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PREFACE 


By  no  reader  of  olaBsictJ  antiquity  will  any  of  its  remaina 
regarded  as  entirely  devoid  of  worth.     Tie  "  fine  gold  " 
"  naturally  stand  fcat  in  estimation,  but  the  "  silver  and 
a  and  iron,"  nay  even  the  "iron  mingled  with  mirv 
,"  will  each  possess  its  respective  value.     Accordingly, 
e  tbe  foremost  place  will  ever  be  assigned  to  its  Hia- 
ma,  Philosophers,  Orators,  and  Poets,  the  time  will  not 
e  esteemed  throivn  away  which  makes  him  acquainted  with 
hose  authors  who  struck  out  a  new  vein  of  writing,  and 
Ibandoaing  the  facts  of  history  and  the  inventions  of  my- 
cology, drew  upon  their  own  imagination  and  sought  for 
^^ects  in  the  manners  and  pursuits  of  domestic  life. 
The  puhlication  of  a  revised  translation  of  Heliodorus 
1  Longus,  and  of  a  new  translation  of  Achillea  Tatius, 
Is  for  some  brief  prefatory  observations  upon  the  origin 
F  fictitious  narrative  among  the  Greeks ;  that  department 
r  Hterature  which,  above  any  other,  has  been  prolific  in 
Indiiig  followers,  more  especially  in  modern   times ;   and 
"lich,  according  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  handled,  is  ciipn- 
!  of  producing  some  of  the  best  or  worst  effects  upon 
Bi  society. 

Works  of  fiction  may,  as  we  know,  administer  a  poisoned 
cup,  but  they  may  also  supply  a  wliolesonie  and  pleasing 
draught;  they  may  be  the  ministers  of  the  grossest  immo- 
rality and  absurdity,  hut  they  may  likewise  he  the  vehicles 
of  aoand  sense  and  profitable  instruction. 

"As  real -HM(o?;y,"  says  Bacon,  "gives  us  not  tJie  suc- 
cess of  things  according  to  the  deserts  of  vice  and  virtue 
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Fiction  conuects  it,  and  presents  us  with  the  fates  and  for 
tunes  of  persons,  rewarded  or  punished  according  to  merit.' 

"It  is  chiefly  in  the  fictions  of  an.  age,"  sayc  Dunlop, 
**  that  we  can  discover  the  modes  of  living,  dress,  and  man- 
ners of  the  period ;"  and  he  goes  on  to  say — "  But  even  if 
the  utility  which  is  derived  from  Fiction  were  less  than  it 
is,  how  much  are  we  indebted  to  it  for  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
ment !  It  sweetens  solitude  and  charms  sorrow — it  occu- 
pies the  attention  of  the  vacant,  and  unbends  the  mind  of 
the  philosopher.  Like  the  enchanter,  Fiction  shows  us,  as 
it  were  in  a  mirror,  the  most  agreeable  objects ;  recalls  from 
a  distance  the  forms  which  are  dear  to  us,  and  soothes  our 
own  grief  by  awakening  aur  sympathy  for  others.  By  its 
means  the  recluse  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  society  ;  and  he 
who  is  harassed  and  agitated  in  the  city  is  transported  to 
rural  tranquillity  and  repose.  The  rude  are  refined  by  an 
introduction,  as  it  were,  to  the  higher  orders  of  mankind, 
and  even  the  dissipated  and  selfish  are,  in  some  degree,  cor- 
rected by  those  paintings  of  virtue  and  simple  nature,  which 
must  ever  be  employed  by  the  novelist,  if  he  wish  to  awaken 
emotion  or  delight." 

Huet,  Bishop  of  Avranches,  was  the  first  who  wrote  a 
regular  and  systematic  treatise  on  the  origin  of  fictitious 
narrative — "  De  origine  Fabularum  Eomanensium." 

He  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  "  not  in  Provence  (Pro- 
vincia  Romanorum),  nor  yet  in  Spain,  are  we  to  look  for 
the  fatherland  of  those  amusing  compositions  called  Eo- 
manees ;  but  that  it  is  among  the  people  of  the  East,  the 
Arabs,  the  Egyptians,  the  Persians,  and  the  Syrians,  that 
the  germ  and  origin  is  to  be  found,  of  this  species  of  ficti- 
tious narrative,  for  which  the  peculiar  genius  and  poetical 
temperament  of  those  nations  particularly  adapt  them,  and 
in  which  they  delight  to  a  degree  scarcely  to  oe  credited ; 
for  even  their  ordinanr  discourse  is  interspersed  with  figu- 
rative expressions,  and  their  maxims  of  theology  and  philo- 
sophy, and  above  all,  of  morals  and  political  science,  are 
invariably  couched  under  the  guise  of  allegory  or  parable." 
In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  he  remarks,  that  "  nearly 
all  those  who  in  early  times  distinguished  themselves  as 
writers  of  what  are  now  called  Romances,  were  of  Oriental 
birth  or  extraction ;" — and  he  instances  "  Clearchus,  a  pupil 


of  Aristotle,  who  waa  a  native  of  Soli,  in  Cilicia, — lam- 
blicus,  a  Syrian — Heliodorua  and  Lucian,  natives,  the  one  of 
Emessa,  the  other  of  Samosata — Achilles  Tatius,  of  Alei- 
andria." 

This  statement  of  Huet's  is  admitted  to  hold  good,  gene- 
rally, by  the  author  of  a  very  interesting  Article  on  the 
"Early  Greek  EoUKmces,"  in  No.  CCCXXXIII.  of  Black- 
wood's Magazine ;  who  however  differs  from  the  learned 
Bishop  in  some  particulars. 

"  While  fully  admittbg,"  he  saya,  "  that  it  is  to  the  vivid 

fancy  and  picturesque  ima^nation  of   the  Orientals  that 

we  owe  the    origin  of    all  those   popular   legends,  which 

'  have   penetrated   under  various  changes  of  costume,  into 

every  comer  of  Europe,  we   still  hold,  that  the  invention 

of  the  Eomance  of  ordinary  liie,  on  which  the  interest  of 

the  story  depends  upon  occurrences  in  some  measure  within 

the  hounds  of  probability,  and  in  which  the  heroes  and 

heroines  are  neither  invested  with   superhuman  qualities, 

nor  extricated  from  their  difficulties  by  supernatural  meaus, 

I   muHt  be  ascribed  to  a  more  European  state  of  society  thaii 

I  that  which  produced  those  tales  of  wonder,  which  are  com- 

I  monly  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  climes  of  the 

I  East." 

This  diiference  of  opinion  he  fortifies,  by  remarking  that 
I  "  the  authors  enumerated  by  the  Bishop  of  Avranches 
I  himself  were  all  denizens  of  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
[  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  consequently,  in  all  probability, 
\  ■  weeks  by  descent ;  and  though  the  scene  of  their  works  is 
\  ^equently  laid  in  Asia,  the  costumes  and  characters  intro- 
]  duced  are  almost  invariably  on  the  Greek  model." 

He  concludes  this  part  of  his  subject  by  saying ;  "  these 

[  writers,  therefore,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  constituting  a 

I  distinct  class  from  those  more  strictly  Oriental — not  only  in 

kbirth  but  in  language  and  ideas  ;  and  as  being  in  fact  the 

Bgitimate  forerunners  of  modem  novelists." 

The  first  to  imbibe  a  love  for  fictitious  narrative  from  the 

pTRisteni  people  among  whom  they  dwelt,  were  the   Mile- 

'  flifliiB,  a  colony  of  Qrecks,  and  from  them  this  species  oC 

narrative  derived  the  name  of    "Sermo   Mileaius."'      A 
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specimen  of  the  Milesian  tale  may  be  seen  in  the  Stories  of 
Parthenius,  which  are  chiefly  of  the  amatory  kind,  and  not 
over  remarkable  for  their  moral  tendency,  if'rom  the  Greek 
inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  from  the  Milesians,  it 
•was  natural  that  a  fondness  for  Fiction  should  extend  itself 
into  Greece,  and  that  pleasure  should  produce  imitation. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  that  a 
greater  intercourse  between  Greece  and  Asia  became  the 
means  of  conveying  the  stores  of  fiction  from  the  one 
continent  to  the  other. 

The  Eomance  writers,  who  flourished  previous  to  Helio- 
dorus,  are  known  only  from  the  summary  of  their  com- 
positions preserved  to  us  by  Photius,  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, in  the  ninth  century.  We  subjoin  their  names  and 
the  titles  of  their  works  : — 

Antonius  Diogenes  wrote  "The  incredible  things  in 
Thule ;"  lamblicus,  the  "  Babylonica,"  comprising  the  for- 
midable number  of  sixteen  books ;  in  addition  to  which 
there  is  the  "  Ass "  of  Lucian,  founded  chiefly  upon  the 
"  Metamorphoses  of  Lucius." 

The  palm  of  merit,  in  every  respect,  especially  "  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  fable,"  has  been  universally  assigned  to 
Heliodobus,  Bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly,  who  flourished 
A.D.  400;  "whose  writing,"  says  Huet,  "the  subsequent 
novelists  of  those  ages  constantly  proposed  to  themselves 
as  a  model  for  imitation ;  and  as  truly  may  they  all  be  said 
to  have  drunk  of  the  waters  of  this  fountain,  as  all  the 
Poets  did  of  the  Homeric  spring." 

The  writers  of  Eomance,  posterior  to  Heliodorus,  who 
alone  are  worthy  of  note,  are  Achilles  Tatius,  who  is  allowed 
to  come  next  to  him  in  merit ;  Longus,  who  has  given  the 
first  example  of  the  "  Pastoral  Eomance ;"  and  Xenophon, 
of  Ephesus. 

Having  alluded  to  the  various  vrriters  of  fictitious  nar- 
rative, our  farther  remarks  may  be  confined  to  Heliodorus, 
Longus,  and  Achilles  Tatius.  With  the  work  of  the  author  of 
the  "  Ethiopics"  are  connected  some  curious  circumstances, 
which  shall  be  given  in  the  words  of  an  Ecclesiastical  His- 
torian, quoted  by  the  writer  of  the  article  in  Blackwood. 

Nieephorus,  6.  xii.  c.  34,  says — "  This  Heliodorus,  Bishop 
of  Tricca^  had  in  his  youth  written  certain  love  stories, 


called  'EtLiopicB,'  wliich  are  highly  popular,  even  at  the 
present  day,  though  they  are  now  better  known  hy  the  title 
of '  Chariciea ;'  and  it  was  by  reason  thereof  that  he  lost  his 
see.  For  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  youths  were  drawn  into 
peril  of  sin  by  the  peruaal  of  these  amorous  tales,  it  was 
determined  hy  the  Provincial  Synod,  that  either  these 
books,  which  kindled  the  Are  of  love,  should  themselves  he 
consumed  by  fire,  or  that  the  author  ahouid  be  deposed  frorn 
his  episcopal  functions ;  and  this  choice  being  propounded  to 
hini,he  preferred  resigning  his  biahoprickto  suppressing  his 
writings. — Heliodorus,"  continues  the  reviewer,  "according 
to  the  same  authority,  was  the  first  Thessalinn  Bishop  who 
had  insisted  on  the  married  clergy  putting  away  their  wives, 
which  may  probably  have  tended  to  make  him  unpopular ; 
but  the  story  of  his  deposition,  it  should  be  observed,  rests 
solely  on  the  statement  of  Nicephorus,  and  is  discredited  by 
Bayle  and  Huet,  who  argue  that  the  silence  of  Socrates, 
(Eccles,  Hist.  B.  v.  c.  22),  in  the  chapter  where  he  eipresaly 
assigns  the  authority  of  the  '  Ethiopica  '  to  the  '  BUhop  ' 
Heliodorus,  more  than  counterbalances  the  unsupported 
assertion  of  Nicephorus ;  —  '  an  author,'  says  Huet,  '  of 
more  credulity  than  judgment.'  If  Heliodorus  were,  indeed, 
as  has  been  generally  supposed,  the  same  to  whom  several 
of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Jerome  were  addressed,  this  eircum- 
atance  would  supply  an  additional  argnment  against  the 
probability  of  his  having  incurred  the  censures  of  the 
Church ;  but  whatever  the  testimony  of  Nicephorus  may  be 
worth  on  this  point,  his  mention  of  the  work  affords  un- 
deniable proof  of  its  long  continued  popularity,  as  his 
Ecclesiastical  History  was  written  about  a.d.  900,  and 
Heliodorus  Uved  under  the  reign  of  the  sons  of  Theodosius, 
fully  500  years  earKer." 

C5f  the  popularity  of  his  work  in  more  recent  times,  the 
following  instances  may  be  given.  "  Tasao,"  says  Qhi- 
rardini,  "  became  acquainted  with  this  Komance  when  it 
was  introduced  at  the  Court  of  Charles  the  IXth  of  Erance, 
where  it  was  read  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  trans- 
lation made  by  Amiot.  The  poet  promised  the  courtiers 
that  they  ahouid  soon  see  the  work  attired  in  the  moat 
splendid  vestments  of  Italian  poetry,  and  kept  his  promise, 
by   transferring  to  the   heroine   Clorinda    (in    the    tenth 
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canto  of  the  *  Q-erusalemme ')  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  birth  and  early  life  of  the  Ethiopian  maiden  Cha- 
ficlea. 

"  The  proposed  sacrifice  and  subsequent  discovery  of  the 
birth  of  Chariclea  have  likevrise,"  observes  Dunlop,  "been 
imitated  in  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini,  and  through  it,  in 
the  Astrea  of  D'Urfe." 

"  Racine  had  at  one  time  intended  writing  a  drama  on 
the  subject  of  this  Eomance,  a  plan  which  has  been  accom- 
plished by  Dorat,  in  his  Tragedy  of  Theagenes  and  Cha- 
riclea, acted  at  Paris  in  the  year  1762.  It  also  suggested 
the  plot  of  an  old  English  tragi-comedy,  by  an  unknown 
author,  entitled  the  '  Strange  Discovery.'  " 

Hardy,  the  Prench  poet,  wrote  eight  tragedies  in  verse  on 
the  same  subject,  without  materially  altering  the  ground-work 
of  the  Romance ;  "  an  instance  of  literary  prodigality" — 
remarks  Dunlop  truly — "  which  is  perhaps  unexampled." 

Nor  have  authors  only  availed  themselves  of  the  work  of 
Heliodorus.  Artists  likevdse  have  sought  from  his  pages 
subjects  for  their  canvass. 

"  Two  of  the  most  striking  incidents  have  been  finely 
delineated  by  Raphael  in  separate  paintings,  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  Julio  Romano.  In  one  he  has  seized  the 
moment  when  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  meet  in  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  and  Chariclea  presents  Theagenes  with  a  torch 
to  kindle  the  sacrifice.  In  the  other  he  has  chosen  for  his 
subject,  the  capture  of  the  Tyrian  ship,  in  which  Calasiris 
was  conducting  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  to  the  coast  of 
Sicily.  The  vessel  is  supposed  to  have  already  struck  to 
the  Pirates,  and  Chariclea  is  exhibited,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  in  a  suppliant  posture,  imploring  Trachinus  that  she 
might  not  be  separated  from  her  lover  and  Calasiris." 

Heliodobtjs,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  is  allowed  to 
be  far  superior  to  any  of  his  predecessors  in  "the  dis- 
position of  the  fable ;"  as  also,  "  in  the  artful  manner  in 
which  the  tale  is  disclosed;"  and  Tasso  praises  him  for  the 
skill  which  he  displays  in  keeping  the  mind  of  his  reader  in 
suspense,  and  in  gradually  clearing  up  what  appeared  con- 
fused and  perplexed.  His  style  is,  in  many  parts,  highly 
Eoetical,  abounding  in  expressions  and  turns  of  thought 
orrowed  from  the  Greek  poets,  to  which,  indeed,  it  is  quite 


mpoaBible  to  do  justice  when  tranalating  tliem  into  another 
language. 

The  chief  defeete  in  the  composition  of  hia  work,  are  the 
digresBiona — for  instance,  the  adventures  of  Cnemon  and 
h  the  siege  of  Cyeae  ;  together  with  certain  critical  and  phi- 
mophical  discussions,  which,  while  they  take  up  consider- 
fele  space,  diBtract  the  attention  of  the  reader,  without 
iddiug  to  his  interest. 

^  He  has  also  been  blamed  for  making  a  (SiVi/ person — 
— recount  the  adventures  of  the  hero  and  heroine; 
kstead  of  letting  them  tell  tlieir  own  story.  As  regards 
the  two  principal  choractere,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
A6ro,  like  many  heroea  in  modem  novels,  ia  "  insipid."  Upon 
pertain  occasions,  it  ia  true  that  Theagenea  "  eomea  out :" 
B  iloee  battle  boldly  with  the  pirate  lieutenant ;  distances 
is  rival,  in  good  style,  in  the  running  match ;  effectually 
xila  the  courage  of  the  Ethiopian  hully ;  and  gives  proof 
^f  the  skill  of  reaaoning  man  over  the  strength  of  the  irra- 
ional  bmte  in  the  scene  of  the  Taurocathapsia ;  but  with 
hese  eiceptions,  he  ia  remarkable  chiefly  for  hia  reaiatance 
0  temptations,  and  for  the  constancy  of  his  affections — no 
'ight  merits,  however,  especially  in  a  heathen,  and  like 
tner  "quiet  virtues,"  of  greater  intrinsic  value  than  more 
liparkling  and  showy  qualitiea. 

Of  Chariclea,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  with  justice  been 
lobaerved,*  that ''  her  character  makes  ample  amends  for  the 
'efects  in  that  of  her  lover.  The  masculine  firmness  and 
^resence  of  mind  which  she  evinces  in  aituations  of  peril 
ifoA  difficulty,  combined  at  all  times  with  feminine  delicacy ; 
bid  the  warmth  and  confiding  aimplicity  of  her  love  ior 
leagenes,  attach  to  her  a  degree  of  interest  which  belongs 
none  of  the  other  personages." 

"  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth,"  says 
e  Poet;  and  however  defective  may  he  the  work  of  Helio- 
1  other  respects,  none  of  its  readers  will  deny  that 
Ike  author  has  exemplified  the  words  of  the  Bard 
d  escapes,  aeparationa,  and  an 
e  hero  and  heroine  of  the  "  Ethiopics. 
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None  there  are,  we  trust  but  will  rejoice,  when  at  the 
conclusion,  they  find — 

"  How  Fate  to  Virtue  paid  her  debt, 
And  for  their  troubles,  bade  them  prove 
A  lengthened  life  of  peace  and  love." 

The  forte  of  Heliodorus  lies  especially  in  descriptions ; 
his  work  abounds  in  these,  and  apart  from  the  general 
story,  the  most  interesting  portions  are,  the  account  of  the 
haunts  of  the  Buccaneers ;  the  procession  at  Delphi,  with 
the  respective  retinues  and  dresses  of  Theagenes  and  Cha- 
riclea ;  the  wrestling  m^tch,  and  the  bull  fight — all  these 
are  brought  before  th0  reader  with  picturesque  effect,  and 
in  forcible  and  vivid  language;  nor  should  we  omit  what  is 
very  curious  and  valuable  in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view, 
his  minufce  description  of  the  panoply  worn  by  man  and 
horse  composing  the  flower  of  the  Persian  army,  which 
paints  to  the  life,  the  iron-clad  heroes  of  the  Crusades,  so 
many  centuries  before  they  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

With  reference  to  the  writers  of  G^reek  Eomance,  in 
general,  there  is  one  particular  point  which  deserves  men- 
tion ;  the  more  prominent  manner  in  which  they  bring  for- 
:  ward  that  sex,  whose  influence  is  so  powerful  upon  society, 
but  whose  seclusion  in  those  early  times  banished  them 
from  a  participation  in  the  every  day  affairs  of  life. 
"  The  Greek  Eomances,"  says  Dunlop,  "  may  be  considered 
as  almost  the  first  productions,  in  which  woman  is  in  any 
egree  represented  as  assuming  her  proper  station  of  the 
friend  and  companion  of  man.  Hitherto  she  had  been  con- 
sidered almost  in  the  light  of  a  slave,  ready  to  bestow  her 
affections  on  whatever  master  might  happen  to  obtain  her ; 
but  in  Heliodorus  and  his  followers,  we  see  her  an  affec- 
tionate guide  and  adviser.  We  behold  an  union  of  hearts 
painted  as  a  mainspring  of  our  conduct  in  life — we  are 
delighted  with  pictures  of  fidelity,  constancy,  and  chastity." 

The  same  writer  sums  up  his  observations  upon  the 
Greek  Eomances,  by  saying :  "  They  are  less  valuable  than 
they  might  have  been,  from  giving  too  much  to  adventure, 
and  too  little  to  manners  and  character ;  but  these  have  not 
been  altogether  neglected,  and  several  pleasing  pictures  are 


delineated  of  ancient  customs  and  feelings.  In  short,  these 
early  fictions  are  euch  as  might  have  been  expected  at  the 
first  effort,  and  must  be  conaidered  as  not  merely  VBluable 
in  themselvei^,  but  aa  highly  estimable  in  pointing  out  the 
method  of  awaking  the  most  pleasing  sympathiea  of  our 
nature,  and  affecting  moat  powerfully  the  fancy  and  heart." 
The  popularity  of  Ueliodorus  has  found  translators  for  his 
Bomant-e  in  aJmoat  every  European  knguage — France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Poland,  Gfcrmony,  and  Holland  have  contri- 
buted their  versious. 

Four  Translations  have  appeared  in  English,  by  Thomas 
Underdowne,  I<ond.,1587 ;  W.  Lisle,  Lond.,  1622  ;  N.  Tate 
and  another  hand,  1G86 ;  lastly,  the  translation  upon  which 
the  present  one  is  based,  1791. 

Among  these,  Idsle,  who  favoured  the  world  with  a 
Poetical  version  of  the  Prose  Eoniance,  affords  us  an 
mple  of  an  adventurous  and  ill  fated  wight. 

"  Carmina  qui  scripsit  Musis  et  Apolliue  uullo," 


I  The  Reviewer  in  Blackwood  designates  his  production,  as 
e  of  the  moat  precious  apecimeiia  of  balderdash  in  exist- 
ence; a  perfect  literary  curiosity  in  its  way."  Of  the 
truth  of  which  any  one,  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  turning 
over  his  pages,  may  satisfy  himself. 

The  worthy  man,  at  starting,  prays  earnestly  for  "  A  sip 
of  liquor  Caatsline,"  and  having  done  this,  he  mounts  and 
does  nis  best  to  get  Pegasus  into  a  canter ;  but  it  is  all  in 
vain — whip  and  spurs  avail  not ;  the  poor  jade,  spavined 
iftid  galled, will  not  budge  an  inch;  however,  nothing  daunted, 
the  rowels  and  scourge  are  most  unmercifully  applied ;  the 
wretched  brute  gets  into  a  kind  of  hobbling  trot,  which 
enables  the  rider  to  say  at  the  end  of  his  journey — 

"  This  haVB  I  H 


^H         "  This 

L 


rought  with  day  and  oightly  ai 


it  leaves  thuceuf  n 
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The  version  upon  which  the  present  one  is  founded,  is  in 
many  places  more  of  a  paraphrase  than  a  translation. 
Several  passages  are  entirely  omitted,  while  of  others  the 
sense  has  been  mistaken;  it  has  been  the  endeavour  of  the 
translator  to  remedy  these  defects,  and  to  give  the  meaning 
of  his  author  as  literally  as  is  consistent  with  avoiding  aim- 
ness  and  ruggedness  of  style. 

With  regard  to  Longus  nothing  is  known  of  his  birth- 
place, nor  is  it  certain  at  what  period  he  flourished ;  he  is 
generally  supposed  however  to  have  lived  during  the  reign 
of  Theodosius  the  Great,  in  the  fourth  century.  Photius 
and  Suidas,  who  have  preserved  the  names  of  various  Greek 
Eomance  writers,  and  have  likewise  given  us  summaries  of 
their  works,  make  no  mention  of  him. 

An  extract  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Dunlop,  on  the  "  His- 
tory of  Fiction,"  will  form  a  suitable  Introduction  to  this 
Pastoral  Eomance,  the  first  of  its  kind,  and  one  which  is 
considered  to  have  had  much  influence  upon  the  style  of 
subsequent  writers  of  Eomance,  in  ancient  times,  as  also 
among  those  of  the  modems  who  have  chosen  for  their 
theme  a  Pastoral  subject. 

After  reviewing  the  Ethiopics  of  Heliodorus,  Mr.  Dunlop 
goes  on  to  say : — 

"  We  now  proceed  to  the  analysis  of  a  romance  different 
in  its  nature  from  the  works  already  mentioned ;  and  of  a 
species  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
Pastoral  Eomance. 

"It  may  be  conjectured  with  much  probability,  that 
pastoral  composition  sometimes  expressed  the  devotion, 
and  sometimes  formed  the  entertainment  of  the  flrst  gene- 
rations of  mankind.  The  sacred  writings  sufficiently  inform 
us  that  it  existed  among  the  eastern  nations  during  the 
earliest  ages.  Eiural  images  |ire  everywhere  scattered 
through  the  Old  Testament ;  and  the  Song  of  Solomon  in 
{[articular  beautifully  delineates  the  charms  of  a  country 
life,  while  it  paints  the  most  amiable  affections  of  the  mind, 
and  the  sweetest  scenery  of  nature.  A  number  of  passages 
of  Theocritus  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  descriptions  in 
the  inspired  pastoral;  and  many  critics  have  believed  that  he 
had  studied  its  beauties  and  transferred  them  to  his  eclogues. 


crituB  was  imitated  in  his  own  diitlect  by  Moacliufi 
andBion;  and  Virgil,  taking  advnntage  of  a  different  lan- 
guage copied,  jet  rivalled  the  Sicilian.  The  Bucolics  of  the 
Bomau  bard  seem  to  have  been  considered  oa  precluding  al! 
attempts  of  the  same  kind ;  for,  it'  we  except  the  feeble 
efforts  of  Ciilpurnius  and  hia  contemporary  Nemeaianua, 
who  lived  in  the  third  century,  no  subsequent  specimen  of 
pastoral  poetry  vcas,  ae  far  as  I  know,  produced  till  the 
revival  of  litemture. 

"  It  was  during  this  interval  that  JJongus,  a  Greek  so- 
phiat,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  soon  after  the  age  of  Tatins, 
wrote  hia  pastoral  romance  of  Daphnis  and  CbloQ,  which  ia 
the  earliest,  and  by  far  the  finest  example  that  has  appeared 
of  this  species  of  compoBition,  Availing  himself  of  the 
beauties  of  the  pastoral  poets  who  preceded  him,  he  has 
added  to  their  siniplieity  of  style,  and  charming  pictures  of 
Nature,  a  story  which  posaesses  considerable  interest.  In 
some  respects  a  prose  romance  is  better  adapted  than  the 
eclogue  or  drama  to  paatoral  composition.  The  eclogue  is 
confined  within  narrow  limita,  and  must  terminate  before 
interest  can  be  excited.  A  aeries  of  Bucolics,  where  two  or 
more  shepherds  are  introduced  contending  for  the  reward 
of  a  crook  or  a  kid,  and  at  most  descanting  for  a  short 
time  on  similar  topics,  resembles  a  collection  of  the  first 
Bceoea  of  a  number  of  comedies,  of  which  the  commencement 
can  only  be  listened  to  as  unfolding  the  subsequent  action. 
The  drama  is,  no  doubt,  a  better  form  of  pastoral  writing 
than  detached  eclogues,  but  at  the  same  time  doea  not  wefl 
accord  with  rustic  majiners  and  descriptions. 

"  In  dramatic  composition,  the  representation  of  atrong 
paasiona  is  best  calculated  to  produce  iotereat  or  emotion, 
but  the  feelings  of  rural  existence  should  be  painted  as 
tranquil  and  calm.  In  choosing  a  proae  romance  as  the 
vehicle  of  pastoral  writing,  Longua  has  adopted  a  form  that 
may  include  all  the  beauties  arising  from  the  description  of 
rustic  mannera,  or  the  scenery  of  nature,  and  which,  as  far 
«8  the  incidents  of  rural  life  admit,  amy  interest  by  an 
agreeable  fable,and  delight  by  a  judicious  alternation  of  nar- 
rative and  dialogue.  Longus  has  also  avoided  many  of  the 
faults  into  which  his  modern  imitators  have  faUen,  and 
which  have  brought  this  atyle  of  composition  into  so  much 
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disrepute ;  his  characters  never  express  the  conceits  of 
affected  gallantry,  nor  involve  themselves  in  abstract  rea- 
soning ;  he  has  not  loaded  his  romance  with  those  long  and 
constantly  recurring  episodes,  which  fatigue  the  attention, 
and  render  us  indifferent  to  the  principal  story.  Nor  does 
he  paint  that  chimerical  state  of  society,  termed  the  golden 
age,  in  which  the  characteristic  traits  of  rural  life  are  erased, 
but  attempts  to  please  by  a  genuine  imitation  of  Nature, 
and  by  descriptions  of  the  manners,  the  rustic  occupations, 
or  rural  enjoyments  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  where 
the  scene  of  the  pastoral  is  laid. 

"  The  pastoral  is  in  general  very  beautifully  written ; — ^the 
style,  though  it  has  been  censured  on  account  of  the  reite- 
ration of  the  same  forms  of  expression,  and  as  betraying 
the  sophist  in  some  passages  by  a  play  on  words,  and 
affected  antithesis,  is  considered  as  the  purest  specimen  of 
the  Grreek  language  produced  in  that  late  period ;  the  de- 
scriptions of  rural  scenery  and  rural  occupations  are  ex- 
tremely pleasing,  and  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  there  is 
a  sort  of  amenity  and  calm  diffused  over  the  whole  romance. 
This,  indeed,  may  be  considered  as  the  chief  excellence  in  a 
pastoral ;  since  we  are  not  so  much  allured  by  the  feeding 
of  sheep  as  by  the  stillness  of  the  country.  In  all  our 
active  pursuits,  the  end  proposed  is  tranquillity,  and  even 
when  we  lose  the  hope  of  happiness,  we  are  .attracted  by 
that  of  repose ;  hence  we  are  soothed  and  delighted  with  its 
representation,  and  fancy  we  partake  of  the  pleasure. 

''  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pastoral  of  Longus  had 
a  considerable  influence  on  the  style  and  incidents  of  the 
subsequent  Grreek  romances,  particularly  those  of  Eufeta- 
thius  and  Theodorus  Prodromus ;  but  its  effects  on  modern 
pastorals,  particularly  those  which  appeared  in  Italy  dunng 
the  sixteenth  century,  is  a  subject  or  more  difficulty. — Huet 
is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  only  the  model  of  the  Astrea 
of  D'Urfe,  and  the  Diana  of  Montemayor,  but  gave  rise  to 
the  Italian  dramatic  pastoral.  This  opinion  is  combated  by 
Villoison,  on  the  grounds  that  the  first  edition  of  Longus 
was  not  published  till  1598,  and  that  Tasso  died  in  the 
year  1595.  It  is  true  that  the  first  Greek  edition  of  Longus 
was  not  published  till  1598,  but  there  was  a  French  trans- 
ation  by  Amyot,  which  appeared  la  1559,  and  one  in  Latiu 


▼erae  by  Gambara  in  1669,  either  of  which  might  liuve 
been  aeen  by  Tasso.  But  although  this  argumeut,  brought 
forward  by  Villoison,  be  of  little  avail,  he  is  probably  riglit 
io  the  general  notion  he  baa  adopted  that  Dapbnis  and 
Chios  was  not  the  origin  of  the  pastoral  drama.  The 
Sacrtfieio  of  Agostino  Beecari,  which  was  the  earliest 
specimen  of  this  style  of  composition,  and  was  aoted  at 
Ferrara  in  1554,  was  written  prcTious  to  the  appearance  of 
any  edition  or  version  of  Longua.  Nor  is  there  any  Bimi- 
laritv  in  the  atory  or  incidents  of  the  Aminta  to  those  in 
Daphnis  and  Chloe,  which  should  lead  us  to  imagine  that  the 
Greek  romance  bad  been  imitated  by  Tasao. 

"  It  bears,  howcYer,  a  stronger  likeuesa  to  the  more  recent 
dramatic  pastorals  of  Italy.  These  are  frequently  founded 
on  the  eipoaure  of  children  who,  after  being  brought  up  as 
shepherds  by  reputed  fathers,  are  discovered  by  their  real 
parents  by  means  of  tokens  fastened  to  them  when  they 
were  abandoned.  There  is  also  a  considerable  resemblance 
between  the  story  of  Daphnjs  and  Chloe  and  that  of  the 
Gentle  Shepherd;  the  plot  wns  suggested  to  Hamsay  by 
one  of  his  friends,  who  seeiua  to  have  taken  it  from  the 
Greek  pastoral.  Marmontel,  too,  in  his  Annette  and  Lubiu, 
baa  imitated  the  simplicity  and  inexperience  of  the  lovers  of 
Longus.  But  of  all  modem  writers  the  author  who  has 
moat  closely  followed  this  romance  is  Gessner,  In  his  Idylla 
there  is  the  same  poetical  prose,  the  same  beautiful  rural 
descriptions,  and  the  same  innocence  and  simplicity  in  the 
rustic  characters.  In  his  pastoral  of  Daphnis,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  Greece,  he  baa  painted,  like  Longus,  the 
early  and  innocent  attachment  of  a  shepherdess  and  swain, 
and  has  only  embellished  his  picture  by  the  incidents  that 
arise  from  rural  occupations  and  the  revolutions  of  the  year." 

To  these  observations  we  may  add,  that  Longus  is  sup> 
posed  by  some  to  have  furnished  to  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre 
the  groundwork  for  his  beautiful  tale  of  Paul  and  Virginia. 
Many  points  of  resemblance  may  certainly  be  traced  be- 
tween the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  respective  works ;  the 
description  of  their  innocence — their  simple  and  rustic 
mode  of  life,  and  their  occupation  and  diversions.  Among 
the  rest  may  be  mentioned  the  descriptions   of  th 
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satioDS  of  love  wlien  first  arising  in  Virginia ;  and  the  pan- 
tomimic dance  in  which  she  and  Paul  take  part. 

An  anonymous  and  "  select "  translation  of  Longus, 
published  at  Truro,  in  1803,  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  of 
the  present  version.  The  passages  (and  there  are  many) 
omitted  by  the  former  translator  are  here  given,  together 
with  a  considerable  fragmeiit,  first  discovered  by  M.  Paul 
Louis  Courier,  in  1810,  in  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Flo- 
rence. It  has  been  the  Endeavour  of  the  present  translator 
to  make  his  version  convey  the  sense  oi  the  original  as 
faithful  as  possible,  except  in  some  few  passages  ("  egregio 
inspersos  corpore  naevos")  where  it  has  been  considered 
advisable  to  employ  the  veil  of  a  learned  language. 

In  reading  the  work  of  Longus,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  he  was  most  probably  a  heathen,  or  at  any  rate,  that 
he  describes  the  heathen  state  of  morals. 

The  foUowiog  passage  from  Dr.  Nott's  Pi^eface  to  his 
translation  of  Catullus  will  illustrate  the  principle  upon 
which  the  present  translator  has  gone,  in  presenting  in  an 
English  dress  passages  entirely  omitted  in  the  anonymous 
version,  before  referred  to : — 

''  When  an  ancient  classic  is  translated  and  explained, 
the  work  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  history. — History  should  not  be  falsified,  we  ought 
therefore  to  translate  him  somewhat  fairly,  and  when  he 
gives  us  the  manners  of  his  own  day,  however  disgusting  to 
our  sensations  and  repugnant  to  our  natures  they  may 
oftentimes  prove,  we  must  not,  in  translation,  suppress  or 
even  too  much  gloss  them  over,  through  a  fastidious  regard 
to  delicacy."  * 

Achilles  Tatius  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  commonly 
assigned  to  the  second  or  third  century  of  the  Christian  sera, 

*  N.K — There  have  been  two  other  EDglish  versioDs  of  the  work 
of  Longus,  one  by  George  Thomley,  in  1657,  another  by  James  Craggs, 
in  1764. 

There  are  translations  in  Italian  by  Caro  and  Gozzi,  and  a  French 
one  by  Amyot ;  the  first  version  of  the  Romance  into  a  modem  lan- 
guage, which  gives  the  sense  of  the  original  with  fidelity,  and  at  the 
same  time  witib  great  spirit  and  quainthesa. 


but  coDsidered  by  the  beat  critics  to  have  flourished  after 
Heliodorua,  to  whom  he  is  looked  upon  as  next  id  point  of 
literary  merit,  and  whom  be  has  more  or  less  imitated  in 
various  parts  of  bis  works,  like  him  frequently  introducing 
into  the  thread  of  hia  narrative  the  j^gyptian  buccaneers. 
According  to  Suidas,  he  became,  towards  the  end  of  hia  life, 
a  Cbristian  and  a,  Bishop;  n  statement  which  is  however 
coneidered  doubtful,  as  no  mention  is  made  by  that  lexi- 
cographer of  his  Episcopal  see,  and  PJiotiuH,  who  mentions 
him  in  three  different  places,  is  silent  upon  the  subject. 

In  point  of  style,  Achilles  Tatius  is  considered  to  excel 
HeliodoruB  and  the  other  writers  of  Greek  Eomance.  Pho- 
tiua  says  of  him, — "  With  regard  to  diction  and  compo- 
fiition,  Tatius  seems  to  me  to  excel  when  he  employa 
figurative  language :  it  is  clear  and  natural ;  his  aentencea 
are  precise  and  limpid,  and  such  as  by  their  sweetness 
greatly  deiight  the  ear." 

like  Heliodorus,  one  of  hJs  priociptd  excellences  lies  in 
descriptions  ;  and  though  theae,  us  Mr.  Dunlop  observes, 
"  are  too  iuiuriant,  they  are  in  general  beautiful,  the  objects 
being  at  once  weU  selected,  and  so  painted  as  to  form  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  a  distiuet  and  lively  image.  As  au 
example  of  his  merit  in  this  way,  may  be  mentioned  his 
descnptiou  of  a  garden,  and  of  a  tempest  followed  by  a  ship- 
wreck; also  his  accounts  of  the  picture  of  Europa,  An- 
dromeda, and  Prometheus,  in  which  his  descriptions  and 
criticisms  are  executed  with  very  considerahle  taste  and 
feeling,"  The  same  writer,  however,  justly  notes  the  absurd 
and  aukward  manner  in  which  the  author,  as  if  to  show  his 
various  acquirements,  drags  in  without  the  slightest  neces- 
sity, some  of  those  minut«  descriptions,  viz,,  those  of  the 
necklace,  and  of  different  zoological  curiosities,  in  the  Second 
Book,  together  with  the  invention  of  purple-dying,  and  the 
bCCouuts  drawn  from  natural  history,  which  are  intersporaed 
Jlthe  Fourth  Book." 

"a  hia  discussions  upon  the  passions  of  love,  and  its  power 
r  human  nature,  however  we  may  object  to  the  warmth 
f  his  description,  we  cannot  but  allow  the  ability  with 
which  the  colours  are  laid  on. 

"  The  rise  and  progress  of  the  passion  of  Clitopho  for 
Leucippe,"  observes  Mr,  Dunlop,  "is  eitremely  well  exe- 
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cuted, — of  this  there  is  nothing  in  the  romance  of  Helio- 
dorus.  Theagenes  and  Chariclea,  are  at  first  sight  violently 
and  mutually  enamoured ;  in  Tatius  we  have  more  of  the 
restless  agitation  of  love  and  the  arts  of  courtship.  Indeed 
this  is  by  much  the  best  part  of  the  Clitopho  and  Leucippe, 
as  the  author  discloses  very  considerable  acquaintance  with 
the  human  heart.  This  knowledge  also .  appears  in  the  sen- 
timents scattered  through  the  work,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  in  many  of  his  remarks  he  is  apt  to  subtilize 
and  refine  too  much." 

In  the  hero  of  his  work,  Achilles  Tatius  is  more  unfor- 
tunate even  than  Heliodorus. — "  Clitopho,"  says  a  reviewer, 
"  is  a  human  body,  uninformed  with  a  human  soul,  but 
delivered  up  to  all  the  instincts  of  nature  and  the  senses. 
He  neither  commands  respect  by  his  courage,  nor  affection 
by  his  constancy."  As  in  the  work  of  Heliodobus  so  in 
that  of  Achilles  Tatius,  it  is  the  heroine  who  excites  our 
sympathy  and  interest : — "  Leucippe,  patient,  high-minded, 
resigned  and  firm,  endures  adversity  with  grace ;  preserving 
throughout  the  helplessness  and  temptations  of  captivity, 
irreproachable  purity  and  constancy  unchangeable." 

In  concluding  these  remarks  upon  one  of  the  three  chief 
writers  of  Greek  Bomance,  one  more  observation  of  Mr. 
Dunlop  will  not  be  out  of  place. — "  Tatius,"  he  says,  "  has 
been  much  blamed  for  the  immorality  of  his  Romance,  and 
it  must  be  acknowleged  that  there  are  particular  passages 
which  are  extremely  exceptionable;  yet,  however  odious 
some  of  these  maybe  considered,  the  general  moral  tendency 
of  the  story  is  good  ;  a  remark  which  may  be  extended  to  all 
the  Greek  Romances.  Tatius  punishes  his  hero  and  heroine 
for  eloping  from  their  father's  house,  and  afterwards  rewards 
I  hem  for  their  long  fidelity." 

Several  French  translations  of  Achilles  Tatius  have 
appeared;  an  Italian  one  by  Coccio;  also  an  English  one, 
published  at  Oxford  in  1638,  which  the  present  writer,  after 
many  inquiries,  has  been  imable  to  procure  a  sight  of. 

S.  S. 
Oetoher,  1855, 
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OB, 

ADVENTURES  OF  THEAGENES  MD  CHARICLEA. 


SIJMMAET. 

As  the  thread  of  the  story  in  the  Ethiopics  is  rather 
entangled,  through  the  author's  method  of  telling  it,  the 
following  summary  from  Dunlop's  "  History  of  Fiction," 
will  be  useful. 

"  The  action  of  the  romance  is  supposed  to  take  place  pre- 
vious to  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  while  Egypt  was 
tributary  to  the  Persian  monarchs.  During  that  period  a 
queen  of  Ethiopia,  called  Persina,  having  viewed  at  an 
amo1*ous  crisis  a  statue  of  Andromeda,  gives  birth  to  a 
daughter  of  fair  complexion.  Fearing  that  her  husband 
might  not  think  the  cause  proportioned  to  the  effect,  she 
commits  the  infant  in  charge  to  Sisimithres,  an  Ethiopian 
senator,  and  deposits  in  his  hands  a  ring  and  some  writings, 
explaining  the  circumstances  of  her  birth.  The  child  is 
named  Chariclea,  and  remains  for  seven  years  with  her 
reputed  father.  At  the  end  of  this  period  he  becomes 
doubtful  of  her  power  to  preserve  her  chastity  any  longer 
in  her  native  country;  he  therefore  determines  to  carry 
her  fJon^  with  him,  on  an  embassy  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed,  to  Oroondates,  satrap  of  Egypt.  In  that  land  he 
accidentally  meets  Charicles,  priest  of  Delphi,  who  was  tra- 
velling on  account  of  domestic  afflictions,  and  to  him  he 
transfers  the  care  of  Chariclea.     Charicles  brings  her  to 
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Delphi,  and  destines  her  for  the  wife  of  his  nephew  Alca- 
menes.  In  order  to  reconcile  her  mind  to  this  alliance,  he 
delivers  her  over  to  Calasiris,  an  Egyptian  priest,  who  at 
that  period  resided  at  Delphi,  and  undertook  to  prepossess 
her  m  favour  of  the  young  man.  About  the  same  timQ, 
Theagenes,  a  Thessalian,  and  descendant  of  Achilles,  comes 
to  Delphi,  for  the  performance  of  some  sacred  rite :  The- 
agenes and  Chariclea,  having  seen  each  other  in  the  temple, 
become  mutually  enamoured. 

"  Calasiris,  who  had  been  engaged  to  influence  the  mind 
of  Chariclea  in  favour  of  her  intended  husband  Alcamenes,  is 
warned  in  a  vision  by  ApoUo  that  he  should  return  to  his 
own  country,  and  take  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  along  with 
him.  Henceforth  his  whole  attention  is  directed  to  deceive 
Charicles,  and  effect  his  escape  from  Delphi.  Having  met 
with  some  Phoenician  merchants,  and  having  informed  the 
lovers  of  his  intentions,  he  sets  sail  along  with  them  for 
Sicily,  to  which  country  the  Phoenician  vessel  was  boimd  ; 
but  soon  after,  passing  Zacynthus,  the  ship  is  attacked  by 
pirates,  who  carry  Calasiris  and  those  under  his  protection 
to  the  coast  of  Egypt. 

"  On  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  Trachinus,  the  captain  of  the 
pirates,  prepares  a  feast  to  solemnize  his  nuptials  with  Cha- 
riclea; but  Calasiris,  with  considerable  ingenuity  having 
persuaded  Pelorus,  the  second  in  command,  that  Chariclea 
18  enamoured  of  him,  a  contest  naturally  arises  between 
him  and  Trachinus  during  the  feast,  and  the  other  pirates, 
espousing  different  sides  of  the  quarrel,  are  all  slain  except 
Pelorus,  who  is  attacked  and  put  to  flight  by  Theagenes. 
The  stratagem  of  Calasiris,  however,  is  of  little  avail, 
except  to  himself:  for  immediately  after  the  contest,  while 
Calasiris  is  sitting  on  a  hiU  at  some  distance,  Theagenes  and 
Chariclea  are  seized  by  a  band  of  Egyptian  robbers,  who 
conduct  them  to  an  establishment  formed  on  an  island  in  a 
remote  lake.  Thyamis,  the  captain  of  the  banditti,  becomes 
enamoured  of  Chariclea,  and  declares  an  intention  of  espous- 
ing her.  Chariclea  pretends  that  she  is  the  sister  of  Thea- 
genes, in  order  that  the  jealousy  of  the  robber  may  not  be 
excited,  and  the  safety  of  her  lover  endangered.  Chariclea, 
however,  is  not  long  compelled  to  assume  this  character  oi 
sister. 
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B  colony  is  speedily  destroyed  by  the  forces  of  the 
Hatrap  of  Egypt,  who  was  eicited  to  this  act  of  authority 
by  a  coaiplaint  from  Nausiclea,  a  Greek  merchaut,  that  the 
banditti  had  carried  off  bis  mistresa.  Thvamia,  the  captain 
of  the  robbers,  eacapea  by  flight,  and  Cnemon,  a  young 
■Athenian,  who  had  been  detained  in  the  colony,  and  witii 
whom  Theagenee  had  formed  a  friendabip  during  his  con- 
finement, Bets  out  in  queat  of  bim. 

"  Tbeageues  and  Cnariclea  depart  aoon  after  on  their  way 
to  a  certain  village,  where  they  had  agreed  to  meet  Cnemon, 
but  are  intercepted  on  the  road  by  the  aatrap's  forces. 

"Theagenea  is  sent  as  a  present  to  the  King  of  Persia;  I 
and  Chariclea,  being  falsely  claimed  by  Nausicles  aa  his  i^ia- 
treas,  is  conducted  to  his  house.  Here  Calaairis  had  acci- 
dentally fixed  hia  abode,  since  hia  aeparation  from  Thea- 
genea and  Cbariclea;  and  was  also  doing  the  honours  of 
the  house  to  Cnemon  in  the  landlord's  absence.  Chariclea 
being  recognised  by  Calaairia,  ^Nausicles  abandona  the  claim 
to  her  which  he  had  advanced,  and  aeta  sail  with  Cnemon 
for  Greece,  while  Calaairia  and  Chariclea  proceed  in  search  1 
of  Tbeageues.  On  arriving  at  Mumphis,  tbey  find  that  with  ' 
bia  usual  good  luck,  he  ^ad  again  fallen  into  the  power  of 
Thyamis,  and  was  beaieging  that  capital  along  with  the  robber. 
A  treaty  of  peace,  however,  ia  speedily  concluded.  Thy- 
amis is  Siscovered  to  be  the  son  of  Calasiris,  and  is  elected 
higb-priest  of  Memphis. 

"  Arsace,  who  commanded  in  that  city,  iu  the  absence  of 
her  husband,  falls  in  love  with  Theagenea ;  but  as  be  per- 
severes in  resisting  al!  her  advances,  and  in  maintaining  hia  [ 
fidelity  to  Chariclea,  she  orders  him  to  be  put  to  the  tor-  \  ^ 
ture ;  she  also  commands  her  nurae,  who  was  the  usual 
confidant  of  her  amours  and  instrument  of  her  cruelty,  to 
poison  Chariclea;  but  the  cup-bearer  having  given  the 
nurse  the  goblet  intended  for  Chariclea.  she  eipires  la  con- 
vulsions. This,  however,  serves  as  a  preteit  to  conderm 
Chariclea  as  a  poiaooer,  and  she  ia  accordingly  appointed  to  . 
be  burnt,  After  she  had  ascended  the  pile,  and  the  fire  bad 
been  lighted,  ahe  ia  saved  for  that  day  by  the  miracubus 
effeeta  of  the  atone  Pantarbe,  whicb  she  wore  about  lier 
person,  and  which  warded  off  the  flames.  During  the  en- 
Buing  night  a,  messenger  arrivea  from  Oroondates,  the 
husband  of  Arsace,  who  was  at  the   time  carrying  on  a 
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war  against  the  Ethiopians :  he  had  been  informed  of  the 
misconduct  of  his  wife,  and  had  despatched  one  of  his 
officers  to  Memphis,  with  orders  to  bring  Theagenes  and 
Chariclea  to  his  camp.  Arsace  hangs  herself ;  but  the  lovers 
are  taken  prisoners,  on  their  way  to  Oroondates,  by  the 
scouts  of  the  Ethiopian  army,  and  are  conducted  to  Hy- 
daspes,  who  was  at  that  time  besieging  Oroondates  in 
Syene.  This  city  having  been  taken,  and  Oroondates  van- 
quished in  a  great  battle,  Hydaspes  returns  to  his  capital, 
Meroe,  where,  by  advice  of  the  Gymnosophists,  he  proposes 
to  sacrifice  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  to  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
the  deities  of  Ethiopia. 

"  As  virgins  were  alone  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  being 
accepted  as  victims,  Chariclea  is  subjected  to  a  trial  of  chas- 
tity. Theagenes,  while  on  the  very  brink  of  sacrifice,  per- 
W  forms  many  feats  of  strength  and  dexterity.  A  bull,  which 
was'his  companion  in  misfortune,  having  broken  from  the 
altar,  Theagenes  follows  him  on  horseback  and  subdues  him. 
At  length,  when  the  two  lovers  are  about  to  be  immo- 
lated, Chariclea,  by  means  of  the  ring  and  fillet  which  had 
been  attached  to  her  at  her  birth,  and  had  been  carefully 
preserved,  is  discovered  to  be  the  daughter  of  Hydaspes, 
which  is  further  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Sisimithres, 
once  her  reputed  father ;  and  by  the  opportune  arrival  of 
Charicles,  priest  of  Delphi,  who  was  wanaering  "ihrough  the 
world  in  search  of  Chariclea.  After  some  demur  on  the 
part  of  the  Gymnosophists,  Chariclea  obtains  her  own 
release  and  that  of  Theagenes,  is  united  to  him  in  marriage, 
and  acknowledged  as  heiress  of  the  Ethiopian  empire*** 
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ROMANCE  OF  DAPHNIS  AND  CHLOE. 


SUMMAEY* 

*'  In  the  neighourhood  of  Mytilene,  the  principal  city  of 
Lesbos,  Lamon,  a  goatherd,  as  he  was  one  day  tending  'his 
flock,  discovered  an  infant  sucking  one  of  his  goats  with 
surprising  dexterity.  He  takes  home  the  child,  and  pre- 
sents him  to  his  wife  Myrtale ;  at  the  same  time  he  delivers 
to  her  a  purple  mantle  with  which  the  boy  was  adorned,  and 
a  little  sword  with  an  ivory  hilt,  which  was  lying  by  his 
side.  Lamon  having  no  children  of  his  own,  resolves  to 
bring  up  the  foundling,  and  bestows  on  him  the  pastoral 
name  of  Daphnis. 

*'  About  two  years  after  this  occurrence,  Dryas,  a  neigh- 
bouring shepherd,  finds  in  the  cave  of  the  Nymphs,  a 
female  infant,  nursed  by  one  of  his  ewes.  The  child  is 
brought  to  the  cottage  of  Dryas,  receives  the  name  of  Chloe, 
and  is  cherished  by  the  old  man  as  if  she  had  been  his 
daughter. 

"When  Daphnis  had  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
Chloe  that  of  twelve,  Lamon  and  Dryas,  their  reputed 
fathers,  had  corresponding  dreams  on  the  same  night.  The 
Nymphs  of  the  cave  in  which  Chloe  had  been  discovered 
appear  to  each  of  the  old  shepherds,  delivering  Daphnis  and 
Chloe  to  a  winged  boy,  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  who  com- 
mands that  Daphnis  should  be  sent  to  keep  goats,  and  the 
girl  to  tend  the  sheep.     Daphnis  and  Chloe  have  not  long 

*  From  Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction. 
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entered  on  their  new  employments,  which  they  exercise* 
with  a  care  of  their  flocks  increased  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  of  their  infancy,  when  chance  brings  them  to 
pasture  on  the  same  spot.  Daphnis  collects  the  wandering 
sheep  of  Chloe,  and  Chlpe  drives  frpm  the  rocks  the  goats 
of  Daphnis.  They  make  reeds  in  common,  and  share 
together  their  milk  and  their  wine; — ^their  youth,  their 
beauty,  the  season  of  the  year,  everything  tends  to  inspire 
them  with  a  mutual  passion :  at  length  Daphnis  having 
one  day  fallen  into  a  covered  pit  which  was  dug  for  a 
wolf,  and  being  considerably  hurt,  receives  from  Chloe  a 
kiss,  which  serves  as  the  first  fuel  to  the  flame  of  love. 

"  Chloe  had  another  admirer,  Dorco  the  cowherd,  who 
having  in  vain  requested  her  in  marriage  from  Dryas,  her 
reputed  father,  resolves  to  carry  her  off  by  force  ;  for  this 
purpose  he  disguises  himself  as  a  wolf,  and  lurks  aipong 
some  bushes  near  a  place  where  Chloe  used  to  pasture  her 
sheep.  In  this  garb  he  is  discovered  and  attacked  by  the 
dogs,  but  is  preserved  from  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  Daphnis. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  autumn  some  Tyrian  pirates,  having 
landed  on  the  island,  seize  the  oxen  of  Dorco,  and  carry  off 
Daphnis  whom  they  meet  sauntering  on  the  shore.  Chloe 
hearing  him  calling  for  assistance  £rom  the  ship,  flies  for 
help  to  Dorco,  and  reaches  him  when  he  is  just  expiring  of 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  corsairs  of  Tyre.  Before  his 
death  he  gives  her  his  pipe,  on  which,  after  she  had  closed  his 
eyes,  she  plays  according  to  his  instructions  a  certain  tune, 
which  being  heard  by  the  oxen  in  the  Tyrian  vessel,  they 
all  leap  overboard  and  overset  the  ship.  The  pirates  being 
loaded  with  heavy  armour  are  drowned,  but  Daphnis  swims 
safe  to  phore. 

"  Here  ends  the  first  book  ;  and  in  the  second  the  author 
proceeds  to  relate,  that  during  autumn  Daphnis  and  Chloe 
were  engaged  in  the  labours,  or  rather  the  delights,  of  the 
vintage.  After  the  grapes  had  been  gathered  and  pressed, 
and  the  new  wii^e  treasured  in  casks,  having  returned  to 
feed  their  flocks,  they  are  accosted  one  day  by  an  old  man, 
named  Fhiletas,  who  tells  them  a  long  story  of  seeing  Cupid 
in  a  garden,  adding,  that  Daphnis  and  Chloe  were  to  be 
dedicated  to  his  service ;  the  lovers  naturally  enquire  who 
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Cupid  ia,  for,  altbough  tliey  Imd  felt  Iiia  iuQuenee,  they  were 
ignorsnt  of  hia  name.  Philetaa  deacribea  hia  power  and  his 
attributes,  and  pointa  out  the  remedj-  for  the  pain  he 
iiiflietH. 

"  TliB  progress  of  their  We  waa  on  one  occasion  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrival  of  certain  youths  of  Methymnma,  who 
landed  near  that  part  of  the  island  where  Daphnis  fed  hia 
flocks,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chace  during 
vintage.  The  twigs  by  which  the  ship  of  these  sportsmen 
was  tied  to  the  shore  had  been  eaten  through  by  some  goats, 
and  the  veBsel  had  been  carried  away  by  the  tide  and  the 
land  breeze.  Its  crew  having  proceeded  up  the  country  ni 
search  of  the  owner  of  the  animals,  and  not  having  found 
him,  seized  Daphnis  as  a  substitute,  and  lash  him  severely, 
till  other  shepherds  come  to  his  assistance.  Philetas 
ie  appointed  judge  between  Daphnis  and  the  Methym- 
"oans,  but  the  latter,  refusing  to  abide  by  his  decision, 
riich  was  unfavourable  to  them,  are  driven  from  the  terri- 
»ry.  They  return,  however,  next  day,  and  carry  off  Chloe, 
with  a  great  quantity  of  booty.  Having  landed  at  a  place 
of  shelter  which  lay  in  the  course  of  their  voyage,  they  pass 
the  night  in  festivity,  but  at  dawn  of  day  they  are  terrified 
by  the  unlooked-for  appearance  of  Pan,  who  threatens  them 
with  being  drowned  before  they  arrive  at  their  intended 
place  of  destination,  unless  they  set  Chloe  at  liberty. 
Through  this  interposition  she  is  allowed  to  return  home, 
and  is  speedUy  restored  to  the  arms  of  Daphnis.  The 
grateful  lovers  sing  hymns  to  the  Nyinphs.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  they  sacrifice  to  Pau,  and  hang  a  goat's  skin  on  a 
pine  adjoining  his  image.  The  feast  whieh  follows  this 
ceremony  is  attended  by  all  the  old  shepherds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  recount  the  adventnreB  of  their  youth,  and 
their  children  dance  to  the  sound  of  the  pipe. 

"The  Third  Book  commences  with  the  approach  of  winter. 
The  season  of  the  year  precludes  the  interviews  of  Daphnis 
and  Chloe.  They  could  no  longer  meet  in  the  fields,  and 
Daphnis  was  afraid  to  excite  suspicion  by  visiting  the  object 
of  his  passion  at  the  cottage  of  Dryas.  He  ventures,  how- 
ever, to  approach  its  vicinity,  under  pretext  of  laying  snares 
for  birds.  Engaged  in  this  emplovment,  he  waits  a  long 
time  without  any  person  appearing  from   the  house.     At 
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length,  when  about  to  depart,  Dryas  himself  comes  out  in 
pursuit  of  a  dog,  who  had  run  off  with  the  family  dinner. 
He  perceiyes  Daphnis  with  his  game,  and  accordingly,  as  a 
profitable  speculation,  invites  him  into  the  cottage.  The 
birds  he  had  caught  are  prepared  for  supper,  a  second  cup  is 
filled,  a  new  fire  is  kindled,  and  Daphnis  is  asked  to  remain 
next  day  to  attend  a  sacrifice  to  be  performed  to  Bacchus. 
By  accepting  the  invitation,  he  for  some  time  longer  enjoys 
the  society  of  Chloe.  The  lovers  part,  prapng  for  the  revival 
of  spring ;  but  while  the  winter  lasted,  Daphnis  frequently 
visits  the  habitation  of  Dryas.  "When  spring  returns,  Daph- 
nis and  Chloe  are  the  first  to  lead  out  their  flocks  to  pasture. 
Their  ardour  when  they  meet  in  the  fields  is  increased  by  long 
absence  and  the  season  of  the  year,  but  their  hearts  remain 
innocent, — ^a  purity  which  the  author  still  imputes,' not  to 
virtue,  but  to  ignorance. 

"  Chromis,  an  old  man  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  married 
a  young  woman  called  Lycaenium,  who  falls  in  love  with 
Daphnis;  she  becomes  acquainted  with  the  perplexity  in 
which  he  is  placed  with  regard  to  Chloe,  and  resolves  at  once 
to  gratify  her  own  passion  and  to  free  him  from  his  embar- 
rassment. 

"  Daphnis,  however,  still  hesitates  to  practise  with  Chloe 
the  lesson  he  had  received  from  Lycsenium. 

"  In  the  Fourth  Book  we  are  told  that,  towards  the  close 
of  summer,  a  fellow-servant  of  Lamon  arrives  from  Myti- 
lene,  to  announce  that  the  lord  of  the  territory  on  which  the 
reputed  fathers  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe  pasture  their  flocks, 
would  be  with  them  at  the  approach  of  vintage.  Lamon 
prepares  everything  for  his  reception  with  much  assiduity, 
but  bestows  particular  attention  on  the  embellishment  of  a 
spacious  garden  which  adjoined  his  cottage,  and  of. which  the 
different  parts  are  described  as  having  been  arranged  in  a 
manner  fitted  to  inspire  all  the  agreeable  emotions  which  the 
art  of  gardening  can  produce.  On  this  garden  Daphnis 
had  placed  his  chief  hopes  of  conciliating  the  good- will  of  his 
master ;  and,  through  nis  favour,  of  being  united  to  Chloe. 
Lam  pis,  a  cowherd,  who  had  asked  Chloe  in  mnrriage  from 
Dryas,  and  had  been  refused,  resolves  on  the  destruction  of 
this  garden.  Accordingly,  when  it  is  dark,  he  tears  out  the 
slirubs  by  the  roots  and  tramples  on  the  flowers.     Dreadful 
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ia  the  consterDatioTi  of  Lamon  on  beholding  on  tlie  follow- 
ing morning  the  havoc  that  had  been  made.  Towards  even- 
ing hia  terror  is  increased  by  the  appearance  oi  Eudromua, 
one  of  hia.niaater's  servanta,  who  gives  notice  that  he  would 
be  with  them  in  three  daya.  AstyluB  (the  son  of  Dionv- 
Hophanea,  proprietor  of  the  territory)  arriveB  first,  and 
proraiaes  to  obtain  pardon  from  his  father  of  the  miachance 
that  had  happened  to  the  garden.  Astylus  is  accompanied 
by  a  parasite,  Gnatho,  who  is  smitten  with  a  friendship  a  la 
Oreeque  for  Dapiinia.  This  having  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  Lamon,  who  overhears  the  parasite  ask  and  obtain 
Daphnis  as  a  page  from  Astylus,  he  conceives  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  reveal  to  Dionysophanes,  who  had  by  this  time 
arrived,  the  myateriea  attending  the  infancy  of  Daphnis. 
He  at  the  same  time  produces  the  ornameuta  he  had  found 
with  the  child,  on  which  Dionyaophanes  instantly  recognizes 
his  son.  Haying  married  earlyin  youth,  he  had  a  daughter 
and  two  sods,  but  being  a  prudent  man,  and  satisfied  with 
this  stock,  he  had  eiposea  hia  fourth  child,  Daphnia:  a 
measure  which  had  become  somewhat  less  expedient,  as  his 
daughter  and  one  of  his  sons  died  immediately  after,  on  the 
same  day,  aud  Astylus  alone  survived.  The  change  in  the 
situation  of  Daphnis  does  not  alter  his  attachment  to  Chloe. 
He  begs  her  in  marriage  of  hia  father,  who,  being  informed 
of  the  circumstances  of  her  infancy,  inyites  all  the  distin- 
guished persons  in  the  neighbourhood  to  a  festival,  at  which 
the  articles  of  dreas  found  aiong  with  Chloe  are  eihibited.  ■ 

The  success  of  this  device  fully  answers  eipectation,  Chloe  J 

being  acknowledged  as  his  daughter  by  Megacles,  one  of  the  I 

guests,  who  was  now  in  a  prosperous  condition,  but  had  1 

eiposed  his  child  while  in  difficultiea.  There  being  now  no 
farther  obstacle  of  the  union  of  Daphnia  and  Cliloe,  their 
marriage  is  solemnized  with  rustic  pomp,  and  they  lead 
through  the  rest  of  their  days  a  happy  and  pastoral  Uie. 


ACHILLES  TATIUS. 


THE  LOYES  OF  CLITOPHO  AND  LEUCIPPE. 


SUMMAHT.* 

"  Clitopho,  engaged  in  marriage  to  his  half-sister  Cal- 
ligone,  resided  at  his  father  Hippias'  house  in  Tyre,  where 
his  cousin  Leucippe  came  to  seek  refuge  from  a  war  which 
was  at  that  time  carried  on  against  her  native  country 
Byzantium.  These  young  relatiyes  became  mutually  ena- 
moured. Callisthenes  of  Byzantium  carries  off  Calligone 
by  mistake  instead  of  Leucippe,  and  Leucippe's  mother 
having  discovered  Clitopho  one  night  in  the  chamber  of  her 
daughter,  the  lovers  resolved  to  avoid  the  effects  of  her 
anger  by  flight. 

**  Accompanied  by  Clinias,  a  friend  of  Clitopho,  they 
sailed,  in  the  first  instance,  for  Berytus.  After  a  short  stay 
there,  the  fugitives  set  out  for  Alexandria :  the  vessel  was 
wrecked  on  the  third  day  of  the  voyage,  but  Clitopho  and 
Leucippe,  adhering  with  great  presence  of  mind  to  the  same 
plank,  were  driven  on  shore  near  Pelusium,  in  Egypt.  At 
this  place  they  hired  a  vessel  to  carry  them  to  Alexandria, 
but  while  sailing  up  the  Nile  they  were  seized  by  a  band  ot 
robbers,  who  infested  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  robbers 
were  soon  after  attacked  by  the  Egyptian  forces,  com- 
manded by  Charmides,  to  whom  Clitopho  escaped  during 
the  heat  of  the  engagement.  Leucippe,  however,  remained 
in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  who,  with  much  solemnity  ap- 
parently ripped  up  our  heroine  close  to  the  army  of  Char- 
mides, and  in  the  eight  of  her  lover,  who  was  prevented 
from  interfering  by  a  deep  fosse  which  separated  the  two 
armies. 

"  The  ditch  having  been  filled  up,  Clitopho  in  the  course 
pf  the  night  went  to  immolate  himself  on  the  spot  where 

•  From  Dunlop's  History  of  FictioD. 
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leucippe  had  been  interred.  He  arrived  at  her  tomb,  but 
BIB  prevented  from  executing  hia  purpose  by  the  sudden 
kpearance  of  bis  servant  Siityrua,  and  of  Menelaua,  a 
7ounp;  man  who  had  sailed  with  him  in  the  vessel  from 
^erytua.  These  two  persona  had  also  escaped  from  the 
ahipwreck,  and  had  aftorwarda  fallen  into  the  power  of  the 
robbers.  By  them  Leucippe  had  been  accommodated  with 
a  false  iiterua,  made  of  sheep's  skin,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
deeeptio  vitus  above  related. 

"  At  the  command  of  Menelaus,  Leucippe  issued  from 
the  tomb,  and  proceeded  with  Clitopho  and  Menelaus  to 
the  quarters  of  Charmides.  In  a  short  time  this  com- 
mander became  enamoured  of  Leucippe,  as  did  also  Oorgiaa, 
one  of  his  officers.  Gorgias  gave  her  a  potion  calculated  to 
inspire  her  with  reciprocal  passion ;  but  which  being  ton 
strong,  affected  her  with  a  species  of  madness  of  a  very 
indecorous  character.  She  is  cured,  however,  by  Chaereas, 
another  ptraon  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  and  had 
discovered  the  secret  of  the  potion  from  the  servant  ot 
Gorgias. 

"  Taking  Chaereas  along  with  them,  Clitojiho  and  Leu- 
cippe sail  for  Alexandria.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  Leucippe 
was  carried  off  from  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place,  and 
hurried  on  board  a  vessel  by  a  troop  of  banditti  employed 
bj  Chaereas.  Clitopho  pursued  the  vessel,  but  when  just 
coming  Up  with  it  he  saw  the  head  of  a  person  whom  he 
mistook  for  Leucippe  struck  off  by  the  robbers.  Disheart- 
ened by  this  incident,  he  relinquished  the  pursuit,  and 
returned  to  Alexandria.  There  he  was  informed  that 
Melitta,  a  rich  Epheaian  widow,  at  that  time  residing  at  Alex- 
andria, bad  fallen  in  love  with  him.  This  intelligence  he 
received  from  hia  old  friend  Clinias,  who  after  the  wreck  of 
the  Teasel  in  which  he  had  embarked  with  Clitopho,  had  got 
on  shore  by  the  usual  espedient  of  a  plank,  and  now 
aaggeated  to  his  friend  that  ho  should  avail  himself  of  th<' 
predilection  of  Melitta. 

"  In  compliance  with  this  suggestion,  he  set  sail  with  her 
for  Ephesus,  but  persisted  in  postponing  the  nuptials  till 
they  should  reach  that  place,  in  spite  of  the  most  vehement 
importunitiea  on  the  part  of  the  widow.  On  tbeir  arrival 
at  Ephesus  the  marriage  took  place;  but  belore  Melitta's 
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object  had  been  accomplished,  Clitopho  discovered  Leucippe 
among  his  wife's  slaves ;  and  Thersander,  Meliita's  husband, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  drowned,  arrived  at  Ephesus. 
Clitopho  was  instantly  confined  by  the  enraged  husband ; 
but,  on  condition  of  putting  the  last  seal  to  the  now  invalid 
marriage,  he  escaped  by  the  intervention  of  Melitta.  He 
had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  was  overtaken  by  Ther- 
sander, and  brought  back  to  confinement.  Thersander,  of 
course,  fell  in  love  with  Leucippe,  but  not  being  able  to 
engage  her  affections,  he  brought  two  actions ;  one  declara- 
tory, that  Leucippe  was  his  slave,  and  a  prosecution  against 
Clitopho  for  marrying  his  wife.  Clitopho  escapes  being 
put  to  the  torture  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  8ostratus, 
Leucippe' s  father,  sent  on  a  sacred  embassy. 

"  Leucippe  is  at  last  subjected  to  a  trial  of  chastity  in  the 
cave  of  Diana,  from  which  the  sweetest  music  issued  when- 
entered  by  those  who  resembled  its  goddess.  Never  were 
notes  heard  so  melodious  as  those  by  which  Leucippe  was 
vindicated.  Thersander  was,  of  course,  nonsuited,  and  re- 
tired, loaded  with  infamy.  Leucippe  then  related  to  her 
father  and  Clitopho  that  it  was  a  woman  dressed  in  her 
clothes  whose  head  had  been  struck  off  by  the  banditti,  in 
order  to  deter  Clitopho  from  further  pursuit,  but  that  a 
quarrel  having  arisen  among  them  on  her  account,  Chaereas 
was  slain,  and  after  his  death  she  was  sold  by  the  other 
pirates  to  Sosthenes.  By  him  she  had  been  purchased  for 
Thersander,  in  whose  service  she  remained  till  discovered 
by  Clitopho." 

'  Sostratus  then  relates  how  Callisthenes,  after  discover- 
ing his  mistake,  became  enamoured  of  Calligone,  conducted 
her  to  Byzantium,  treated  her  with  all  respect,  expressing 
liis  determination  not  to  marrj^^  her  without  her  own  and 
her  father's  consent.  The  party  in  a  few  days  sail  to  By- 
zantium, where  the  nuptials  of  Clitopho  and  Leucippe  take 
place.  Shortly  afterwards  they  proceed  to  Tyre,  and  are 
present  at  the  wedding  of  Callistnenes  and  Calligone,  who 
had  arrived  in  that  city  before  them. 
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'  Thz  day  had  begun  to  emile  cheerily,  and  the  sun  wu 
tSready  gilding  the  tops  of  the  hills,  vheu  a  band  of  men,  in 
arms  and  appearance  pirates,*  having  aseended  the  eummit 
of  a  mountain  which  BtretcheB  down  towards  the  Heracleotict 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  paused  and  contemplated  the  sea  which 
waa  expanded  before  them.  "When  not  a  sail  appeared  on 
the  water  to  give  them  hopes  of  a  booty,  they  cast  their 
eyes  upon  the  neighbouring  shore  ;  where  the  scene  was  as 
follows :  a  ship  was  riding  at  anchor,  abandoned  by  her 
crew ;  but  to  all  appearance  laden  with  merchandize,  as  she 
drew  much  water. J  The  beach  wae  strewn  with  bodiea 
newly  slaughtered;  some  quite  dead,  others  dying,  yet  still 
breathing,  gave  sigus  of  a  combat  recently  ended.  Tet  it 
appeai'ed  not  to   have   been  a  designed  engagement ;  but 

*  Piracy  vtB  not  in  those  tiiaea  causidered  dishononible ;  but  the 
contrary.— Tbucjd.  B.  i.  i. 

t  Called  by  Ueiudutus,  K  ii.  \T,  the  Buoolio  mouth.  "  It  Beenu 
clenr  that  the  phrase  was  derived  from  tbe  iobabitaots  of  the  ragioD,  a 
horde  of  piratical  hardamen,  apparently  of  different  race  from  the 
agricultumi  jEgyptiaus.  They  haunted  tba  most  maraby  part  of  the 
Delta,  where  the  papyrua  reeds  eflootually  masked  their  retreata." — 
-       Blakesley'a  Herodotua. 

J  {jti  rpiTnv  Jiuor^pn — to  the  third  wale.  The  wales  are  atrong 
jiluika  citeniling  along  a  ehip'a  aide  through  the  whole  length  at  di^ 
ferent  heights,  serving  to  etreugtben  the  decks  and  form  the  ourvei. 

EiB  Cyclapa  nf  Euripides  may  illualratu  the  above— 
■■ori  viXfia  yaorpit  atpuf, — Cyclops.  503. 
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there  were  mingled  with  these  dreadful  spectacles  the  frag- 
ments of  an  unlucky  feast,  which  seemed  to  haye  concluded 
in  this  fatal  manner.  There  were  tables,  some  yet  spread 
with  eatables;  others  overturned  upon  those  who  had 
hoped  to  hide  themselves  under  them ;  others  grasped  by 
hands  which  had  snatched  them  up  as  weapons.  Cups  lay 
in  disorder,  half  fallen  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
been  drinking  from  them,  or  which  had  been  flung  instead  of 
missiles ;  for  the  suddenness  of  the  afiray  had  converted 
goblets  into  weapons. 

Here  lay  one  wounded  with  an  axe,  another  bruised  by  a 
shell  picked  up  on  the  beach,  a  third  had  his  limbs  broken 
with  a  billet,  a  fourth  was  burnt  with  a  torch,  but  the 
greater  part  were  transfixed  with  arrows ;  in  short,  the 
strangest  contrast  was  exhibited  within  the  shortest  com- 
pass; wine  mingled  by  fate  with  blood,  war  with  feast- 
ing, drinking  and  fighting,  libations  and  slaughters.  Such 
was  the  scene  that  presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  the 
pirates.  _  , 

They  gazed  some  time,  puzzled  and  astonished.  The  van« 
qui  shed  lay  dead  before  them,  but  they  nowhere  saw  the 
conquerors;  the  victory  was  plain  enough,  but  the  spoils 
were  not  taken  away;  the  snip  rode  quietly  at  anchor, 
though  with  no  one  on  board,  yet  unpillaged,  as  much  as  if 
it  had  been  defended  by  a  numerous  crew,  and  as  if  all  had 
been  peace.  They  soon,  however,  gave  up  conjecturing, 
and  began  to  think  of  plunder ;  and  constituting  themselves 
victors,  advanced  to  seize  the  prey.  But  as  they  came  near 
the  ship,  and  the  field  of  slaughter,  a  spectade  presented 
itself  which  perplexed  them  more  than  any  which  they  had 
yet  seen,  A  maiden  of  uncommon  and  almost  heavenly 
beauty  sat  upon  a  rock ;  she  seemed  deeply  afflicted  at  the 
scene  before  her,  but  amidst  that  affliction  preserved  an  air 
of  dignity.  Her  head  was  crowned  with  laurel ;  she  had  a 
quiver  at  her  shoulder ;  under  her  left  arm  was  a  bow,  the 
other  hung  negligently  down ;  she  rested  her  left  elbow  on 
her  right  knee,  and  leaning  her  cheek  on  her  open  hand, 
looked  earnestly  down  on  a  youth  who  lay  upon  the  ground 
at  some  distance.  He,  wounded  all  over,  seemed  to  be 
recovering  a  little  from  a.  deep  and  almost  deadly  trance ; 
yet»  even  in  this  situation,  he  appeared  of  manly  beauty, 
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iand  the  whiteness  of  his  cheeks  became  more  conspicuous 
from  the  biood  which  flowed  upon  them.*  Pain  had  de- 
pressed his  eye-lids,  yet  with  difficulty  he  raised  them 
towards  the  maiden ;  and  collecting  his  spirits,  in  a  languid 
voice  thus  addressed  her  '(while  the  pirates  were  still  gazing 
upon  bothji :  "  My  lovCj^are  you  indeed  alive  ?  or,  has  the 
rage  of  war  involved  you  also  in  its  miseries  ?  t  But  you 
cannot  bear  even  in  death  to  be  entirely  separated  from  ine, 
for  your  spirit  still  hovers  round  me  and  my  fortunes." — 
"My  fate,"  replied  the  maiden,  "depends  on  thee:  dost 
thou  see  this  (showing  him  a  dagger  which  lay  on  her 
knee)  ?  it  has  yet  been  idle  because  thou  still  breathedst;" 
and  saying  this,  she  sprang  from  the  rock. 

The  pirates  upon  the  mountain,  struck  with  wonder  and 
admiration,  as  by  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning,  began  to  hide 
themselves  among  the  bushes;,  for  at  her  rising  she  appeared 
still  greater  and  more  divine.  Her  "  shafts  J  rattled  as  she 
moved ;"  her  go'id-embroidered  garments  glittered  in  the 
sun  ;  and  her  hair  flowed,  from  under  her  laurel  diadem,  in 
dishevelled  ringlets  down  her  neck. 

"The  pirates,  alarmed  and  confused,  were  totally  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  this  appearance,  which  puzzled  them  more 
than  the  previous  spectacle ;  some  said  it  was  the  goddess 
Diana,  or  Isis,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  country ;  others, 
that  it  was  some  priestess,  who,  inspired  by  a  divine  frenzy 
from  the  gods,  had  caused  the  slaughter  they  beheld ;  this 
they  said  at  random,  still  in  ignorance  and  doubt.  She,  flying 
towards  the  youth  and  embracing  him,  wept,  kissed  niiii, 
wiped  off*  the  blood,  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  seemed  as  if 
she  could  yet  scarcely  believe  she  had  him  in  her  arms. 

The  Egyptians,  observing  this,  began  to  change  their 
opinion.  These,  said  they,  are  not  the  actions  of  a  deity ; 
a  goddess  would  not  with  so  much  afi'ection  kiss  a  dyijig 
body.  They  encouraged  one  another  therefore  to  go  nearer, 
and  to  inquire  into  the  real  state  of  things.  Collecting 
themselves  together,  then,  they  ran  down  and  reached  the 

*  Indum  Banguineo  yehiti  violaverat  ostro 
Si  quia  ebur. — Mn.  xii.  67. 
"t*  V  y^yovag  TToXknov  Trdpepyov.     The  expression  TroXfftov  Trapipyop 
means  a  by-work;  something  done  by-the-by. — Thucyd.  B.  i.  142. 
J  Iliad,  B.  i.  45. 
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maiden,  as  she  was  busied  about  the  wounds  of  tbe  joutli ; 
and  placing  themselyes  behind  her,  made  a  stand,  not  daring 
to  saj  or  do  any  thing.  But  she,  startled  at  the  noise  thej 
made,  and  the  shadow  they  cast,  raised  herself  up ;  and  just 
looking  at  them,  again  bent  down,  not  in  the  least  terrified 
at  their  unusual  complexion  and  piratical  appearance,  but 
earnestly  applied  herself  to  the  care  of  the  wounded  youth : 
so  totally  does  vehement  affection,  and  sincere  love,  overlook 
or  disregard  whatever  happens  from  without,  be  it  pleasing 
or  terrifying ;  and  confines  and  employs  every  faculty,  both 
of  soul  and  body,  to  the  beloved  object.  But  when  the 
pirates  advancing,  stood  in  front,  and  seemed  preparing  to 
seize  her,  she  raised  herself  again,  and  seeing  their  dark  com- 
plexion *  and  rugged  looks, — "  If  you  are  the  shades  of  the 
blain,"  said  she,  "  why  do  you  trouble  me  ?  Most  of  you 
fell  by  ea<;h  other's  hands ;  if  any  died  by  mine  it  was  in  just 
defence  of  my  endangered  chastity.  But,  if  you  are  living 
men,  it  appears  to  me  that  you  are  pirates  ;  you  come  very 
opportunely  to  free  me  from  my  misfortunes,  and  to  finish 
my  unhappy  story  by  my  death."  Thus  she  spake  in  tragic 
8train.t 

Tliey  not  understanding  what  she  said,  and  from  the  weak 
condition  of  the  youth,  being  under  no  apprehension  of 
their  escaping,  left  them  as  they  were ;  and  proceeding  to 
the  ship,  began  to  unload  it.  It  was  full  oi  various  mer- 
chandize ;  but  they  cared  for  nothing  but  the  gold,  silver, 
precious  stones,  and  silken  garments,  of  all  which  articles 
they  carried  away  as  much  as  they  were  able.  When  they 
thought  they  had  enough,  (and  they  found  sufficient  even  to 
satisfy  the  avidity  of  pirates,)  placing  their  booty  on  the 
shore,  they  divided  it  into  portions  not  according  to  value  but 
to  weight  (  intending  to  make  what  related  to  the  maiden 
and  the  youth,  matter  of  their  next  consideration.  At  this 
inslant  another  band  of  plunderers  appeared,  led  by  two 
men  on  horseback;  which  as  soon  as  the  first  party  ob- 
served, they  fled  precipitately  away,  leaving  their  booty 
behind  them,  lest  they  should  be  pursued ;  for  they  were 
but  ten,  whereas  those  who  came  down  upon  them  were  at 

*  A  full  description  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  buccaadem 
will  be  found  in  Achilles  Tatius. — B,  iii  a  9. 
t  'H  iiiv  ravra  tTTiTpayi^dii, 
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leRBt  twice  DB  many.     The  maiden  in  this 
second  risk  of  being  taken  captive. 

The  pirates  hastening  to  their  prey,  yet  from  surprise 
and  ignorance  of  the  facts  atopt  a  little.  They  concluded 
the  slaughter  they  saw  to  hare  been  the  work  of  the  tiret 
robbers;  but  seeing  the  maid  in  a  foreign  and  magnificent 
dresH,  little  affected  by  the  alarming  circumBtaneeH  which 
surrounded  her,  employing  her  whole  attention  about  the 
wounded  youth,  and  Bcemin^  to  feel  his  pains  as  if  they 
were  her  own,  they  were  much  struck  with  her  beauty  and 
greatness  of  mind  :  they  viewed  with  wonder  too  the  uoble 
form  and  stature  of  the  young  nian,  who  now  began  to 
recover  himself  a  little,  and  to  assume  his  usual  coun- 
tenance. After  sometime,  the  leader  of  the  band  advan- 
cing, laid  hands  upon  the  maiden,  and  ordered  her  to  arise 
and  foUow  him.  8he,  not  understanding  his  language,  yet 
guessing  at  hia  meaning,  drew  the  youth  after  her  (who  still 
kept  hold  of  her)  ;  and  pointing  to  a  dagger  at  her  hosora, 
made  signs  that  she  would  stab  herself,  unless  they  took 
both  away  together. 

The  captain,  comprehending  what  she  meant,  and  pro- 
mising himself  a  valuable  addition  to  his  troop  in  the  youth, 
if  he  should  recover,  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  making 
bis  lieutenant  dismount  too,  put  the  prisoners  upon 
their  horses,  and  ordered  the  rest  to  follow  when  they  cad 
collected  the  booty;  be  himself  walked  by  their  side,  ready 
to  support  them,  in  case  they  should  be  in  danger  of 
falling.  There  was  something  noble  in  this ;  a,  commander 
appearing  to  serve,  and  a  victor  waiting  upon  hia  captives  ;  y" 
each  is  the  power  of  native  dignity  and  beauty,  that  it 
can  even  impose  upon  the  mind  of  a  pirate,  and  subdue  the 
fiercest  of  men. 

They  travelled  about  two  furlongs  along  the  shore ;  then, 
leaving  the  sea  on  their  right  hand,  they  turned  towards 
the  mountains,  and  with  some  difGcnIty  ascending  them, 
they  arrived  at  a  kind  of  morass,  which  extended  on  the 
other  side.  The  features  of  the  place  were  these:  the 
whole  tract  is  called  JTie  Pasturaffe  by  the  Egyptians;  in 
it  there  is  a  valley,  which  receives  certain  overfiowinga 
of  the  Nile,  and  forms  a  lake,  the  depth  of  which  in 
the  centre  is  uufuthoiuable.     Ou  the  sides  it  shoals  Intc 
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a  marsb ;  for,  as  tlie  shore  is  to  the  sea,  such  are  marshes 
to  lakes. 

Here  the  Egyptian*  pirates  have  their  quarters;  one 
builds  a  sort  of  hut  upon  a  bit  of  ground  which  appears 
above  the  water ;  another  spends  his  life  on  board  a  vessel, 
which  serves  him  at  once  for  transport  and  habitation. 
Here  their  wives  work  for  them  and  bring  forth  their 
children,  who  at  first  are  nourished  with  their  mother's 
milk,  and  afterwards  with  fish  dried  in  the  sun ;  when  they 
begin  to  crawl  about  they  tie  a  string  to  their  ancles,  and 
suffer  them  to  go  the  length  of  the  boat.  Thus  this 
inhabitant  of  the  Pasturage  is  bom  upon  the  lake,  is  raised 
in  this  manner,  and  considers  this  morass  as  his  country, 
affording  as  it  does  shelter  and  protection  for  his  piracy. 
Men  of  this  description  therefore  are  continually  flocking 
thither ;  the  water  serves  them  as  a  citadel,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  reeds  as  a  fortification.  Having  cut  oblique  channels 
among  these,  with  many  windings,  easy  to  themselves,  but 
very  difficult  for  others,  they  imagined  themselves  secure 
from  any  sudden  invasion ;  such  was  the  situation  of  the 
lake  and  its  inhabitants. 

Here,  about  sunset,  the  pirate-chief  and  his  followers 
arrived ;  they  made  their  prisoners  dismount,  and  disposed 
of  the  booty  in  their  boats.  A  crowd  of  others,  who  had 
remained  at  home,  appearing  out  of  the  morass,  ran  to 
meet  them,  and  received  the  chief  as  if  he  had  been  their 
king ;  and  seeing  the  quantity  of  spoils,  and  almost  divine 
beauty  of  the  maiden,  imagined  that  their  companions 
had  been  pillaging  some  temple,  and  had  brought  away 
/  the  priestess,  or  perhaps  the  breathing  image  f  of  the  deity 

*  For  a  further  description  of  the  buccaneer  stronghold,  see  Achilles 
Tatius,  B.  iv.  c.  14. 

Perhaps  Heliodorus  (afterwards  a  bishop)  had  derived  the  materials 
for  his  graphic  description  of  their  haunts  and  manners  horn  personal 
residence  among  them,  as  was  the  case  (so  Horace  Walpole  informs 
ua)  with  Archbishop  Blackbume  {temp,  Geo.  II,)  who  in  his  younger 
days  is  said  to  have  been  a  buccaneer.  In  Herod,  v.  16,  is  a  curious 
account  of  a  fishing-town  built  in  the  lake  Prasias,  exactly  corrs* 
sponding  with  the  description  of  The  Pasturage  in  Heliodorus. 

+  'EjX'jrvovv  dyaXfxa, 
**  And  there  she  stood,  so  calm  and  pale 
That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fail, 
And  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head. 
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Iierself.  They  praiaed  the  yslour  of  their  captain,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  his  quarters ;  these  were  in  a  little  iaknd  at 
a  distance  from  the  rest,  set  apart  for  hirnself  and  his  few 
attendants.  When  they  arrived  he  djamiaaed  the  greater 
part,  ordering  them  to  assemble  there  again  on  the  morrun; 
and  then  taking  a  short  repast  with  the  few  who  remained, 
lie  delivered  his  captives  to  a  young  Greek  (whom  he  had 
not  long  before  tjvken  to  serve  as  an  interpreter),  assigning 
them  a  part  of  his  own  hut  for  their  hahitation ;  giving 
strict  orders  that  tlie  wounded  youth  should  have  all  pos- 
aible  care  taken  of  him,  and  the  maiden  be  treated  with  the 
utmost  respect;  and  then,  fatigued  with  hie  expedition,  and 
the  weight  of  cares  which  lay  upon  him,  be  betook  himself 
to  rest. 

Silence  now  prevailed  throughout  the  morass,  and  it  wa« 
the  first  watch  of  night,  when  the  maiden,  being  freed  from 
observers,  seized  this  opportunity  of  bewailing  her  mis- 
fortunes; inclined  to  do  ao  the  rather,  perhaps,  by  the 
Btillsesa  and  solitude  of  the  night,  in  which  there  was 
neither  sound  nor  sight  to  direct  her  attention,  and  call  off 
her  mind  from  ruminating  on  its  sorrows.  She  ky  in  a 
separate  apartment  on  a  little  couch  on  the  ground;  and 
fetching  a  deep  sigh,  and  shedding  a  flood  of  tears,  "  0 
Apollo,  she  cried,  "  how  much  more  severely  doat  thou 
punish  me  than  I  have  deserved!  Is  not  what  I  have 
already  suffered  sufficient  P  Deprived  of  my  friends,  cap- 
tured by  pirates,  exposed  to  a  thousand  dangers  at  sea,  and 
BOW  again  in  the  power  of  buccaneers,  am  1  still  to  expect 
Bometbing  worse  r  Where  are  my  woes  to  end  ?  If  in 
death,  free  from  dishonour,  I  embrace  it  with  joy ;  but  if 
that  is  to  he  taken  from  me  by  force,  which  I  have  not  yet 
granted  even  to  Theagenes,  my  own  hands  shall  anticipate 
my  disgrace,  shall  preserve  me  pure  in  death,  and  shall 
jeave  behind  me  at  least  the  praise  of  chastity.  0  Apollo, 
■  pjudge  will  be  more  severe  than  thou  art!" 

Xheagenes,  who  was  lodged  near,   overheard  ber 

And  of  her  bnaom,  warranted 

That  neither  Betise  Dor  puke  she  lacka, 

Yuu  inight  liave  thought  a  form  of  wai, 

Wrought  to  the  Terj  life,  waa  there  ; 

Bo  Btiil  ahe  wna,  8o  pale,  bo  fkir."~-Uariniou,  c 
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plaints,  and  intoiTupted  tbem,  saying,  ^'  Cease,  my  deaf 
Gharidea ;  you  haye  reason,  I  own,  to  complain,  but  by  so 
doing  you  irritate  the  deity:  he  is  made  propitious  by 
prayers,  more  than  by  expostulations;  you  must  appease 
the  power  above  by  prayers,  not  by  accusations."  "  You 
are  in  the  right,"  said  she;  "  but  how  do  you  do  yourself?" 
— "Better  than  I  was  yesterday,"  he  replied,  "owing  to 
the  care  of  this  youth,  who  has  been  applying  medicine  to 
my  wounds."^"  Tou  will  be  still  better  to-morrow,"  said 
the  youth,  "for  I  shall  then  be  able  to  procure  an  herb 
which  after  three  applications  will  cure  them.  I  know  this 
by  experience ;  for  since  I  was  brought  here  a  captive,  if 
anjr  of  the  pirates  have  returned  wounded,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  this  plant  they  have  been  healed  in  a  few  days. 
Wonder  not  that  I  pity  your  misfortunes ;  you  seem  to  be 
sharing  my  own  ill  fate;  and,  as  I  am  a  d^reek  myself,  I 
naturally  compassionate  Grecians." 

"A  U-reek!  0  gods!"  cried  out  both  the  strangers  in 
transport,  "  a  G-reek  indeed,  both  in  language  and  appear- 
ance !  Perhaps  some  relief  to  our  misfortunes  is  at  hand." 
"  But  what,"  said-  Theagenes,  "  shall  we  call  you  ?  "— 
"  Cnemon."  "  Of  what  city  ?  "—"  An  Athenian."  "  What 
have  been  your  fortunes  ?  " — "  Cease,"  he  replied  ;  "  why 
touch  upon  that  subject ;  my  adventures  are  matter 
for  a  tragedy.  You  seem  to  have  had  sorrows  enough  of 
your  own ;  there  is  no  need  to  increase  them  by  a  recital 
of  mine ;  besides,  what  remains  of  the  night  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  relation;  and  the  fatigues  you  have  gone 
through  to-day  demand  sleep  and  rest."  They  would  not 
admit  his  excuses,  but  pressed  him  to  relate  his  story; 
saying,  that  to  hear  of  misfortunes  something  like  their 
own,  would  be  the  greatest  consolation  to  them. 

Cnemon  then  began  in  this  manner : — "  My  father's 
name  was  Aristippus,  an  Athenian,  a  member  of  the  Upper 
Council,*  and  possessed  of  a  decent  fortune.  After  the 
death  of  my  mother,  as  he  had  no  child  but  me,  he  began 
to  think  of  a  second  marriage,  esteeming  it  hard  that  he 
should  live  an  unsettled  life  solely  on  my  account;  he 
married  therefore  a  woman  of  polished  manners,  but  a 

*  BovXijc  ^^  ^VQ  avbf.  The  Council  of  the  500,  who  Wjpre  a  kind  of 
Committed  of  the  *EKK\ri<Tia  to  prepare  measures  for  that  assembly. 
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tnuchiefm alter,  called  Denneneta.*  From  the  moment  of 
her  marriage  she  brought  him  entirely  under  her  Bubjeotion, 
enticing  him  by  her  beauty  and  aeemiug  attentions ;  for 
there  never  waa  a  woman  who  possessed  the  arts  of  allure- 
ment in  a  greater  degree :  she  would  lament  at  bis  going 
out,  run  with  joy  to  meet  him  at  his  return,  blame  him  for 
his  stay,  and  mingle  kisses  and  embraces  with  the  tenderest 
expostidationa.  My  father,  entangled  iu  these  wilea,  waa 
entirely  wrapped  up  in  ber.  At  first  she  pretended  to 
behave  to  me  as  if  I  had  been  her  own  son ;  this  likewise 
helped  to  influence  my  father.  She  would  aometimes  kiaa 
me,  and  constantly  wished  to  enjoy  my  society.  I  readily 
complied,  suspecting  nothing,  but  was  agreeably  surpriBea 
at  her  behaving  to  me  with  so  much  maternal  affection. 
When,  however,  she  approached  me  with  more  wantonness ;  | 
when  her  kiasea  became  warmer  than  those  of  a  relation  ) 
ought  to  be,  and  her  glances  betrayed  marks  of  passion,  I 
began  to  entertain  auspiciona,  to  avoid  her  company,  and 
repress  her  caresses.  I  need  not  enumerate  what  artifices 
she  used,  what  promises  she  employed  to  gain  me  over, 
how  she  called  me  darling,  sweetest,  breath  of  her  life; 
how  she  mingled  blandishments  with  these  soft  words; 
how,  in  serious  aflairs,  she  behaved  really  as  a  mother,  in 
less  grave  hours  hut  too  plainly  as  a  mistress. 

"At  length,  one  evening,  after  I  bad  been  osaiating  at 
the  solemn  Panathemean  festival  (when  a  shipt  is  sent  to 
Minerva  by  land),  and  had  joined  in  the  hymns  and  usual 
procession,  I  returned  home  in  my  dress  of  ceremony,  with 
my  robe  and  crown.  She,  as  soon  as  she  saw  me,  unable 
to  contain  herself,  no  longer  dissembled  her  love,  but,  her 
eyes  sparkling  with  desire,  ran  up  to  me,  embraced  me,  and 
called  me  her  dear  Theaeua,  her  young  Hippolytua :  How 
do  you  imagine  I  then  felt,  who  now  blush  even  at  tho 
recital  P 

*  Cuemoa  and  hU  Bt«pmotber  will  recall  to  the  reitdur's  memorj 
Phoidra  and  Hippolytus. 

t  Iq  the  Cemtaicui,  without  the  citj,  was  lUi  eagine,  built  in  tha 
form  of  B,  ahip,  upon  which  the  iTEirXoc,  or  roha  of  Minerva,  vaa  hung, 
in  the  tDanner  of  a  sail,  and  which  was  put  iu  motiou  b;  coDcealed 
moohinei'y.  It  waa  oonyeyed  to  the  teraple  of  Ceres  Eleuslnin,  and 
from  tbanoe  to  tha  citadel,  whore  it  waa  put  upon  Minerva's  statue, 
which  woB  laid  upon  a  bed  etrewed  with  flowera,  and  called  rXacic- 
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"  My  father  that  night  was  to  sup  in  the  PrytanJbiim,* 
and,  as  it  was  a  grand  and  stated  entertainment,  was  not 
expected  to  return  home  till  the  next  day.  I  had  not  long 
retired  to  my  apartment,  when  she  followed  me,  and  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  the  gratification  of  her  wishes;  but 
when  she  saw  that  I  resisted  with  horror,  regardless  of  her 
allurements,  her  promises,  or  her  threats,  fetching  a  deep- 
drawn  sigh,  she  retired ;  and  the  very  next  day,  with  un- 
common wickedness,  began  to  put  her  machinations  in 
force  against  me. 

"  She  took  to  her  bed ;  and,  when  my  father  returned 
and  inquired  the  reason  of  it,  she  said  she  was  indisposed, 
and  at  first  would  say  no  more.  But  when  he  insisted, 
with  great  tenderness,  on  knowing  what  had  so  disordered 
her,  with  seeming  reluctance  she  thus  addressed  him: — 
*  This  dainty  youth,  this  son  of  yours,  whom  I  call  the  gods 
to  witness  I  loved  as  much  as  you  could  do  yourself, 
suspecting  me  to  be  with  child  (which,  till  I  was  certain  of 
it,  I  have  yet  concealed  from  you),  taking  the  opportunity 
of  your  absence,  while  I  was  advising  and  exhorting  him  to 
temperance,  and  to  avoid  drunkenness  and  loose  women 
(for  I  was  not  ignorant  of  his  inclinations  though  I  avoided 
dropping  the  least  hint  of  them  to  you,  lest  it  should 
appear  the  calumny  of  a  step-mother) — ^while,  I  say,  I  took 
this  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  alone,  that  I  might 
spare  his  confusion,  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  how  he  abused 
both  you  and  me ;  nor  did  he  confine  himself  to  words ;  but 
assaultiDg  me  both  with  hands  and  feet,  kicked  me  at  last 
upon  the  stomach,  and  left  me  in  a  dreadful  condition,  in 
wnich  I  have  continued  ever  since.' 

"  "When  my  father  heard  this,  he  made  no  reply,  asked 
no  questions,  framed  no  excuse  for  me ;  but,  believing  that 
she  who  had  appeared  so  fond  of  me,  would  not,  without 
great  reason,  accuse  me,  the  next  time  he  met  me  in  the 
house  he  gave  me  a  tremendous  blow;  and  calling  his 
slaves,  he  commanded  them  to  scourge  me,  without  so 
inuch  as  telling  me  the  cause  of  it.  When  he  had  vtrreaked 
his  resentment, '  Now,  at  least,'  said  I,  *  father,  tell  me  the 

*  The  public  hall  at  Athens,  in  which  the  Prytanes  for  the  tim« 
being,  and  some  other  magistrates,  had  their  meals,  and  entertained 
foreign  ambassadors. 


^m  ibersf 


and 
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Reason  of  this  sliameful  treatment.'  Tliia  enraged  him  tho 
inore,  '  Wliat  hypocriBT V  cried  he ;  'he  wnnts  me  to  repeat 
the  story  of  hia  own  wickedneaB.'  And,  turning  from  me, 
he  hastened  to  Demteneta.  But  this  iniplacablo  woman, 
not  yet  Biitis&ed,  laid  another  plot  against  me. 

"  She  had  a  young  slave  called  Thisbe,  handsome  enough, 
and  skilled  in  muBie.  She,  by  her  mistresa'B  ordera,  put 
iberself  in  my  way ;  and  though  she  had  before  frequently 

isted  aolicitations,  which,  1  own,  1  had  made  to  her,  she 
made  advances  lierHelf,  in  gestureR,  words,  and  beha- 
'.  I,  like  a  aiily  fellow  as  I  was,  began  to  be  vain  of 
my  own  attractions;  and,  in  short,  made  an  appointment 
with  hpr  to  come  to  my  apartment  at  night.  We  continued 
our  commerce  for  some  time,  I  always  exhorting  her  to 
take  the  grentest  care  lest  lier  mistreHS  should  detect  her. 
When,  one  day,  as  I  was  repeating  these  cautions,  she 
broke  out,  '  O  Cnemon!  how  great  is  your  simplicity,  if  you 
think  it  dangerous  for  a  slave  like  me  to  be  discovered  with 
jou.  What  would  you  think  this  very  mistress  deserves, 
"'  'ho,  calling  herself  of  an  honourable  family,  having  a  lawful 

iband,  and  knowing  death  to  be  the  punishment  of  her 
yet  commits  adultery?" — 'Be  silent,'  I  replied;  'I 

inot  give  credit  to  what  you  say.' — '  What  if  1  show  you 
adulterer  in  the  very  fact  ?' — '  If  you  can,  do.' — '  Most 
gly  will  I,'  says  she,  '  both  on  your  account,  who  have 
BO  abused  by  her,  iind  on  my  own,  who  am  the  daily 
Tictim  of  her  jealousy.  If  you  are  a  man,  therefore,  seize 
her  paramour.'— I  promised  I  would,  and  she  then  left  me. 

"  The  third  night  after  this  she  awakened  me  from  sleep, 
and  told  me  that  the  adulterer  was  in  the  house ;  that  my 
kther,  on  some  sudden  occasion,  was  gone  into  the  country, 
that  the  lover  had  taken  this  opportunity  of  secretly 

riCing  Demieneta.     Now  was  the  time  for  me  to  punish 

m  as  be  deserved ;  and  that  I  should  go  in,  sword  in 
Iiand,  lest  he  should  escape. 

"I  did  as  Thiabe  eihorted  me  ;  and  taking  my  sword,  she 
^ing  before  me  with  a  torch,  went  towards  my  mother's 
bedchamber.  When  I  arrived  there,  and  perceived  there 
was  a  light  burning  within,  my  passion  rising,  I  burst  open 
the  door,  and,  rushing  in,  cried  out, '  Where  ia  the  villain, 
the  vile  paramour  of  this  paragoa  of  virtue?'  and  thus 
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exclaiming,  I  advanced,  prepared  to  transfix  tliem  both, 
when  my  father,  O  ye  gods !  leaping  from  the  bed,  fell  at 
my  feet,  and  besought  me,  *  O  my  son !  stay  your  hand, 
pity  your  father,  and  these  grey  hairs  which  have  nourished 
you.  I  have  used  you  iU,  I  confess,  but  not  so  as  to 
deserve  death  from  you.  Let  not  passion  transport  you ; 
do  not  imbrue  your  hands  in  a  parent's  blood !' 

"  He  was  going  on  in  this  supplicatory  strain,  while 
I  stood  thunderstruck,  \sdthout  power  either  to  speak  or 
stir.  I  looked  about  for  Thisbe,  but  she  had  withdrawn. 
I  cast  my  eyes  in  amaze  round  the  chamber,  confounded 
and  stupified :  the  sword  fell  from  my  hand. 

"  DemsBneta,  running  up,  immediately  took  it  away ;  and 
my  father,  now  seeing  himself  oat  of  danger,  laid  hands 
upon  me,  and  ordered  me  to  be  bound,  his  wife  stimulating 
him  all  the  time,  and  exclaiming,  *  This  is  what  I  foretold ; 
I  bid  you  guard  yourself  from  the  attempts  of  this  youth ; 
I  observed  his  looks,  and  feared  his  designs.' — *  You  did,' 
he  replied ;  *  but  I  could  not  have  imagined  he  would  carry 
his  wickediiess  to  such  a  pitch.'  He  then  kept  me  bound ; 
and  though  I  made  several  attempts  to  explain  the  matter, 
he  would  not  suffer  me  to  speak. 

"  When  the  morning  was  come,  he  brought  me  out  before 
the  people,  bound  as  I  was;  and  flinging  dust  upon  his 
head,  thus  addressed  them :  *  I  entertained  hopes,  O  Athe- 
nians, when  the  gods  gave  me  this  son,  that  he  would  have 
been  the  staff  of  my  declining  agQ.  I  brought  him  up  gen- 
teelly; I  gave  him  a  first-rate  education;*  I  went  through 
every  step  needful  to  procure  him  the  full  privileges  of  a 
citizen  of  Athens ;  in  short,  my  whole  life  was  a  scene  of 
solicitude  on  his  account.  But  he,  forgetting  all  this, 
abused  me  first  with  words,  and  assaulted  my  wife  with 
blows ;  and  at  last  broke  in  upon  me  in  the  night,  bran- 
dishing a  drawn  sword,  and  was  prevented  from  committing 
a  parricide  only  by  a  sudden  consternation  which  seized  him, 
and  made  the  weapon  drop  from  his  hand.  I  have  recourse, 
therefore,  to  this  assembly  for  my  own  defence  and  his 
punishment.     I  might,  I  Imow,  lawiully  have  punished  him 

*  Literally,  "I  had  him  enrolled  in  his  proper  ward  (0parpio),  in 
his  proper  house  {ysvog),  and  among  those  arrived  at  puberty  {t^flfiot),** 
the  sucoeaaive  steps  to  Athenian  citizenship. 
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Bren  wfth  death  myself;  but  I  had  rather  leave  the  whole 
matter  to  your  judgment  than  stain  my  own  handa  with  hja 
blood ;'  and,  having  said  this,  he  began  to  weep. 

"  Demffineta  too  accompanied  him  with  her  tears,  lamenting 
the  untimely  hut  just  death  which  I  must  soon  suffer,  whom 
my  evil  geoius  had  armed  against  my  parent;  and  thus 
seeming  to  confirm  by  her  lamentations  the  truth  of  her 
husband's  accusations. 

"  At  length  I  desired  to  be  heard  in  my  turn,  when  the 
clerk  arising  put  this  pointed  question  to  me :  Did  I  attack 
my  father  with  a  sword  ?  When  I  replied,  '1  did  indeed 
attack  him,  but  hear  how  I  came  so  to  do' — the  whole 
assembly  eiclaimed  that,  after  this  confession,  there  was  no 
room  for  apology  or  defence.  Some  cried  out  I  ought  to 
be  stoned ;  others,  that  I  should  be  delivered  to  the  execu- 
tioner, and  thrown  headlong  into  the  Barathrum.'  During 
this  tumult,  while  they  were  disputing  about  my  punieh- 
uient,  I  cried  out,  '  AH  this  I  suffer  on  account  of  my 
mother-in-law ;  my  Btep-mother  makea  me  to  be  condemned 
unheard.'  A  few  of  the  assembly  appeared  to  take  notice 
of  what  I  said,  and  to  have  some  suspicions  of  the  truth  of 
the  case ;  yet  even  then  1  could  not  obtain  an  audience,  so 
much  were  ail  minds  possessed  by  the  disturbance. 

"  At  length  they  proceeded  to  ballot ;  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  condemned  me  to  death ;  some  to  be  stoned,  others 
to  be  thrown  into  the  Barathrum.  The  remainder,  to  the 
number  of  about  a  thousand,  having  some  suspicions  of  the 
machinations  of  my  mother-in-law,  adjudged  me  to  per- 
petual banishment ;  and  this  sentence  prevaded :  for  though 
a  greater  number  had  doomed  me  to  death,  yet  there  being 
a  difference  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  kind  of  death,  they 
were  so  divided,  that  the  numbers  of  neither  party  amounted 
to  a  thousand. 

"  Thus,  therefore,  was  I  driven  from  my  father's  house 
and  my  country ;  the  wicked  Demteneta,  however,  did  not 
remain  unpunished ;  in  what  manner  you  shall  hear  by-and- 
by. — But  you  ought  now  to  take  a  little  sleep ;  the  mght  ia 
tar  advanced,  and  some  rest  is  necessary  for  you." 

"  It  will  be  very  annoying  to  us,"  replied  Theagenes,  "  if 

■  The  BAmthrum  wua  a  f  awuieg  cisfl  behind  ths  Aorapolis,  into 
which  orimmola  were  coat. 
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you  leave  this  wicked  woman  unpunished." — "  Hear,  then,** 
said  Cnemon,  "  since  you  will  have  it  so." 

"  I  went  immediately  from  the  assembly  to  the  Pirasus, 
and  finding  a  ship  ready  to  set  sail  for  jEgina,  I  embarked 
in  her,  hearing  there  were  some  relations  of  my  mother's 
there.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  them  on  my  arrival, 
and  passed  the  first  days  of  my  exile  agreeably  enough 
among  them.  After  I  had  been  there  about  three  weeks, 
taking  my  accustomed  solitary  walk,  I  came  down  to  the 
port;  a  vessel  was  standing  in;  I  stopped  to  see  from 
whence  she  came,  and  who  were  on  board.  The  ladder  was 
no  sooner  let  down,  when  a  person  leapt  on  shore,  ran  up 
to  me,  and  embraced  me.  He  proved  to  be  Charias,  one  of 
ray  former  companions. — 'O  Cnemon  I'  he  cried  out,  'I 
bring  you  good  news.  You  are  revenged  on  your  enemy : 
DemsBneta  is  dead.' — *  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you, 
Charias,'  I  replied ;  '  but  why  do  you  hurry  over  your  good 
tidings  as  if  they  were  bad  ones  ?  Tell  me  how  all  this  has 
happened ;  I  fear  she  has  died  a  natural  death,  and  escaped 
that  which  she  deserved.' — '  Justice,'  said  he,  '  has  not 
entirely  deserted  us  (as  Hesiod*  says);  and  though  she 
sometimes  seems  to  wink  at  crime  for  a  time,  protecting 
her  vengeance,  such  wretches  rarely  escape  at  last :  neither 
has  DemsBneta.  From  my  connexion  with  Thisbe,  I  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  whole  aifair. 

" '  After  your  unjust  exile,  your  father,  repenting  of  what 
he  had  done,  retired  from  the  sight  of  the  world,  into  a 
lonely  villa,  and  there  lived ;  "  gnawing  his  own  heart," 
according  to  the  poet.t  But  the  furies  took  possession  of 
his  wife,  and  her  passion  rose  to  a  higher  pitch  in  your  ab- 
sence than  it  had  ever  done  before.  She  lamented  your  mis- 
fortunes and  her  own,  calling  day  and  night  in  a  Irantic 

♦  Hesiod,  "  Works  and  Days,"  221. 

**  Justice 

When  mortals  violate  her  sacred  laws, 
When  judges  hear  the  bribe  and  not  the  cause, 
Close  by  her  parent  god  behold  her  stand, 
And  urge  the  punishment  their  sins  demand." — Lee. 
Ammianus    Marcellinus  says,  B.  xxix.,  **  Inconnivent  justitias  oculuc^ 
sirbiter  et  vindex  perpetuus  i*erum." 

Iiar6  antecedentem  scelestum 
Deseruit  pede  Poena  claudo. — Hor.  Od.iiL  11.  31. 
t  "Ov  Ovfibv  Karidwv,     II.  vi  202, 
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msnner  upon  Cnemon,  her  dear  boy,  her  soul ;  insomuch 
that  the  women  of  lier  Bcqiiuintance,  who  visited  her,  won- 
dered at  «nd  proised  ber ;  tliat,  though  a  step-dame,  ehe  felt 
ft  mother's  affection.  They  endeavoured  to  console  and 
strengthen  her ;  but  she  replied  that  her  sorrows  were  past 
couHolation,  and  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  wound 
which  rankled  at  her  heart. 

alone  she  abuaed  Thisbe  for  the  share 
le  had  in  the  business.  "  How  slow  were  you  in  assisting 
ly  lovp !  How  ready  in  administering  to  my  revenge ! 
'ou  deprived  me  of  him  I  loved  above  all  the  world,  with- 
out giving  me  an  instant  to  repent  and  be  appoaaed."  And 
she  gave  plain  hints  that  kIib  intended  some  miBchief 
a^nat  her. 

■' '  Thiabe  seeing  her  disappointed,  enraged,  almost  out  of 
her  senses  with  love  and  grief,  and  capable  of  uodertaking 
anything,  determined  to  be  beforehand  with  her;  and.  by 
laying  a  snare  for  her  mistress,  to  provide  for  her  owe 
security.  One  day,  therefore,  she  thus  accosted  her; 
" ''""       "  mistress,  do  you  wrongfully   accuse  your 

always  been  my  study  to  obey  your  will  in 
T  I  could ;  if  unytbing  unlucky  has  hap- 
liened,  fortune  is  to  blame ;  I  am  ready  now,  if  you  com- 
mand me,  to  endeavour  to  find  a  remedy  for  your  distress." 
— ^"  "What  remedy  can  you  find?"  cried  she,  "He  who  alone 
could  ease  my  torments  is  far  distant ;  the  unexpected  lenltv 
of  his  judges  has  been  my  ruin:  had  he  been  stoned  or 
otherwise  put  to  death,  my  hopes  and  cares  would  have  been 
buried  witli  him.  Impossibility  of  gratification  ertioguishes 
desire,  and  despair  makes  the  heart  callous.  But  now  I 
to  have  him  before  my  eyea ;  I  hear,  and  blush  at 
ibraid  me  with  hia  injuries.  Sometimes  1 
heart  that  he  will  return  again,  and  that  I 
obtain  my  wishes  ;  at  other  times  I  form  schemes  of 
seeking  him  myself,  on  whatever  shore  he  wanders.  These 
thoughts  agitate,  inflame,  and  drive  me  beside  myself  Ye 
gods !  I  am  justly  served.  Why,  instead  of  laying  schemes 
against  his  fife,  did  I  not  persist  in  endcavoufiiig  to  subdue 
him  by  kindness  ?  He  refused  me  at  first,  and  it  was  but 
fitting  he  should  do  so ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  he  reverenced 
his  father's  bed.  Time  and  persuasion  might  have  overc 
coldneas;  but  X,  unjust,  and  inhuman  asl  was,  i 
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like  a  tyrant  than  his  mistress,  cruelly  punished  his  first  dia- 
obedience.  Yet  with  how  much  justice  might  he  slight 
DemsBneta,  whom  he  so  infinitely  surpassed  in  beauty !  But, 
my  dear  Thisbo,  what  remedy  is  it  you  hint  at  ?  "  The  art- 
ful slave  replied :  "  O  Mistress,  Cnemou,  as  most  people 
think,  in  obedience  to  the  sentence,  has  departed  both  from 
the  city  and  from  Attica ;  but  I,  who  inquire  anxiously 
into  everything  that  you  can  have  any  concern  in,  have  dis- 
covered that  he  is  lurking  somewhere  about  the  town.  You 
have  heard  perhaps  of  Arsinoe  the  singer :  he  has  long  been 
connected  with  her.  After  his  misfortune,  she  promised  to 
go  into  exile  with  him,  and  keeps  him  concealed  at  her  house 
till  she  can  prepare  herself  for  setting  out." — "  Happy 
Arsinoe!"  cried  Dem»neta ;  "happy  at  first  in  possessing 
the  love  of  Cnemon,  and  now  in  being  permitted  to  accom- 
pany him  into  banishment.  But  what  is  all  this  to  me  ?  " 
— "  Attend,  and  you  shall  hear,"  said  Thisbe.  "  I  will  pre- 
tend that  I  am  in  love  with  Cnemon.  I  will  beg  Arsinoe, 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  to  introduce  me  some  night  to 
him  in  her  room ;  you  may,  if  you  please,  represent  Arsinoe, 
and  receive  his  visit  instead  of  me.  I  will  take  care  that  he 
shall  have  drunk  a  little  freely  when  he  goes  to  bed.  If  you 
obtain  your  wishes,  perhaps  you  may  be  cured  of  your 
passion.  The  first  gratification  sometimes  extinguishes  the 
fiame  of  desire.  Love  soon  finds  its  end  in  satiety :  but 
if  yours  (which  I  hope  will  not  be  the  case)  should  still 
continue,  we  may  perhaps  find  some  other  scheme  to  satisfy 
it ;  at  present  let  us  attend  to  this  which  I  have  pro- 
posed." 

" '  Demffineta  eagerly  embraced  the  proposal,  and  desired 
her  to  put  it  into  immediate  execution.  Thisbe  demanded 
a  day  only  for  preparation  ;  and  going  directly  to  Arsinoe, 
asked  her  if  she  knew  Teledemus.  Arsinoe  replying  that 
she  did,  "  Receive  us  then,"  says  she,  "  this  evening  into 
your  house;  I  have  promised  to  sleep  with  him  to-night: 
he  will  come  first ;  I  shall  follow,  when  I  have  put  my  mis- 
tress to  bed."  Then  hastening  into  the  country  to  Aristip- 
pus,  she  thus  addressed  him :  "  I  come,  master,  to  accuse 
myself;  punish  me  as  you  think  fit.  I  have  been  the  cause 
of  your  losing  your  son ;  not  indeed  willingly,  but  yet  I  was 
instrumental  in  his  destruction  :  for  when  I  perceived  that 
*  AtinpoQ  larai  n'Xovf,  we  will  go  on  a  fresh  tack. 
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my  mistress  led  a  dissolute  life,  and  injured  your  bed,  I  began 
to  fear  for  myself,  lest  I  should  suffer  if  she  should  be 
detected  by  anybody  else.  I  pitied  you  too,  who  received 
such  ill  returns  for  all  your  affection  ;  I  was  afraid,  however, 
of  mentioning  the  matter  to  you,  but  I  discovered  it  to  my 
young  master ;  and  coming  to  him  by  night,  to  avoid  obser- 
vation, I  told  him  that  an  adulterer  was  sleeping  with  my 
mistress.  He,  hurried  on  by  resentment,  mistook  my  mean- 
ing, and  thought  I  said  that  an  adulterer  was  then  with  her. 
His  passion  rose  ;  he  snatched  a  sword,  and  ran  madly  on 
towards  your  bedchamber.  It  was  in  vain  I  endeavoured 
to  detain  him,  and  to  assure  him  that  no  adulterer  was  then 
with  my  mistress ;  he  regarded  not  what  I  said,  either  made 
deaf  by  rage,  or  imagining  that  I  changed  my  purpose.  The 
rest  you  know.  Tou  have  it  in  your  power  at  least  to  clear 
up  the  character  of  your  banished  son,  and  to  punish  her 
who  has  injured  botn  of  you ;  for  I  will  shew  you  to-day 
Demaeneta  with  an  adulterer,  in  a  strange  house  without 
the  city,  and  in  bed." 

"*  If  you  can  do  that,"  said  Aristippus,  "your  freedom 
shall  be  your  reward.  I  shall,  perhaps,  take  some  com- 
fort  in  life,  when  I  have  got  rid  oV  this  ^cked  woman.  I 
have  for  some  time  been  uneasy  within  myself:  I  have 
suspected  her ;  but,  having  no  proofs,  I  was  silent.  But 
what  must  we  do  now  ?  " — "  You  know,"  said  she,  **  the 
garden  where  is  the  monument  of  the  Epicureans :  come 
there  in  the  evening,  and  wait  for  me."  And  having  so 
said,  away  she  goes ;  and  coming  to  DemsBneta,  "  Dress 
yourself,"  she  cries,  "  immediately ;  neglect  nothing  that  can 
set  off  your  person  ;  everything  that  I  have  promised  you  is 
ready."  -  Demseneta  did  as  she  was  desired,  and  adorned  her- 
self with  all  her  skill ;  and  in  the  evening  Thisbe  attended  her  to 
the  place  of  assignation.  When  they  came  near  she  desired  her 
to  stop  a  little ;  and  going  forwards  she  begged  Arsinoe  to 
step  into  the  next  house,  and  leave  her  at  liberty  in  her  own ; 
for  she  wished  to  spare  the  young  man's  blushes,  who  was  but 
lately  initiated  into  love  affairs  ;  and,  having  persuaded  her, 
she  returned,  introduced  Dem8Bneta,put  her  to  bed, took  away 
the  light  (lest,  forsooth,  you,  who  were  then  sale  at  ^gina, 
should  discover  her),  and  entreated  her  to  enjoy  the  good 
fortune  which  awaited  her  in  silence.  "  I  will  now  go,"  said 
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slie,  *'  and  bring  the  youth  to  you ;  he  is  drinking  at  a  house 
in  the  neighbo  rhood." — Away  she  flies  where  Aristippus 
was  waiting,  and  exhorts  him  to  go  immediately  and  bind 
the  adulterer  fast.  He  follows  her,  rushes  into  the  house, 
and,  by  help  of  a  little  moonlight  which  shone,  with  difficulty 
finding  the  bed,  exclaims,  "  I  have  caught  you  now,  you 
abandoned  creature ! "  Thisbe  immediately  upon  this 
exclamation  bangs  to  the  door  on  the  other  side,  and  cries 
out,  "  What  untoward  fortune !  the  adulterer  has  escaped ; 
but  take  care  at  least  that  you  secure  the  adulteress." — 
"  Make  yourself  easy,"  he  replied ;  "  I  have  secured  this 
wicked  woman,  whom  I  was  the  most  desirous  of  taking :" 
and  seizing  her,  he  began  to  drag  her  towards  the  city.  But 
she  feeling  deeply  the  situation  she  was  in,  the  disappoint- 
ment of  her  hopes,  the  ignominy  which  must  attend  her 
offences,  and  the  punishment  which  awaited  them,  vexed  and 
enraged  at  being  deceived  and  detected,  when  she  came  near 
the  pit  which  is  in  the  Academy  (you  know  the  place  where 
our  generals  sacrifice  to  the  Manes  of  our  heroes),  suddenly 
disengaging  herself  from  the  hands  of  the  old  man,  flung 
herself  headlong  in  :  and  thus  she  died*  a  wretched  death, 
suited  for  a  wretch  like  herself. 

"  *  Upon  this  Aristippus  cried  out, "  Tou  have  yourself  anti- 
cipated the  justice  of  the  laws,"  and  the  next  day  he  laid  the 
whole  matter  before  the  people ;  and  having  with  difficulty  ob- 
tained his  pardon,  consulted  his  friends  and  acquaintance 
how  best  he  could  obtain  your  recall.  "What  success  he  has 
met  with  1  cannot  inform  you  of;  for  I  have  been  obliged, 
as  you  see,  to  sail  here  on  my  own  private  business.  But  I 
think  you  have  the  greatest  reason  to  expect  that  the  people 
will  consent  to  your  return,  and  that  your  father  will  him- 
self come  to  seek  you,  and  conduct  you  home.' — Here 
Charias  ended  his  recital.  How  I  came  to  this  place,  and 
what  have  been  my  fortunes  since,  would  take  up  more  time 
and  words  than  there  is  at  present  opportunity  for." 

Having  said  this,  he  wept ;  the  strangers  wept  with  him, 
seemingly  for  his  calamities,  really,  perhaps,  in  remembrance 
of  their  own  :  nor  would  they  have  ceasea  from  lamentation, 
had  not  sleep  coming  over  them  through  the  luxury  of  grief, 
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at  length  dried  their  tears.  They  then  lay  iu  repose  ;  but 
Tliyamie  (for  that  waa  the  name  of  the  pirate  captain) 
iisving  slept  quietly  the  first  part  of  the  night,  was  after- 
wards disturbed  by  wandering  dreams ;  and  starting  from 
his  sleep,  and  pondering  what  they  should  mean,  waa  kept 
awake  by  his  perplexities  the  remainder  of  the  night.  Fur 
about  the  time  when  the  cocks  crow  (whether  a  natural 
instinct  induces  thenn  to  salute  the  returning  sun,  or  a  feel- 
ing of  warmth  and  a  desire  of  food  and  motion  escites  thein 
to  rouae  those  who  are  about  them  with  their  soag)  the  fl 
following  vision  appeared  to  him. 

He  aeemed  to  be  in  Memphis,  hia  native  cifcj[ ;  and  enter- 
ing into  the  temple  of  laia,  he  saw  it  shining  with  the  apleu- 
dour  of  a  thousand  lighted  lamps ;  the  altara  were  filled  with 
bleeding  victiraa  of  all  aorta  ;  aU  the  avenuea  of  the  temple 
were  crowded  witli  people,  and  resounded  with  the  noiae  ot 
the  passing  throngs.  When  he  had  penetrated  to  theinmoat  i  . 
sanctuary  of  the  edifice,  the  goddess  seemed  to  meet  him, 
trt  give  Chariclea  into  hia  hands,  and  to  say,  "  O  Thyaniis,  I  * 
deliver  this  maiden  to  yon ;  but  though  baring  you  shall  not 
have  her,  but  shall  be  unjust,  and  kill  your  guest ;  yet  she 
shall  not  be  killed." — This  dream  troubled  him,  and  he 
turned  it  every  way  in  hia  mind ;  at  length,  wearied  with 
conjectures,  he  wrested  its  signification  to  his  own  wishes. 
Toll  shall  have  her,  and  not  have  her ;  that  ia,  you  ahail  have 
her  as  a  wife,  not  aa  a  virgin :  and  as  for  the  killing,  he  un- 
derstood it  to  mean,  thou  shalt  wound  her  virginity,  but  the 
wound  shall  not  be  mortal.  And  thus,  led  by  hia  desires, 
he  interpreted  his  vision. — When  the  morning  dawned,  he 
called  hia  principal  followers  about  him,  and  ordered  their 
booty,  which  he  called  by  the  specious  name  of  spoils,  to  bo 
brought  out  into  the  midst ;  and  sending  for  Cnemon, 
directed  him  to  bring  with  him  the  captives  whom  he  had 
the  care  of.  When  they  were  being  brought,  "  What 
fortune,"  they  eiclaimed,  '■  awaits  us  now  ?"  and  besought 
the  protection  and  assistance  of  Cnemon.  He  promised  to 
do  ftU  that  was  in  his  power  for  them,  and  comforted  and 
encouraged  them.  He  told  them  that  the  pirate  captain 
had  notiiing  barb.nroua  in  his  diapoaition ;  that  hia  manners 
were  rather  gentle;  that  he  belonged  to  an  illuatriou* 
iftmily,  and  from  ueccBsity  alone  had  embraced  thia  kind  ol 
0  2 
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life.  When  all  were  met  together,  and  they  too  made  their 
appearance,  Thyamis,  seating  himself  on  an  eminence,  and 
ordering  Cnemon,  who  understood  the  Egyptian  tongue, 
(whereas  he  himself  could  not  speak  Greek)  to  inter- 
pret what  he  said  to  the  captives,  thus  addressed  the 
assembly : — 

"  You  know,  comrades,  what  my  sentiments  have  always 
been  towards  you.  You  are  not  ignorant,  how  being  the 
son  of  the  high-priest  of  Memphis,  and  being  frustrated  of 
succeeding  to  the  office  *  after  the  departure  of  my  father, 
my  younger  brother  against  all  law  depriving  me  of  it,  I 
fled  to  you,  that  I  might  revenge  the  injury,  and  recover  my 
dignity.  I  have  been  thought  worthy  to  command  you, 
and  yet  I  have  never  arrogated  any  particular  privileges  to 
myself:  if  money  was  to  be  distributed,  I  desired  only  an 
equal  share  of  it ;  if  captives  were  to  be  sold,  I  brought 
their  price  into  the  common  stock  ;  for  I  have  always 
deemed  it  to  be  the  part  of  a  valiant  leader,  to  take  the 
larger  share  of  toil,  and  only  an  equal  share  of  spoils.  As 
to  the  captives,  those  men  whose  strength  of  body  promised 
to  be  serviceable  to  us,  I  kept  for  ourselves ;  the  weaker  I 
sold.  I  never  abused  the  women.  Those  of  any  rank  I 
suffered  to  redeem  themselves  with  money ;  and  sometimes, 
out  of  compassion,  dismissed  them  without  ransom :  those 
of  inferior  condition,  who,  if  they  had  not  been  taken,  would 
have  passed  their  lives  in  servile  offices,  I  employed  in  such 
services  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to.  But  now  I  do  ask 
one  part  of  these  spoils  for  myself,  this  foreign  maiden.  I 
might  take  her  by  my  own  authority,  but  I  would  rather 
receive  her  by  your  common  consent;  for  it  were  foolish 
in  me  to  do  anything  with  a  prisoner  against  the  will  of  my 
friendb.  Neither  do  I  ask  this  favour  of  you  gratis ;  I  am 
willing,  in  recompense  for  it,  to  resign  my  share  in  all  the 
other  booty.  For  since  the  priestly  caste  despises  common 
amours,  I  am  determined  to  take  this  maiden  to  myself,  not 
out  of  mere  lust,  but  for  the  sake  of  offspring.  And  I  will 
explain  to  you  the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  do  so. 

"  In  the  first  place  she  appears  to  me  to  be  well  bom :  I 
form  this  conjecture  botK  from  the  riches  which  were  found 

*  The  succesaion  to    the  Egyptian  priesthood  waa  hereditary.— 
Vide  Herod,  ii.  37. 
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■txrat  her,  and  from  her  not  being  depresKed  bj  her  cala- 
mities, but,  seeming  to  rise  superior  to  them;  I  am  con- 
vinced that  her  disposition  is  good  and  Tirtuoua  ;  for,  if  in 
beauty  tthe  eurpassea  all,  and  by  her  looks  awes  all  beholdera 
into  respect,  can  we  do  otherwise  than  think  highly  of  her  ?  — 
But  what  recommends  her  above  every  thing  to  me  ia,  that  jP^ 
she  appears  to  be  a  prieatess  of  some  god ;  for,  in  all  her 
misfortunes,  ete  has  with  a  pious  regard  refused  to  liiy  aside 
her  aacred  robe  and  ehaplet.  Where  then  can  I  a  priest 
find  a  partner  more  fitting  for  me,  than  one  who  is  herself 
a  priestess  ?" 

The  applause  of  the  whole  company  testified  their  appro- 
bation. They  eshorted  him  to  marry,  and  wished  him  all 
possible  happiness.  He  then  pursued  his  discourse: — "I 
thank  you,  comrades ;  but  it  will  now  be  proper  to  inquire 
how  far  my  proposal  is  agreeable  to  this  maiden.  Were  I 
disposed  to  use  the  power  which  fate  has  put  into  my  hands, 
my  wiU  would  be  sufBcient  -,  they  who  can  compel  have  no  / 
need  to  entreat.  But  in  lawful  marriage,  the  iuclination  of  / 
both  parties  ought  to  coincide,"  Aud  turning  to  Chariclea, 
be  said,  " How,  maiden,  do  you  like  my  offer?  What  is 
your  country,  and  who  were  your  parents  ?  "  She,  keeping 
ner  eye  a  considerable  time  on  the  ground,  and  moving 
elowly  her  head,  seemed  to  meditate  what  she  should  answer. 
At  length,  raising  herself  gently  towards  Thyamia,  and 
dazzling  him  with  more  than  her  usual  charms  (for  her  eyea 
shone  with  uncommon  luatre,  and  the  circumstances  she  was 
in  gave  an  additional  glow  to  her  cheeks),  Cnemon  serving 
SB  interpreter,  she  thus  addressed  him : 

"  It  might  perhaps  have  been  more  proper  for  my  brother 
Theagenes  to  speak  on  this  occasion;  for  silence,  I  think, 
best  becomes  women,  especially  in  a  company  of  men.  Since, 
however,  you  address  yourself  to  me,  and  shew  this  first 
mark  of  humanity,  in  that  you  seek  to  obtain  what  you 
desire,  by  persuasion  rather  than  force  ;  since  the  main  sub- 
ject of  your  discourse  relates  to  me  alone;  I  am  compelled 
to  lay  aside  the  common  reserve  of  my  aei,  and  to  espiain 
myself  in  regard  to  the  proposal  of  marriage  which  yoi 
made,  even  before  such  an  audience.  Hear  then  what  is 
our  state  and  condition. 

"  Our  country  is  Ionia ;  our  family  one  of  the  most  ilh 
baaia  in  Ephesua.     In  early  youth,  aa  the  laws  ap|ioiute(i, 
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we  entered  into  the  priesthood.  I  was  consecrated  to 
Diana,  my  brother  to  Apollo.  But  as  the  office  is  an  annual 
one,  and  the  time  was  elapsed,  we  were  going  to  Delos 
to  exhibit  games*  according  to  the  custom  of  our  coun- 
try, and  to  lay  down  the  priesthood.  We  loaded  a  ship 
therefore  with  gold,  silver,  costly  garments,  and  other  things 
necessary  for  the  show  and  the  entertainment  which  we 
were  to  give  to  the  people.  We  set  sail ;  our  parents  being 
advanced  in  years,  and  afraid  of  the  sea,  remained  at  home : 
but  a  great  number  of  our  fellow  citizens  attended  us,  some 
on  board  our  ships,  others  in  vessels  of  their  own.  When 
/  we  had  completed  the  greatest  part  of  our  voyage,  a  tern- 
'  pest  suddenly  arose;  winds  and  hurricanes,  raising  the 
waves,  drove  the  ship  out  of  its  course.  The  pilot  yielded 
at  length  to  the  fury  of  the  storm ;  and  deserting  the  govem- 
\  ment  of  the  ship,  let  her  drive  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds. 
I  We  scudded  before  them  for  seven  days  and  nights ;  and  at 
'  length  were  cast  upon  the  shore  where  you  found  us,  and 
where  you  saw  the  slaughter  which  had  happened  there. 
Eejoicing  at  our  preservation,  we  gave  an  entertainment  to 
the  ship's  company.  In  the  midst  of  it,  a  party  of  the 
sailors,  who  had  conspired  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
our  riches,  by  taking  away  our  lives,  attacked  us;  our 
friends  defended  us  ;  a  dreadful  combat  ensued,  which  was 
continued  with  such  rage  and  animosity,  on  both  sides,  that 
of  the  whole  number  engaged  we  alone  survived  (would  to 
God  we  had  not !),  miserable  remains  of  that  unhappy  day ; 
in  one  thing  alone  fortunate,  in  that  some  pitying  deity  has 
brought  us  into  your  hands ;  and,  instead  of  death  which  we 
feared,  we  are  now  to  deliberate  upon  a  marriage.  I  do  not 
by  any  means  decline  the  offer.  Prisoner  as  I  am,  I  ought 
to  esteem  it  an  honour  and  a  happiness  to  be  permitted 
to  aspire  to  the  bed  of  my  conqueror.  It  seems  too, 
to  be  by  a  particular  providence  of  the  gods,  that  I,  a 
priestess,  should  be  united  to  the  son  of  a  high  priest. 
One  thing  alone  I  beg  of  you,  O  Thyamis.  Permit  me,  at 
the  first  city  I  arrive  at  in  which  there  is  a  temple  or  altar 
of  Apollo,  to  resign  my  priesthood,  and  lay  aside  these 

*  Otiapiav  rjyoiiiv.  The  AtheniaDs  made  a  solemn  voyage  to  Delos 
every  year ;  the  deputation  was  called  Otwpia  ;  the  persons  employed 
in  it,  deu/poi ;  the  Bhip,  OttapiQ,    See  Robinson's  Antiquities  of  Qreece. 
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"btiiget  of  my  office:  tliia  perhaps  would  with  most  pro- 
pi'iety  be  done  in  Memphis,  wben  you  shall  have  recovered 
the  digiiity  you  are  entitled  to.  Thus  would  our  wedlock 
be  celebrated  with  bett-er  auBpices,  joined  with  victory  and 
prosperous  auccesa :  but,  if  you  would  have  it  sooner,  be  it 
as  you  please;  let  me  only  first  perfonn  those  ritea  which 
the  custom  of  my  country  demands.     This  I  know  you  will 

<t  reliise  me,  aa  you  have  yourself  been,  as  you  say,  dedi- 

bed   to   holy  things  Iroin  childhood,  and  have  just  and 
Reread  notions  of  what  relatea  to  the  goda." 

Here  she  ceased,  and  her  tears  began  to  flow.  Her 
"speech  was  followed  by  the  approbation  and  applause  of  the 
company,  who  bid  her  do  thus,  and  promised  ner  their  aid. 
Thyarais  could  not  help  joining  nitli  them,  though  he  was 
not  entirely  satisfied,  for  his  eager  desire  to  possess  Chari- 
clea  made  him  think  even  the  present  hour  an  unreasoU' 
able  delay.  Her  words,  however,  like  the  syren's  song, 
soothed  him,  and  compelled  his  assent ;  he  thought,  too,  he 
saw  in  this  some  relation  to  his  dream,  and  brought  himself  . 
to  agree  that  the  wedding  should  be  celebrated  at  Mempliis.  i 
He  then  dismissed  the  company,  having  firat  divided  the 
spoils,  a  great  part  of  the  choicest  of  which  were  forced 
upon  him  by  his  people. 

He  gave  orders  that,  in  ten  days,  they  should  all  be 
ready  to  march  to  Memphis;  and  sent  the  Greeks  to  the 
habitation  in  which  he  had  before  placed  them.  Cnemon, 
too,  by  his  command,  attended  them  no  longer  now  as  a 
euard,  but  as  a  companion:  their  entertainment  was  the 
beat  which  Thyamis  could  afford  ;  and  Theagenes,  for  his 
Bister's  sake,  partook  of  the  same  handsome  treament.  He 
determined  witliiu  himself  t:0  see  Chariclea  aa  seldom  as 
possible,  lest  the  sight  of  her  should  intlame  the  desire 
which  tormented  him,  and  u:^e  him  on  to  do  anything 
inconsistent  with  what  he  had  agreed  to  and  prumiseu.  He 
deprived  himself,  therefore,  of  that  company  in  which  he 
most  delighted,  fearing  that  to  converse  with  her,  and  to 
restrain  himself  within  proper  bounds,  would  be  more  than 
he  could  answer  for.  When  the  crew  had  dispersed,  each 
to  his  habitation  in  the  lake,  Cnemon  went  to  some  dis- 
tance from  it,  in  search  of  the  herb  which  he  had  promised 
to    procure  for  Theagenes  ;    and   Theagenes,  taking   the 

iportunity  of  his  absence,  began  to  weep  and  lament,  not 
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addressing  himself  to  Chariclea,  but  calling  earnestly  upon 
the  gods :  and  she  with  tender  solicitude  inauiring  whether 
he  was  only  lamenting  their  common  misfortunes,  or  suf- 
fering any  new  addition  to  them  ? — "  What  can  be  newer  or 
more  unworthy,"  he  replied,  "  than  the  breaking  of  vows 
and  promises  ?  than  that  Chariclea,  entirely  forgetting  me, 
should  give  her  consent  to  another  marriage  ?" — "  God 
forbid!"  replied  the  maiden;  "let  not  your  reproaches 
increase  the  load  of  my  calamities ;  nor,  after  so  long  an 
experience  of  my  fidelity,  lightly  suspect  a  measure  which 
the  immediate  necessity  of  the  moment  compelled  me  to 
adopt:  sooner  will  you  change  than  find  me  changed  in 
regard  to  you.  I  can  bear  ill  fortune ;  nor  shall  any  force 
compel  me  to  do  anything  unworthy  of  the  modesty  and 
virtue  of  my  sex.  In  one  thing  alone,  I  own,  I  am  immo- 
derate, my  love  for  you ;  but  then  it  is  a  lawi'ul  one ;  and, 
however  great,  it  did  not  throw  me  inconsiderately  into  your 
power ;  I  resigned  myself  to  you  on  the  most  honourable 
conditions;  I  have  nitherto  lived  with  you  in  the  most 
inviolate  purity,  resisting  all  your  solicitations,  and  looking 
forward  to  a  lawful  opportunity  of  completing  that  marriage 
to  which  we  are  solemnly  pledged.  Can  you  then  be  so 
unreasonable  as  to  think  it  possible  that  I  should  prefer  a 
barbarian  to  a  Greek?  a  pirate,  to  one  to  whom  I  am 
bound  by  so  many  ties  P" — **  What,  then,"  said  Theagenes, 
"  was  the  meaning  of  that  fine  speech  of  yours  ?  To  call 
I  me  your  brother,  indeed,  was  prudent  enough,  to  keep 
'Thyamis  from  suspecting  the  real  nature  of  our  love,  and  to 
induce  him  to  let  us  continue  together.  I  understood,  too, 
the  meaning  of  your  veiling  the  true  circumstances  of  our 
voyage  under  the  fictions  of  Ionia  and  Delos.  But  so 
readily  to  accept  his  proposals,  to  promise  to  marry  him, 
nay,  to  fix  a  time  for  the  ceremony — this,  I  own,  disturbs 
me,  and  passes  my  comprehension ;  but  I  had  rather  sink 
into  the  earth  than  see  such  an  end  of  all  my  hopes  and 
labours  on  your  account." 

Chariclea  flung  her  arms  round  Theagenes,  gave  him 
a  thousand  kisses,  and  bedewing  him  with  tears,  cried 
out,  "  How  delightful  to  me  are  these  apprehensions  of 
yours !  They  prove  that  all  the  troubles  you  have  under- 
gone have  in  no  degree  weakened  your  love;  but  know, 
O  my  dear  Theagenes,  that  unless  I  had  promised  as  I  did, 
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e  should  not  now  be  talking  together.  Tou  must  be  een- 
BJble  that  contradiction  only  adda  force  to  violent  passion ; 
seeming  coniphance  allays  the  impulse  in  its  birth,  and  the 
alluremeut  of  promises  lulls  the  violence  of  desire.  Your 
rough  lovers  think  they  have  got  something  when  they  have 
obtained  a  promise :  and,  relying  upon  the  faith  of  it, 
become  quieter,  feeding  themselvea  with  hope.  I,  being 
aware  of  this,  in  words  resigned  myaelf  up  to  him,  com- 
mitting what  ahall  follow  to  the  gods,  and  to  that  genius 
■who  presides  over  our  lovea. 

"  A  short  interval  of  time  has  frequently  afforded  means 
of  safety,  which  the  wisest  counsels  of  men  could  not  have 
foreseen.  I  saw  nothing  better  to  be  done  than  to  endea- 
vour to  ward  off  a  certain  and  imminent  danger,  by  a 
present,  though  uncertain,  remedy.  We  must,  therefore, 
my  dearest  Theagenes,  use  this  fiction  as  our  best  ally, 
and  carefully  conceal  tl»e  truth  even  from  Cnemon ;  for 
though  he  seems  friendly  to  us,  and  is  a  Greek,  yet  he  is  a 
captive,  and  likely,  perhaps,  to  do  anything  which  may  ingra- 
tiate him  with  his  master.  Our  friendship  with  him  is  as 
yet  too  new,  neither  is  there  any  relation  between  us  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  give  us  a  certain  aasurance  of  his  fidelity. 
If  he  suspects,  therefore,  and  inquires  into  our  real  situa- 
tion, we  must  deny  it :  for  even  a  falsehood  is  commendable 
■when  it  is  of  service  to  those  who  use  it,  and  does  no  injury 
to  the  hearers  of  it." 

WhOe  Oharielea  was  thus  suggesting  this  course,  Cneisou 
comes  running  in,  with  an  altered  countenance,  and  scem- 
ingiy  in  much  agitation.  "  0  Theagenes,"  he  cried,  "  1  have 
brought  you  the  herb  I  mentioned ;  apply  it,  and  it  will 
heal  your  wounds ;  but  you  muat  now,  1  fear,  prepare  youi- 
self  for  others,  and  a  slaughter  equal  to  that  which  you 
have  lately  been  an  actor  in."  Theagenes  desiring  him  to 
explain  himself,  "  There  is  no  time  at  present ;"  he  replied, 
"  for  explanation ;  action  will  probably  anticipate  words ; 
but  do  ^ou  and  Chariclea  follow  me  as  fast  as  you  can-," 
and  taking  them  with  him,  he  brought  them  to  Thyamia. 
They  found  him  employed  in  burnishing  his  helmet  and 
sharpening  hia  spear,  "  Very  seasonably,"  he  exclaimed, 
'■  are  you  employed  about  your  arms;  put  them  on  as  fast 
as  you  can,  and  command  all  your  men  to  do  the  same,  for 
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a  hostile  force  is  approaching  greater  than  ever  threatened 
us  before,  and  they  must  now  be  very  near.  I  saw  them 
advancing  over  the  top  of  the  neighbouring  hill,  and  have 
made  all  possible  haste  to  bring  you  information,  giving 
the  alarm  to  every  one  I  met  with  in  my  passage." 

Thyamis,  at  these  tidings,  started  up  and  cried  out, 
"Where  is  Chariclea?"  as  if  he  were  more  apprehensive 
for  her  than  for  himself.  When  Cnemon  showed  her 
standing  near  the  door.  "  Lead  this  maiden  privately," 
says  he,  "  into  the  cave  where  I  keep  my  treasures,  and 
forget  not  to  replace  as  usual  the  C9vering  of  it;  having 
done  this,  return  to  me  as  fast  as  yoa  can :  meanwhile,  I 
will  prepare  for  the  storm  of  battle  which  awaits  us." 
Having  said  this,  he  ordered  his  lieutenant  to  bring  forth 
a  victim,  that  he  might  begin  the  engagement  after  a  due 
/  sacrifice  to  his  country's  gods.  Cnemon  proceeded  to 
^  execute  his  commission,  and  leading  off  Chariclea,  who 
turned  earnestly  towards  Theagenes,  and  lamented  her 
hard  fate,  he  let  her  down  into  the  cave.  This  was  not,  as 
many  are,  the  work  of  nature,  an  accidental  excavation,  but 
the  contrivance  of  the  pirates,  who,  imitating  her  opera- 
tions, had  hollowed  out  an  artificial  cavern  for  the  reception 
of  their  treasures.  It  was  formed  in  this  manner:  its 
entrance,*  narrow  and  dark,  was  under  the  doors  of  a 
hidden  chamber,  the  threshold  became,  in  case  of  need, 
a  second  door,  for  farther  descent ;  it  fitted  exactly,  and 
could  be   lifted   up  with  great  facility;    the  rest  of  the 

*  This  description  is  very  obscure  in  the  original;  the  meaning 
seems  to  be,  that  the  descent  to  the  cavern  was  effected  by  lifting  up 
an  oblong  stone,  bearing  the  appearance  of  a  threshold,  but  serving  as 
a  door.     The  following  is  the  version  of  the  Italian  translator  :  "  L'en- 
trata  era  stretta  e  oscura;  sottoposta  all*  entrata  d'uno  occulto  edificio, 
in  guisa  che  la  soglia  della  prima  entrata  faceva  un'  altra  porta  ad  uso 
di  Bcendere,"  &c.     The  poet,  Walter  Lisle,  gives  the  passage  thus  :— 
**  A  cave  there  was,  it  opened  well  and  shut 
With  iiarrow  door  of  stone,  that  threshold  was 
T*  an  upper  room.    Within,  a  maze  it  has 
Of  sundrie  wayes,  entangled  (like  the  roots 
Of  thicke-set  trees,  amids  and  all  abouts). 
That  meet  in  plaiue." 
And  wishing  to  embellish  the  picture,  he  adds — 

**  With  scales  of  crocodile 
The  roofe  is  pav'd,  brought  hither  from  the  Nile." 
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B  TaB  cut  into  various  winding  passages,  wliicli,  now 
divergiDg,  now  retiirning,  with  a  multitude  of  ramifi- 
cfttiona,  converged  at  last  into  an  open  spwe  at  the  bottom, 
which  received  an  uneertain  light  from  an  aperture  at  the 
extremity  of  the  lake.  Here  Coeinon  introduced  Chariclea, 
and  led  her  to  the  farthest  recesa,  encouraging  and  pro- 
mising her  tliat  he  and  Theagenes  would  come  to  her  in  the 
evening :  ond  that  he  would  not  suffer  him  to  engage  in  tile 
battle  which  impended.  Chariclea  was  unable  to  answer  him; 
mid  ho  went  out  of  the  cave,  leaving  her  lialf  dead,  silent, 
and  stupified,  as  if  lier  soul  had  been  separated  from  her 
with  Theagenes.  He  shut  down  the  door,  dropping  a  tear 
for  her  as  he  did  it,  and  for  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  || 
burying  her  in  a  rtianner  aliye,  and  consigning  the  brightest  '' 
of  human  forma  to  darkness  and  obaeurity.  He  made  what 
haste  he  could  to  Thyamis.  Ho  found  him  burning  with 
ardour  for  the  fight,  and  Theagenes  by  his  side  splendidly 
armed  i  he  was  even  to  frenzy  rousing  the  spirits  of  his  fol- 
lowers who  suriounded  him,  and  thus  began  to  address  them  i 

"  There  is  do  need,  comrades,  to  address  you  in  a  long 
eshortation ;  you  want  no  encouragement,  to  whom  war  is 
the  breutli  of  life ;  and  the  sudden  approach  of  the  enemy 
cuts  off  all  space  for  words ;  it  becomes  us  to  prepare  to 
resist  force  by  force ;  not  to  do  so  would  betray  an  absence 
of  all  energy.  I  do  not  put  you  in  mind  of  your  wives  and 
children  as  is  usual  on  these  occasions,  though  nothing  but 
victory  can  preserve  them  from  destruction  and  violation. 
This        t    t  '    f  y  b  ing  aiid  existence;  no  quarter, 

no  tn  t  k      pi         in  piratic  warfare;   we  must 

eith  q  d         L  t    s  exert,  then,  our  force  to  the 

utm    t       dwthdtmi     d  minds  fall  upon  the  enemy." 

Ha  g  d  th  hi  ked  round  for  his  lieutenant. 
The  m  th  and  11  d  him  several  times  by  his  name. 
Wh       b  h  pp        d,  throwing  out  hasty  threats 

agai    t  b  m  1  h  d         towards  the  ferry.     The  battle 

iraa     Ir    dy  b  d  h     'ould  see  at  a  distance  those 

who      h  b  t  d  th  m  t  ed  and  approaches  of  the  lake 

in  th  1  t  f  h  g  t  d  by  the  enemy,  who  set  on  fire 
the  b  t  d  h  t  f  th  who  fell  or  fled,  The  flames 
spre  d  t     th  hh     rm     morasis,  caught   hold  of  the 

reed      h   h  gr      th  great  abundance,  dazuled  every 
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eve  with  an  almost  intolerable  blaze,  and,  crackling  and 
roaring,  stunned  their  ears. 

War*  now  appeared  in  all  its  horrid  forms :  the  inhabitants 
for  some  time,  with  readiness  and  energy,  supported  and 
repelled  the  attack ;  but  being  astonished  by  the  sudden 
incursion,  and  pressed  by  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  those  on  the  land  gave  way,  and  many  of  those  on 
the  lake,  together  with  their  boats  and  habitations,  were 
overwhelmed  in  the  waters !  every  dreadful  sound  now  struck 
the  air,  as  the  conflict  raged  both  by  land  and  water; 
groans  and  shouts  were  mingled,  the  lake  was  discoloured 
with  blood,  all  were  involved  in  fire  or  water.  Thyamis,  at 
this  sight,  called  to  mind  his  dream,  and  the  temple  of  Isis 
shining  with  lamps,  and  flowing  with  the  blood  of  victims ; 
he  saw  a  resemblance  in  it  to  the  scene  before  him,  and 
began  to  fear  that  he  must  give  up  his  former  favourable 
interpretation  ;  that  Chariclea  was  destined  to  fall  in  this 
tumult,  and  that  so  having  had  her  in  his  possession,  he 
should  now  have  her  no  longer ;  that  she  would  be  slain, 
not  merely  be  wounded  in  her  virginity ;  exclaiming,  there- 
fore against  the  goddess,  for  having  deceived  him,  and 
unable  to  bear  the  thought  that  any  one  else  should  possess 
Chariclea,  he  ordered  the  men  who  were  about  him  to  halt, 
and  if  they  were  obliged  to  engage,  to  defend  themselves  as 
well  as  they  could,  by  retiring  behind,  and  making  sallies 
from,  the  numerous  little  islands :  as  by  so  doing  they  might, 
for  some  time,  be  able  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  He 
then,  under  pretence  of  going  to  seek  Therm uthis,  and  sacri- 
ficing to  his  household  gods,  returned  in  great  agitation  to 
his  tent,  suffering  no  one  to  follow  him. 

The  disposition  of  the  barbarians  is  obstinate  and  deter- 
mined ;  t  when  they  despair  of  their  own  safety,  they  are 
accustomed  to  destroy  those  who  are  most  dear  to  them ; 
either  wildly  imagining  that  they  shall  enjoy  their  company 
after  death ;  or  thinking  that  by  so  doing  they  shall  deliver 

*  See  a  passage,  already  referred  to,  in  Achilles  Tatius  (B.  iv.  c.  14), 
containing  a  spirited  picture  of  pirate  warfare. 

t  There  is  a  curious  example  of  this  disposition  of  the  barbarians  in 
the  conduct  of  Mithridates,  after  his  defeat  by  Lucullus.  See  Fer- 
guson's Rom.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  24.  He  ordered  his  wives  and  sisters'  to 
destroy  themselves,  fearful  of  their  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
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them  from  the  injuries  and  insults  of  the  enemy.  Stimulated 
by  some  of  these  motives,  Thyamis,  forgetting  the  urgent 
danger  which  pressed  upon  him,  and  the  enemies  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded  as  by  a  net ;  burning  with  anger,  love,  and 
jealousy,  rushed  headlong  to  the  cave :  he  poured  out  his 
Eg3rptian  exclamations  with  a  loud  voice,  and  soon  after  his 
entrance,  being  addressed  by  some  one  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
the  voice  guided  him  to  the  person  ;  he  seized  her  hair  with 
his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  plunged  his  sword  into  her 
bosom :  the  unfortunate  creature  sank  down,  uttering  a  last 
and  piteous  groan.  Issuing  forth  and  closing  the  trap-door, 
he  threw  a  little  dust  over  her,  and  dropping  a  tear  he 
exclaimed,  "  Are  these  then  the  nuptial  presents  you  were 
to  expect  from  me  !  "  When  he  arrived  at  the  Doats,  he 
saw  his  people  ready  to  fly  as  the  enemy  approached  near, 
and  Therm uthis  having  now  made  his  appearance,  preparing 
to  begin  the  sacrifice  :  having  abused  him  for  his  unseason- 
able absence,  and  told  him  that  he  had  already  oflered 
up  the  most  beauteous  of  victims,  he,  Thermuthis  and  the 
rower  got  into  a  boat :  their  small  vessels  would  not  hold 
more,  being  made  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  rudely  hollowed. 
Theagenes  and  Cnemon  got  into  another,  and  in  the  same 
manner  all  the  rest  embarked. 

When  they  had  proceeded  a  little  from  the  shore, 
rowing  round  the  side  rather  than  launching  out  into 
the  deep,  they  lay  upon  their  oars,  and  drew  up  in  a  line, 
to  receive  the  enemy ;  but  at  their  approach,  a  sudden 
panic  seized  the  pirates,  and  not  sustaining  the  first 
hostile  shout  of  their  opponents,  they  fled  in  disorder: 
Cnemon  and  Theagenes  gradually  retired,  but  not  from  fear : 
Thyamis  alone  disdained  to  fly  ;  and  perhaps  not  wishing  to 
survive  Chariclea,  rushed  into  the  midst  of  his  foes.  A  cry 
was  instantly  heard  among  them,  "  This  is  Thyamis,  let  all 
have  an  eye  to  him :"  immediately  they  turned  their  boats 
and  surrounded  him  ;  he,  vigorously  fighting,  wounded  some 
and  killed  others,  and  yet  strange  was  that  which  ensued : 
out  of  so  great  a  multitude  no  one  lifted  up  a  sword,  or  cast 
a  dart  at  him,  but  every  one  did  their  utmost  to  capture 
him  alive.  He  continued  manfully  to  resist,  till  at  length  his 
spear  was  wrested  from  him,  and  he  had  lost  his  lieutenant, 
who  had  nobly  seconded  him ;  and  who,  having  received,  as 
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he  thought,  a  mortal  wound,  leaped  into  the  lake,  and  with 
great  difficulty  reached  the  shore,  no  one  otfering  to  pursue 
him ;  for  now  they  had  laid  hold  on  Thyamis,  and  esteemed 
the  capture  of  one  man  a  victory;  and  though  he  had 
destroyed  so  many  of  their  men,  their  joy  at  having  taken 
him  alive  far  exceeded  their  grief  for  the  loss  of  their  com- 
rades ;  for  gain  is  dearer  to  robbers  than  their  lives ;  and 
friendship  and  relationship  are  only  so  far  considered  among 
them  as  they  conduce  to  this  main  end. 

The  leaders  of  this  attack  were  the  men  who  had  fled  from 
Thyamis  and  his  followers  at  the  Heracleotic  mouth  of  the 
Nile :  they,  enraged  at  the  loss  of  a  booty,  which  though 
plunder,  they  considered  as  their  own,  gathered  their  friends 
together,  and  many  others  from  the  neighbouring  towns, 
by  proposing  to  them  an  equal  division  of  the  spoils ;  and 
became  their  guides  in  the  expedition. 

The  reason  why  they  were  so  desirous  of  taking  Thyamis 
alive  was  this  :  Petosiris,  who  resided  at  Memphis,  was  his 
younger  brother ;  by  his  artifices  he  had  unlawfully  de- 
prived Thyamis  of  the  priesthood,  and  hearing  that  he  was 
now  at  the  head  of  the  pirates,  he  feared  that  he  might  take 
some  opportunity  to  attack  him,  or  that  in  time  his  treachery 
might  be  discovered ;  he  was  besides  suspected  of  having 
made  away  with  his  brother,  who  nowhere  appeared.  For 
these  reasons  he  proclaimed  great  rewards  among  all  the 
nests  of  pirates  in  his  neighbourhood,  to  any  one  who 
should  capture  him  alive :  they,  stimulated  by  these  offers, 
and  in  the  heat  of  battle,  not  losing  sight  of  gain,  took  him 
prisoner  at  the  price  of  many  of  their  lives.  They  sent  him, 
under  a  strong  guard,  to  the  main  land,  he  reproaching 
them  all  the  while  for  their  seeming  lenity,  and  bearing 
bonds  much  more  indignantly  than  he  would  have  borne 
death.  The  rest  proceeded  towards  the  island  in  quest  of 
treasures  and  spoil ;  but  when,  after  a  long  and  strict  search, 
they  found  nothing  of  any  consequence,  some  few  things 
excepted,  which  out  of  hurry  or  forgetfulness  were  left  out 
of  the  cavern,  they  set  fire  to  the  tents ;  and  the  evening 
coming  on,  fearing  to  remain  there  any  longer,  lest  they 
should  be  surprised  by  the  enemy  whom  they  had  driven 
thence,  they  returned  to  their  companions  upon  the  con- 
tinent. 
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BOOK  II. 

flu  this  manner,  aa  we  have  related,  were  the  flames 
Bpreitd  over  the  lake ;  the  couflagratioa  eecaped  the 
notice  of  Theagenes  and  Cnemon  while  the  sun  was  above 
the  horiEon,  the  superior  lustre  of  that  planet  overcoming 
the  blaze;  but  wheu  it  set,  when  night  came  on,  and  the 
fire  had  no  longer  any  rival  to  contend  with,  it  appeared  at 
a  dislance  to  their  great  conatemation,  as  thej  began  to 
raise  theinaelveH  out  of  the  moraas.  Theagenes  tearing  hia 
hair,  thus  broke  out  into  passionate  eiclamatious  ;  "  May 
this  day  be  the  last  of  my  life ;  may  my  fears,  cares,  and 
dangers  now  have  an  end,  and  my  hopes  and  love  eonclude 
together.  Chariclea  is  no  more,  and  I  am  undone ;  in  rain, 
wretch,  that  I  am,  have  I  become  a  coward,  and  submitted 
to  an  unmanly  flight,  that  I  miglit  preserve  myself  for  you, 
the  delight  of  my  iii'e.  For  you,  alas!  I  live  no  longer; 
you  have  fallen  by  an  untimely  death,  nor  was  he  on  whom 
you  doated  present  to  receive  your  latest  breath  ;  but  you 
are  become  the  prey  of  fiames,  and  these  are  the  nuptial 
torches  which  cruel  fate  has  lighted  up  for  you.  All  is  con- 
sumed, and  there  now  remains  no  trace  of  the  most  perfect 
of  human  forms :  O!  most  cruel  and  envious  deities!  a  last  . 
embrace  is  denied  me ;"  and  thus  lamenting,  he  felt  about  / 
for  his  sword — Cnemon  arretted  his  hand,  and  cried  out, 
"  Why,  Theagenes,  do  you  lament  her  who  is  safe  p  Chari- 
clea  is  alive ;  be  comforted."  "  Away  1  "  he  replied,  "  this 
is  a  tale  for  chidren;  why  do  you  keep  roe  from  the  death  I 
long  for  F  "  Cnemon  swore  to  the  truth  of  what  he  had 
tiaid,  told  him  the  orders  of  Thjainis,  described  the  cave 
where  he  had  placed  Chariclea ;  and  assured  him  there  was 
not  the  smallest  danger  ol  the  flames  (cut  ofi'as  they  would 
be)  penetrating  through  the  deep  and  winding  avenues  by 
which  she  was  protected. 

Theagenes   at  those    assurances    began  to   recover  his 
spirits,  and  hastened  towards  the  island,  haviug  Chariclea, 
and  a  joyful  meeting  in  the  cave  before  his  eyes,  ignorant, 
alas !  of  the  woes  which  awaited  him  there.     They  pro-  T 
ceeded  forwards  with  great  ardour,  plying  the  oars  them-J 
■elves  for  their  rower  had  fallen  overboard  in  the  conl'usion; 
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of  tlie  first  flight ;  they  went  on  with  an  unsteady  course 
from  inexperience  in  rowing,  not  able  to  keep  stroke,  and 
the  wind  being  against  them;  but  their  ardour  overcame 
their  unskilfulness,  and  with  great  difficulty  at  last,  and 
bathed  in  sweat,  they  reached  the  shore,  and  ran  eagerly 
towards  the  tents.  Of  these  they  saw  only  the  ashes, 
they  having  been  totally  consumed;  the  stone,  however, 
which  formed  the  threshold  and  entrance  of  the  cavern, 
was  conspicuous  enough ;  for  the  huts  being  built  of  reeds 
and  such  slender  materials,  were  soon  consumed  and  turned 
into  a  light  ash,  which  the  wind  scattering  away,  left  the 
earth  b£ire  in  many  places  for  a  passage,  cooling  it  at  the 
same  time  with  the  blast. 

Finding  some  torches  half  burnt,  and  lighting  some  reeds 
which  remained,  they  opened  the  cave's  mouth,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  Cnemon,  descended  into  it.  When  they 
had  gone  a  little  way,  Cnemon  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  O 
God!  what  is  this?  we  are  undone,  Chariclea  is  slain;" 
and  flinging  his  torch  on  the  ground,  extinguished  it,  and 
falling  on  his  knees,  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
began  to  weep.  Theagenes  threw  himself  upon  the  body, 
and  held  it  a  long  time  in  his  arms,  closely  embraced; 
Cnemon  seeing  him  overwhelmed  with  this  stroke,  and 
fearing  when  he  recovered  his  senses  he  would  make  some 
attempt  upon  himself,  took  away  imobserved  the  sword 
which  hung  by  his  side,  and  leaving  him  for  a  moment,  ran 
out  to  light  his  torch.  While  he  was  gone,  the  unhappy 
lover  broke  out  into  mournful  and  tragic  exclamations, 
"  O  intolerable  calamity,  and  never-to-be-appeased  wrath 
of  the  gods  !  what  insatiable  demon  thus  rages  to  my 
destruction  ?  who,  after  having  driven  me  from  my  country 
through  a  thousand  dangers  of  seas  and  pirates,  having 
delivered  me  up  to  marauders,  and  stript  me  of  all  I  had, 
when  one  only  comfort  was  left  me,  has  now  deprived  me 
of  that !  Chariclea  is  no  more,  she  lies  slain  by  a  violent 
death ;  doubtless,  she  has  fallen  in  defence  of  her  chastity, 
determined  to  preserve  herself  unspotted  for  my  sake.  In 
vain  has  her  beauty  bloomed  both  for  herself  and  me ;  but, 
O  my  love  I  have  not  you  one  last  word  left  to  speak  to 
me  ?  Are  life  and  breath  for  ever  gone  ?  Alas !  you  are 
silent ;  that  mouth,  formerly  the  interpreter  of  the  will  of 
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henev,  is  diunli,  and  dftrkness  and  deatruetioii  have  over- 
whelmed the  pricBtesB  of  the  gods.  Those  eyes  glance  no 
more  whose  lustre  dazzled  all  beholders,  whose  brightness, 
if  your  murderer  had  met,  he  could  not  have  executed  hia 
purpose ;  wliat  shall  I  call  jou,  iny  wife  ?  but  we  were  not 
married ;  my  contracted  spouse  ?  but  the  contract  has  been 
a  fniitleBa  one ;  let  me  cull  vou  by  the  sweetest  of  all 
appeilntioiis,  Chariclea.  O  Cliariclea !  if,  where  you  are, 
Toii  are  capable  of  receivios  comfort,  be  comforted ;  you 
have  a  faithful  lover;  we  shall  Boon  meet  again;  behold,  I 
sacrifice  myself  to  your  Manea,  to  you  I  poor  out  my  own 
blood  in  libations  ;*  this  cavern,  a  rude  sepulchre,  shall  retain 
both  our  bodies ;  we  shall  be  united  in  our  deaths,  though 
fate  forbade  it  in  our  lives."  Saying  this,  he  felt  for  his 
sword,  and  not  finding  it,  "  0  Cnemon,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  you  have  undone  me,  and  Chariclea  too,  for  the  second 
time  depriving  her  shade  of  the  company  it  deaires."  While 
he  was  thus  speaking,  a  voice  from  the  windings  of  the 
caie  was  heard,  calling  Theagenes;  he,  not  in  the  least 
alarmed,  replied,  "1  come,  my  dearest  life;  your  sonl,  I  j 
Bee,  still  hovers  above  the  earth,  partly,  perhaps,  because 
unwilling  to  leave  that  body,  from  which  it  has  oy  violence 
been  expelled;  and  partly,  becau  set  wanting  thorites  of 
aepiilture,  vou  may  be  refused  admittance  in  the  shades 
below."  Cnemon  now  approached  with  the  torch;  again 
the  voice  was  heard,  calling  Theagenes ;  Cnemon  instantly 
exclaimed,  "  Te  godo !  is  not  this  the  voice  of  Chariclea? 
Theagenes,  I  think  she  is  safe,  for  the  sound  seems  to  me 
to  proceed  from  that  very  part  of  the  cavern  where  I  know 
I  left  her." — "  "Will  you  never  cease  attempting  to  deceive 
me,"  replied  Theagenes  F — "  I  am  much  deceived  ravBelf," 
replied  the  other,  "  if  we  find  this  corpse  which  lies  belore  us 
to  be  that  of  Chariclea;"  and  stooping  down  to  examine 
the  countenance,  "  0  heavens !"  he  cried  out,  "  what  do  I 
see?  the  face  of  Thisbe!"  and  starting  back,  he  stood 
petrified  with  astonishnient.     TheageneSj  on  the  contrary, 


.  culiibont 

.'.'.'.'..  "—Hoi-.  I.  Od  i.  eS. 
May  one  kmd  gmve  unite  each  hapless  name. 
And  graft  mj  Idtb  immortal  on  thy  U-na." — Popo. 
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now  began  to  recover  his  spirits,  and  in  his  turn  supported 
and  encouraged  Cnemon,  who  was  ready  to  faint;  and 
besought  him  that  he  would  lead  him  instantly  to  Charielea ; 
Cnemon,  by  degrees  coming  to  himself,  again  examined  the 
body,  whicn  re^y  was  that  of  Thisbe ;  he  knew,  too,  by  its 
hilt,  the  sword  which  Thyamis  from  rage  and  haste  had 
left  sticking  in  the  wound.  He  perceived  also  a  tablet 
appearing  out  of  her  bosom ;  he  took  it,  and  was  beginning 
to  read  what  was  written  upon  it ;  but  Theagenes  would 
not  suifer  him,  and  earnestly  entreated  him,  if  all  he  saw 
was  not  the  illusion  of  some  demon,  that  he  would  take 
him  to  Charielea;  you  may  afterwards,  said  he,  read  this 
tablet.  Cnemon  obeyed ;  and,  taking  up  the  tablet  and  the 
sword,  hastened  towards  Charielea.  She,  creeping  on  hands 
and  knees  towards  the  sound  of  their  voices  as  well  as  she 
could,  at  length  saw  the  light,  flew  to  Theagenes,  and  hung 
upon  his  neck.  And  mutually  exclaiming,  "  And  are  you 
restored  to  me,  my  dear  Theagenes  ?  " — "  Do  you  live,* 
sweetest  Charielea  ?  "  they  fell  in  each  others'  arms  upon 
the  ground;  their  voices  murmuring  and  themselves  dying 
away.  So  much  does  a  sudden  rush  of  joy  overpower  the 
human  faculties,  and  excess  of  pleasure  passes  into  pain. 
Thus  these  lovers,  unexpectedly  preserved,  seemed  again  in 
danger,  till  Cnemon,  observing  a  little  water  in  a  cleft  of 
the  rock,  took  it  up  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  sprinkling 
it  over  their  faces  and  nostrils,  they  came  by  degrees  to 
themselves.  But  when  they  discovered  their  situation, 
lying  on  the  ground  in  each  other's  arms,  they  rose  imme- 
diately, and  blushing  a  little,  especially  Charielea,  began  to 
make  excuses  to  Cnemon.  He,  smiling,  turned  the  matter 
into  pleasantry. 

"  You  will  not  find  a  severe  censor  in  me,"  said  he; 
**  whoever  is  but  moderately  acquainted  with  the  passion  of 
love,  will  easily  forgive  its  excesses.  But  there  is  one  part 
of  your  conduct,  Theagenes,  which  I  cannot  approve  of— 
indeed  I  was  ashamed  to  see  it — when  you  fell  down,  and 
bewailed  in  so  lamentable  a  manner  a  foreign  woman,  and 

* "0  my  soul's  joy  I 

If  1  were  now  to  die, 

*Twere  now  to  be  most  happy  ;  for  I  fear 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute. 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate.'* — Othello. 
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mje  of  no  good  character^  wLile  I  waa  all  the  time  assuring 
you,  that  she,  whom  you  profeuaed  to  love  best,  was  alive 
and  near  you," — "Have  done,  Unemon,"  he  replied;  "do 
not  traduce  me  to  Chariclea.  You  know  I  lamented  her, 
under  the  person  of  luiother ;  but  since  the  kind  gods  have 
shewn  me  that  I  waa  in  an  error,  pray  call  to  mind  a  little 
jour  own  fortitude.  Tou  joined  your  tears,  at  first,  with 
laine;  but  when  you  recoguized  the  body  which  lay  before 
yon,  you  started  aa  from  a  demon  ou  the  stage,  you  in 
armour,  and  with  a  sword,  from  a  woman ;  you,  a  Grecian 
warrior,  from  a  corpse!  " 

This  raillery  drew  a  short  and  forced  smile  from  them, 
mingled  with  tears  -,  for  such  was  their  calamitous  situation, 
that  grief  and  thought  soon  overpowered  this  gleam  i»f 
cheerfulness.  A  short  silence  ensued;  when  Chariclea* 
gently  moving  her  finger  upon  her  cheek  under  the  ear, 
exclaimed,  "  I  shall  always  esteem  her  blest,  whoever  she 
be,  for  whom  Theagenes  is  concerned ;  but,  if  you  do  not 
think  that  love  makes  me  too  inquisitive,  1  should  be  gkd 
to  know  who  is  this  happy  damsel  who  has  been  thought 
worthv  of  his  tears ;  and  by  what  error  he  could  take  a 
stranger  for  me." — '■  Tou  will  wonder  when  you  hear," 
replied  Theagenes.  "  Cnemon  affirms,  that  these  are  the 
remains  of  Tliisbe,  the  Athenian  singer,  the  plotter  against 
him  and  Demteneta." — "  How,"  said  the  astonished  Cha- 
riclea, "  could  she  be  brought  here,  from  the  middle  of 
Greece  to  the  estremity  of  Egypt,  like  a  deity  la  a  tra- 
gedy ?t  lod  how  coiUd  she  be  concealed  from  us  at  our 
eiiCraiice  ?  "— "  As  to  that,  I  am  as  much  at  a  loss  about  it 
ax  you  can  be,"  said  Cneraon ;  "  all  1  know  of  her  adven- 
tures is  this:  After  the  tragical  end  of  Demjeneta,  my 
father  laid  before  the  people  what  had  happened.  They 
pitied  and  pardoned  him ;  and  he  was  earnestly  employed 
in  soliciting  my  recal.  Tlilsbe  mjide  use  of  the  leisure  she 
jukI  upon  her  hands;  and  at  different  entertainments  set 
'  tc  musical  skill  and  her  person  to  sale. 

"  She  J  now  received  more  favour  from  the  public  than 

TbU  mcitiaii   ia  aappoaect  to  be  a  siga  of  jeEilouay  and  angur, 
B   Apuleiiis,   lib,   vL,    Quam   abi  priniuTn    inductam   oblntamijiia 
bi  oouspeiit  Vanua,  latisBiBiiim  coohinnum  eitoUit ;  at  qualeui  solcut 
irentsr  iratj,  caputquB  quatieuB,  et  orfaca/jww  aurem  dextram. 
t  Kaedirtp  is  ptiXavHs- 
'   Od  the  aif^^T/iic  and  ipxi'"'P'C  wbo  exhibited  their  talents  at 
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Arsinoe,  who  grew  careless  in  practising  her  talents ;  while 
Thisbe  shewed  greater  perfection,  both  in  voice  and  execu- 
tion. But  she  was  not  aware  that  by  this  she  had  excited 
the  inextinguishable  envy  of  a  courtezan.  This  was  in- 
creased by  her  having  seduced  Nausicles,  a  rich  merchant 
of  Naucratium,  formerly  a  lover  of  Arsinoe ;  but  who  had 
left  her  on  pretence  of  being  disgusted  with  the  distortions 
of  her  eyes  and  countenance,  while  she  was  playing  on  the 
flute.  Anger  and  jealousy  raging  in  her  bosom,  she  went 
to  the  relations  of  DemsBneta,  and  discovered  to  them  the 
snare  which  Thisbe  had  laid  for  their  kinswoman ;  partly 
from  her  own  conjectures,  and  partly  from  what  Thisbe 
had  told  her.  Their  anger,  however,  fell  first  upon  my 
father ;  and  they  engaged  the  most  skilful  counsel  to  accuse 
him  to  the  people,  as  if  he  had  put  DemsBueta  to  death 
without  trial  or  conviction;  and  had  made  use  of  the 
adultery  only  as  a  pretext  for  her  murder;  and  loudly 
called  upon  him  to  produce  the  adulterer,  or  at  least  to 
name  him ;  they  concluded  by  insisting  that  Thisbe  should 
be  put  to  the  torture.  My  father  readily  agreed  to  this, 
but  she  was  not  to  be  found ;  for,  upon  the  first  stirring  of 
the  matter,  she  had  taken  flight  with  her  merchant.  The 
people,  angry  at  her  escape,  were  in  an  ill  humour  to  hear 
tho  defence  of  the  accused.  They  did  not  indeed  convict 
him  of  the  murder,  but  found  him  guilty  of  being  concerned 
ill  the  contrivance  against  Demsneta,  and  of  my  unjust 
banishment.  They  exiled  him  from  the  city,  and  nned  him 
to  the  amount  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  fortune.  Such 
were  the  fruits  of  his  second  marriage. 

"  The  wretched  Thisbe,  whose  punishment  I  now  see  before 
me,  sailed  safe  from  Athens :  this  is  all  I  know  about  her, 
and  this  I  had  from  An  tides  at  JEgina.  I  sailed  with  him 
to  Egypt  in  hopes  of  finding  Thisbe  at  Naucratium,  that  I 
might  bring  her  back  to  Athens,  and  clear  my  father  from 
the  suspicions  and  accusations  he  laboured  under,  and  pro- 
cure lier  to  be  justly  punished  for  her  crimes  against  us. 
Wliat  I  have  since  undergone  you  shall  hear  at  a  more  con- 
venient season ;  let  us  now  examine  into  the  cause  of  the 
tragedy  which  is  here  presented  to  us.     But  how  Thisbe 

private  parties  among  the  Greeks,  see  a  Note  at  p.  114  of  MitcheU'B 
Translation  of  Aristophanes;  and  another  on  line  481  of  his  edition 
of  The  Frogs. 
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nme  into  this  cavern,  and  how  she  has  been  murdered  in  it, 
must  be  explained  to  us,  I  believe,  by  some  deity,  for  it 
passes  hiiniaQ  comprehension  ;  let  us  eiarnine,  however,  the 
tablet  that  was  found  in  her  bosom  j  perhaps  that  will  give 
ua  some  informatiou.  With  this  he  took  it,  and  began  to  ^  rri^ 
read  aa  follows : 

"  '  Thisbe,  formerly  his  enemy,  but  now  his  avenger,  to 
her  master,  Cnemon : 

"  '  In  the  first  place  I  inform  you  of  the  death  of  Dem»- 
neta,  brought  about  on  your  account  by  my  means ;  how  it 
happened,  if  you  will  admit  me  to  your  presence,  I  will 
relate  to  you  in  person.  I  have  beeu  teu  days  on  this 
island,  having  been  made  captive  by  one  of  the  robbers,  who 
boasts  that  he  is  lieutenant  to  tbe  chief,  and  keeps  me 
closely  confined- — aa  he  says,  out  of  love;  as  I  suppose,  lest 
I  sbould  be  taken  from  him.  By  the  kindness  of  the  gods, 
I  have  seen  and  recognized  you,  and  send  this  tablet  to  vou. 
privately  by  an  old  woman  who  waits  upon  me,  commanding 
her  to  deliver  it  to  a  haudsom.e  Greek,  a  favourite  of  the 
chief     Deliver  me   from  the  power  of  these  pirates,  and 


i  to  yourself  your  handmaid; 
yourself,  preserve  her;  knowin 
agaiost  you  I  was  uompelled,  but  the 


ad, if  y 


prevail 


?nging  you  of  your 
enemy  was  ray  own  voluntary  act.  But,  if  you  still  feel  an 
inextinguishable  resentment  against  me,  satiate  it  as  you 
pleaae  ;  only  let  me  be  in  your  bands,  evea  if  I  am  to  die  by 
them  i  I  prefer  death  from  you,  and  to  have  the  rites  of  my 
country  performed  over  my  remains,  to  a  life  that  is  more 
dreadful  than  death ;  and  to  the  love  of  a  barbarian,  more 
odious  to  me  than  the  hatred  of  a  Greek.' — Thia  was  the 
contents  of  the  tablet. 

"  0  Thisbe,"  said  Cnemon,  "  the  gods  have  wisely  or- 
dained your  death ;  and  that  you  should  become,  even  after 
vour  slaughter,  the  relater  of  your  calamities ;  the  Fury*  who 
has  driven  you  through  the  world,  has  not  ceased  her  aveng- 
ing pursuit,  till  she  has  made  me,  whom  you  have  injured, 
even  in  Egypt,  a  spectator  of  your  punishment.  But  what 
■ccident  is  it  which  has  stopped  your  career,  while  perhapa 
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this  letter  of  yours  was  only  the  forerunner  of  some  new 
practice  against  me  ?  for  I  cannot  help  suspecting  you  even 
now  that  you  are  dead.  I  fear  lest  the  account  of  Demae- 
neta's  death  should  be  a  fiction ;  lest  those  who  have 
informed  me  of  it  should  have  deceived  me ;  lest  you  should 
have  crossed  the  seas  with  a  design  to  renew  in  Egypt  the 
tragedies  you  have  acted  against  me  in  Attica." — "  O  you 
courageous  fellow!"  cries  out  Theagenes,  " will  you  never 
cease  to  terrify  yourself  with  shades  and  fancies  ?  You  cannot 
pretend  that  she  has  bewitched  me,  at  any  rate,  for  I  have 
had  no  part  in  the  drama ;  assure  yourself  that  no  harm  can 
arise  to  you  from  this  dead  corpse,  and  pluck  up  your  spirits : 
but  who  has  been  so  far  your  benefactor  as  to  slay  your 
enemy,  and  how  and  when  she  descended  here,  I  am  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  imagine." — "  As  to  the  matter  in  general  I  am 
so  too,"  replied  Cnemon  ;  "but  he  who  slew  her  was  cer- 
tainly Thyamis,  as  I  conjecture  from  the  sword  which  was 
found  near  the  body ;  I  know  it  to  be  his,  by  the  ivory  hilt 
carved  into  the  form  of  an  eagle."— "But  can  you  con- 
jecture," said  the  other,  "how,  and  when,  and  for  what 
cause,  he  committed  this  murder?" — "How  should  I 
know  that  ? "   he  answered.     "  This  cavern  has  not   had 

/the  virtue  of  inspiring  me,  like  that  of  Delphi  or   Tro- 

f    phonius." 

The  mention  of  Delphi  seemed  to  agitate  Theagenes, 
and  drew  tears  from  Chariclea;  they  repeated  the  name 
with  great  emotion.  Cnemon  was  surprised,  and  could  not 
conceive  why  they  were  so  affected  by  it.  In  this  manner 
they  were  engaged  in  the  cave.  Meanwhile  Thermuthis, 
the  lieutenant  of  Thyamis,  after  he  had  been  wounded  and 
had  got  -to  land  in  the  manner  we  have  related,  when  night 
came  on,  hastened  towards  the  cavern  in  search  of  Thisbe ; 
for  he  it  was  who  had  placed  her  there.  He  had  some  days 
before  taken  her  by  force  from  the  merchant  Nausicles  in  a 
i^arrow  mountain  pass.  On  the  tumult  and  attack  which 
soon  after  ensued,  when  he  was  sent  by  Thyamis  in  search 
of  a  victim,  he  let  her  down  into  this  cavern,  that  she  might 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  and  in  his  hurry  and  con- 
fusion left  her  near  the  entrance  of  it.  Here  she  remained 
out  of  fear,  and  ignorance  of  the  winding  passages  which  led 
to  the  bottom ;  and  here  Thyamis  found  and  killed  her  by. 
mistake  for  Chariclea.     Thermuthis  proceeded  on  his  way 
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6  Thiabe.  Upon  reaching  the  island  he  haatened  lo  tlie 
tents;  these  he  found  in  asliea:  and  having  with  eume  dilii- 
cuity  discovered  the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  by  meana  ot 
the  stone  covering,  he  lighted  a  handful  of  reeda  which  yet 
remained  there,  and  hustened  to  descend  into  it. 

He  tailed  Thisbe  by  her  name,  in  Greek ;  hut  when  he 
aaw  her  lying  dead  at  hia  feet,  he  stood  motionlesH  with 
horror  and  Burprise.  At  length  he  heard  a  murmur  and 
distant  aound  of  voices  issuing  from  the  hoOow  recesaes  ot 
the  cave ;  for  Theagenea  and  Cneinoii  were  stDl  conversing 
together. 

These  he  concluded  to  be  the  murderers  of  Thisbe,  ajid 
was  in  doubt  what  he  should  do;  for  as  was  natural  in  a 
ferocious  pirate,  hia  rage,  raiaed  to  the  highest  pitch  by  thia 
disappointment  of  hia  deaires,  urged  him  to  rush  at'  once 
upon  the  supposed  authors  of  it ;  but  his  want  of  arms 
made  him  unwillingly  more  cautious.  He  concluded  there- 
fore that  it  was  beet  at  first  not  to  present  himself  ax 
an  enemy,  but  if  by  any  meana  he  could  poaaess  himstlf  of 
arms,  then  to  attack  them  on  a  sudden.  With  this  design 
he  advanced  towards  Theagenes,  throwing  wild  and  lierce 
glances  around  him,  and  discovering  in  his  looks  the  purpose 
of  his  heart. 

They  were  surprised  at  the  audden  appearance  of  a 
stranger,  almost  naked,  wounded,  and  with  his  face  bloody. 
Chariclea,  startled  and  aahamed,  retired  into  the  inmost 
part  of  the  cave.  Cnemon  too  drew  a  little  back,  know- 
ing Therm uthis,  seeing  him  unespectedly,  and  fearing 
that  he  came  there  on  no  good  account.  But  Theagenes 
was  more  irritated  than  terrified,  and  presenting  the  point 
of  his  sword,  called  out,  "  Stiind  where  you  are,  or  you 
shall  receive  another  wound  ;  thus  far  I  spare  yuu,  because 
I  know  your  face,  and  am  not  sure  of  your  designs." — 
Thermuthis  stretched  out  bis  unarmed  hands,  and  beaought 
hh  compassion ;  forced,  notnithatanding  hia  rugged  temper, 
&om  the  ciruumatance  he  was  in,  to  become  a  euppliani.. 
He  called  on  Cnemon  for  aaaiatance,  and  said  he  deserved 
help  from  him,  having  never  injured  him;  having  lived  with 
him  as  a  comrade,  and  coming  now  as  a  friend.  Cnemon 
■was  moved  by  hia  entreaties ;  raised  him  from  the  knees  of 
Theagenes  which  he  had  embraced,  and  eagerly  inquired 
irhere  was  Thyamia.     The  latter  related  all  he  luiew — hon 
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his  leader  had  attacked  the  enemy ;  how  he  had  rashed  into 
the  midst  of  the  battle,  sparing  neither  his  foes  nor  himself; 
the  slaughter  he  made  Df  them ;  and  the  protection  which 
the  proclamation  to  take  liim  alive  afforded  nim.  He  men- 
tioned  his  own  wound  and  escape,  but  knew  nothing  of  his 
captain's  fate ;  and  was  come  here  in  search  of  Thisbe. 
They  inquired  how  he  became  so  interested  about  Thisbe ; 
and  how  she  came  into  his  possession.  He  told  them  every- 
thing :  how  he  had  taken  her  from  a  merchant ;  how  he  fell 
violently  in  love  with  her,  and  had  concealed  her  some  time 
in  his  tent,  and  at  the  approach  of  the  attacking  party  had 
placed  her  in  the  cave  where  he  now  saw  her  slain ;  that  he 
was  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  authors  of  her  death,  but 
would  most  gladly  find  them  out  if  he  could,  and  ascertain 
their  motive. 

Cnemon,  eager  to  free  himself  from  suspicion,  told  him 
it  was  certainly  Thyamis  who  slew  her ;  and  shewed  him 
the  sword  which  was  found  beside  her ;  which,  when  Ther- 
muthis  saw,  still  reeking  with  blood,  and  warm  from  the 
wound,  and  knew  it  to  have  belonged  to  Thyamis,  he 
uttered  a  deep  groan,  still  more  perplexed  how  to  account 
for  the  accident,  and  in  dumb  gloomy  astonishment  moved 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Here  throwing  himself 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  deceased,  he  embraced  the  body,  and 
repeating  nothing  but  the  name  of  Thisbe,  fainter  by  de- 
grees and  fainter,  oppressed  with  grief  and  fatigue,  sunk  at 
last  into  a  sleep. 

The  remainder  of  the  company  in  the  cave  began  now  to 
consiilt  what  steps  it  was  proper  for  them  to  pursue.  But 
the  multitude  of  their  past  calamities,  the  pressure  of  the 
present  misfortunes,  and  the  uncertainty  of  what  might 
happen  to  them,  obscured  the  light,  and  weakened  the 
force,  of  their  reason.  Each  looked  at  the  other,  expecting 
nim  to  say  something ;  and  being  disappointed,  turned  his 
pyes  to  the  ground ;  and  raising  them  again,  sighed,  lighten- 
ing a  little  his  grief  by  this  expression  of  it.  At  length 
Cnemon  sat  down  on  the  ground ;  Theagenes  threw  himself 
on  a  rock,  and  Chariclea  reclined  upon  him.  In  this  pos- 
ture they  a  long  time  resisted  the  attacks  of  sleep,  desirous, 
if  they  could,  to  devise  some  scheme  of  action ;  but,  over- 
come at  last  with  grief  and  fatigue,  they  unwillingly  yielded 
to  the  law  of  nature,  and  fell  into  a  sweet  slumber  from 
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&*  very  eicess  of  sorrow.  Thua  la  the  inteiligeiit  soul 
obliged  aometiraes  to  eyinpathiae  with  the  QSectioiiB  of  tlie 
body. 

When  sleep  had  for  a  little  while  just  weighed  their  eye-  / 
lids  down,  the  following  vision  appeared  to  Chiiriolea.  A 
man  with  his  hair  ia  diaorder,  a  downcast  look,  and  bloody 
hands,  seemed  to  come  and  thrust  out  her  right  eye  with  a 
Bword.  She  instantly  cried  out,  and  called  upon  Tneageuea. 
He  was  soon  awakened,  and  felt  for  her  uneasinesa,  though 
it  waa  only  in  a  dream.  She  lifted  her  baud  to  her  face,  aa 
if  in  search  of  the  part  ahe  had  lost,  and  then  eiclaimed, 
"  It  was  a  dream  ;  my  eye  ia  safe  I  " — "  I  am  glad,"  replied 
Theagenea,  "that  those  bright  sunbeams  are  uninjured. 
But  what  has  a.iled  you?  how  came  you  so  terrified?"— 
"A  savage  and  violent  mau,"  says  she,  "not  fearing  even 
your  valour,  attacked  me  with  a  sword  aa  I  lay  at  your  feet ; 
and,  aa  I  thought,  deprived  me  of  my  right  eye ;  and  would 
that  it  had  been  a  reality  and  not  a  vision!" — "  Now  Heaven 
forefend !  why  do  you  make  ao  shocking  a  wiah  ?  '' — "  Be- 
cause I  would  much  ratherloseoneof  my  eyea  than  be  under 
apprehensions  for  you ;  for  I  greatly  fear  that  the  dream 
regards  you,  whom  I  esteem  aa  my  eyea,  my  soul,  my  all." — 
"  Cease,"  called  out  Cnemon  (who  had  heard  all  that  had 
passed,  having  been  awakened  by  the  first  exclamation  of 
Chariclea),  "for  1  think  the  vision  haa  another  interpre- 
tation. Had  you  any  parents  living  when  yon  left  Greece?" 
—"I  had,"  she  replied, — "Believe  then  now  that  your 
father  is  dead.  I  form  my  conjecture  from  hence :  Our 
parents  are  the  authors  of  our  being ;  therefore  they  may  i 
properly  enough  in  a  dream  be  shadowed  out  under  the 
similitude  of  eyes,  the  organs  of  light,  which  convey  to  ub  ' 
things  visible." 

"  The  loss  of  my  father,"  replied  Chariclea,  "  would  be  a 
lieavy  blow ;  but  let  even  your  interpretation  be  the  true 
one,  rather  mine.  I  consent  to  pass  for  a  false  prophet!" 
— "  Be  it  ao,"  replied  Cnemon ;  "  but  we  are  iodeed  dream- 
ing, whUe  we  are  eiamining  fancies  and  visions,  and  forget 
to  ^pply  oiirselvea  to  our  real  buainesa,  eapecially  while  the 
absence  of  the  Egyptian  (meaning  Thermuthis),  who  is 
employed  in  lamenting  hia  deceased  love,  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity."— "  0  Cnemon,"  said  Theagenes,  "  since  some  god 
has  joined  jou  to  us,  aud  made  you  a  partaker  in  our  eala* 
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mities,  do  you  advise  us  what  to  do,  for  jou  are  acquainted 
with  the  country  and  language ;  and  we,  oppressea  with  a 
greater  weight  of  misfortunes,  are  less  fit  for  counsel." 

"  Which  of  us  has  the  greater  load  of  misfortunes  to 
struggle  with,  is  by  no  means  clear,"  said  Cnemon.  "I 
have  my  full  share  of  them ;  but,  however,  as  I  am  the  elder, 
and  you  command  me  to  speak,  I  will  obey  you.  The 
island  where  we  are,  you  see,  is  desolate,  and  contains  none 
but  ourselves.  Of  gold,  silver,  aud  precious  garments, 
plundered  from  you  and  others,  and  heaped  together  by  the 
pirates,  there  is  plenty ;  but  of  food  and  other  necessaries, 
it  is  totally  destitute.  If  we  stay  here,  we  are  in  danger  of 
perishing  by  famine,  or  of  being  destroyed  by  some  of  the 
invaders,  or  by  the  buccaneers,  if,  knowing  of  the  treasures 
which  are  left  here,  they  return  again  in  search  of  them. 
There  will  then  be  no  escape ;  cither  we  shall  perish,  or  be 
exposed  to  their  violence  and  insults.  They  are  always 
a  faithless  race,  and  will  now  be  more  disorderly  and  dread- 
ful, having  lost  their  chief.  We  must  fly,  therefore,  from 
this  place,  as  from  a  snare  and  a  prison,  sending  Thermuthis 
away  first,  if  we  can,  under  pretext  of  inquiring  after 
Thy  amis,  for  we  shall  be  more  at  liberty  to  consult  and  act 
by  ourselves.  It  is  prudent,  too,  to  remove  from  us  a  man 
of  an  unconstant  temper,  of  savage  manners,  and  who, 
besides,  suspects  us  on  account  of  the  death  of  Thisbe,  and 
probably  only  waits  for  an  opportunity  to  commit  some 
violence  against  us." 

The  advice  of  Cnemon  was  approved  of;  and  they  deter- 
mined to  follow  it ;  and  moving  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  the  day  now  beginning  to  dawn,  they  roused  Ther- 
muthis, who  was  still  sunk  in  sleep;  and  telling  him  as 
much  as  they  thought  proper  of  their  design,  easily  per- 
suaded a  fickle-minded  man.  They  then  took  the  body  of 
Thisbe,  drew  it  into  a  hollow  of  the  rock,  covered  it  as  well 
as  they  could  with  ashes  from  the  tents,  and  performed 
what  ^neral  rites  the  time  and  place  would  admit  of,  sup- 
plying what  was  deficient  by  tears  and  lamentations. 

They  next  proceeded  to  send  out  Thermuthis  on  the 
expedition  they  had  projected  for  him.  He  set  out,  but 
soon  returned,  declaring  he  would  not  go  alone,  nor  expose 
himself  to  the  danger  of  so  perilous  a  search,  unless  Cnemon 
would  bear  him  company.    Theagenes,  observing  that  this 
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Proposal  was  b_v  no  means  Bgreenble  to  Cnemon,  who 
biarayed  evident  maplts  of  fear  and  appreliension  when 
informed  of  it,  said  to  him,  "  Tou  are  valiant  in  council, 
Ciiemon,  but  a  Jnggiird  i  n  action ;  you  have  shown  this  more 
than  once ;  pluck  up  your  Bpirits,  and  prove  yourself  a  man. 
It  in  pecesaury  that  this  IVllow  sliould  have  no  suspicion,  at 
present,  of  our  design  to  leave  bim.  Seem  to  agree,  there- 
fore, to  what  he  proposes,  and  go  "fl'ith  Lim  at  first ;  for 
there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  an  unarmed 
man,  especially  by  you  who  are  armed.  Tou  may  take 
your  opportunity,  and  leave  hiin  privately,  and  come  to  us 
at  some  place  which  we  shall  fix  upon ;  and  we  will,  if  you 
please,  mention  some  neighbouring  town,  if  you  know  any, 
where  the  inhabitnnta  are  a  little  civilized." 

Cnemon  agreed  to  this,  and  named  Chemmia,  a  rich  and 
populous  place,  situated  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  by  way  of  defence  against  the  incursions  of  the 
pirates,  about  one  hundred  furlongs  distant  from  the  lake 
directly  south.  "I  fear,"  said  Theagenes,  "  that  Chariclea 
will  find  some  difficulty  in  getting  thither,  as  she  is  unused 
to  walking ;  however,  we  will  attempt  it,  and  pretend  that 
we  are  beggars  who  seek  our  living  by  showing  juggling 

"  Truly,"  said  Cnemon,  "  your  faces  are  sufBciently  dis- 
figured for  such  a  business,  particularly  Chariclea's,  who 
has  just  lost  an  eye ;  alter  all,  though,  I  fear  you  will  rather 
appear  guests  for  the  table  than  petitioners  for  scraps  at 
the  door."* — This  sally  was  received  with  a  forced  and 
languid  smile,  which  played  only  on  the  lips.  They  then 
prepared  to  depart,  swearing  never  to  desert  each  other, 
and  calling  the  gods  to  witness  it. 

Cnemon  and  Thermuthis  set  out  early  in  the  morning ; 
and,  crossing  the  lake,  took  their  way  through  a  thick  and 
difficult  wood.     Thermuthis  went  first,  at  the  persuasion  of 

*  Lii«rHl1;,  persona  v^ho  make  request  fnt  valuable  gifts,  Micli  b> 
■worda  uid  tripods,  rather  than  meDdiuanta  who  beg  for  bn^eii 
viotuftla.  Cnemon  must  mean  ta  aay  that  nature  had  written  "gen- 
tlemHD  and  gentlewoman  "  too  plainly  upon  their  faces  for  them  to 
pBca  aurrent  as  genuine  vagnmta.  The  line  quoted  is  in  the  OdjBsej, 
B.  xviL  1.  222. 

"he  seeks 

Not  sword  nor  tripod,  but  the  scoundrel  meed 

mmocks,  such  as  othora  cast  away."— Cowper. 


J 
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Cnemor.,  on  the  pretext  that,  as  he  was  acquainted  with  tho 
country,  he  was  better  qualified  "to  lead ;  in  reali^,  that  the 
other  might  more  easily  find  an  opportunity  of  deserting 
him.  They  met  with  some  flocks  in  their  way;  and  the 
shepherds  fled,  at  their  approach,  into  the  thickest  of  the 
wood.  They  seized  a  ram,  roasted  him  at  a  fire  the  shep- 
lierds  had  lighted,  and  hardly  staying  till  it  was  sufficiently 
dressed,  devoured  the  flesh  with  eagerness.  Hunger  pressed 
them;  they  fell  upon  it  like  wolves;  swallowed  whole  pieces, 
just  warmed  through,  and  still  dropping  with  blood.  When 
they  had  satisfied  their  hunger,  and  allayed  their  thirst 
with  milk,  they  pursued  their  way.  Evening  now  ap- 
proached, and  they  were  ascending  a  hill  under  which  was 
situated  a  town,  where  Therm uthis  said  it  was  very  probable 
that  Thy  amis  was  either  detained  a  captive  or  had  been 
slain.  Here  Cnemon  pretended  that  he  felt  great  pain; 
that  his  stomach  was  exceedingly  disordered  by  his  inordi- 
nate repast  of  meat  and  drink,  and  that  he  must  retire  to 
ease  it.  This  he  did  two  or  three  times,  that  his  com- 
panion might  suspect  nothing,  and  complained  that  it  was 
with  great  difficiuty  he  could  follow  him.  When  he  had 
accustomed  the  Egyptian  to  his  staying  behind,  he  took  an 
opportunity  at  last  to  let  him  go  on  forwards  farther  than 
usual ;  and  then,  turning  suddenly  back,  he  ran  down  the 
hill  as  fast  as  he  could  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  bushes. 
Thermuthis,  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  summit,  sat  himself 
down  on  a  rock,  expecting  the  approach  of  night,  which 
they  had  agreed  to  wait  for  before  they  entered  into  the 
town  to  inquire  after  Thyamis.  He  looked  about  for  his 
companion,  having  no  good  designs  against  him,  for  he  was 
still  persuaded  that  he  had  slain  Thisbe,  and  was  consider- 
ing how  he  might  serve  him  in  the  same  manner ;  proposing 
alterwards  to  attack  Theagenes.  But  when  Cnemon  ap- 
peared nowhere,  and  night  advanced,  he  fell  asleep — a 
deadly*  and  last  sleep  it  proved  to  him,  for  an  asp,  which 
had  lain  concealed  in  a  thicket,  bit  him,  and  put  a  fitting 
end  to  his  life. 

But  Cnemon,  after  he  had  left  Thermuthis,  stopped  not  in 
his  flight  till  the  darkness  of  the  night  obliged  him  to  make 
a  halt.  He  then  endeavoured  to  conceal  himself  by  lying 
down  and  covering  himself  as  well  as  he  could  with  leaves. 

*  XakKsov  Tiva  Kai  vvfta  irvfiarov  vttvov, — Homer,  II.  xi.  241. 
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Kere  he  paased  a  restless  and  tLlmost  aleeplesB  night,  takiog 
every  noise,  every  guat  of  wind,  and  motion  of  a.  leaf,  for 
Thermuthia.  If  at  any  time  he  dropped  into  a  slumber,  he 
thought  he  nas  flet-ing;*  and  looking  behind,  imagined  be 
saw  him  pursuing,  who  was  now  unable  to  follow  him  ;  till  at 
last  he  resisted  all  approaches  of  sleep,  hia  dreama  becoming 
more  dreadful  to  him  than  even  his  waking  apprehensions. 

He  was  uneasv  at  the  duration  of  the  night,  which 
appeared  to  him  tiie  longest  he  bad  ever  spent,  At  length, 
to  his  great  joy,  day  appeared.  Het  then  proceeded  to  cut 
his  hair  short,  which  he  had  suffered  to  grow,  in  imitation 
of,  and  to  recommend  himself  to,  his  piratical  companions, 
for  the  pirates,  willing  to  render  themselves  m  foraiidnble 
as  they  can,  among  other  things,  cherish  long  hair,  which 
they  suffer  to  grow  down  their  foreheads,  and  play  over 
their  shoulders,  well  knowing  that  flowing  locis,  as  they 
make  the  lover  more  amiable,  so  they  rcDder  the  warrior 
more  terrible.  When  Cnemon,  therefore,  had  shaped  his 
hair  into  the  common  form,  he  proceeded  to  Chemmia, 
where  he  had  appointed  to  meet  Theagenes.  As  he  drew 
near  the  Nile,  and  was  preparing  to  pass  over  it  to  Chemmis, 
he  perceived  an  old  man  wandering  upon  its  banks,  walking 
several  times  up  and  down  the  stream,  as  if  he  were  com- 
municating his  cares  to  the  river.  His  locks  were  as  white 
as  enow,  and  shaped  like  those  of  a  priest ;  his  beard  flowing 
and  venerable ;  his  habit  Grecian.  Cnemon  stopped  a  little ; 
but  when  the  old  man  passed  by  many  times,  aeeniingly 
unconscious  that  any  one  was  near  (so  entirely  was  he 
immersed  in  care  aud  meditation),  be  placed  himself  before 
him,  and,  in  the  Grecian  manner  of  salutation,  bid  him  be 
^jf  good  cheer.J     The  other  replied,  his  fortunes  were  such 
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that  good  cheer  was  out  of  the  question.  Cnemon,  sur- 
prised, asked :  "  Are  you  a  stranger  from  Greece,  or  from 
whence  ?" — "  I  am  neither  a  Grecian  nor  a  stranger,"  said 
he,  "  but  an  Egyptian  of  this  country." — "  Why,  then,  have 
you  a  Grecian  dress  ?" — "  My  misfortunes,"  says  he,  **  have 
put  me  into  this  splendid  habit."  The  other,  wondering 
how  misfortunes  could  improve  a  man*s  appearance,  and 
seeming  desirous  to  be  informed — "You  carry  me  into  a 
*  tale  of  Troy  divine,'  "  *  replied  the  old  man ;  and  a  swarm 
of  evils,  the  recital  of  which  would  oppress  you.  But 
whence  do  you  come,  O  young  man,  and  whither  are  you 
going?  and  how  come  I  to  hear  the  Greek  tongue  in 
Egypt  ?  " — "  It  is  a  little  unreasonable  in  you,"  replied 
Cnemon,  "  to  ask  these  questions  of  me,  you  who  win  tell 
nothing  about  yourself,  though  I  made  the  first  inquiries." 
— "I  admit  it,"  said  the  other;  "but  do  not  be  offended. 
You  seem  to  be  a  Greek,  and  to  have  yourself  undergone 
some  transformation  from  the  hand  of  fortune.  You  are 
desirous  to  hear  my  adventures ;  I  am  no  less  so  to  relate 
them.  Probably  I  had  told  them  to  these  reeds,  as  the 
fable  t  goes,  if  I  had  not  met  with  you.  But  let  us  leave 
the  Nile  and  its  banks ;  for  a  situation  exposed  to  the  meri- 
dian sun  is  not  a  proper  place  for  a  long  narration.  If  you 
have  no  urgent  business  which  hinders  you,  let  us  go  to  the' 
town  which  you  see  opposite  to  us.  I  will  entertain  you,  not 
in  my  own  house,but  in  that  of  a  good  man  who  received  me 
when  I  implored  his  protection.  There  you  may  listen  tc 
my  story,  and  in  your  turn  relate  your  own." — "  With  al. 
my  heart,"  said  Cnemon,  "  for  I  myself  was  going  to  this 
town  to  wait  for  some  friends  of  mine,  whom  I  had 
appointed  to  meet  there."  Getting,  therefore,  into  a  boat, 
many  of  which  were  lying  by  the  river's  side,  to  transport 
passengers,  they  crossed  over  into  the  town,  and  arrived  at 

*  'lXt60€v  /i£  ^spstg, 

**  Infandum jubes  renovare  dolorem." — Virgil. 

+  Alluding  to  the  barber  of  King  Midas,  who,  being  a  bad  keeper 
of  Reorets,  revealed  to  the  reeds  the  fact  of  his  lord  and  master  having 
ass's  ears. 

*'  Creber  anindinibus  tremulis  ibi  surgere  lucus 
Ccopit ;  et  ut  primum  pleno  maturuit  anno, 
Prodidit  agricolam ;  leui  nam  niotus  ab  Aus^-ro 
Obrata  verba  refert ;  dominique  coarj^nit  anres.'* 

Ovid.  Met  xi.  190. 
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the  house  where  the  straiii,'er  was  lodged.  The  master  of 
the  house  was  not  at  home;  but  his  daughter,  a  marriage- 
able maiden,  received  them  'ffitli  great  cheerfuluees,  and 
the  eervauta  waited  upon  the  old  raaa  as  if  he  had  huen 
their  father,  most  probably  by  their  master's  orders.  One 
washed  his  feet,  and  wiped  off  the  dust  lirom  under  his 
kneea ;  another  got  ready  his  bed,  and  strewed  it  with  soft 
coverings  ^  a  third  brought  an  urn,  and  filled  it  with  fire ; 
a  fourth  prepared  the  table,  and  spread  it  with  bread  and 
various  kinds  of  fruit. 

Cnemon,  wondering  at  their  alacrity,  exclaimed,  "  We  have 
certainly  got  into  the  house  of  Jove  the  Hospitable,*  such 
is  the  attention  and  singular  benevolence  with  which  we  are 
received." — "  Tou  have  not  got  into  the  habitation  of  Jove," 
replied  the  other,  "  but  into  that  of  a  man  who  exactly  imi- 
tates his  hospitable  and  charitable  qualities  :  for  his  lifef 
has  been  a,  mercantile  and  wandering  one ;  he  has  seen 
many  cities,  and  observed  the  manners  of  many  nations;  he 
is  naturally  therefore  inclined  to  compassionate  the  stranger, 
andreceive  the  wanderer,  as  he  did  me  not  many  days  ago." — 
"  And  how  came  you  to  be  a  wanderer,  father  ?" — "  Being 
deprived,"  said  he,  "  of  my  children  by  robbers ;  knowing 
those  who  bad  injured  me,  but  unable  to  contend  with  them  ; 
I  roam  about  this  spot,  mourning  and  sorrowing  ;  not  unlike 
a  bird  wbose  nest  a  serpent^  has  made  desolate,  and  is  de- 
vouring her  young  before  her  eyes.  She  is  afraid  to  ap- 
proach, yet  cannot  bear  to  desert  them  ;  terror  and  afiection 
struggle  within  her  ;  she  fiies  mournfully  round  the  scene 
of  her  calamities,  pouring  in  vain  her  maternal  complaints 
into  ears  deaf  to  her  wailinga  and  strangers  to  mercy." — 

...   "Whofar  and  wide 

I    Diacorer'd  rarioiiB  cities,  and  tlia  mind 
And  mannera  laarn'd  of  men  in  lauda  remote."— Od.  i.  1.  Cowper. 

KX  .A.  dreadful  serpent 

glided  to  tbe  tree. 

Eight  youDgling  aparruwa  with  the  paiiint  bird 

8b,i  Bureen'd  with  foliage  un  the  topmoat  bough. 

Ths  uu-saming  little  ones  with  ease  he  gorg'd, 

Aod  while  the  mother,  circling  o'er  his  head, 

With  Bhrillest  agoDj  bewail'd  her  loas. 

Ha  aeii'd  her  by  the  wing,  first  drew  her  dotrn 

Withia  bis  ipiij  folds,  asil  Chen  devsured."--!!.  ii.  SOS.   Cowper.    I 
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"  Will  you  then  relate,"  said  Cnemon,  "  when  and  how  you 
encountered  this  grievous  war  of  woe  ?" — "  By-and-bye,*'  he 
replied  ;  "  but  let  us  now  attend  to  our  craving  stomach  ; 
which,  because  it  considers  itself  of  more  consequence  than 
any  other  organ,  is  called  by  Homer  destructive,*  And  first, 
as  is  the  custom  of  the  Egyptian  sages,  let  us  make  a  liba- 
tion to  the  gods.  Nothing  shall  make  me  omit  this ;  nor 
shall  grief  ever  so  entirely  possess  my  mind,  as  to  render 
me  forgetful  of  what  I  owe  to  heaven."  With  this  he 
poured  pure  water  out  of  the  vase,  and  said,  "  I  make  tliis 
libation  to  the  gods  of  this  country,  and  those  of  Greece ; 

/to  the  Pythian  Apollo,  and  also  to  Theagenes  and  Chariclea, 
the  good  and  beautiful,  since  I  reckon  them  also  among  the 
gods :"  and  then  he  wept,  as  if  he  were  making  another 
libation  to  them  with  his  tears.  Cnemon,  greatly  struck  at 
what  he  heard,  viewed  the  old  man  from  head  to  foot,  and 
exclaimed,  "  What  do  you  say  ?  Are  Theagenes  and  Cha- 
riclea really  your  children?" — "They  are  my  children," 
replied  the  stranger, "  but  bom  to  me  without  a  mother. 
Fortune,  by  the  permission  of  the  gods,  gave  them  to  me ; 
1  brought  them  forth  with  the  travail  of  my  soul.  My  great 
inclination  towards  them  supplied  the  place  of  nature  ;  and 
I  have  been  esteemed  by  them,  and  called  their  father.  But 
tell  me,  how  came  you  acquainted  with  them  ?" — "  I  am  not 
only  acquainted  with  them,"  said  Cnemon,  "  but  can  assure 
you  that  they  are  alive  and  well," — "  O  Apollo,  and  all  the 
gods  ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  where  are  they  ?  Tell  me,  I  beseech 
you ;  and  you  will  be  my  preserver  and  equal  to  the  gods  !" 
— "  But  what  shall  be  my  reward  ?"  replied  the  other. — "  At 
present  that  of  obliging  me ;  no  mean  reward  to  a  wise 
man :  I  know  many  who  have  laid  up  this  as  a  treasure  in 
their  hearts.  But  if  we  arrive  in  my  country,  which,  if  I 
may  believe  the  tokens  of  the  gods,  will  ere  long  be,  your 
utmost  desires  shall  be  satisfied  with  wealth." 

"  You  promise  me,"  said  Cnemon,  "  things  uncertain  and 
future,  when  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  reward  me  im- 
mediately."— "  Show  me  anything  I  can  now  do  for  you," 
said  the  old  man,  "  for  I  would  willingly  part  even  with  a 
limb  to  satisfy  you." — "  Your  limbs  need  be  in  no  danger," 

•...."  Hunger  hath  a  cry  which  never  man 
Might  silence.    Many  an  evil  he  endures 
For  hunger's  sake.    It  is  a  craving  ffiUf,** — Od.  zvii.  287.  Cowper. 


replied  the  Grecian ;  "  I  shaJl  be  sntiafied  if  you  will  relate 
to  me  from  wheoee  these  strangers  come,  who  were  their 
parents,  how  they  were  brought  here,  and  what  have  beeu 
their  adventures." — "  Tou  shall  have  a  treat,"  replied  the 
old  man ;  "  so  great  as  to  be  second  to  none  other,  not  even 
if  you  should  obtain  all  earthly  treasures.  But  let  ua  now 
take  a  little  food  ;  for  tny  narration  and  your  liEtening  will 
take  up  a  considerable  time." 

When  they  had  eaten,  therefore,  some  nuts  and  figs,  and 
&esh-gQthered  dates,  and  euth  other  things  as  the  old  man  . 
was  used  to  feed  upon  (for  he  never  deprived  any  animal  of  • 
life  for  his  own  nourishnient),  he  drank  a  little  water,  and 
Cnemon  some  wine ;  and,  after  a  short  pause,  the  latter 
Baid:  "  Tou  know,  0  father,  that  Bacchus  delights  in  con- 
vivial conversations  and  stories  ;  and  as  I  am  now  under  hie 
influence,  I  am  very  desirous  of  hearing  some,  and  I  claim 
from  you  my  promised  reward:  it  is  time  to  bring  your 
piece  upon  tlie  stage,  as  the  saying  goes." — "  You  snail  be 
Batisfied,"  replied  the  stranger:  "but  I  wish  the  good 
Nausitles  wei-e  here,  who  has  often  earnestly  desired  to  hear 
this  detail  from  me,  and  as  often,  on  some  pretext  or  other, 
has  beeu  put  off."— At  the  name  of  Hausicles,  Onenion 
asked  where  he  was.  "  He  is  gone  a  hunting,"  replied  the 
other.  — "And  alter  what  kind  of  game?" — "  Why,  not 
indeed  of  wild  beasts,  hut  of  men  as  savage  as  they,  who  are 
called  buccaneers,  who  live  by  robbery,  who  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  he  taken,  and  lurk  in  marshes,  caverns,  and  lakes." — 
"  Wbat  offence  have  they  given  him  ?" — "  They  have  taken 
bis  mistress  from  him,  an  Athenian  girl,  whom  be  called 
Thisbe." — "  Ah  !"  said  Cnemon,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  and 
immediately  stopped,  as  if  checking  himself. — "  What  ails 
you  ?"  said  the  old  man.— The  other,  evading  the  question, 
proceeded,  '■  I  wonder  with  what  forces  he  means  to  attack 
them  i" — "  Oroondutes,  viceroy  of  Egypt,  under  the  Great 
King,  bas  appointed  Mitranes  commandant  of  this  town ; 
Nausicles,  by  means  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  has  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  march  with  a  body  of  horse  and  toot 
against  them ;  for  he  is  exceedingly  anno;yed  at  the  loss  of 
this  Grecian  girl;  not  only  because  he  liked  her  himself, 
and  bei-'aiipe  she  was  well  skilled  in  music ;  hut  because  he 
was  going  to  take  her  with  him  to  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  by 


i 
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way  of  attendant  upon  the  queen,  as  he  said,  and  to  amuse  her 
after  the  Grecian  fashion.  Being  deprived,  therefore,  as  he 
supposes,  by  her  loss,  of  a  great  reward  which  he  expected 
for  ner,  he  is  using  his  utmost  efforts  to  recover  her.  I  en* 
couraged  him  too  to  this  expedition,  thinking  it  possible  he 
might  find  and  recover  my  children  also."  "  Enough  of  buc- 
caneers, and  viceroys,  and  kings,"  cried  out  Cnemon,  im* 
patiently ;  "  your  discourse  is  wandering  from  the  point  I 
aim  at.  This  episode*  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  main  plot; 
come  back  to  the  performance  of  your  promise;  you  are  like 
the  Pharian  Proteus  ;t  not  turning  indeed  into  false  and 
fleeting  shapes,  but  trying  to  slip  away  from  me." — "  Be  satis- 
fied," said  the  old  man,  "you  shall  know  all.  I  will  explain  to 
you  first  what  relates  to  myself,  shortly,  and  without  reserve ; 
which  will  be  a  proper  introduction  to  that  which  is  to  follow. 

"  I  am  a  citizen  of  Memphis.  The  name  of  my  father  was 
Calasiris,  as  is  likewise  mine.  Though  now  a  wanderer,  I 
was  not  long  ago  a  high  priest.  I  had  a  wife,  but  have  now 
lost  her;  after  her  death  I  lived  for  some  time  quietly, 
delighting  myself  with  two  sons  whom  she  had  left  me.  But 
in  a  few  years,  the  fated  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
altered  every  thing  ;  the  eye  of  Saturn  scowled  upon  my 
family,  and  portended  a  change  in  my  fortunes  for  the 
worse.  I  had  skill  enough  to  foresee  the  ills  which  threatened 
me,  but  not  to  avoid  them  ;  for  no  foresight  can  enable  us 
to  escape  the  immutable  decrees  of  fate :  it  is,  however,  an 
advantage,  to  have  some  foreknowledge  of  them,  as  it  blunts 
the  violence  of  the  stroke.  Unexpected  misfortunes,  my 
son,  are  intolerable;  those  which  are  foreseen  are  more 
easily  borne  :  the  mind  is  confused  and  disarmed  by  sudden 
fear;  custom  and  reason  strengthen  it.  My  (^amities 
began  in  this  manner : 

"  A  Thracian  woman,  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  in  beauty 
second  only  to  Chariclea,  whose  name  was  Rhodope,  unfor- 
tunately for  those  who  became  acquainted  with  her,  travelled 
through  Egypt.    In  her  progress  J  she  came  in  *  revel-rout ' 

*  *Y^vtnf6Siov  TovrOf  6vStv  irpoQ  rov  Aiovvtrov 
'  R7r6i(TKVKXrj9aQ, 
+  Virg.  G.  iv.  887. 

X  'Ecfu/ia^e.  Did  Heliodorus  take  his  idea  of  Rhodope  tra>m  the 
celebrated  personage  of  that  name  mentioned  by  Herod,  ii.  185,  aud 
equally  tamed  for  her  beauty  and  her  profligacy  ? 
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to  Menipliis,  with  great  luxury  aud  pomp  of  attendonee, 
and  adorued  with  ever?  grace,  and  eiereiaing  all  the  arts  of 
love.  It  WHS  almost  impossible  to  see  her,  and  not  fall 
into  her  snares ;  such  irresistible  witchery  accompaJiied  the 
eyes  of  this  fair*  harlot.  She  frequently  came  into  the  i 
temple  of  Isia,  where  I  officiated  as  high  prieat  She  wor- 
shipped the  goddess  with  sacrificea  and  coatly  offerings.  I 
am  aahamed  to  proceed ;  yet  I  will  not  conceal  the  truth. 
The  frequent  sight  of  her  overcame  me  at  last,  in  spite  o[ 
the  command  I  had  long  been  accustomed  to  maintain  over 
my  passions.  I  struggled  long  against  my  bodily  eyes  and 
the  eyea  of  my  fancy,  but  in  vain ;  I  yielded  at  last,  aud 
sank  under  the  dominion  of  love.  I  perceived  that  the 
arrivolofthis  woman  wastobethebeginmugof  those  misfor- 
tuuea  which  the  heavens  foretold  to  me  ;  aud  that  my  evil 
genius  was  to  make  her  one  of  the  principal  instruments  of 
them.  I  determined,  however,  to  do  nothing  to  disgrace 
that  oiEce  of  priesthood  which  had  descended  to  me  from 
my  ancestors,  nor  to  profane  the  altars  and  temples  of  the 
gods :  and  as  to  the  tranKgression  which  my  evil  stars  had 
determined  I  should  fall  into,  not  in  act,  indeed  (heaven 
forbid !)  but  in  desire  ;  I  constituted  reason  my  judge,  and 
made  her  impose  the  penalty  of  exile  from  my  native  land, 
yielding  to  the  necessity  of  fate,  submitting  to  its  decrees, 
BDd  flying  from  the  ill-omened  fihodope.  i'or  I  will  own  to 
you,  O  atranger !  that  I  was  afraid,  lest,  under  the  present 
baleful  influence  of  the  constellationa,  I  might  be  tempted 
to  do  Bomething  unbecoming  my  character.  Another,  and  a 
principal  reason  for  my  absenting  myself,  was,  on  account  ot 
uiy  children  ;  for  my  skill  in  divination  shewed  me  that  they 
were  in  a  short  time  to  contend  with  each  other  in  arms. 

"  Snatching  myself  away,  therefore,  from  a  spectacle  so 
dreadful  to  a  father's  eyes  (sufficient  to  turn  aside  the 
aspect  of  the  sun,  and  make  him  hide  his  heams),  I  de- 
parted  from  my  country,  from  ray  liouae,  and  family,  making 
no  one  acquainted  witK  the  course  I  intended  to  take,  but 
pretending  that  I  waa  going  to  Egyptian  Thebes,  to  see  mv 
eldest  Bon  Thyamis,  who  was  there  on  a  visit  to  his  grand- 

•  "  The  waU-favciired  iiarlot,  tbe  mialresfl  of  witchcmfta,  llmt  seUatfe  , 
nations  throiigli  har  whoredoms,  oud  lamUiea  through  hor  witoheniiW  r 
— Ntthum,  iu.  i. 
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father." — Cnem on  started  ngaiD  at  the  name  of  Thyamis; 
but  restrained  himself,  and  was  silent,  desirous  to  hear  the 
sequel.     The  old  man,  after  observing — 

"  I  pass  over  the  intermediate  part  of  my  journey,  for  it 
has  no  relation  to  what  you  desire  to  know,"  thus  pro- 
ceeded :  "  But  having  heard  that  there  was  a  famous  city  in 
Greece,  called  Delphi,  sacred  to  Apollo,  abounding  in  tem- 
ples, the  resort  of  wise  men,  retired,  and  free  from  popular 
tumults ;  thither  I  bent  my  steps,  thinking  that  a  city  des«» 
tined  for  sacred  rites  was  a  proper  retreat  for  one  of  my 
profession.  I  sailed  through  the  Crissoean  gulf,  and  land- 
ing at  Cirrha,  proceeded  to  the  city :  when  I  entered  it,  a 
voice,  no  doubt  divine,  sounded  in  my  ears  ;  and  as  in  other 
respects  this  place  seemed  a  fit  habitation  for  a  superior 
race,  so  particularly  on  account  of  its  situation.  The  moun- 
tain Parnassus  hangs  over  it,  as  a  kind  of  natural  fortifi- 
cation and  citadel,  stretching  out  its  sides,  and  receiving  the 
city  into  its  bosom."  "  Tour  description  is  most  graphic, 
cried  out  Cnemon,  *•  and  seems  really  made  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Pythic  inspiration;  for  in  this  manner  I 
remember  well  my  father  described  Delphi,  when  he  returned 
from  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  to  which  the  city  of 
Athens  had  deputed  him  as  sacred  secretary."* — "You  are 
an  Athenian  then,  mv  son?" — "Yes." — "Your  name?" — 
Cnemon." — "What  have  been  your  fortunes?"  —"You  shall 
hear  by-and-bye.  Now  however  continue  your  own  narra- 
tion."— "  I  will,"  replied  the  old  man. 

"  I  ascended  into  the  place,  I  admired  the  city  of  race- 
courses, of  market-places,  and  of  fountains,  especially  the 
famed  one  of  Castalia,  with  the  water  of  which  I  sprinkled 
myself,  and  hastened  to  the  temple ;  for  the  thronging  of 
the  multitude,  which  pressed  towards  it,  seemed  to  announce 
the  time  when  the  priestess  was  about  to  be  under  the 
sacred  impulse  ;t  and  having  worshipped  and  uttered  a  peti- 
tion for  myself,  I  received  the  following  oracle : 

Thou  from  the  fertile  Nile,  thy  course  dost  bend,!}: 
Pause  here  awhile,  and  sojourn  as  my  friend  : 

*  *Iepofiv{]fiova, — The  sacred  secretary  or  recorder  sent  by  each 
Amphictyonic  state  to  their  Council,  along  with  the  wXayopag,  the 
actual  deputy  or  minister.  f  JLivtiifOai, 
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Stern  fate  thou  fly 'et,  ber  utrokes  witli  ooiirogo  bear  ; 
Era  long:  of  Eg;pl  thou  Bhalt  bava  a  abare. 

'*  Ab  booh  as  the  priestesa  had  pronounced  tiiis,  I  fell  upon 
my  face,  and  besought  the  deity  to  be  propitious  to  me  in 
everything.  The  crowd  who  surrounded  the  shrine,  joined 
in  praiaing  the  deity  for  having  deigned  to  answer  me  on 
my  first  entreaty ;  they  congviitulated  me,  and  paid  me 
great  respect,  saving,  that  I  seemed  to  be  the  greatest 
favourite  with  the  deity  who  had  appeared  there  since 
lycurgns,*  a  Spartan.  They  permitted  me  at  my  request 
to  inhabit  the  preeincta  of  the  temple,  and  passed  u  decree 
that  I  should  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  My 
situation,  in  short,  waa  a  very  agreeable  one ;  I  either 
assisted  at  the  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  which  were  every 
day  performed  and  offered  by  strangers  as  well  as  natives, 
or  conversed  with  the  philosophers,  for  many  of  this  de- 
scription flocked  to  Delphi.  The  city  t  is  in  truth  a 
university,  inspired  by  the  deity  who  presides  over  inspi- 
nition  and  the  muses.  Various  subjects  were  discussed; 
sometimes  the  manner  of  our  religions  rites  in  Egypt,  and 
why  certain  animals  were  counted  sacred  more  than  others; 
and.  the  different  histories  which  belonged  to  each.  Another 
inquired  about  the  construction  of  the  Pyramids  and  the 
Cataoomhs.I  In  short,  there  was  nothing  relative  to  Egypt 
which  thev  did  not  scrutinize  into ;  for  it  is  wonderful  bow 
the  OreeEis  listen  to,  and  are  delighted  with,  accounts  of 
that  country.  At  length  one  among  the  more  accomplished 
of  them  touched  upon  the  Nile,  its  fountains,  and  inun- 
dations, wondering  why  it  alone,  of  all  rivers,  should  in  the 
Btunmer  tiine  swell  and  overflow.     I  told  tliem  what  I  knew 

TiTXaHi,  aal  ydp  lydi  KUaraiXaKOt  AiyillTliio 
AlJ-a  iriSov  iiiam-  viv  i'l/io;;  iaao  ^liXat. 
Tha  address  of  the  Pfthia  bi  Lycurgua  vaa  aa  toUowa  : — 
Thou  cum' at,  Lycurgua,  to  tbia  honour'd  sbiitie 
Favour' d  by  Jove,  aud  ev'ry  power  divina. 
Or  God  or  mortal !  how  ahall  I  deoide  f 
DoubtlBBB  to  haav'n  nwsi  dear  and  moat  allietl. 

Herod,  i.  flo.— BbIob's  Tr. 
+  JSovviTav  uiri  iirivnyirii  Bui  6"iSiiZopii' 

S.ipiTjn  or  HubtenimeouB  bnryiug  plnceii  of  tbe 
"  Sunt  et  ayringea  siibteiTiinei  iiiiidani  et  flexiiuRi  ai 
lertar)  pentj  rituuia  vetuaturuin  advcutiiru  diluvium 
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on  tliat  subject,  which  I  had  gathered  from  the  sacred  books 
which  the  priests  alone  are  permitted  to  consult.  I  related 
how  it  had  its  rise  on  the  south-east  confines  of  Lybia  and 
^Ethiopia;  that  it  increased  in  the  summer,  not  because 
its  waters,  as  some  supposed,  were  driven  back  by  the 
Etesian*  winds,  but  because  these  winds,  about  the  time  of 
the  summer  solstice,  drive  the  clouds  before  them  from  the 
northern  into  the  southern  parts,  which  are  by  this  means 
collected  in  the  torrid  zone,  where  their  farther  motion  is 
stopped  by  the  extreme  vehemence  of  the  heat.  They  are 
then  condensed,  and  pressed  by  degrees,  till  they  dissolve, 
and  fall  in  copious  showers.  These  swell  the  river  till  it 
disdains  its  banks,  and,  bursting  over  Egypt  like  a  sea,  fer- 
tilizes the  plains  it  overflows.  Its  waters  are  very  sweet  to 
drink,  as  they  are  furnished  by  the  rains  from  heaven ;  they 
are  not  hot  to  the  touch  as  they  are  higher  up,  but  never- 
theless are  tepid ;  they  exhale  no  vapours  like  other  rivers, 
which  they  certainly  would  do,  if  (as  some  learned  Grecians 
suppose)  their  rise  was  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snows. 

"  While  I  was  discoursing  in  this  manner,  one  of  the 
priests  of  Apollo,  whose  name  was  Charicles,  with  whom  I 
had  contracted  some  intimacy,  said,  I  am  pleased  with  what 
you  say,  and  agree  with  you  entirely,  for  I  have  heard  the 
same  account  of  this  matter  from  the  priests  at  the  cata- 
racts of  the  Nile. — And  have  you  been  as  far  as  there,  said 
I  ? — I  have,  he  replied. — On  what  account  ? — On  occasion 
of  some  family  misfortunes,  which,  however,  at  last  became 
the  course  of  my  happiness.  "When  I  expressed  some  sur- 
prize at  this,  **  You  would  not  wonder,"  said  he,  "  if  you 
were  to  hear  the  whole  matter  as  it  happened ;  and  you 
may  hear'  it  whenever  you  please. — I  should  be  very  glad 
to  hear  it  at  once,  said  I. — Attend  then,  said  Charicles ; 
for  I  have  long,  and  from  an  interested  motive,  wished  for 
an  opportunity  of  relating  my  story  to  you : — and,  dismiss- 
ing the  general  company,  he  began  as  follows : 

''  I  had  been  married  a  considerable  time  without  having 

teaque  ne  ceremoniarum  obliteraretur  memoria,  penitus  operoeis 
digestos  fodinis,  per  loca  diversa  struxerunt ;  et  ezcisis  parietibns, 
volucrum  ferarumque  genera  multa  sculpserunt,  et  animalium  species 
innumeras  multas,  quas  hieroglyphicas  litems  appellarunt,  Latinia 
ignorabiles." 
*  See  Herod,  ii  19 — 25;  and  a  note  in  Bkkesley's  edit,  on  ii.  17. 
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mpplientions ;  and 
ot  lost,  iu  0,11  advanced  sUgt:  ol'  life,  I  became  the  fatlier  ol' 
a  little  daughter,  but  who  wae  born,  aa  the  gods  foretold, 
not  under  auspicious  destiuy.  She  became  marriageable. 
and  bad  many  suitora.  I  married  her  to  him  whom  I 
thought  moat  worthy  of  her;  and  ou  the  very  wedding  night 
she  was  burnt  in  her  bed,  her  apartment  having  been  Bot  ou 
fire  either  hj  accident  or  lightning.  The  hymeneal  song, 
which  waa  atill  resounding,  was  turned  into  a  dirge :  she  waa 
carried  from  the  marriage  apartment  to  her  grave  ;  and  the 
torches,  which  had  illumioated  the  nuptial  procession,  now 
lighted  the  funeral  pile. 

"  My  eril  genius  added  yet  another  calamity  to  this  tra- 
gedy, and  took  from  me  the  mother  of  my  child,  who  sank 
under  her  sorrows. 

"  Such  a  eeriea  of  misfortunea  was  almost  too  much  for 
me.  It  waa  with  difGculty  I  abstained  from  laying  violent 
hauda  upon  myaelf ;  I  had  however  strength  of  mind  suffi- 
cient to  refrain  from  an  action  which  the  teachers  of  religion 
pronounce  unlawful.  But  being  unable  to  hear  the  solitude 
and  silence  of  my  house,  I  left  my  country,  for  to  deaden 
memory  by  turning  the  eyes  upon  new  objects  is  a  great 
palliative  to  grief.  I  wandered  into  various  parts,  and  came 
atlaat  into  your  Egypt,  and  to  Cat:idupa,t  in  order  to  viait  the 
cataracts  of  the  Kile:  thia,  my  friend,  waa  the  occasion  of  my 
coming  into  your  country,  which  you  inquired  after.  I  must 
now  proceed  to  a  digression,  though  it  more  properly  forms 
the  principal  reason  of  my  entering  at  all  into  thia  narration. 

"  while  I  was  wandering  at  leisure  through  the  city,  and 
buying  some  things  of  the  Greeks  (for  time  having  now 
considerably  alleviated  my  grief,  I  thought  of  returuing  into 
my  country),  I  was  accosted  by  a  middle-aged  man,  with  the 
complexion  of  an  Ethiopian,  hut  of  a  grave  deportment,  and 
bearing  marks  of  prudence  in  hia  aspect ;  he  saluted  me, 
and  in  broken  Greek  said  be  wished  to  speak  to  me.  I 
readily  consenting,  he  took  me  into  a  neighbouring  temple, 

•  The  reader  will  keep  in  miud  that  it  is  Chariolea  who  epenka  now 
to  Calnsirix  ;  otherwiw,  batwean  tha  double  narration  going  on  at  the 
same  time,  of  Culasiria  to  Cnemon,  and  of  Cbaricles  Co  CalaBtria,  he 
lua;  be  a,  little  GOnfiiaed. 

t  KuTaloBwi — the  Cfltaraota  of  the  Nile,  alao  the  parts  in  Kthipoii 
In  which  ibej  are. — Herod.  iL  IT.     Cicero  cnlli  them  Catadup^ 
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and  said:  I  saw  you  cheapening  some  Indian,  jEthiopian, 
and  Egyptian  roots  and  herbs;  if  you  really  have  a  desire  to 
biiy  some,  I  can  furnish  you. — I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see 
them,  I  replied. — You  must  not  beat  me  down  too  much, 
said  he.— I)o  not  then  be  too  exorbitant  on  your  part,  was 
my  answer. — With  that  he  pulled  a  small  pouch  from  a  pocket 
under  his  arm,  and  showed  me  some  jewels  of  inestimable 
value:  there  were  pearls  as  big  as  nuts,  perfectly  round,  and 
of  the  purest  white ;  emeralds  and  amethysts — the  former  as 
green  as  the  vernal  com,  and  shining  with  a  kind  of  oily 
lustre;  the  latter  resembling  the  colour  of  the  sea-beach, 
when  played  upon  by  the  shadows  of  an  overhanging  rock, 
which  impart  to  it  a  purple  tinge.*  The  mingled  brilliancy 
ot  the  whole  collection  astonished  and  delighted  my  eyes. 

"  After  having  contemplated  them  for  some  time,  I  said. 
You  must  seek  some  other  purchaser;  my  whole  fortune 
would  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  procure  one  of  these  gems. — 
But  if  you  cannot  buy  them,  he  replied,  you  may  receive 
them  as  a  present. — Certainly !  but  why  are  you  jesting 
with  me  ? — I  am  not  jesting  with  you,  I  am  serious  in  what 
I  say ;  and  I  swear  to  you  by  the  deity  whose  shrine  we 
are  before,  that  I  will  give  you  everything  which  I  have 
shown  you,  if,  in  addition  to  these,  you  will  receive  from  my 
hands  a  present  far  more  precious  than  all  which  you  behold. 
— I  could  not  help  smiling:  he  asked  the  cause  of  it. — 
Because  it  seems  to  me  ridiculous,  said  I,  that  when  you 
promise  me  gifts  of  such  price,  you  should  besides  make  me 
expect  a  present  still  more  valuable.— Nevertheless,  believe 
me,  he  replied,  and  swear  to  me  that  you  will  use  my  gift 
well,  and  in  the  manner  which  I  shall  exact  from  you. — ^I 
wondered  and  doubted,  but  at  last  swore  to  him,  allured  by 
the  hopes  of  such  treasures.  When  I  had  taken  such  an 
oath  as  he  required,  he  conducted  me  to  his  house,  and 
showed  me  a  girl  of  wonderful  and  more  than  mortal  beauty : 
/He  affirmed  she  was  but  seven  years  old ;  but  she  appeared 
^  to  me  to  be  almost  of  a  marriageable  age,  so  much  Ad  her 
uncommon  beauty  seem  to  add  even  to  her  stature.  I  stood 
for  some  time  motionless,  ignorant  of  what  was  to  follow, 
and  ravished  with  the  sight  before  me ;  when  my  conductor 
thus  addressed  me: 

"  The  child  whom  you  behold,  O  stranger,  was  exposed, 

*  Oivova  vovTov* — IL  i  350. 
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%-Tieii  an  infant,  by  her  mother,  and  left  at  the  mercy  ot 
fortune,  for  a,  refisou  which  you  shall  hear  by-aud-bye.  It 
happened  luckily  that  I  fouud,  aud  took  her  up;  fur  I  could 
not  allow  myselt'  to  deaert  ia  its  danger  a  soul  which  had 
once  entered  a  human  body:  in  ?o  doing  I  should  have  trans-  || 

fresBed  the  precepts  of  our  Gyinnoaophista,*  of  whom  I  had 
een  privileged  to  be  a  disciple.  Something,  too,  uncommon  i 
and  divine,  seemed  to  beam  from  the  eyes  of  the  infant,  \ 
which  were  cast  upon  me  with  Bparkling  yet  engaging  lustre. ' 
There  was  eiposed  with  her  this  profusion  of  jeweb  which  I 
have  shown  you.  There  was  a  silken  fillet,  on  which  waa 
■written  some  account  of  the  child,  in  letters  of  her  native 
country ;  her  mother,  I  suppose,  taking  care  to  place  these 
explanations  with  her.  When  I  had  read  it.  and  knew  from 
whence  and  whose  the  infant  was,  I  took  her  to  a  farm  at  a 
distance  from  the  city,  and  placed  her  in  the  hands  of  shep- 
herds to  be  nourished,  enjoining  them  to  keep  her  as  private 
as  possible.  I  myself  kept  the  jewels  which  were  exposed 
with  her,  lest  they  might  tempt  any  one  to  destroy  the  child. 
The  whole  transaction  remained  for  a  while  a  secret ;  but,  in 
process  of  time,  as  she  grew  up  and  increased  more  than 
commonly  in  stature  and  in  beauty  (so  much  so,  indeed,  that  / 
her  ohamis  would  not  have  been  concealed  even  in  the  bowels 
of  the  eiirth),  fearing  some  discovery  to  her  prejudice,  and 
that  I,  too,  might  come  into  some  trouble  about  her:  I  pro- 
cured myself  to  be  sent  ambassador  into  Egypt.  I  came  here ; 
I  brought  the  girl  with  me,  being  very  desirous  of  placing  her 
in  some  secure  situation.  The  viceroy  of  this  country  has 
appointed  to  give  me  audience  to-day  :  meanwhile  I  deliver 
up  to  you,  and  to  the  gods,  the  disposers  of  all  events,  thia 
child;  trusting  that  you  will  observe  the  conditions  you 
have  sworn  to ;  that  you  will  preserve  her  free,  as  you  have 
received  her,  and  marry  her  to  a  free  man.  I  confide  in 
your  performing  all  you  have  promised;  not  depending 
alone  on  your  oaths,  but  on  your  disposition  and  genera, 
conduct,  which  1  have  observed  for  the  many  days  which 
you  have  spent  in.  thia  city,  and  which  I  see  to  be  truly 
worthv  of  Greece,  that  renowned  country  to  wljich  you  owe 

Cirth.     This  is  al)  I  can  say  to  you  at  present,  as  the 
IS  of  my  embassy  calls  me;   but,  if  you  will  meet 
'  S«a  Anthona  Lempriere'a  ClasBical  Diet. 
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me  at  the  temple  of  Isis  to-morrow,  you  shall  have  a  more 
particular  and  exact  account  of  your  charge. 

"  I  did  as  1  was  desired.  I  took  the  girl  home  with  me 
to  my  house:  I  treated  her  with  respect  and  tenderness, 
giving  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the  event;  and  from  that  time 
calling  and  esteeming  her  as  my  daughter.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  hastened  to  the  temple  of  Isis,  where  the  stranger  had 
appointed  me ;  and  after  I  had  walked  about  and  waited 
a  considerable  time,  and  saw  nothing  of  him,  I  went  to  the 
palace  of  the  viceroy,  and  inquired  if  any  one  had  seen  the 
^Ethiopian  ambassador.  I  was  there  told  that  he  had  left 
the  city,  or  rather  had  been  driven  out  of  it,  the  evening 
before, — the  viceroy  threatening  him  with  death  if  he  did 
not  immediately  quit  the  province.  When  1  inquired  into 
the  cause  of  so  sudden  a  proceeding,  I  learned  that  he  had, 
with  some  haughtiness,  forbidden  the  governor  to  meddle 
with  the  emerald  mines,  which  he  claimed  as  belonging  ex- 
clusively to  ^Ethiopia.  I  returned  home  vexed  and  disap- 
pointed, as  I  was  by  this  accident  prevented  from  knowing 
the  condition,  the  country,  and  parents  of  the  child." 

"  I  am  vexed,  too,  as  much  as  he  was,"  said  Cnemon,  "  for 
my  curiosity  on  these  subjects  is  nearly  as  great ;  but,  per- 
haps, it  may  be  satisfied  in  the  progress  of  your  narration." 
"Possibly  it  may,"  replied  Calasiris;  "but  now,  if  you  please, 
let  Charicles  proceed  with  his  own  story,  which  he  thus  con- 
tinued : — 

"When  I  arrived  at  my  house,  the  child  came  out  to 
meet  me.  She  could  not  speak  to  me,  knowing  nothing  of 
Greek ;  but  she  saluted  me  with  her  hand,  and  the  sight  of 
her  began  to  console  me  for  my  disappointment.  I  saw, 
with  admiration,  that,  as  a  generous  race  of  hounds  fawn 
upon  those  who  notice  them  ;  so  she  seemed  to  have  a 
strong  sense  of  my  kindness  for  her,  and  to  consider  me  in 
the  light  of  a  father.  I  determined  to  stay  no  longer  at 
Caladupa,  lest  some  envious  deity  should  deprive  me  of 
my  second  daughter.  Embarking,  therefore,  on  the  Nile, 
I  reached  the  sea,  got  on  board  a  ship,  and  arrived  in 
Greece.  This  child  ia  now  with  me :  I  nave  given  her  my 
name,  and  all  my  cares  are  centred  in  her.      Her  improve- 

♦  "  Where,  perhaps,  some  beauty  lies, 

The  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes." — Milton. 
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ments  exceed  my  warmest  wishes.  She  haa  learned  my 
lauguage  with  surpHiiiLig  qiiiiikneas ;  she  has  grown  up  to 
perfection  like  a  flourialiiiig  plniit.  Her  beautj  ia  ho  trans- 
cendent aa  to  attract  every  eye  upon  her,  both  Grecian  and 
toreigo.  Wherever  she  appears— in  the  temple,  in  the  y 
course,  or  in  the  nia,rket-pl;ice — she  draws  to  her  the  looks 
and  thoughts  of  all,  like  tlie  model  statue  of  some  goddess. 
Yet,  with  all  this,  she  is  the  cause  of  great  uneasiness  to 
me :  she*  obstinately  refusea  to  marry,  determines  to  lead 
&  life  of  celibacy,  consecrates  herself  to  Diana,  and  spends 
most  of  her  leisure  hours  in  the  chase,  and  with  her  bow. 
This  is  a  severe  disappointment  to  me,  for  I  wished  to  give 
her  to  my  sister's  son,  an  accomplished  and  graceful  young 
man;  but  my  wishes  are  frustrated  by  this  preposterous 
fancy  of  hers.  Keither  entreaties,  cor  promises,  nor  reason- 
ing, can  work  upon  her;  and,  what  is  moat  vexatious,  she 
wounds  me,  as  tliey  say,  with  a  abaft  drawn  from  mv  own 
bow,  and  employs  the  eloquence  which  I  have  taught  her  in 
magnifying  the  way  of  life  she  has  chosen.  Slie  is  inex- 
haustible in  the  praises  of  virgiutty ;  places  it  next  the  life 
of  the  gods — pure,  uninixed,  uncorrupt.  She  is  equally 
skilful  in  depreciating  love,  and  Venus,  and  marriage.  1 
implore  your  assietancu  in  this  matter ;  for  which  reason 
1  was  glad  to  seisie  the  opportunity  you  gave  me,  and  have 
troubled  you  with  a  long  atory.  Do  not  desert  me  on  this 
occasion,  my  good  Calasiria,  but  employ  the  wisdom  you  are 
master  of,  or  even  any  charm  you  may  know ;  perauade  her 
by  words,  or  work  upon  her  by  incantatious,  to  leave  this 
unnatural  course,  and  to  feel  that  she  is  born  a  woman  t 
you  can,  I  know,  do  this  if  you  will.  She  ia  not  averse  to 
the  conversation  of  men ;  she  has  been  used  to  their  com- 
pany from  her  childhood.  She  lives,  too,  very  near  you, 
here  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple.  Condescend,  I 
beseech,  to  hear  me,  and  grant  what  I  desire.  Suffer  me 
not  to  spend  a  melancholy  and  lonely  old  age,  without  hope 
of  having  my  lamily  continued;  I  entreat  you  by  ApolU 
and  your  country's  gods." 

"I  was  moved  by  his  supplications,  Cnemon.     I  could 
■careely  refrain  from  tears :  his  own  flowed  in  great  abnn- 
*  "  3ol&  contents  Dianft, 

.£terDiim  telarum  et  virginitatia  amoieia 

LiMmerata  CDlit."~Virg.  Ma.  zi.  5t!3. 
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dance.  I  ppomised,  in  short,  to  use  my  utmost  skill  in 
attempting  what  he  desired.  We  were  still  talking,  when  a 
messenger  arrived  in  haste,  and  told  us  that  the  head  of  the 
JEnianian  embassy  was  at  the  door,  and  extremely  impa- 
tient for  the  priest  to  appear,  and  begin  the  sacred  rites. 
When  I  inquired  who  the  jEnianians  were,  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  embassy  which  they  had  sent,  and  what 
sacrifice  he  was  going  to  perform ;  he  told  me  that  the 
jEnianians  were  a  principal  nation  of  Thessaly,  entirely 
Grecian,  being  descended  from  Deucalion — that  their 
country  extended  along  the  Malian  bay — that  they  called 
their  metropolis  Hypata  ;*  as  they  would  insinuate,  because 
it  was  fit  to  rule  over  all  the  cities  of  the  province ;  as  others 
pretended,  because  it  was  situated  under  Mount  (Eta — that 
the  embassy  was  sent  by  the  ^nianians  every  fourth  year, 
at  the  time  of  the  Pythian  games — and  the  sacrifice  offered 
to  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  who  was  here  surprised 
and  slain,*  at  the  very  altar  of  Apollo,  by  Orestes  the  son 
of  Agamemnon.  But  the  embassy  of  the  present  year  will 
be  yet  more  magnificent  than  any  of  the  former  ones;  for  the 
head  of  it  prides  himself  in  being  descended  from  Achilles. 

"  I  met  the  young  man  the  other  day,  and  indeed  he 
seems  worthy  of  the  family  of  Peleus :  such  is  the  noble- 
ness of  his  stature  and  deportment,  that  you  will  easily 
believe  him  sprung  from  a  goddess. 

"  When  I  wondered  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  he,  being 
an  -Enianian,  should  pretend  that  he  was  of  the  race  of 
Achilles  (for  Homer,  our  great  ^Egyptian  poet  makes 
Achilles  a  Phthiotian),  "  the  young  man,"  said  Cha- 
ricles,  "  claims  him  entirely  as  their  own :  for  Thetis,  he 
says,  certainly  married  Peleus  out  of  the  Malian  bay; 
and  the  country  which  extended  along  that  bay  was  anciently 
called  Phthia  :  but  the  glory  of  the  hero  has  induced  others 
to  claim  him  falsely  as  their  countryman.  He  is,  besides, 
in  another  way,  related  to  the  JSacidsB :  Mnestheus  is  his 
ancestor,  the  son  of  Sperchius  and  Polydora,  the  daughter 

*  *Y7rarac— either  from  *virdTOQ,  eminent,  or  ^viroTaaota,  to  be  sub- 
jected. 

f  ''  Ast  ilium,  ereptsa  magno  inflammatufl  amore 
Conjugis,  et  scelerum  Furiis  agitatus,  Orestes 
Excipit  incautum/  patriasque  obtruncat  ad  aras." — 

Virg.  ^n.  ill  830. 
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of  PeleuB,  vho  went  with  Acliilles  to  the  siege  of  Troy; 
and,  being  bo  nearly  connected  with  him,  was  among  tne 
chief  leaders  of  the  Myrmidons. 

"  The  amhasaador  abounds  in  argnmenta  to  support  the 
claim  of  his  country  to  Achilles.  He  insists  much  upon 
this  present  embasBy  and  SHcrificB  to  Neoptolemus ;  the 
honour  of  perfbmiino;  which,  all  the  Tlieasalians  have,  by 
common  consent,  yielded  up  to  the  ^nianians,  whereby 
they  admit  that  they  are  most  nearly  related  to  him." 
'  "  "Whether  this  be  truth  or  vaiu  assumption,  said  I,  bo 
t)  good  now,  if  you  please,  as  to  call  in  the  ambassador, 
'fee  I  am  extremely  desirous  to  see  him. 
I  "  Charicles  immediiitoly  sent  to  him,  and  the  young  man 
gliered  with  an  air  and  aspect  traly  worthy  of  Achillea, 
"  I  neck  atraiglit  and  erect,  his  hair  thrown  back  off  his 
reheadj  his  nose  and  open  nostrils  giving  signs  of  an  im- 
btuDUS  temper;  bis  eyes  of  a  deep  blue,  incltuing  to  black, 
mparting  an  animated  but  amiable  look  to  his  countenance, 
B  the  sea  smoothing  itself  from  a  storm  into  a  culm. 
"  After  he  bad  received  and  returned  our  salutations,  he 
IB  time  to  proceed  to  the  sacrifice,  that  there  might 
e  sufficient  space  for  the  ceremoniea  which  were  to  be  per- 
Wmed  to  the  Manes  of  the  hero,  and  for  the  procession 
fbioh  tras  to  follow  them.^ — "  1  am  ready,"  replied  Chariclea, 
iai  rising,  said  to  me,  "  If  you  have  not  yet  seen  Chariclea, 
a  will  see  her  to-dav ;  for,  as  a  priestess  of  Diana,  ahe 
II  be  present  at  these  rite  a  and  the  procession. 
"But  I,  Cnemon,  had  often  seen  tlie  young  woman 
crfore ;  I  had  sacrificed  and  conversed  with  her  upon  sacred 
fabjects.  However,  I  said  nothing  of  it ;  and,  waiting  for 
'Siat  might  happen,  we  went  together  to  the  temple.  The 
^esualians  had  prepared  everything  ready  for  the  sacrifice. 
(Fe  approached  the  altar ;  the  youth  began  the  sacred  rites  ; 
tie  pnest  having  uttered  a  prayer,  and  from  her  shrine  the 
l^tnonesB  pronounced  this  oracle : 

•  Delphians,  regard  with  ravarential  care, 
Both  bim  the  gaddesB-boru.  nad  her  the  fair; 
"  Grace"  is  the  Bound  which  uahers  in  hec  name, 
The  syllable  wherewith  it  ends,  is  "  Fame." 


iiTDit,  Avrap  eXfnj  BoraT*  t'xDUifa* 
fui,  TQV  re  eiat  yivirijv. 
Tit  i/tbv,  nal  Ka/ia  Tlll6t'Tts, 
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They  both  my  fane  shall  leave,  and  oceans  past, 
In  regions  torrid  shall  arrive  at  last ; 
There  shall  the  gods  reward  their  pious  vows. 
And  snowy  chaplets  bind  their  dusky  brows.* 

"  When  they  who  surrounded  the  shrine  heard  this  oracle, 
they  were  perplexed,  and  doubted  what  it  should  signiiy. 
Each  interpreted  it  differently,  as  his  inclinations  and  un- 
derstanding led  him :  none,  however,  laid  hold  of  its  true 
meaning.  Oracles  indeed,  and  dreams,  are  generally  to  be 
explained  only  by  the  event.  And  beside,  the  Delphians, 
struck  with  the  preparations  which  were  making  for  the  pro- 
cession, hastened  to  behold  it,  neglecting  or  deferring  any 
farther  scrutiny  into  the  oracular  response. 


BOOK  III. 

"  When  the  ceremony  was  over,  and  the  procession  had 

passed  by,"  continued  Calasiris "  But,"  said  Cnemon, 

interrupting  him,  "  the  ceremony  is  not  over,  Father ;  you 
have  not  made  me  a  spectator  of  the  procession,  whereas  I 
am  very  desirous  both  of  hearing  and  seeing ;  you  treat  me 
like  a  guest  who,  as  they  say,  is  come  .a  day  after  the  feast : 
why  should  you  iust  open  the  theatre,  only  to  close  it  again?" 
— "  I  was  unwilling,"  said  Calasiris,  "  to  detain  you  from 
what  you  are  most  desirous  to  know,  by  a  detail  which  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  principal  end  of  my  narra- 
tion; but  since  you  must  be  a  passing  spectator,  and  by 
your  fondness  for  shows  declare  yourself  to  be  an  Athenian, 
I  will  endeavour  briefly  to  describe  the  exhibition  to  you ; 
and  I  shaU  do  so  the  more  willingly,  on  account  of  the  con- 
sequences which  followed  it. 

*'H$ovr*  ^fXi'ov  "Trpbg  xBova  Kvav'sriv, 
TiiTrep  apt(Troj3iu)r  fisy'  'dsOXiov  l^aTpovTai, 

AsvKov  iirl  KpoTa<inttv  (TTSfi^ta  fjitXaivofisvtov, 
*  Why  sable  brows? — fxtXutvnfieviov  ? — /  am  not  obliged  to  explain 
oracles.  Such  is  the  remark  of  a  former  translator.  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  the  youug  lovers  were  rather  sun-burnt  with  travelling,  upon 
their  arrival  in  ^Ethiopia ;  and  Lisle  is  of  my  opinion,  for  he  translates 
— "  their  tanned  temples."  The  first  line  seems  intended  to  be  a  play 
upon  the  name  of  Chariclea,  x"P'f  fXfof.  I  have  accordingly  endea- 
voured to  convey  this  in  the  translation. 
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"  The  proeeBsioo  began  with  an  hecatomb  of  victiina,  led 
by  Bome  of  the  inferior  ministers  of  the  temple,  rough- 
looting  men,  in  white  aud  girt-up  gurmenta.  Their  right 
hands  and  breasta  were  naked,  and  they  bore  a  two-edged 
ase.  The  oien  were  black,  with  moderately  arched  ajid 
brawny  necka— their  horns  equal,  and  very  little  bent;  aome 
were  gilt,  others  adorned  with  Howera — ^tlieir  legs  bent 
inwarda* — and  their  deep  dewlaps  flowing  down  to  their 
knees — their  number,  in  accordance  with  the  name,  exactly 
an  hundred.  A  variety  of  other  different  victims  came 
afterwards,  each  species  Bepiimte  and  in  order,  attended 
with  pipes  and  flutes,  seuding  forth  a  strain  prelusive  of 
the  sacrifice :  these  were  followed  by  a  troop  of  fair  and 
long-waisted  Theasalian  maidens,  with  dishevelled  locks — 
tbey  were  distributed  into  two  companies ;  the  first  diviaion 
bore  baskets  full  of  fruits  and  flowers ;  the  second,  vaaes  of 
conserves  and  spices,  which  filled  the  air  with  fragrance : 
they  carried  these  on  their  heads ;  thus,  their  hands  being 
at  liberty,  they  joined  them  together,  so  that  they  could 
move  along  and  lead  the  dance.  The  key-note  to  the 
melody  was  sounded  by  the  neit  division,  who  were  to  sing 
the  whole  of  the  hymn  appointed  for  this  festival,  which 
contained  the  praises  of  Tlietis,  of  Peleus,  and  their  son, 

and  of  Neoptolemus.     After  this,  0  Cnemon "     "  But 

Cnemon  me  no  Cnemom,"  said  the  latter ;  "  why  not  recite 
the  hymn  to  me  instead  of  depriving  me  of  so  much  plea^ 
sure  ?  Make  me,  1  beseech  you,  an  auditor  at  this  festival 
as  well  as  a  spectator." — "  You  shall  be  so  if  you  desire  it," 
said  Calasiris  ;  "  the  hymn,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  ran 
as  follows : 

■]■  Thetie,  the  golden-hured.  wa  Btng. 

Shu  who  from  Xereiie  erst  did  spring. 

The  Vaiius  of  our  Mherlsad. 

To  Peleus  wed,  at  Juvs's  command. 

Her— of  tbethiiuderbolt  of  war,      1 

Faineil  for  hie  li'mm]'  spear  afar,       > 

Ac li Hi ei>— Greece  the  mother  saw    J 


Kiiplui;  aSavdrav  iiVaXi 
Tiiv  Aiu£  ivviait)  IlqXii 
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Of  Qrecian  land  the  boast  and  joy, 
The  destined  scourge  of  lofty  Troy, 
Thou  who  in  Delphic  land  dost  rest^ 
Hero,  by  thee  may  we  be  blest ; 
Accept  our  strains,  and  oh,  by  thee, 
May  every  ill  averted  be  ! 
Thetis  the  golden-haired  we  sing, 
She  who  from  Peleus  erst  did  spring. 

"  The  dance  *  which  accompanied  this  song  was  so  well 
adapted  to  it,  and  the  cadence  of  their  steps  agreed  so  ex- 
actly with  the  melody  of  the  strain,  that  for  awhile,  in  spite 
of  the  magnificence  of  the  spectacle,  the  sense  of  seeing 
was  overpowered  and  suspended  by  that  of  hearing;  and 
all  who  were  present,  attracted  by  the  sounds,  followed 
the  advancing  dancers.  At  length  a  band  of  youths 
on  horseback,  with  their  splendidly  dressed  commander, 
opening  upon  them,  afforded  a  spectacle  far  preferable  to 
any  sounds.  Their  number  was  exactly  fifty ;  they  divided 
themselves  into  five-and-twenty  on  each  side  guarding 
their  leader,  chief  of  the  sacred  embassy,  who  rode  in 
the  midst :  their  buskins,  laced  with  a  purple  thong,  were 
tied  above  their  ancles ;  their  white  garments,  bordered  with 
blue,  were  fastened  by  a  golden  clasp  over  their  breasts. 
Their  horses  were  Thessalian,  and  by  tneir  spirit  gave  token 
of  the  open  plains  they  came  from ;  they  seemed  to  champ 
with  disdain  the  foaming  bit,  yet  obeyed  the  regulating  hand 
of  their  riders,  who  appeared  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
splendour  of  their  frontlets  and  other  trappings,  which  glit- 
tered with  gold  and  silver.  But  all  these,  Cnemon,  splendid 
as  they  were,  were  utterly  overlooked,  and  seemed  to  vanish, 
like  other  objects  before  a  flash  of  lightning,  at  the  appearance 
of  their  leader,  my  dear  Theagenes,  so  gallant  a  show  did 

Tdv  aXbc  dyXaiav,  dfjLeTkpav  Ila^iriV 
*H  Tov  Sovpifiavij  tov  r'*Ap6a  TTToXsnutv^ 
*E\\aSog  dffrtpoTrav  sVrtKtv  Xayovuv 
Alov  *AxtXXi]af  tov  KXkog  ovpdviov 
Ttf  virb  nifppa  rl«i/  waida  'StorrToXifiov 
JlipasTToXiv  Tpwwv,  pvaiiroXiv  Aavaaty* 
*lX'ijKoig  ^p(u(  dfifii  "StoTTToXifit, 
*OX§i£  UvQidSi  vvv  x^ovl  KfvOofjifvi, 
Asxvvao  S'tvfAevkiitv  ruivdi  OwijttoXijjv* 
Hav  b*  dvipvKi  SkoQ  dfitrepaQ  iroXiog* 
Tdv  Qkriv  deidti),  xpvcros&cipa  Bsri. 
♦  **  To  brisk  notes  in  cadence  beating. 

Glance  their  many-twinkling  feet." — Qni|; 
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ike.*  He  too  was  on  horseback,  and  in  armour,  with  an 

apear  in  bis  hand ;  bia  head  wub  uncovered ;  he  wore 

jHirple  robe,  on  wbicb  waa  worked  in  gold  the  story  of  the 

xitaura  and  the  Lnpitb»;  the  clasp  of  it  waa  of  electrum, 

and  represented  Pallaa  with  the  Gorgon'a  bead  on  her 
shield.  A  light  breath  of  wind  added  to  the  grace  of  his 
appearance ;  it  played  upon  his  hair,  dispersed  it  on  bis 
neck,  and  divided  it  from  hia  forehead,  throwing  back  the 
extremitieB  of  hie  cloak  in  easy  folds  on  the  back  and  sides  of 
hie  horse.  Ton  would  say,  too,  that  the  horse  himself  was 
s  both  of  bis  own  beauty  and  of  the  beauty  of  his 
so  stately  did  he  arch  his  neck  and  carry  his  head, 
irs  erect  and  fiery  eyea,  proudly  bearing  a  master 
s  proud  to  be  thua  borne.  He  moved  along  under  a 
ein,  balancing  himself  equally  on  each  aide,  and, 
touching  the  ground  with  the  extremity  of  his  hoofs, 
tempered  his  pace  into  almost  an  insensible  motion. 

Every  one,  astonished  at  the  appearance  of  this  young 
man,  joined  in  confessing,  that  beauty  and  strength  were 
never  before  so  gracefully  mingled.  The  women  in  the 
streets,  unable  to  disguise  their  feelings,  flung  haudfula  of 
t'cuit  and  flowers  over  him,  in  token  of  their  admiration  and 
affection :  in  short,  there  was  hut  one  opinion  concerning 
liim — that  it  was  impossible  for  mortal  form  to  escel  that  of 
Theagenes.     But  now,  when 

Eo9j-fiDger'd  mom  appeared, 
aa  Homer  says,  and  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Chari- 
clea  proceeded  from  the  temple  of  Diana,  we  then  perceived 
that  even  Theagenes  might  he  outshone ;  but  otdy  so  far 
as  female  beauty  is  naturally  more  engaging  and  alluring 
than  that  of  men.  She  was  borne  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two 
white  oxen — she  was  dressed  in  a  purple  robe  embroidererl 
with  gold,  which  flowed  down  to  her  feet — she  bad  a  girdie 
round  her  waist,  on  wbicb  the  artist  bad  exerted  all  bis  akill : 
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behind  her  shoulders;  their  necks  knotted  beneath  her 
bosom;  and  their  heads,  disentangled  from  the  knot,  liung 
down  on  either  side  as  an  appendage :  so  well  were  they 
imitated,  that  you  would  say  they  really  glided  onward. 
Their  aspect  was  not  at  all  terrible ;  their  eyes  swam  in  a 
kind  of  languid  lustre,  as  if  being  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
charms  of  the  maiden's  breast.  They  were  wrought  in 
darkened  gold,  tinged  with  blue,  the  better  to  represent, 
by  this  mixture  of  dark  and  yellow,  the  roughness  and 
glancing  colour  of  the  scales.  Such  was  the  maiden's  girdle. 
Her  hair  was  not  entirely  tied  up,  nor  quite  dishevelled,  but 
the  greater  part  of  it  flowed  down  her  neck,  and  wantoned 
on  her  shoulders — a  crown  of  laurel  confined  the  bright  and 
ruddy  locks  which  adorned  her  forehead,  and  prevented  the 
wind  from  disturbing  them  too  roughly — she  bore  a  gilded 
bow  in  her  left  hand ;  her  quiver  hung  at  her  right  shoulder 
— in  her  other  hand  she  had  a  lighted  torch ;  yet  the  lustre 
of  her  eyes  paled  the  brightness  of  the  torch. 

"  Here  are,  indeed,  Theagenes  and  Chariclea,"  cried  out 
Cnemon.  "  Where,  where  are  they  ?  "  exclaimed  Calasiris; 
who  thought  that  Cnemon  saw  them. — "  I  think  I  see  them 
now,"  he  replied,  "but  it  is  in  your  lively  description." — 
"I  do  not  know,"  said  Calasiris,  "whether  you  ever  saw 
them  such  as  all  G-reece  and  the  sun  beheld  them  on  that 
day — so  conspicuous,  so  illustrious ;  she  the  object  of  wish 
to  all  the  men,  and  he  to  all  the  women ;  all  thought  them 
equal  to  the  immortals  in  beauty.  But  the  Delphians  more 
admired  the  youth,  and  the  Thessalians  the  maid;  each 
most  struck  with  that  form  which  they  then  saw  for  the 
first  time.     Such  is  the  charm  of  novelty. 

"  But,  Cnemon !  what  a  sweet  expectation  did  you  raise 
in  me  when  you  promised  to  show  me  these  whom  I  so 
fondly  loved !  and  how  have  you  deceived  me !  Tou  winged 
me  with  hope  to  expect  that  they  would  presently  be  here, 
and  exacted  a  reward  for  these  good  tidings;  but,  lo! 
evening  and  night  have  overtaken  us,  and  they  nowhere 
appear." — "Eaise  up  your  spirits,"  said  Cnemon,  "and 
have  a  good  heart;  I  assure  you  they  will  soon  arrive. 
Perhaps  they  have  met  with  some  impediment  by  the  way, 
for  thoy  intended  to  arrive  much  earlier.  But  I  would  not 
shew  them  to  you,  if  they  were  here,  till  you  had  paid  me 
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e  whole  of  my  reward;  if,  therefore,  you  are  in  bafie  to 
9  them,  perform  your  promise,  and  fiuiah  your  story." 
"It  is  now,"  replied  Calasiria,  "become  a  little  irk  bo  me 
}■  to  me,  as  it  will  call  up  disagreeable  remerabrauces ;  and  I 
thought,  besides,  that  you  must  by  this  time  be  tired  with 
listening  to  bo  tedioua  a  tale ;  but,  since  you  seem  a  good 
listener,  and  fond  of  hearing  storieB  worth  the  telling,  1 
will  resume  my  narration  where  I  left  it  off.  But  let  ua 
first  light  a  torch,  and  make  our  libatioiia  to  the  gods  who 
preside  orer  the  night  ;•  so  that,  having  performed  our 
devotions,  we  may  spend,  without  interruption,  as  much  as 
we  please  of  it  in  such  discoursea  aa  we  lilie."  A  maid,  at 
the  old  man's  command,  brought  in  a  lighted  taper ;  and 
he  poured  out  a  libation,  calling  upon  sJl  the  gods,  and 
particularly  upon  Mercury,  beaeecbing  them  to  grant  him 
pleasant  dreams,  and  that  those  whom  he  most  loved  might 
appear  to  him  in  hia  sleep,  Calasiris  then  proceeded  in 
this  manner: 

"  After,  Cnemon,  that  the  procession  had  thrice  com- 
passed tlie  sepulebre  of  Ncoptolemua,  and  that  both  men 
and  women  had  raised  over  it  their  appropriate  shout  and 
ery;t  on  a  signal  being  given,  tbe  oxen,  the  sheep,  the  goats, 
were  slaughtered  at  ooce,  as  if  the  sacrifice  had  been 
performed  by  a  single  hand.  Heaps  of  wood  were  piled  on 
an  immense  altar ;  and  the  victims  being  placed  thereon, 
the  priest  of  Apollo  was  desired  to  light  the  pile,  and  bejin 
tbe  libation. 

"'It  belongs,  indeed,  to  me,'  said  Charicles,  'to  make 
the  libation  ;  but  let  the  chief  of  the  sacred  embaaay  receive 
the  torch  from  tbe  hands  of  Diana's  priestess,  and  light 
the  pile ;  for  such  has  always  been  our  custom.'  Having 
eaid  this,   he  performed  his  part  of  the   ceremony,  and 

•  The  anoienta  were  very  eiaoi  in  performing  tteir  derotionB  to 
tbe  gode  of  the  night,  befure  they  went  to  bad,  or  whan  thej  broke 
up  B.D  eatertainment.  Mercury  wbb  one  of  the  principal  af  tbaa* 
deities.     Homer  takes  notice  of  this  custara  : 

"  The  chiefs  he  found  and  eenators  witbia 
LibatioD  poaring  to  the  vigilant  spy 
MertiiiHuB,  whom  iiith  wine  they  worehipp'd  last 
Of  all  the  gods,  luid  at  tbe  hour  of  rest." 

Od,  vii.  136.— Cowpon 
I   +  'QXoXtifov  /iiv  al  fwaiKts,  JiXAkaSav  H  at  avlpig. 
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Tbeagenes  received  the  torch  from  Chariclea.  rrom  what 
now  happened,  my  dear  Cnemon,  we  may  infer  that  there 
is  something  divine  in  the  soul,  and  allied  to  a  superior 
nature ;  for  their  first  glance  at  each  other  was  such,  as  if 
each  of  their  souls  acknowledged  its  partner,  and  hastened 
to  mingle  with  one  which  was  worthy  of  it.* 

"  They  stood  awhile,  as  if  astonished  ;t  she  slowly  offering 
and  he  slowly  receiving  the  torch;  and  fixing  their  eyes 
on  one  another,  for  some  space,  they  seemed  rather  to  have 
been  formerly  acquainted,  than  to  have  now  met  for  the 
first  time,  and  to  be  returning  gradually  into  each  other's 
memory.  Then  softly,  and  almost  imperceptibly  smiling, 
which  the  eyes,  rather  than  the  lips,  betrayed,  they  both 
blushed,  as  if  ashamed  of  what  they  had  done ;  and  again 
turned  pale,  the  passion  reaching  their  hearts.  In  short, 
a  thousand  shades  of  feeling  wandered  in  a  few  moments 
over  their  countenances ;  their  complexion  and  looks  betray- 
ing in  various  ways  the  movements  of  their  souls. 

"  These  emotions  escaped  the  observation  of  the  crowd, 
whose  attention  was  engaged  on  other  things.  They 
escaped  Charicles  too,  who  was  employed  in  reciting  the 
solemn  prayers  and  invocations,  but  they  did  not  escape 
me,  for  I  had  particularly  observed  these  young  people, 
from  the  time  that  the  oracle  was  given  to  Theagenes  in 
the  temple ;  I  had  formed  conjectures  as  to  the  future  from 
the  allusion  to  their  names,  though  I  could  not  entirely 
comprehend  the  latter  part  of  the  prediction. 

"  At  length  Theagenes  slowly  and  unwillingly  turning 
from  the  maiden,  lighted  the  pile,  and  the  solemn  ceremony 
ended.  The  Thessalians  betook  themselves  to  an  enter- 
tainment, and  the  rest  of  the  people  dispersed  to  their  own 
habitations.  Chariclea  putting  on  a  white  robe,  retired 
with  a  few  of  her  companions  to  her  apartment,  which  was 
within  the  precincts  of  the  temple;  for  she  did  not  live 
with  her  supposed  father,  but  dwelt  apart  for  the  better 
performance  of  the  temple  services. 

*  **  It  is  the  secret  sympatny, 
The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie, 
Which  heart  to  heart  and  mind  to  mind 
In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind." 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  v.  14. 
t  This  Incident  forms  the  subject  of  a  painting  by  Raphael 
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"  Bendered  curious  by  what  I  had  heard  and  Been,  I 
souglit  an  opportunity  of  meeting  Chariclea.  As  aoon  ai 
he  saw  nie,  he  cried  out,  '  Well,  have  you  aeeii  Chariclea, 
tlie  light  of  my  cyea,  and  of  Delphi  ? ' — '  I  have,'  I  replied, 
■  but  not  now  for  the  firat  time ;  I  have  frequently  before 
Been  her  in  the  temple,  and  that  not  in  a  curaory  manner. 
1  have  often  aacrificed  with  her,  and  oonvereed  with  and 
instructed  her,  on  various  aubjecta,  divine  and  hunian.' — 
'  But  what  did  yoii  think  of  her  to-day,  my  good  friend  ? 
Did  she  not  add  some  ornament  to  the  processioD  ? ' — 
'  Some  ornament,  do  you  aay  P  you  might  as  well  aak  me 
whether  the  moon*  outshines  the  stars. '^'  But  some  praise 
the  Thracian  youth,  and  give  him  at  leaat  the  second  place 
to  her.' — '  The  secood,  if  you  will,  and  the  third ;  but  all 
allow  that  your  daughter  was  the  crown  and  eun  of  the 
ceremonial.'  Charicles  waa  delighted  with  this,  and  smiling 
aaid,  '  I  am  just  going  to  aee  her.'  I,  too,  waa  pleased,  for 
my  view  was  to  inspire  him  with  couteut  and  confidence- 
*  If  you  will,'  he  added,  '  we  will  go  together,  and  see 
whether  she  is  the  worse  for  the  fatigues  ahe  has  uuder- 
tjone.'  I  gladly  consented,  but  pretended  I  went  to  oblige 
iiiin  ;  and  that  I  gave  up  other  business  of  my  own. 

"  "When  we  arrived  at  her  apartment,  we  found  her 
lying  uneasily  upon  her  couch,  her  eyea  melting  with 
languor  and  paseiou-t  Having  as  usual  saluted  her  father, 
he  asked  what  was  the  matter  with  her?  She  complained 
that  her  head  ached ;  and  aaid  that  ahe  wiuhed  to  take  a 
little  rest.  Charicles,  alarmed,  went  out  of  the  chamber, 
ordering  her  maids  to  keep  every  thing  quiet  about  her ; 
and,  turning  to  me,  '  What  languor,'  aaid  he,  '  my  good 
Calflsiris,  can  this  be,  which  seems  to  oppress  my  daughter  ?' 
— '  Wonder  not,'  I  replied,  '  if,  in  such  an  assembly  of 
people,  some  envious  J  eye  has  looked  upon  her.'  '  And  do 
you,  too,'  he  returned,  smiling  ironically, '  think,  with  the 

.  velut  iotar  ignes 

Lima  minores,"— Hor.  I.  Od.  lii.  47. 

"  Et  dulcis  pueii  ebriot  ocelloB 
lllo  purpuruo  ors  auavU4&." — Catullus,  c  12. 
{  "  Nesoio  quLs  teneros  oculus  mihi  faaoiaat  ^;iios." — Virg.  Er.  t!L 
"ladd.  V.  39,)  ftlludes  to  the  method  urnrerlingfiiednHCiuii: 
'  'Qv  /Jij  liatriarea  ii,  rjjr;  ili;  t/iay  ijrrvna  t-knei:" 
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vulgar,  that  there  is  any  thing  in  fascination  ?' — *  Indeed 
I  do/  said  I ;  *  and  thus  I  account  for  its  effects :  this  air 
Jirhich  surrounds  us,  which  we  take  in  with  our  breath, 
receive  at  our  eyes  and  nostrils,  and  which  penetrates  into 
all  our  pores,  brings  with  it  those  qualities  with  which  it  is 
impregnated ;  and,  according  to  their  different  natures,  we 
are  differently  affected.  When  any  one  looks  at  what  is 
excellent,  with  an  envious  eye,  he  fills  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  with  a  pernicious  quality,  and  transmits  his 
own  envenomed  exhalations  into  whatever  is  nearest  to 
him.  They,  as  they  are  thin  and  subtle,  penetrate  even 
into  the  bones  and  marrow ;  and  thus  envy  has  become  the 
cause  of  a  disorder  to  many,  which  has  obtained  the  name 
of  fascination.' 

"  Consider  besides,  O  Charicles,  how  many  have  been 
infected  with  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  with  other 
contagious  distempers,  without  ever  touching,  either  at  bed 
or  board,  those  who  laboured  under  them,  but  solely  by 
breathing  the  same  air  with  them.*  The  birth  of  love 
affords  another  proof  of  what  I  am  explaining,  which,  by 
the  eyes  alone,  finds  a  passage  to  the  soul;  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  assign  the  reason ;  for  as,  of  all  the  inlets  to 
our  senses,  the  sight  is  the  most  quick  and  fiery,  and  most 
various  in  its  motions;  this  animated  faculty  most  easily 
receives  the  influences  which  surround  it,  and  attracts  to 
itself  the  emanations  of  love. 

"  If  you  wish  for  an  example  from  natural  history,  here 
is  one  taken  out  of  our  sacred  books.  The  bird  Charadriusf 
cures  those  who  are  afflicted  with  the  jaundice.  If  it  per- 
ceives, at  a  distance,  any  one  coming  towards  it,  who 
labours  under  this  distemper,  it  immediately  runs  away, 
and  shuts  its  eyes ;  not  out  of  an  envious  refusal  of  its 
assistance,  as  some  suppose,  but  because  it  knows,  by 
instinct,  that,  on  the  view  of  the  afflicted  person,  the 
disorder  will  pass  from  him  to  itself,  and  therefore  it  is 
solicitous  to  avoid  encountering  his  eyes.  Tou  have  heard, 
perhaps,  of  the  basilisk,  which,  with  its  breath  and  aspect 

*  A  passage  illustrative  of  this  occitrs  in  Achilles  Tatius,  B.  L  4 : 
KaXXoc  d^vTtpov  TiTpwffKU  fikXovc,  Kal  5ia  t&v  6<li0a\fiwv  tiQ  r^v 
^v^ijv  KarappfX  6^9aKfibg  ydp  ;.dbg  eptoriKif  rpdv/idru 

t  Supposed  to  be  the  lapwing  or  curlew. 
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done,  parches  up  and  infeeta  everytLing  around  it.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  some  fascinate  tbose  whom  the_7 
love  and  wish  well  to ;  for  they  who  aie  naturally  envious 
do  sot  always  act  as  they  would  wish,  but  as  their  nature 
compels  them  to  do.  Here  Charides,  after  a  pause,  said, 
'  Tou  seem  to  have  given  a  very  reasonahle  account  of  this 
matter ;  nnd  aa  you  appear  to  admit  that  there  are  various 
kinds  of  fascination,  I  wish  hers  maj  be  that  of  love ;  I 
should  tlien  think  that  she  was  restored  to  health,  rather 
than  thnt  she  was  disordered.  Tou  know  I  have  often 
besought  your  asaiHtance  in  tfaia  matter.  I  should  rejoice 
rather  than  grieve,  if  this  were  the  affection  she  labours 
under,  she  who  has  so  long  eet  at  nought  Venus  and  all  d 
her  charms.  But,  I  doubt,  it  ia  the  more  common  sort  of  I 
tMHcination,  that  of  an  evil  eye,  which  afflicts  her.  Thi> 
your  wisdom  will  certainly  enable  you  to  cure,  and  your 
friendship  to  us  will  incline  you  to  attempt  it.'  I  promised 
to  do  all  in  my  power  to  relieve  lier,  should  this  be  the 
case ;  and  we  were  still  talking,  when  a  man  arrivea  in 
haste,  and  calls  out — '  One  would  imagine,  my  good  friends, 
that  you  were  invited  to  a  fray  instead  of  a  feast,  you  are 
80  tardy  in  coming  up ;  and  yet  it  is  the  excellent  Theagenes 
who  preparea  it  for  you;  and  Neoptolemua,  the  first  of 
heroes,  who  presides  at  it.  Come  away,  for  shame,  and  do 
not  make  us  wait  for  you  until  evening.  Nobody  is  abaent 
but  yourselves.' 

"'This,'  whispers  Charicles,  'is  but  a  rough  inviter;* 
the  gifts  of  BacchuB  have  not  mended  hia  manners.  But 
let  us  go,  lest  he  come  from  words  to  blows.'  I  smiled  at 
his  pleasantry,  and  said  I  was  ready  to  attend  him.  When 
we  entered,  Theagenes  placed  Charicles  nest  to  himself; 
and  paid  some  attention  to  me,  out  of  respect  to  him.  But 
why  should  I  fatigue  you  with  a  detail  of  the  entertain- 
menta;  the  dancing  and  singing  girla,  the  youths  in  armour, 
who  moved  in  Pyrrhic  measures;  the  variety  of  dishea  with 
which  Theagenes  had  decked  hia  table,  in  order  to  make 
the  feast  more  jovial  ?  But  what  foUuwa  is  necessary  for 
you  to  hear,  and  pleasant  for  me  to  relate.  Our  entertainer 
enneavoured  to  preserve  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  forced  _ 
timself  to  behave  with  ease  and  politeness  to  hia  company  j. 
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but  I  perceived  plainly  what  he  suffered  within ;  his  ejes 
wandered,  and  he  sighed  inyoluntarily.  Now  he  would  be 
melancholy  and  thoughtful;  then  on  a  sudden,  recollecting 
himself,  his  looks  brightened,  and  he  put  on  a  forced  cheer- 
fulness. In  short,  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  changes 
he  underwent ;  for  the  mind  of  a  lover,  like  that  of  one 
overcome  with  wine,  cannot  long  remain  in  the  same 
situation,  both  their  souls  fluctuating  with  weak  and  un- 
steady passion.  For  which  reason  a  lover  is  disposed  to 
drink ;  and  he  who  has  drunk  is  inclined  to  love. 

''  At  length,  from  his  yawning,  his  sighs,  and  his  anxiety, 
the  rest  of  the  company  begun  to  perceive  that  he  was 
indisposed ;  so  that  even  Charicles,  who  had  not  hitherto 
observed  his  uneasiness,  whispered  me,  '  I  fancy  an  envious 
eve  has  looked  upon  him  also;  he  seems  to  be  aflected 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  Chariclea.'  Indeed,  I  think 
so,  too,  I  replied ;  and  it  is  probable  enough,  for  next  after 
her  in  the  procession,  as  being  most  conspicuous,  he  was 
most  exposed  to  envy. 

"  But  now  the  cups  were  carried  round ;  and  Theagenes, 
out  of  complaisance  rather  than  inclination,  drank  to  every 
body.  When  it  came  to  me,  I  said  I  was  obliged  to  him 
for  the  compliment,  but  must  beg  to  be  excused  tasting  of 
the  cup.  He  looked  displeased  and  angry,  as  if  he  thought 
himself  affronted ;  when  Charicles  explained  the  matter, 
and  told  him  I  was  an  Egyptian,  an  inhabitant  of  Memphis, 
and  a  priest  of  Isis,  and  consequently  abstained  from  wine 
and  all  animal  food.  Theagenes  seemed  filled  with  a  sudden 
pleasure  when  he  heard  that  I  was  an  Egyptian  and  a 
priest ;  and  raising  himself  up,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  found 
a  treasure,  he  caUed  for  water,  and  drinking  to  me,  said, 

*  O  sage,  receive  from  me  this  mark  of  good-will,  in  the 
beverage  which  is  most  agreeable  to  you ;  and  let  this  table* 
conclude  a  solemn  treaty  of  friendship  between  us.'  — 

*  With  all  my  heart,"  I  replied,  *  most  excellent  Theagenes ; 
I  have  already  conceived  a  friendship  for  you ;"  and  taking 
the  cup,  I  drank — and  with  this  the  company  broke  up,  and 
dispersed  to  their  several  habitations ;  Theagenes  embracing 
me  at  parting  with  the  warmth  and  affection  of  an  old  friend. 

''  Wlien  I  retired  to  my  chamber,  I  could  not  sleep  the 
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first  part  of  the  night.  My  thoughts  oontinuallj  nrn  upon 
these  young  people,  and  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  oracle, 
and  I  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  ita  meaning.  But, 
towarda  the  middle  of  the  night,  methought  I  saw  Apollo  j 
and  Diana  advancing  towards  me  (if  it  were  indeed  only  I 
imagination,  and  not  a  reality) :  oue  led  Theagenea,  the  ' 
other  Chariclea.  They  seemed  to  deliver  them  into  my 
hands ;  and  the  goddeaa  calling  me  by  my  name,  thus 
addressed  me : 

"  'It  is  time  for  you  now  tn  return  to  your  country,  for 
such  is  the  decree  of  fate.  Depart  therefore  yourself,  anij  take 
these  under  your  protection ;  make  them  the  companions 
of  your  journey ;  treat  them  as  your  children ;  and  carry 
them  from  Egypt,  where  and  howsoever  it  shall  please 
the  gods  to  ordain.' — Having  said  thia,  they  disappeared, 
signifving  first  that  thia  waa  a  vision,  and  not  a  common 
dream.* 

"  I  understood  plainly  the  commands  they  gave  me ; 
escept  that  I  doubted  what  land  it  waa,  to  which  I  waa  at 
la^t  to  conduct  these  peraous." — "If  you  found  this  out 
afterwards.  Father,-'  said  Cnennon,  "  you  will  inform  mo  at  a 
proper  season ;  in  the  mean  time  tell  me  in  what  manner 
they  signified,  as  you  said,  that  this  waa  not  a  common 
dream,  out  a  real  appearance,"  —  In  the  same  manner, 
my  son,  as  the  wiae  Homer  intimates  ;  though  many  do  not 
pei'ceive  the  hidden  aense  that  is  contaiued  in  these  lines : 

"  Ab  the;  departed,  I  their  legs  and  feet 
To  glide  did  see ;  tho  goda  are  known  with  eOBe." 

"I  must  confess,"  said  Cnemon,  "that  I  am  one  of  the 
many,  and  perhaps  you  imagined  so  when  you  quoted  these 
veraes.  1  have  understood  the  common  sense  of  the  words, 
ever  since  I  first  read  them,  but  cannot  penetrate  any  hidden 
theological  meaning  that  may  be  couimed  uuder  tnem." — 
Calaairia  considering  a  little,  and  applying  his  mind  to  the 
explanation  of  thia  inyatery,  replied: 

*  Hi)  uvap  aXX'  vTrop. 

f  Iliiul.  xiii.  71.  Heliodonu,  Bay*  the  Bipoot  eilitor,  evidently 
intended  the  liae  in  Homer  to  bs  re»d — 'Pily  iiUMv  dxiuiTot— • 
iuisteHd  of  *PtT' 
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"  The  gods,  O  Cnemon,  when  they  appear  to,  or  disappeai* 
from  us,  generally  do  it  under  a  human  shape — seldom 
under  that  of  any  other  animal ;  perhaps,  in  order  that 
their  appearance  may  have  more  the  semblance  of  reality. 
They  may  not  be  manifest  to  the  profane,  but  cannot  be 
concealed  from  the  sage.    Tou  may  know  them  by  their 

I  eyes ;  they  look  on  you  with  a  fixed  gaze,  never  winking 
with  their  eye-lids — still  more  by  their  motion,*  which  is 
a  kind  of  gliding,  an  aerial  impulse,  without  movement  of 
the  feet,  cleaving  rather  than  traversing  the  air :  for  which 
reason  the  images  of  the  Egyptian  gods  have  their  feet 
joined  together,  and  in  a  manner  united.  Wherefore 
ilomer,  being  an  Egyptian,  and  instructed  in  their  sacred 
^doctrines,  covertly  insinuated  this  matter  in  his  verses, 
leaving  it  to  be  understood  by  the  intelligent.  He  mentions 
Pallas  in  this  manner : 

diivu)  Bh  oi  6(r(f€  ^davOtv, 

"  Fierce  glared  her  eyes." 
and  Neptune  in  the  lines  quoted  before — *  *Veiv  er^vtoy  '— 
as  if  gliding  in  his  gait ;  for  so  is  the  verse  to  be  construed 
— '  peiv  ttTTioVTos,'  gliding  away ;  not,  as   some  erroneously 
think,  *  pel*  er^vwv,^  I  easily  knew  him." 

"  You  have  initiated  me  into  this  mystery,"  replied 
Cnemon ;  "  but  how  come  you  to  call  Homer  an  Egyptian  ? 
It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  him  called  so.  I  will  not 
insist  that  he  is  not  your  countryman ;  but  I  should  be 
exceedingly  glad  to  hear  your  reasons  for  claiming  him  as 
such." — "  This  is  not  exactly  the  time,"  said  Calasiris,  "  for 
such  a  discussion  ;  however,  as  you  desire  it,  I  will  shortly 
mention  the  grounds  upon  which  I  go. 

"Different  authors  have  ascribed  to  Homer  different 
countries — indeed  the  country  of  a  wise  man  t  is  in  every 
land ;  but  he  was,  in  fact,  an  Egyptian,  of  the  city  of 
Thebes,  as  you  may  learn  from  himself.  His  supposed 
father  was  a  priest  there ;  his  real  one.  Mercury.  For  the 
wife  of  the  priest  whose  son  he  was  taken  to  be,  while  she 
was  celebratmg  some  sacred  mysteries,  slept  in  the  temple. 
Mercury  enjoyed  her  company ;  and  impregnated  her  with 
Homer ;  and  he  bore  to  his  aying  day  a  mark  of  his  spu* 

♦  "  Vera  moessu  patuit  Dea." — ^Virg.  ^n.  i.  406. 

t  "  Ogni  stanza  al  valent'  uomo  h  patria. — Guarini,  Pastor  Fido. 
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tioiia  origin.  From  Thebes  he  wandered  into  various  coun- 
tries, and  pftrticulnrly  into  Greet-fi ;  singing  Ilia  verseB,  and 
obtaining  the  name  be  bore.  He  never  told  his  real  one,  nor 
his  country,  nor  famiiy ;  but  those  who  knew  of  this  mark 
upon  hia  body,  took  occasion  from  it  to  give  Lim  the  name 
of  Homer  ;*  for,  immediately  from  his  birth,  a  profusion  of 
hair  appeared  upon  both  hia  thighs." 

"  On  what  account,  my  father,  did  be  conceal  the  place  of 
hia  birth  ?" — "  Possibly  he  was  unwilling  to  appear  a  fugi- 
tive ;  for  he  was  driven  out  by  his  father,  and  not  admitted 
among  the  sacred  youths,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  mark 
be  bore  on  hia  body,  indicating  his  apurioua  origin.  Or, 
perhaps,  he  had  a  wiae  deaign  iu  keeping  the  real  spot  of  his 
nativity  a  aecret,  as  by  so  doing  he  might  claim  every  land 
lie  pasaed  through  as  hia  fatherland."- — "1  cannot  help," 
said  Cnenion,  "  being  half  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this 
account  you  give  of  Homer.  His  poems  breathe  all  the 
softness  and  iuiuriance  of  Egypt ;  and  from  their  e*oel- 
lency,   bespeak   something  of    a  divine  original   in  their 

"But  after  that,  by  Homer's  assistance,  you  had  dis- 
covered the  true  nature  of  these  deities,  what  happened  ?  " 
— "  Much  the  same  as  before :  watchings,  thoughts,  and 
carea,  which  night  and  darkness  nourish.  I  was  glad  that  I 
had  discovered  something,  which  I  had  in  vain  atEempted  to 
explain  before;  and  rejoiced  at  the  near  proapect  of  my 
return  to  my  country.  But  I  was  grieved  to  thick  that 
Charicles  was  to  be  deprived  of  his  daughter.  I  was  iu 
great  doubt  in  what  manner  the  young  people  were  to  be 
taken  away  together  ;  how  to  prepare  for  their  flight ;  how 
to  do  it  privately,  whitlier  to  direct  it ;  and  whether 
by  land  or  by  sea.  In  short,  I  was  overwhelmed  with 
a  sea  of  troubles  jt  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night 
restlesB,  and  without  sleep.  But  the  day  scarce  began  to 
dawn,  when  I  heard  a  knocking  at  the  gate  of  my  court, 
and  somebody  calling  my  sen'ant. 

"  The  boy  aaked  who  it  was  that  knocked,  and  what  ho 

•  OfiiipDC — (iijpoc  in  Greek  Bignifiea  a  thigh.  For  the  various 
BccDunta  reepeaiiug  Boioer,  and  the  origia  of  his  name,  see  p.  SU  uf 
Cnleridge'B  Introd.  to  the  Claasio  PoetB. 

'   ■"  "  .■■-..  ^  jij^  »raiB  against  a  ua  of 
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wanted.  The  person  replied,  that  he  was  Theagenes  the 
Thessalian. — I  was  very  glad  to  hear  this,  and  ordered  him 
to  be  introduced ;  thinking  this  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
lay  some  foundation  for  the  design  I  meditated.  I  supposed 
that,  having  discovered  at  the  entertainment  that  I  was 
an  Egyptian,  and  a  priest,  he  came  to  ask  my  advice  and 
assistance  in  the  attachment  which  now  influenced  him. 
He  thought,  perhaps,  ns  many  wrongly  do,  that  the  science 
of  the  Egyptians  was  only  ot*  one  sort.  But  there  is  one 
branch  in  the  hands  of  the  common  mass,  as  I  may  say, 
crawling  on  the  ground  ;  busied  in  the  service  of  idols,  and 
the  care  of  dead  bodies  ;  poring  over  herbs,  and  murmuring 
incantations ;  neither  itself  aiming,  nor  leading  those  who 
apply  to  it  to  aim,  at  any  good  end ;  and  most  frequently 
failing  in  what  it  professes  to  effect.  Sometimes  succeeding 
in  matters  of  a  gloomy  and  despicable  nature;  showing 
imaginary  visions  as  though  real ;  encouraging  wickedness ; 
and  ministering  to  lawless  pleasures.  But  the  other  branch 
of  Egyptian  science,  my  son,  is  the  true  wisdom ;  of  which 
that  which  I  have  just  mentioned  is  the  base-bom  offspring. 
This  is  that  in  which  our  priests  and  seers  are  from  their 
youth  initiated.  This  is  of  a  far  more  excellent  nature ; 
looks  to  heavenly  things,  and  converses  with  the  gods; 
inquires  into  the  motions  of  the  stars,  and  gains  an  insight 
into  futurity ;  far  removed  from  evil  and  earthly  matters, 
and  turning  all  its  views  to  what  is  honourable  and  beneficial 
to  mankind.  It  was  this  which  prompted  me  to  retire  a 
while  from  my  country — to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  ills  which 
it  enabled  me  to  foresee,  and  the  discord  which  was  to  arise 
between  my  children.  But  these  events  must  be  lefb  to  the 
gods,  and  the  fates,  who  have  power  either  to  accomplish  or 
to  hinder  them  ;  and  who,  perhaps,  ordained  my  flight,  in 
order  that  I  might  meet  with  Chanclea.  I  will  now  proceed 
with  my  narration. 

"  Theagenes  entered  my  apartment ;  and,  after  I  had 
received  and  returned  his  salute,  I  placed  him  near  me  on 
the  bed,  and  asked  what  was  the  occasion  of  so  early  a  visit. 
— ^He  stroked  his  face,  and,  after  a  long  pause,  said :  '  I  am 
in  the  greatest  perplexity,  and  yet  blush  to  disclose  the 
cause  of  it :' — and  here  he  stopped.  I  saw  that  this  was  the 
time  for  dissimulation,  and  for  pretending  to  discover  what 
I  already  knew.    Looking  therefore  archly  upon  him,  I 
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flud,  '  Though  you  seem  uQwilling  to  speak  out,  yet  nothing 
escapes  my  knowledge,  with  the  asBwtaiice  ot'the  gods.' — 
With  this  I  rniaed  myself  a  little,  counting  over  certaia 
Dumbera  upon  my  fingers,  (which  in  reality  mesut  nothing); 
Bhaking  my  locks,  like  one  moreover  under  a  sudden  influ- 
ence of  the  divinity,  I  cried  out,  "  My  son,  you  are  in  love." 
— He  started  at  this ;  but,  when  I  added — '  and  «ith  Chn- 
riclea,'  he  thought  I  was  really  divinely  inspired;  and  was 
ready  to  fall  at  my  feet,  and  worship  me.  When  I  pre- 
vented this,  he  •  kissed  my  head,  and  gave  thanks  to  the  gods 
that  he  had  really  found  my  knowledge  as  great  as  he 
espected.  He  besought  me  to  be  his  preserver;  for,  unless 
preserved  by  my  asHistance,  and  that  quickly,  he  was  undone, 
so  violent  a  passion  had  seized  upon  him ;  desire  so  con- 
sumed him — him,  who  now  first  knew  what  it  was  to  love. 

"  He  swore  to  me,  with  many  protestations,  that  he  never 
had  enjoyed  the  company  of  women — that  he  had  always 
rejectecl  them— and  professed  himself  an  enemy  to  mar- 
riage, and  a  rebel  to  Venus,  until  subdued  by  the  charms  of 
Chariciea — that  this  did  not  arise  from  any  forced  tem- 
perance, or  natural  coldness  of  constitution  ;  hut  he  had 
never  before  seen  a  woman  whom  he  thought  worthy  of  his 
love — and  having  said  this,  he  wept,  as  if  indignant  at  being 
Bubdiied  by  a  weak  girl.  I  raised  him,  comforted,  and  bade 
him  be  of  good  cheer ;  for,  since  he  had  applied  to  me,  he 
ahould  find  that  her  coyness  would  yield  to  my  art,  I  knew 
that  she  was  haughty,  protesting  against  love,  so  as  not  to 
bear  even  the  name  of  Venus  or  wedlock ;  but  I  would 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  serve  him.  Art,  said  1,  can 
outdo  even  nature  :  only  be  not  cast  down,  but  act  as  I 
■rahall  direct  you. 

"He  promised  that  he  would  obey  me  in  every  thing; 
BVffn  if  I  should  order  him  to  go  through  fire  and  sword. 
Thile  he  was  thus  eager  in  protestations,  and  prol'use  in  his 
nises  of  laying  at  my  feet  all  he  was  worth,  a  messenger 
e  from  Charities,  saying  that  his  master  desired  me  to 
e  to  him — that  he  was  near,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
where  he  was  chanting  a  hymn  to  appease  the  deity ;  having 
*     u  much  disturbed  in  the  night  by  a  dream. 

I  arose  immediately,  and  dismissing  Theagenes,  hastened 
)  the  temple ;  where  I  found  Charicles  reclining  sorrow- 
"  *Afloi«  t',  il  flffiii-,  t4  aiv  icapa."— Sojih.  CEd.  Col,  llBl, 
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fully  upon  a  seat,  and  sighing  deeply.  I  approached  him, 
and  inquired  why  he  was  so  melancholy  and  cast  down. — 
*How  can  I  be  otherwise,  he  replied,  when  I  have  been 
terrified  by  dreams  ?  and  hear  too,  this  morning,  that  my 
daughter  still  continues  indisposed,  and  has  passed  a  sleep- 
less night.  I  am  the  more  concerned  at  this,  not  only  on 
her  own  account,  but  also  because  to-morrow  is  the  day 
appointed  for  the  display  of  those  who*  run  in  armour ;  at 
which  ceremony  the  priestess  of  Diana  is  to  preside,  and 
hold  up  a  torch.  Either,  therefore,  the  festival  will  lose 
much  of  its  accustomed  splendour  by  her  absence ;  or  if 
she  comes  against  her  will,  she  may  increase  her  illness. 
Wherefore  let  me  now  beseech  you,  by  our  friendship,  and 
by  the  god  at  whose  altar  we  are,  to  come  to  her  assistance, 
and  think  of  some  remedy.  I  know  you  can  easily,  if  you 
please,  cure  this  fascination,  if  such  it  be — ^the  priests  of 
Egypt  can  do  far  greater  things  than  these.' 

"  I  confessed  that  I  had  been  negligent  (the  better  to 
carry  on  the  deception)  ;  and  requested  a  day's  time  to 
prepare  some  medicines,  which  I  thought  necessary  for  her 
cure.  Let  us  now,  however,  I  continued,  make  her  a  visit ; 
consider  more  accurately  the  nature  of  her  complaint ;  and, 
if  possible,  administer  to  her  some  consolation.  At  the 
same  time,  Charicles,  I  beg  you  will  say  a  few  words  to  her 
concerning  me ;  inspire  her  with  regard  for  my  person,  and 
confidence  in  my  skill,  that  so  the  cure  may  proceed  the 
better.  He  promised  that  he  would  do  so ;  and  we  went  toge- 
ther. But  why  say  much  of  the  situation  in  which  we  found 
the  luckless  Chariclea  ?  She  was  entirely  prostrated  by  her 
passion  ;  the  bloom  was  flown  from  her  cheeks ;  and  tears 
flowing  like  water  had  extinguished  the  lustre  of  her  eyes. 
She  endeavoured,  however  to  compose  herself,  when  she 
saw  us ;  and  to  resume  her  usual  voice  and  countenance. 
Charicles  embraced,  kissed  and  soothed  her.  '  My  dear 
daughter,'  he  cried,  'why  will  you  hide  your  sufferings 
from  your  father  ?  and  while  you  labour  under  a  fasci- 
nation, you  are  silent  as  if  you  were  the  injurer,  instead 
of  being  the  injured  party  :  an  evil  eye  has  certainly  looked 
upon  you.     But  be  of  good  cheer :  here  is  the  wise  Cala*^ 

*  Of  one  of  whom  Pindar  says — 

'EdeXoi  xaXKoanida  JlvBtoviicnv 
,         ytyun'itv,  •   Py th.  xi.  1. 
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siriB,  who  has  promised  to  attempt  your  cure;  and  he,  if 
any  one  is  able,  can  effect  it ;  for  he  has  been  bred  up  from 
his  youth  iu  the  study  of  things  divine,  and  is  himself  a 
prieBt ;  and  what  is  more  than  all,  he  is  my  dearest  friend. 
Besign  yourself  up,  therefore,  entirely  to  his  management ; 
Buffer  him  to  treat  you  as  he  pleases,  either  by  incantations 
or  any  other  method — you  have,  I  know,  no  aversion  to  the 
company  and  conversation  of  the  wise,' 

"  Chariclea  motioned  her  consent,  as  though  not  dis- 
pleased at  the  proposal — and  we  then  took  our  leave;  Chari- 
ciea  putting  me  in  mind  of  what  he  had  first  recommended  to 
my  aniioua  care  ;  beaeecbing  mo,  if  possible,  to  inspire  bis 
daughter  with  an  inclination  for  love  and  marriage.  I  sent 
him  away  in  good  spirits :  assuring  him  that  I  would  shortly 
bring  about  what  be  seemed  to  have  so  much  at  heart." 


^P     .  BOOK  IT. 

"  The  ensuing  day  ended  the  Pythian  games ;  but  not  the 
conflict  of  the  youthful  pair;  Love  was  the  arbiter,  and  in 
tiie  persons  of  these  his  combatants,  determined  to  exhibit 
his  mightiest  contest.  Towards  the  end  of  the  ceremony, 
when  all  Greece  was  lookiug  on,  and  the  Amphictyona  sat 
as  judges  ;  when  the  races,  the  wrestlings,  and  the  boxing 
matches  were  over ;  a  herald  came  forward,  and  made  pro- 
clamation for  the  men  in  armour  to  appear.  At  that  instant 
the  priestess  Chariclea  shone  out  like  some  fair  star  at  the  •' 
end  of  the  course  ;  for  she  had  prevailed  with  herself,  how- 
ever unfit,  to  come  forth,  that  she  might  comply  with  the 
custom  of  her  country ;  and  perhaps  uot  without  a  secret 
hope  of  seeing  Theagenes,  She  bore  a  torch  in  her  lefb 
hand,  and  a  branch  of  palm  in  her  right.  At  her  appear- 
ance every  eye  in  the  assembly  was  turned  upon  her,  but 
none  sooner  than  that  of  Theagenes  ;  for  what  is  so  quick 
as  the  glance  of  a  lover  ?  He,  who  perhaps  had  heard  that 
it  was  probable  she  might  come,  had  his  whole  mind  intent 
upon  that  expectation ;  mid,  when  she  appeared,  was  not 
able  to  contain  himself;  but  said  softly  to  me,  who  sat  nest 
to  iiim,  "Tis  she  herself;  'tis  Cbaricleal'  I   bid  him   ha 
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silent,  and  compose  himself.  And  now,  at  the  summons  of 
the  herald,  a  warrior  stood  forth ;  splendidly  armed,  of  noble 
air,  and  distinguished  appearance ;  who  had  formerly  been 
victor  in  many  contests,  but  at  this  meeting  had  not  en- 
gaged in  any,  probably  because  he  could  not  find  a  compe- 
titor; and  none  now  appearing  to  oppose  him,  the  Amphvc- 
tyons  ordered  him  to  retire,  the  law  not  permitting  any  one 
to  be  crowned  who  had  not  contended.  He  begged  the 
herald  might  be  suffered  again  to  make  proclamation,  which 
he  did,  calling  upon  some  one  to  enter  the  lists. 

'*  Theagenes  said  to  me,  '  This  man  calls  upon  me.* — 
*  How  so  f  said  I, — '  He  does  indeed,'  he  replied;  *for  no 
other,  while  I  am  present  and  behold  it,  shall  receive  a 
crown  from  the  hands  of  Chariclea.' — *  But  do  you  not  con- 
sider the  disgrace,  if  you  should  fail  of  success  ?' — '  Will 
any  one  outrun  me  in  speed  and  in  desire  to  see  and  be 
near  Chariclea?*  To  whom  will  the  sight  of  her  add 
swifter  wings  and  more  impetuous  speed  ?  7ou  know  that 
the  painters  make  Love  winged,  signifying  thereby  how  rapid 
are  the  motions  of  his  captives ;  and,  were  I  inclined  to 
boast,  I  could  say  that  no  one  hitherto  has  been  able  to 
excel  me  in  swiftness.' — ^And  immediately  he  sprang  up, 
came  forward,  gave  in  his  name  and  family,  and  took  his 
allotted  place. 

"  He  stood  there  in  complete  armour,  expecting  with 
trembling  eagerness  the  signal  of  the  trumpet,  and  scarce 
able  to  wait  for  it.  It  was  a  noble  and  all-engrossing  spec- 
tacle, as  when  Homerf  describes  Achilles  contending  on 
the  banks  of  Scamander.  The  whole  assembly  was  moved 
at  his  unexpected  appearance,  and  felt  as  much  interested 
in  his  success  as  they  would  have  done  for  their  own ;  such 
power  has  beauty  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  men.  But  Cha- 
riclea was  affected  more  than  all:  I  watched  her  counte- 
nance, and  saw  the  changes  of  it.  And  when  the  herald 
proclaimed  the  names  of  the  racers — Ormenus  the  Arca- 
dian, and  Theagenes  the  Thessalian — ^when  they  sprang 
forward  from  the  goal,  and  ran  together  with  a  swiftness 

*  It  would  seem  that  Chariclea  Rtood  with  her  palm  and  torch  at 
the  end  of  the  course  the  contenders  were  to  take, 
t  Iliad,  B.  zxi. 
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almost  too  rapid  for  tlie  eye  to  fulloir — then,  the  maiden 
was  unable  to  contain  herself;  her  liraba  trembled,  and  her 
feet  quivered,  as  if  they  could  aaaiat  the  course  of  her  lover, 
on  wliom  her  whole  soul  waa  intent.  The  epectfttora  were 
jn  the  very  tiptoe  of  expectation,  and  full  of  solicitude  for 
the  issue ;  and  I  more  taan  all,  who  had  now  determined  to 
regard  TbeageneB  aa  «ny  own  son," 

"  No  wonder,"  said  Cnemon,  "  that  those  present  were  in 
an  agony  of  expectation ;  when  I,  even  now,  am  trembling 
TheafTenes.     Deliver  me,  therefore,  I  beseech  von,  as 


mysusper 


"  When  they  had  not  finished  more  than  half  their 
course,''  contiuued  Calaairia,  "Theageaea  turning  a  little. 
and  casting  a  item  glance  at  Ormenus,  lifted  up  hia  shield 
on  high,  and  stretching  out  hia  neck,  and  fixing  hia  eyes  / 
intently  on  Chariclea,  flew  like  an  arrow  to  the  goal,  leaving 
the  Arcadian  far  behind  him.  When  he  reached  the  maiden, 
he  fell  upon  her  boaom ;  not,  I  imagine,  without  deaign, 
but  in  appearance  as  if  unable  to  check  on  a  audden  the 
rapidity  of  his  pace.  When  he  took  the  palm  from  her 
hand,  I  observed  he  kissed  it." 

"  Tou  have  relieved  my  mind,"  said  Cnemon ;  "  I  rejoice 
that  he  haa  both  obtained  the  victory,  and  kissed  hia  mis- 
treaa.  But  what  happened  afterwards?" — "Tou  are  not 
only  insatiable  of  hearing,  Cnemon,  but  invincible  by  sleep ; 
a  great  part  of  the  night  is  now  spent,  and  you  are  atiU 
wakeful,  still  attentive  to  my  tedious  story." — "I  am  at 
feud  with  Homer,*  father,  for  saying  that  love,  as  well  as 
everything  else,  brings  satiety  in  the  end ;  for  my  part  I 
am  never  tired  either  of  feeling  it  myselfi  or  hearing  of  its 
influence  on  others  ;  and  lives  there  the  man  of  ao  iron  and 
adamantine  an  heart,  as  not  to  be  enchanted  with  listen- 
ing to  the  loves  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea,  though  the 
Btory  were  to  last  a  yeari"  Go  on,  therefore,  I  beseech 
you." 

"Thengenea,"  continued  Calasiria.  "was  crowned,  pro- 
claimed victor,  and  conducted  home  with  universal  applause. 
But  Chariclea  was  utterly  vanquished  ;  the  second  eight  of 

leageues  hxed  deep  that  love  which  the  first  had  inspire ' 

11.  xLii.  638. 
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for  the  mutual  looks  of  lovers  revive  and  redouble  their 
passion ;  sight  inflames  the  imagination,  as  fuel  increases 
fire.  She  went  home,  and  spent  a  night  as  bad  or  worse 
than  the  former  one.  I,  too,  was  sleepless  as  before,  rumi- 
nating how  I  should  conceal  our  flight,  and  into  what 
country  it  was  the  intention  of  the  gods  that  I  should  con- 
duct my  young  companions.  I  conjectured,  from  the  words 
of  the  oracle,  that  it  was  to  be  by  sea : 

"  and  oceans  past, 


In  regions  toriid  shall  arrive  at  last  ;** 

but  I  could  think  only  of  one  method  to  obtain  some  infor- 
mation whither  I  ought  to  take  them ;  and  that  was,  if  I 
could  gain  a  sight  of  the  fillet  which  was  exposed  with  Cha- 
riclea ;  on  which,  as  Charicles  said,  some  particulars  relating 
to  her  were  written.  It  was  probable  tnat  I  might  learn 
from  thence  the  names  of  her  parents,  and  of  her  country, 
which  I  already  guessed  at ;  and  it  was  thither,  most  likely, 
that  the  fates  would  direct  her  course.  I  went,  therefore, 
in  the  morning,  to  the  apartment  of  Chariclea ;  I  found  all 
her  servants  in  tears,  and  Charicles  in  the  deepest  distress. 
I  inquired  into  the  cause  of  this  agitation. 

"  *  My  daughter's  malady,'  he  replied,  *  increases  visibly ; 
she  has  passed  a  wretched  night,  worse  than  the  preceding 
one.' — Upon  this  I  desired  that  he,  and  all  who  were  pre- 
/  sent,  would  leave  the  room  ;  and  that  some  one  would  pro- 
cure for  me  a  tripod,  laurel,  fire,  and  frankincense;  and 
that  no  one  would  disturb  me  till  I  should  call  for  them. 
Charicles  ordered  everything  to  be  disposed  as  I  desired. 
W  hen  I  was  left  at  liberty,  I  began  a  kind  of  scenical  repre- 
sentation ;  I  burnt  my  incense,  I.  muttered  a  few  prayers, 
and  with  the  branch  of  laurel  stroked  Chariclea  several 
times  from  head  to  foot.  At  last,  after  having  played  a 
hundred  fooleries  with  myself  and  the  maiden,  I  began 
yawning,  grew  tired  of  the  mummery,  and  ceased.  She 
smiled,  shook  her  head,  and  signified  that  I  was  in  an  error, 
and  had  entirelv  mistaken  the  nature  of  her  disorder.  I 
approached  nearer  to  her,  and  bid  her  be  of  good  cheer,  for 
her  malady  was  by  no  means  uncommon  or  difficult  of  cure 
— that  she  was  undoubtedly  fascinated,  perhaps  when  she 
was  present  at  the  procession,  but  most  probably  when  she 
presided  at  the  race — that  I  suspected  who  had  fascinated 
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— tlint  my  suapiciona  fell  upon  Theagenes,  who  ran  the 
■  race  ;  for  I  had  observed  with  what  an  intent  and 

!i)t  eye  he  gazed  upon  her. 

'  Whether  he  looked  at  me  or  not,'  she  replied, '  say  no 
more  of  him  ;  yet  tell  me  who   is  he,  and  whence  does  he 
come?  I  saw  many  admiring  him.' — I  told  her  that  she 
had  already  heard  from  the  herald  that  he  was  a  ThessaHan 
— that  be  himeeif  claimed  to  be  of  the  family  of  Achilles  j  i 
and,  I  thought,  not  witlmut  great  appearance  of  troth  ;  ft* 
hia  beauty  and  stature  bespoke  him  a  descendant  from  thatfl 
hero.     Tet  he  was  not,  liiie*  him,  inaolent  or  arrogant,  buiil 
posseseed  an  elevated  mind,  tempered  with  sweetness  ;  und'fl 
though  he  has  an  evil  eye,  and  has  fascinated  you,  he  BufierS'fl 

e  torments  than  he  has  inflicted. 


'  father,'  said  she,  '  I  6 
passion  you  e 


1  oblig 


I  to  ] 


1  for  the 


com-J 


;  but  do  not  wish  ill  to  one  vhd] 
perhaps  haa  not  committed  any  wrong.     My  malady  i 
lascination,  but,  I  think,  of  another  kind.' — '"Why  do  yoi. 
conceal  it  then,  my  daughter,  and  not  tell  it  freely,  that'] 
you  may  meet  with  some  relief?     Consider  me  as  a  father 
to  you,  in  age  at  least,  and  more  in  good-will.     Am  not  f  I 
well  known  to,  and  the  intimate  friend  of,  ChariclesP     Tell'a 
me  the  canae  of  your  disorder  ;  put  confidence  i 
awear  I  will  not  betray  it.  Speak  freely,  and  do  not  increase 
your  Bufi'erings  by  concealing  them;  there  is  no  diaeaat, 
which  when  easily  known,  is  not  easily  cured  ;  but   that 
which  is  become  inveterate  by  time  is  almost  incurable — 
silence  nourislies  anguish;  what  is  disclosed  admits  of  con- 
solation and  relief.' — After  a  pause,  in  which  her  counte- 
nance betrayed  the  various  agitations  of  her  mind,  she  said, 
'  Suffer  me  to  continue  silent  to-day,  I  will  be  more  esplidt 
hereafter;  if  the  art  of  divination,  in  which  you  are  skilled, 
bos  not  already  discovered  to  you  all  I  have  to  tell  you.' 

"  Upon  this  I  arose  and  took  ray  leave,  hinting  to  the 
maiden  the  necessity  of  overcoming  her  modesty  and  re- 
serve. Charicles  met  me.  'What  have  yon  to  tell  me?' 
said  he.  'All  good  news,'  I  replied.  'To-morrow  your 
daughter  shall  be  cured  of  her  complaint,  and  something 

«  reponia  Aehilleni, 
J    Impiger,  iracuuiiiiB,  iiiaiorabilla,  acer, 
F  Jura  iieget  eilil  uhU,  ailiil  aoa  nrroget  armiB," — Eor.  A.  P.  121. 
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else  shall  happen  which  you  greatly  desire;  in  the  mean- 
time, however,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  send  for  a  physician  :* 
and  having  said  this,  I  retired,  that  he  might  ask  me  no 
more  questions. 

"  1  had  not  gone  far,  when  I  saw  Theagenes  wandering 
about  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  talking  to  himself,  and 
seeming  satisfied  if  he  could  only  see  the  place  where 
Chariclea  dwelt.  Turning  aside,  I  passed  by  as  if  I  had  not 
observed  him ;  but  he  cried  out,  *  Calasiris,  I  rejoice  to  see 
you!  listen  to  me;  I  have  been  long  waiting  for  you.' 
I  turned  suddenly.  *My  handsome  Theagenes,'  said  I, 
*I  did  not  observe  you.'  *  How  can  he  be  handsome,'  he 
replied,  '  who  cannot  please  Chariclea  ?  '  I  pretended  to 
be  angry.  '  Will  you  not  cease,'  I  said,  *  to  dishonour 
Kie  and  my  art,  which  has  already  worked  upon  her,  and 
compelled  her  to  love  you  ?  and  she  now  desires,  above  all 
things,  to  see  you.'  *  To  see  me ! '  he  exclaimed ;  *  what  is 
it  you  tell  me  r  why  do  not  you  instantly  lead  me  to  her :' 
and  immediately  he  began  advancing.  I  caught  hold  of 
his  robe:  'Hold,'  I  cried,  *  however  famous  you  are  for  speed, 
this  is  not  a  business  to  be  ventured  upon  in  haste ;  it  re- 
quires consideration  and  management,  and  many  prepara- 
tions, in  order  to  ensure  success  and  safety.  You  must  not 
think  to  bear  off  by  force  so  rich  a  prize.  Do  not  you  know 
that  her  father  is  one  of  the  principal  men  of  Delphi ;  and 
that  such  an  attempt  would  here  incur  a  capital  punish- 
ment ? '  *  I  regard  not  death,'  he  replied,  *  if  I  can 
possess  Chariclea;  however,  if  you  think  it  better,  let  us 
ask  her  in  marriage  of  her  father.  I  am  not  unworthy  of 
his  alliance.'  *  We  should  not  obtain  her,'  I  answered ; 
'  not  that  there  can  be  any  objection  to  you,  but  Charicles 
has  long  ago  promised  her  to  his  sister's  son.'  *He 
shall  have  no  reason  to  rejoice  in  his  good  fortune,'  said 
Theagenes.  *  No  one,  while  I  am  alive,  shall  make  Chariclea 
his  bride ;  my  hand  and  sword  have  not  yet  so  far  forgot 
their  office.'  'Moderate  your  passion,'  I  replied;  'there 
is  no  occasion  for  your  sword ;  only  be  guided  by  me,  and 
do  as  I  shall  direct  you.  At  present  retire,  and  avoid  being 
seen  often  in  public  with  me;  but  visit  me  sometimes, 
quietly  and  in  private.'     He  went  away  quite  cast  down. 

''  On  the  morrow  Charicles  met  me :   as  soon  as  he  saw 
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t  he  ran  up  to  rae,  and  repeatedly  kiaaed  my  head,  erring 
,  '  How  great  is  the  force  of  wisdom  and  friendship ! 
feu  have  accomplished  the  great  work,  The  impregnable 
I  taken.  The  invincible  ia  Tanquiahed.  Chariclea  is  in 
ire!' 

■  "AtthisI  began  to  arch  my  eyebrows :  I  put  on  a  con- 
Iwuenlial  air,  and  proudly  paced  the  room.  '  No  marvel,' 
Btid  1,  '  that  she  has  not  been  able  to  resist  even  the  first 
application  of  ray  apells,  and  yet  I  have  hitherto  employed 
only  some  of  tlie  weakest  of  them.  But  how  came  you 
acquainted  with  what  you  are  rejoii-ing  at  ?'  '  According 
to  your  adcice,'  said  be,  '  I  sent  for  some  physicians  of 
whom  I  had  a  high  opinion.  I  took  them  to  visit  my 
daughter,  promising  them  large  feea  if  they  could  afford  her 
any  relief.  As  soon  as  they  entered  her  apartment  they 
inquired  into  the  cause  of  her  complaint.  She  turned  from 
them,  made  no  reply  to  their  inquiries,  and  kept  repeating  a 
verse  fi'om  Homer,*  the  sense  of  which  ia, — 

'  AohiUeB,  Peleua'  bod,  tbou  flower  of  Greeks.' 

At  length  the  Bagaeious  Acestinua  (perhaps  you  know  him) 
seized  her  unwilling  hand,  hoping  to  discover  by  her  pulse 
the  movements  of  her  heart.  He  felt  it,  and,  after  some 
consideration,  said,  '  O  Charicles,  it  is  in  vain  you  call  upon 
us  for  assistance ;  the  leech's  art  can  here  he  of  no  use.' 
My  God,'  cried  I,  '  what  ia  it  you  aay  ?  My  daughter  ia 
dying,  and  you  give  me  no  hope.'  'Compose  yourself,' 
he  replied,  '  and  attend  to  me ; '  and  taking  me  aside  he 
thus  addreased  me  :— 

"  '  Our  art  professes  to  heal  only  the  disorders  of  the  body,  ■ 
not  those  of  the  mind,  except  only  when  the  mind  suffers  ■ 
■  with  the  afflicted  body ;  when  one  ia  cured  the  other  isa 
relieved.  Your  daughter  certainly  labours  under  a  malady^X 
but  it  is  not  a  corporeal  one.  She  baa  no  redundant^ 
Immaurs,  no  head-ache,  no  fever,  no  distemper  which  h 
origin  in  the  body — this  I  can  venture  to  ]irononne 
besought  him,  if  he  knew  what  really  ailed  her,  that  haj 
would  tell  me.  At  last  he  said,  'Does  she  not  know  berselftl 
that  the  malady  is  a  mental  one — that  it  is,  in  om 
lo\ii  i  Do  you  not  see  how  her  swelled  eyes,  her  uiisettled!^ 
*  U.  ivL  21. 
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look,  her  pale  countenance,  betray  the  wounded  heart? 
Her  thoughts  wander,  her  discourse  is  unconnected,  she 
gets  no  sleep,  and  visibly  falls  away ;  some  relief  must  be 
sought  for,  but  he  alone  for  whom  she  pines  can,  I  think, 
afford  it.'  Having  so  said,  he  took  his  leave.  I  hastened 
to  you,  as  to  a  god  and  preserver,  who  alone  have  it  in  your 
power,  as  both  I  and  my  daughter  acknowledge,  to  do  us 
good.  For  when  I  was  pressing  her,  in  the  most  affec- 
tionate manner,  to  discover  to  me  the  cause  of  her  com- 
plaint, she  answered  that  she  knew  not  what  was  the  matter 
with  her;  this  only  she  knew,  that  Calasiris  alone  could 
heal  her,  and  besought  me  to  call  you  to  her ;  from  which  I 
perceive  that  she  has  the  greatest  opinion  of,  and  confidence 
in,  your  wisdom.' 

"  *  Since  you  have  found  out  that  she  is  in  love,'  I  replied, 
'  can  you  conjecture  with  whom  ? '  '  No,  by  Apollo,'  said 
he ;  *  how  should  I  discover  that  ?  I  wish  with  all  my 
heart  it  may  be  with  Alcamenes,  my  sister's  son.  I  have 
long  destined  him  for  her  spouse,  if  my  wishes  can  have 
weight  with  her.'  I  told  him  it  was  easy  to  make  the 
experiment,  by  bringing  the  young  man  into  her  presence. 
He  seemed  to  approve  of  this  and  went  away. 

"Soon  after  I  met  him  in  the  market-place-  *I  have 
very  disagreeable  news,'  said  he,  *  my  daughter  is  certainly 
possessed,  she  behaves  in  so  strange  a  manner.  I  intro* 
duced  Alcamenes  to  her,  as  you  desired ;  and  he  had  taken 
care  about  his  personal  appearance,  but  she,  as  if  she  had 
seen  the  Grorgon's  head,  or  anything  more  frightful,  gave  a 
piercing  shriek,  turned  her  face  aside,  and,  grasping  her 
neck  with  both  her  hands,  protested  that  she  would  strangle 
herself,  if  we  did  not  instantly  leave  the  room.  This,  you 
may  imagine,  we  hastened  to  do  upon  seeing  such  mon- 
strously strange  conduct.  And  we  again  entreat  you  to 
save  her  life,  and  to  fulfil,  if  possible,  our  wishes.' 

"  *  0  Charicles,'  I  replied,  '  you  were  not  mistaken  in 
saying  your  daughter  was  possessed.  She  is,  indeed,  beset 
by  those  powers  which  I  was  obliged  to  employ  against  her. 
l^hey  are  very  potent,  and  are  compelling  her  to  that  from 
which  her  nature  and  constitution  is  averse.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  some  opposing  deity  counteracts  my  measures, 
and  is  fighting  against  my  ministers ;  wherefore  it  is  neces- 
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BRPy  that  I  should  see  the  fillet  nhicb  ynu  told  me  was  ex- 
pofled  with  your  daughter,  and  wliiuh  you  had  preaervcd 
with  the  other  tokens:  I  fear  it  may  contain  some  witcheries 
and  magic  which  work  upon  her  mind,  the  contrivance  of 
nn  enemy,  who  wishes  her  to  continue  all  her  lil'e  aijigle, 
childless,  and  averse  to  love.*  Churielett  assented  to  what 
2  said,  and  presently  brought  me  the  fillet.  I  begged  ami 
obtained  time  to  consider  it.  I  took  it  eagerly  witli  me  to 
my  apartment,  and  began  immediately  to  read  what  was 
written  on  it.  The  characters  were  jEthiopian;*  not  the  I 
common  ones,  but  such  a&  those  of  royal  birth  make  use  of,  ' 
which  are  the  same  aa  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Egyptians ; 
and  this  was  the  tenor  of  the  inscription  : — 

■' '  Persina,  Queen  of  jEthiopia,  inscribes  this,  her  lament, 
as  a.  last  gift  to  an  unfortunate  daughter,  who  has  not  yet 
obtained  a  name,  and  is  known  to  her  only  by  the  pangs  she 
cost.' 

"I  shuddered,  Cnemon,  when  I  read  the  name  of  Persina; 
however,  I  read  on  as  foliows : — 

" '  I  call  the  Sun  to  witness,  the  author  of  my  race,  that  I 
do  not  expose  you,  my  child,  and  withdraw  you  from  the 
8ig;ht  of  your  father  Hydaspes,  on  account  of  any  crime  of  1 
mine-  Tet  I  would  wilhngly  excuse  myself  to  you,  if  you 
should  happen  to  survive,  and  to  him  who  shall  take  you  up, 
if  propitious  providence  vouchsafes  to  send  you  a  preserver, 
and  relate  to  the  world  the  cause  of  my  exposing  you. 

" '  Of  the  gods  we  count  the  Sun  and  Bacchus  among  our  . 
ancestors;  of  the  heroes,  Perseus,  Andromeda,  and  Memnon. 
Our  kinga,  at  various  times,  have  adorned  the  royal  apart-  J 
menta   with   pictures  of  them   and   their   exploits ;   some 
ornamented    the    porticoes    and    men's  apartments :    our 
bed-chamber  was  paioted  with  the  story  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda.     There,  in  the  tenth  year  after  our  marriage, 
when  as  yet  we  had  no  child,  I  retired  to  repose  myself 
during  the  scorching  heat  of  noon;  and  here  your  father,  j 
Hydaapes,  visited  me,  being  warned  to  do  so  by  a  dre 

diBtiDctiou,"    obsBrTBfl  a  raviewer,    "betwaBn  the  rojiil  aod  po|j 
BjHteiu  of  liieriiglypliica,  as  well  as  the  etiquette  of  inaoribing  the  title  m 
of  the  king  witluQ  a  circle  or  ovHl,ia  borrowed  from  tha  moDiiiii<    ' 
EsTpt" 
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In  consequence  of  this  visit  I  became  pr^nant.  The  whole 
time  of  my  pregnancy  was  a  continual  feast,  a  course  of 
sacrifices  and  thanksgivings  to  the  gods,  for  the  near  pros- 
pect, long  wished  for,  of  a  successor  to  the  kingdom.*  But 
when  at  last  I  brought  you  forth,  a  white  infant,  so  different 
Irom  the  -Ethiopian  hue,  I  was  at  no  loss  to  explain  the 
cause,  since,  in  the  embraces  of  your  father,t  I  had  kept  my 
eyes  fixed  on  the  picture  of  Andromeda,  whom  the  painter  had 
represented  just  unchained  from  the  rock,  and  my  imagina- 
tion had  communicated  her  complexion  to  my  unhappy  off- 
spring. But  this,  though  satisfactory  to  me,  might  not 
have  been  so  to  any  one  else.  I  dreaded  the  being  accused 
of  adultery,  and  the  punishment  which  awaits  that  crime : 
I  committed  you,  therefore,  to  the  wide  world  and  to  foiv 
tune.  I  thought  this  better  even  for  you  than  death,  or  the 
disgrace  of  being  called  a  bastard,  one  of  which  fates  must 
have  awaited  you,  had  I  preserved  you  at  home.  I  told  my 
husband  that  my  child  was  dead,  and  exposed  you  privately, 
placing  as  many  valuables  with  you  as  I  could  collect,  by 
way  of  reward  for  whoever  should  find  and  bring  you  up. 
Among  other  ornaments  I  put  this  fillet  upon  you,  stained 
with  my  own  blood  and  containing  this  melancholy  account, 
which  I  have  traced  out  in  the  midst  of  tears  and  sorrows, 
when  I  first  brought  you  into  the  world,  and  was  over- 
whelmed with  grief  and  consternation.  And,  oh  my  sweet, 
yet  soon  lost  daughter,  if  you  should  survive,  remember  the 
noble  race  from  which  you  spring;  honour  and  cultivate 
virtue  and  modesty,  the  chief  recommendations  of  a  woman, 
and  ornaments  of  a  queen.  But,  among  the  jewels  which 
are  exposed  with  you,  remember  to  inquire  after,  and  claim 
for  yourself  a  ring  which  your  father  gave  me  when  he 

*  Tasso,  c.  xii.  21-40,  as  is  well  known,  has  introduced  the  story  of 
Chariclea  under  the  name  of  Clorinda : — 

**  D*una  pietosa  istoria  e  di  devote 
Figure  la  sua  stanza  era  dipinta, 
Vergine  bianca  il  bel  volto,  e  le  gote 
Vermiglia,  h  quivi  presso  un  drago  awinta. 


Ingravida  frattanto,  ed  espon  fuori 
(E  tu  fosti  colei)  Candida  figlia." 
t  The  effect  of  Jacob's  rods  will  suggest  itself  to  the  recollection  of 
the  reader.    Gen.  zxx.  3741. 
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■ouglit  me  in  marringe.  T!ie  circle  of  it  is  inscribed  with 
royS  charactera,  and  in  its  bezil*  the  stone  Pantnrbo,  which  i 
posaeeaes  occult  and  powerful  virtue.  I  have  given  vou  this 
account  in  writing,  since  cruel  fortune  denies  me  the  hap- 
piness of  doing  it  in  person ;  mv  pains  may  h;ive  been 
taken  to  no  purpose,  hut  they  may  be  of  use  to  you;  the 
designs  of  fate  are  inscrutable  by  mortaia.  These  words 
{oh  vainly  beautiful,  and  bringing,  by  your  beauty,  an  impu- 
tatiou  on  her  who  bore  you),  if  you  should  be  preserved, 
may  serve  aa  a  token  to  discover  your  race ;  if  otherwise 
(which  may  I  never  hear!)  they  will  be  the  funeral  lament 
of  an  afflicted  mother.' 

"When  I  read  this,  Cnemon,  I  acknowledged  and 
wondered  at  the  dispensations  of  the  deities.  I  felt  both 
pleasure  and  pain  by  a  new  kind  of  sensation;  I  rejoiced 
and  wept  at  the  same  tims.  I  was  glad  to  have  discovered 
what  I  was  before  ignorant  of,  together  with  the  meaning  of 
the  oracle :  but  I  was  apprehensive  for  the  event  of  the 
design  I  was  engaged  in  ;  and  lamented  the  instabilitj'  and 
uncertainty,  the  changes  and  the  chances  of  human  hfe,  of 
which  the  fortunes  of  Chariclea  afforded  so  remarkable  an 
instance.  I  recollected  that,  with  her  high  birth,  heiress  of 
the  royal  family  of  .Ethiopia,  she  was  now  banished  to  a 
vast  distance  from  her  native  country,  and  reputed  09 
a  bastard.  I  continued  a  considerable  time  in  these  con- 
templations, deploring  her  present  situation,  and  hardly 
daring  to  flatter  myself  with  better  hopes  for  the  future. 
At  length  I  collected  my  scattered  spirits,  and  determined 
that  something  muet  be  done,  and  that  quickly.  I  went, 
therefore,  to  Chariclea;  I  found  her  alone,  almost  overcome 
by  what  she  suffered :  her  mind  willing  to  hear  up  against 
her  malady  ;  but  her  body  labouring,  yielding,  ana  unable 
to  resist  its  attacks,  "When  I  had  sent  out  her  attendants, 
and  given  orders  that  no  one  should  diaturb  us,  on  pretence 
that  I  had  some  prayers  and  invocations  to  make  use  of  j 
over  her,  I  thus  addressed  her : 

"  'It  is  now  time,  my  dear  Chariclea,  to  disclose  to  n 
you  promised  yesterday)  the  cause  of  your  sufferings.  Hide  1 
nothing,  I  beseech  you,  from  a  man  who  has  the  greatealifl 
regard  for  you ;  and  whose  art  is  besides  able  to  discover* 
whatever  you  may  obstinately  endeavour  to  conceal,' — Shal 

•  AiPi/i  iravTaplij/  r^u  a^irSAniv  taSiipuiitt/ov. 
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took  my  band,  kissed  it  and  wept.  '  Sage  Calasiris/  said 
she,  *  permit  me,  I  beg  of  you,  to  suffer  in  silence  ;  and  do 
you,  as  you  have  it  in  your  power,  discover  of  yourself  the 
cause  of  my  disease.  Spare  me  the  ignominy  of  confessing 
that  which  it  is  shameful  to  feel,  and  still  more  sbamefiQ  to 
avow.  Whatever  I  undergo  from  my  disorder,  I  suffer 
more  from  the  thought  of  my  own  weakness,  in  permitting 
myself  to  be  overcome  by  it,  and  not  resisting  it  at  the  be- 
ginning. It  was  always  odious  to  me  ;  the  very  mention  of 
it  contaminates  the  chaste  ears  of  a  virgin.' 

"  *  I  acquiesce,  my  daughter,'  I  replied,  '  in  your  silence. 
I  do  not  blame  your  reserve,  and  that  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  I  have  no  need  to  be  told  that  which  I  have 
before  discovered  by  my  art ;  and  then  an  unwillingness  to 
speak  of  a  matter  of  this  nature,  becomes  well  the  modesty 
of  your  sex.  But  since  you  have  at  last  felt  love,  and  are 
manifestly  smitten  by  Theagenes  (for  this  the  gods  have 
disclosed  to  me),  know  that  you  are  not  the  first,  or  the  only 
one,  who  has  succumbed  under  this  passion.  It  is  common 
to  you  with  many  celebrated  women,  and  many  maidens  in 
other  respects  most  irreproachable  ;  for  love  is  a  very  power- 
ful deity,  and  is  said  to  subdue  even  the  gods  *  themselves. 
Consider  then  what  is  best  to  be  done  in  your  present  cir- 
cumstances. If  it  be  the  greatest  happiness  to  be  free  from 
love,  the  next  is,  when  one  is  taken  captive,  to  regulate  it 
properly  :  this  you  have  in  your  power  to  do ;  you  can  repel 
the  imputation  of  mere  sensual  love,  and  sanctify  it  with  the 
honourable  and  sacred  name  of  wedlock.' 

"  When  I  said  this,  Cnemon,  she  showed  much  agitation, 
and  great  drops  of  sweat  stood  on  her  forehead.  It  was 
plain  that  she  rejoiced  at  what  she  heard,  but  was  anxious 
about  the  success  of  her  hopes  ;  and  ashamed  and  blushing 
at  the  discovery  of  her  weakness.  After  a  considerable 
pause  she  said, 

"  *  You  talk  of  wedlock,  and  recommend  that,  as  if  it  were 
evident  that  my  father  would  agree  to  it,  or  the  author  of 
my  sufferings  desire  it.' — 'As  to  the  young  man,  I  have  not 

*'  His  hands  are  tiny,  but  afar  they  throw, 
E'en  down  to  Die  and  Acheron  below. 

^p  ^»  ^»  w^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^» 

Small  is  hip  bow,  his  arrow  small  to  sight, 
But  to  Jove's  court  it  wings  its  ready  flight." 

Chapman's  Trs.  of  M^schuft 
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e  least  doubt ;  lie  ia  more  deeply  smitten  thau  yourself, 
d  Buffers  full  as  much  on  your  account  as  you  can  do  oa 
For,  fla  it  seems,  vour  aoula  at  their  first  encountering 
tew  tbftt  tliey  were  worthy  of  each  other,  and  felt  a  mutual 
laion  ;  this  passion,  out  of  regard  to  you,  I  have  heigbt- 
"d  hy  my  art  in  Theagenes.  But  he  whom  you  suppose 
X  father,  proposes  to  gne  you  another  husbood,  Alca- 
Bienes,  whom  you  well  know.' — '  lie  shall  sooner  find  Alca- 
nienes  a  grave,  than  find  him  a  wife  in  me,'  said  she  ;  'either 
Theagenes  shall  be  my  husband,  or  I  will  yield  to  the  late 
which  presses  upon  me.  But  wfay  do  you  hint  that  Cha- 
ricles  is  not  really  my  father  i" 

" '  It  ia  from  tnia  that  I  hare  my  information,'  I  repliedj 
shewing  her  the  fillet, — 'Where  did  you  get  this?'  said) 
she, '  OP  how  p  for  since  I  was  brought,  I  hardly  know  how, 
irom  Egypt,  Charicles  has  kept  it  safelv  loched  upin  a  ch 
lest  any  accident  should  happen  to  it.' — '  How  I  gut  it, 
returned,  '  you  shall  hear  another  time  ;  at  present  tell  me 
if  you  know  what  is  written  on  it.' — She  owned  that  she 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  its  contents. — '  It  discovers,'  said  I, 
'your  family,  your  country,  and  your  fortunes.' — She  be- 
sought me  to  disclose  the  purport  of  it ;  and  I  interpreted 
the  whole  writing  to  her,  word  for  word.  When  she  came 
to  know  who  she  was,  her  spirit  seemed  to  rise,  in  conformity 
to  her  noble  race.  She  asked  me  what  was  to  be  done  at  this 
conjuncture.  I  then  became  more  unreserved  and  eiplieit 
in  my  advice  to  her. 

"'I  have  been,  my  daughter,'  said  I,  'in  Ethiopia;  led 
by  the  desire  of  making  myself  acquainted  with  their  wis- 
dom. I  was  known  to  your  mother  Peraina,  for  the  royist 
palace  was  always  open  to  the  learned.  I  acquired  some 
reputation  there,  as  I  increased  my  own  stock  of  Egyptian 
knowledge  by  joining  it  to  that  of  Ethiopia :  and  when  I 
was  preparing  to  return  home,  the  queen  unbosomed  herself 
to  me,  and  disclosed  everything  she  knew  relative  to  you, 
and  your  birth,  exacting  from  me  first  an  oath  of  secrecy. 
She  said  she  was  afraid  to  confide  in  auy  of  the  jEthiopian 
sages ;  and  she  earnestly  besought  me  to  consult  the  gods 
as  to  whether  you  had  been  fortunately  preserved  ;  and  if 
so,  into  what  part  of  the  world  you  were :  for  she  could 
hear  no  tidings  of  you  in  .Ethiopia,  after  a  most  diUgent 
^ngitiiT.     The  goodness  of   the  gods  discovered  ' 
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oracles  everything  to  me :  and  when  I  told  her  you  were 
still  alive,  and  where  you  were,  she  was  very  earnest  with 
me  to  seek  you  out,  and  induce  you  to  return  to  your  native 
land ;  for  she  had  continued  sorrowful  and  childless  ever 
since  you  were  exposed ;  and  was  ready,  if  you  should  ap- 
pear, to  confess  to  her  husband  everything  which  had  hap- 
pened. And  she  was  inclined  to  hope  that  he  would  now 
acknowledge  you;  having  had  so  long  experience  of  her 
virtue  and  good  conduct,  and  seeing  an  unexpected  prospect 
arise  of  a  successor  to  his  family.  This  she  said,  and  be- 
sought me  earnestly  by  the  Sun,  an  adjuration  which  no  sage 
dare  violate,  to  do  what  she  desired  of  me.  I  am  now  here, 
desirous  to  execute  what  I  have  been  so  strongly  conjured 
to  do :  and  though  another  cause  brought  me  into  this 
country,  I  esteem  the  pains  of  my  wandering  well  repaid  ; 
and  give  thanks  to  the  gods  that  I  have  found  you  here, 
whom  I  have  long  been  desirous  of  meeting  with.  You 
know  with  what  care  I  have  cultivated  your  friendship — 
that  I  concealed  whatever  I  knew  concerning  you,  till  I 
could  obtain  possession  of  this  fillet,  as  a  pledge  of  the  truth 
of  my  relation.  Tou  may  now,  if  you  will  be  persuaded, 
leave  this  country  with  me,  before  you  are  obliged,  by  force, 
to  do  anything  against  your  inclinations ;  for  I  know  that 
Charicles  is  taking  every  measure  to  bring  about  your  mar- 
riage with  Alcamenes.  Tou  may  return  to  your  country, 
revisit  your  family,  and  be  restored  to  your  parents  accom- 
panied by  Theagenes,  your  intended  husband ;  and  you  may 
change  your  life  of  exile  and  uncertainty  for  that  of  a 
princess,  who  shall  hereafter  reign  with  him  whom  she  most 
loves,  if  we  may  place  confidence  in  the  predictions  of  the 
gods.  I  then  put  her  in  mind  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and 
gave  her  my  explanation  of  it.  She  had  heard  of  it  before, 
lor  it  was  much  talked  of,  and  its  meaning  inquired  into. 
She  paused  at  this :  at  last  she  said,  '  Since  such,  you  think, 
is  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  your 
interpretation,  what,  Father,  will  be  best  for  me  to  do  P* — 
*  You  must  pretend,'  said  I,  '  that  you  are  willing  to  marry 
Alcamenes.' — 'But  this  is  odious  to  me,'  she  replied;  'it  is 
disgraceful  to  give  even  a  feigned  promise  to  any  but  Thea- 
genes :  but  since  I  have  given  myself  up  to  your  direction, 
and  that  of  the  gods,  how  far  will  this  dissimulation  lead 
me,  so  that  I  be  not  entangled  in  any  disagreeable  circum-^ 
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•tancee  by  it?' — 'The  event  will  show  you,'  eaid  I:  'to 
tell  you  beforehand,  miglit  cause  some  hcBitation  upon  your 
part,  whereas  Buddenneas  in  action  will  bring  with  it  confi- 
dence and  boldaesa.  Only  follow  my  advice ;  Beem,  I'or  the 
present,  to  agree  to  the  marriage  which  Chariclea  has  so 
much  at  heart ;  he  will  not  proceed  in  it  without  my  know- 
ledge and  direction.'  She  wept,  yet  promised  to  be  guided 
by  me,  and  I  took  my  leave  of  her. 

"  I  bad  scarcely  got  out  of  the  chamber  when  I  met 
Chariclea,  with  a  very  downcaat  and  aorrowful  air. — 'Tou 
are  a  strange  man,'  said  I :  '  when  yon  ought  to  rejoice, 
sacrifice,  and  give  thanks  to  the  gods,  for  having  obtained 
what  you  bo  long  have  wished  for ;  when  Chariclea  at  last, 
with  great  difficulty,  and  the  utmost  eiertions  of  my  art 
and  wisdom,  baa  been  brought  to  yield  to  love,  and  to  aeaire 
marriage ;  you  go  about  sad  and  drooping,  and  are  ready  to 
abed  teara.  What  can  be  the  matter  with  you  ?' — '  I  have 
button  much  reason  for  sorrow,'  he  replied,' when  the  de- 
light of  my  eyes,  before  she  can  be  married,  as  you  aay  she  / 
is  inclined  to  be,  is  threatened  to  be  hurried  away  from  me, 
if  any  faith  iato  be  given  to  dreams,  which  on  several  nights, 
and  partieularly  on  the  last,  have  tormented  me.  Me- 
thouglit  I  saw  an  eagle  take  his  fiight  from  the  hand  of 
ApoUo,  and  stooping  down  suddenly  upon  me,  snatch  my 
daughter,  nlaa  !  out  of  my  very  bosom,  and  bear  her  away  to 
some  extreme  corner  of  the  earth,  full  of  duaky  and  shadowy 
forms.  I  could  not  discover  what  became  of  them  ;  for  soon 
the  vast  intermediate  interval  bid  them  from  my  aigbt.' 
I  instantly  conjectured  what  this  dream  portended;  but  I 
endeavoured  to  comfort  him,  and  to  prevent  his  having  the 
emaliest  suspicion  of  the  real  truth.  '  Conaidering  that  you 
are  a  priest,  1  said,  '  and  are  dedicated  to  that  deity  who 
is  most  famous  for  oracles,  you  seem  to  me  not  to  have 
much  akiil  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams.  Tliia  darkly 
aignifies  tbe  approaching  marriage  of  your  child,  and  the 
eagle  represents  her  intended  spouse :  and  when  Apollo 
intimatea  thia  to  you,  and  that  it  ia  from  his  bauds  that  your 
daughter  is  to  receive  a  husband,  you  seem  displeased,  and 
wrest  the  dream  to  an  ominous  iuterpretatjon.  Wherefore, 
my  dear  Charicles,  let  us  be  cautious  what  we  say ;  let  ua  1 
accommodate  ourselves  to  the  will  of  tbe  goda,  and  use  oui  | 
utmost  endeavours  to  persuade  tbe  maiden.' 
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"  *  But  how  shall  we  manage,'  he  replied,  *  to  render  her 
more  compliant  ?'  — '  Have  you,'  said  I,  *  any  valuables 
laid  up  in  store,  garments,  or  gold,  or  necklace  ?  if  you 
have,  produce  them,  give  them  to  her  as  a  marriage  present, 
and  propitiate  her  by  gifts.  Precious  stones  and  orna- 
ments have  a  magic  *  influence  upon  a  female  mind.  Tou 
must  proceed  too,  as  fast  as  you  can,  in  all  your  prepa- 
rations for  the  nuptials;  there  must  be  no  delay  in  hastening 
them  forward,  while  that  inclination,  forced  upon  her  mind 
by  art,  remains  yet  undiminished.' — '  A^othing  shall  be  want- 
ing which  depends  upon  me,'  replied  Charicles  ;  and  imme- 
diately he  ran  out,  with  alacrity  and  joy,  to  put  his  words  in 
execution.  I  soon  found  that  he  lost  no  time  in  doing  what 
I  had  suggested;  and  that  he  bad  offered  to  Chariclea 
dresses  of  great  price,  and  the  ^Ethiopian  necklace  which 
had  been  exposed  with  her  as  tokens  by  Persina,  as  if  they 
were  marriage  presents  from  Alcamenes. — Soon  after  I  met 
Theagenes,  and  asked  him  what  was  become  of  all  those  who 
had  composed  his  train  in  the  procession. — Ho  said  the 
maidens  had  already  set  forward  on  their  journey,  as  they 
travelled  slowly ;  and  that  the  youths,  impatient  of  delay, 
were  becoming  clamorous,  and  pressing  him  to  return  home. 
When  I  heard  this,  I  instructed  him  what  to  say  to  them, 
and  what  he  should  do  himself ;  and  bidding  him  observe 
the  signals  that  I  should  give  him,  both  of  time  and  oppor- 
tunity, I  left  him. 

"  I  bent  my  course  towards  the  temple  of  Apollo,  intend- 
ing to  implore  him  to  instruct  me,  by  some  oracle,  in  what 
manner  I  was  to  direct  my  flight  with  my  young  friends. 
But  the  divinity  was  quicker  than  any  thought  of  mine — he 
assists  those  who  act  in  conformity  to  his  will,  and  with 
unasked  benevolence  anticipates  their  prayers ;  as  he  hero 
anticipated  my  question  by  a  voluntary  oracle,  and  in  a  very 
evident  manner  manifested  his  superintendence  over  us. 
For  as  I  was  hastening,  full  of  anxiety,  to  his  shrine,  a 
sudden  voice  stopped  me — '  Make  what  speed  you  can,'  it 

*  tvyya.  Properly  the  bird  called  the  "  wryneck.**  It  was  sacred  to 
Venus,  and  much  used  in  love  incantations,  especially  to  recall  the 
alienated  affections  of  a  beloved  object.  It  was  employed  fastened  to 
a  wheel,  by  turning  which,  the  cfteot  was  supposed  to  be  produced. 
It  also  means  the  magical  wheel  itself. — Hickib's  Theocritus,  sca 
Theoc.  Idyll.  11. 
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e  Btraugers  cnl!  upon  you.' — A  company  of  people 

e  at  that  time  celebrating,  to  the  sound  of  fluteti,  a  tes- 

l1  in  honour  of  HereuleB.     I  obeyed,  and  turned  towards 

a  I  beard  this  warning,  careful  not  to  neglect 

e  divine  call.     I  joined  the  aBsembly,  I  threw  incense  on. 

B  altar,  and  made  my  libations  of  water.      They  ironically 
i  their  admiration  at  the  cost  and  profusion  of  my 

Brings,  and  invited  me  to  partake  of  the  least  with  them. 
I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  having  reclined  on  a  couch 
adorned  with  myrtle  and  laurel,  and  tasted  something  of 
what  was  set  before  me,  I  said  to  thera,  "  My  friends,  I 
have  partaken  of  a  very  nleasaot  entertaiDment  with  you, 
but  I  am  ignorant  whom  I  am  anjong ;  wherefore  it  ia  time 
now  for  you  to  tell  me  who  you  are,  and  from  whence  :  tor 
it  is  rude  and  unbecoming  for  those  who  have  begun  a  kind 
of  frieodahip,  by  being  partakera  of  the  same  table  and 
Bacrifice,  and  of  the  same  sacred  salt,  to  separate  without 
knowing  at  least  something  of  each  other.' — They  readily 
replied  that  they  wore  Phcenician  merchants  from  Tyre — 
that  they  were  sailing  to  Carthage  with  a  cargo  of  .Ethio- 
pian, Indian,  and  Plicenician  merchandize — that  they  were 
at  that  instant  celebrating  a  sacrifice  to  the  Tyrian  Her- 
cules, on  account  of  a  victory  which  that  young  man 
(showing  one  of  their  company)  had  gained  at  the  Pythian 
games ;  esteeming  it  a  great  honour  that  a  Phcenician 
should  be  declared  a  conqueror  in  Greece.  This  youth, 
6a,id  they,  after  we  had  passed  the  Malian  promontory,  and 
were  driven  by  contrary  winds  to  Cephallene,  affirmed  to 
us,  swearing  by  this  our  country's  god,  that  it  was  revealed 
to  him  in  a  dream  that  he  should  obtain  a  prize  at  the, 
Pythian  games ;  and  persuaded  ua  to  turn  out  of  our  course, 
and  touch  here.  In  effect,  his  presages  have  been  fulfilled ; 
and  the  head  of  a  merchant  ia  now  encircled  with  a  victor's 
crown.  He  offers  therefore  this  sacrifice  to  the  god  who 
foretold  his  success,  both  as  a  thanksgiving  for  the  vie-  ■ 
tory,  and  to  implore  his  protection  in  the  voyage  whicljr 
we  are  about  to  undertake ;  for  we  propose  to  set  sail  earljfl 
to-morrow  morning,  it'  tlie  wijids  favour  our  wishes."  * 

" '  Is  that  really  your  intention  ?'    I  said. — '  It  is  indeed,*'] 
'  answered. — "  Tou  may  then,'  I  replied,  '  have  nii 
w  panion  in  your  voyage,  if  you  will  permit  it ; 
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I  have  occasion  to  go  into  Sicily,  and  in  your  course  t© 
Africa  you  must  necessarily  sail  by  that  island.'  —  '  You 
shall  be  heartily  welcome/  they  replied ;  '  for  nothing  but 
good  can  happen  to  us  from  the  society  of  a  sage,  a  Grecian, 
and,  as  we  conjecture,  a  favourite  of  the  floods.' — *  I  shall 
be  very  happy  to  accept  your  offer,'  I  said,  *  if  you  will 
allow  me  one  day  for  preparation.'  —  *  Well,'  said  they, 
*  we  will  give  you  to-morrow ;  but  do  not  fail  in  the 
evening  to  be  by  the  water-side ;  for  the  night  is  favour- 
able to  our  navigation ;  gentle  breezes  at  that  season" 
blow  from  the  land,  and  propel  the  ship  quietly  on  her  way.' 
"  I  promised  them  to  be  there  without  fail  at  the  time 
appointed,  and  exacted  an  oath  from  them  that  they  would 
not  sail  before.  And  with  this  I  left  them,  still  employed  in 
their  pipes  and  dances,  which  they  performed  to  the  brisk 
notes  of  their  music,  something  after  the  Assyrian  fashion ; 
now  bounding  lightly  on  high,*  and  now  sinking  to  the 
ground  on  bended  knees,  and  again  whirling  themselves 
round  with  rapidity,  as  if  hurried  on  by  the  influence  of  the 
divinity.  I  found  Chariclea  admiring  as  they  lay  in  her 
lap  the  presents  which  Charicles  had  made  her ;  from  her  I 
went  to  Theagenes :  I  gave  each  of  them  instructions  what 
they  were  to  do,  and  returned  to  my  apartment,  solicitous 
and  intent  upon  the  prosecution  of  my  design  ;  which  I  did 
not  long  delay  to  put  in  execution.  When  it  was  midnight, 
and  all  the  city  was  buried  in  sleep,  a  band  of  armed  youths 
surrounded  the  habitation  of  Chariclea.  Theagenes  led  on 
this  amatory  assault :  his  troop  consisted  of  those  who  com- 
posed his  train.  With  shouts,  and  clamour,  and  clashing 
their  shields,  to  terrify  any  who  might  be  within  hearing, 
they  broke  into  the  house  with  lighted  torches  ;t  the  door, 

*  Mr.  Hobhouse's  description  of  the  dance  of  the  Albanians  affords 
an  illustration  of  the  above.  **  They  danced  round  the  blaze  to  their 
own  songs  with  astonishing  energy — one  of  them  which  detained 
them  more  than  an  hour,  had  for  the  burden — *  Robbers  all  at  Parga ! 
Robbers  nil  at  Parga  !*  and  as  they  roared  out  this  stave,  they 
whirled  round  the  fire,  dropped  and  rebounded  from  their  knees,  and 
again  whirled  round  as  the  chorus  was  again  repeated." — Notes  to 
Childe  Harold,  c.  zi.  71. 

f Hie,  hie  ponite  lucida 

Funalia,  et  vectes  et  arcus 

Oppositis  foribus  minaces. — Hor.  Od.  iiL  xxvL  6. 
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wTiich  had  on  purpose  been  left  slightly  fastened,  ea8il\r 
giving  way  to  them.  They  seized  and  hurried  away  Cha- 
rielea,  who  was  apprized  of  their  deaiga,  and  easily  aub- 
mitted  to  the  seeming  violence.  They  took  with  her  a 
quantity  of  valuable  atuff,  which  she  indicated  to  them ;  and 
the  moment  they  had  left  the  house,  they  raiaed  again  their 
warlike  shouts,  clashed  their  shields,  and  with  an  awful 
noise  marched  through  the  city,  to  the  unspeakable  terror 
of  the  affrighted  inhabitants  :  whose  alarm  was  the  greater, 
as  they  hud  chosen  a  still  night  for  their  purpoae,  and  Par- 
nassus reaounded  to  the  clang  of  tlieir  brazen  Ducklers.  In 
this  manner  they  passed  through  Delphi,  frequently  re- 
peating to  each  other  the  name  of  Chariclea,  As  soon  as 
they  were  out  of  the  city,  tliey  galloped  as  fast  as  they  could 
towards  Mount  (Eta.  Here  the  lovers,  as  had  been  agreed 
upon,  withdrew  themselves  privately  from  the  Theasalians. 
and  fled  to  me.  They  fell  atmy  feet,  embraced  my  knees  in 
great  agitation,  and  called  upon  me  to  save  them ;  Cha.- 
riclea  blualiing,  with  downcast  eyes,  at  the  bold  step  she  had 
taken.  '  Preserve  and  protect,'  said  The^enea, '  strangers. 
I'ugitivea,  and  aupplianta,  who  have  given  up  everything  that 
tliev  may  gain  each  other ;  slaves  of  chaste  love ;  plajthingd 
of  fortune ;  voluntary  exiles,  yet  not  despairing,  but  placing 
nil  their  hopes  of  safety  in  you.'  I  was  confused  and 
affected  with  this  address  :  tears  would  have  been  a  relief  to 
lue ;  but  I  restrained  myself,  that  I  might  not  increase  their 
apprehensions.  I  raised  and  comforted  them;  and  bidding 
them  hope  everything  which  was  fortunate,  from  a  design 
undertaken  under  the  direction  of  the  gods,  I  told  them  I 
must  go  and  look  after  what  yet  remained  to  be  done  for 
the  execution  of  our  project ;  and  desiring  them  to  atay 
where  they  were,  and  to  take  great  care  that  they  wefe  not 
seen  by  any  body,  I  prepared  to  leave  them ;  hut  Chariclea 
caught  holcl  of  my  garment,  and  detained  me.  * 

"  '  Father,'  ahe  cried,  '  it  will  be  treacherous  and  unjust  1 
in  you  to  leave  me  already,  and  alone,  under  the  care  ofM 
Theagenes  only.  Ton  do  not  consider  how  faithless  aW 
guardian  a  Jover  is,  when  his  mistress  is  in  his  power,  and  | 
no  one  present  to  impose  respect  upon  him.  He  will  with 
difficulty  restrain  himself,  when  ho  sees  the  object  of  his 
ardent  desirei  defenceless  before  him;  wherefore  I  msiat  upon 
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your  not  leaving  me,  till  I  have  exacted  an  oath  from  Theage- 
nes,  that  he  will  not  attempt  to  obtain  any  favours  which  I  am 
not  disposed  to  grant,  till  I  arrive  in  my  country,  and  am  re- 
stored to  my  family  ;  or,  at  least,  if  the  gods  should  envy  me 
that  happiness,  till  I  am  by  my  own  consent  become  his  wife.' 
"  '  I  was  surprised  yet  pleased  with  what  she  said,  and 
agreed  entirely  with  her  m  her  sentiments.  I  raised  a 
flame  upon  the  hearth  in  place  of  an  altar,  threw  on  a  few 
grains  of  frankincense,  and  Theagenes  took  the  oath,  indig- 
nant at  its  being  reciuired  of  him,  and  that  such  an  obli- 
gation should  deprive  him  of  showing  voluntarily  that 
respect  to  Chariclea,  which  he  was  already  determined  to 
show  without  any  such  compulsion.  He  should  now,  he 
said,  have  no  merit  in  it ;  all  the  restraint  he  put  upon  him- 
I  self  would  be  imputed  to  the  fear  of  perjury.*  He  swore.- 
'  however,  by  the  Pythian  Apollo,  by  Diana,  by  Venus  her- 
self, and  the  Loves,  that  he  would  conform  himself  in  every 
instance  to  the  will  of  Chariclea.  These  and  other  solemn 
vows  having  been  mutually  taken  under  the  auspices  of  the 
gods,  I  made  what  haste  1  could  to  Charicles. 

"  I  found  his  house  full  of  tumult  and  grief,  his  servants 
having  already  informed  him  of  the  rape  of  his  daughter ; 
his  friends  flocking  round  him  with  useless  consolation,  and 
equally  useless  advice ;  himself  in  tears,  and  totally  at  a 
loss  what  to  do.  I  called  out  with  a  loud  voice,  '  Knaves 
that  you  are,  how  long  will  you  stand  here  stupid  and  unde- 
termined, as  if  your  misfortunes  had  taken  away  your 
senses  ?  "Why  do  you  not  arm  instantly,  pursue  and  take 
the  ravishers,  and  revenge  the  injuries  you  have  received  ?* 
— *  It  will  be  to  no  purpose,'  replied  Charicles,  in  a  languid 
tone  ;  *  I  see  that  all  this  is  come  upon  me  by  the  wTath  of 
heaven  ;  the  gods  foretold  to  me  that  I  should  be  deprived 
»  of  what  I  held  most  dear,  since  the  time  that  I  entered 
\  unseasonably  into  the  temple,  and  saw  what  it  was  not 

♦  "  I  swear  to  thee,  by  Cupid's  strongest  bow, 
By  his  best  arrow  with  the  golden  head, 
By  the  simplicity  of  Venus'  doves, 
By  that  which  knitteth  souls  and  prospers  loves, 
By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke, 
In  number  more  than  ever  woman  spoke." 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
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lawful  for  me  to  behold.*  Tet  there  is  no  reason  why  vre 
should  not  contend,  in  this  instftnce,  even  against  a,  cala- 
mity, thongh  seut  by  tlie  deities,  if  we  knew  whom  we  have 
to  pursue,  ftnd  who  have  brought  thie  niiafbrtune  upon  ua.' 
'  We  do  know  them,'  said  I ;  '  it  is  Theagenes,  whom  you 
made  so  much  of  and  introduced  to  me,  and  his  compa- 
nionB.  PerhapB  you  may  find  some  of  them  atill  about  the 
<iity,  who  may  have  loitered  here  thia  evening.  Arise, 
therefore,  and  call  the  people  to  council.' 

"  "What  I  desired  was  done ;  the  magistrates  sent  the 
herald  about,  to  convoke  nn  assembly  by  the  sound  of 
trumpet.  The  people  presently  came  together,  and  a, 
night  meeting  was  held  in  the  theatre.  Charicles  drew 
teors  of  compassion  from  all,  when  he  appeared  in  the  midst 
in  mourning  garmentB,  with  duat  upon  nia  face  and  head, 
and  thus  began : 

"  '  Deiphians,  you  may  perhaps  imagine  that  I  have  called 
together  this  meeting,  and  am  now  addressing  it  solely  aa-- 
acconnt  of  my  own  great  calamities;  but  that  is  not  entirely 
the  case.  I  suffer  indeed  what  is  worse  than  death,  ''  -  — 
left  deserted,  afflicted  by  the  gods,  my  house  desol 
deprived  of  that  sweet  conversation  which  I  preferred  to  all 
the  pleasures  in  the  world ;  yet  hope,  and  the  self-conceit 
common  to  us,  still  sustains  me,  and  promises  me  that  I 
shall  again  recover  my  daughter.  But  I  am  moved  with 
indignation  at  the  affront  which  has  been  offered  to  the 
city,  which  I  hope  to  see  punished  even  before  my  own 
wrongs  are  redressed,  unless  the  Thessalian  striplings  have 
taken  away  from  us  our  free  spirit,  and  just  regard  for  our 
country  and  its  gods;  for  what  can  be  more  shameful  than 
that  3  few  youths,  dancera  forsooth,  and  followers  of  an 
erabasay,  should  trample  under  their  feet  the  laws  and 
authority  of  the  first  city  in  Greece,  and  should  ravish  from 
the  temple  of  Apollo  its  chiefest  ornament,  Chariclea,  alas  ! 

*  ChariclBS  dooa  not  farther  eipli 
tbe  anaicnts  thotiglit  that  ereii  «□ 

intruder  to    bo  proBent,    was  always  followed  by 

iiiartUU  in  PeironiQa  aaj        ■  '' 
Jvit  anpeitt." 
"  InBcia  qand  et 
Peocatumqua 
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the  delight  of  my  eyes;  How  obstinate  and  implacable 
towards  me  has  been  the  anger  of  the  gods !  The  li&  of  ray 
own  daughter,  as  you  know,  was  extinguished  with  the  light 
of  her  nuptial  torches.  Grief  for  her  death  brought  her 
mother  soon  to  the  grave,  and  drove  me  from  my  country ; 
but,  when  I  found  Chariclea,  I  felt  myself  consoled ;  she 
became  my  life,  the  hope  of  succession  in  my  family,  my 
sheet  anchor,  I  may  say,  my  only  comfort.  Of  all  these 
this  sudden  storm  has  bereft  me,  and  that  at  the  most 
unlucky  time  possible,  as  if  I  were  to  be  the  scorn  and 
sport  of  fate,  just  when  preparations  were  making  for  her 
marriage,  and  you  were  all  informed  of  it.' 

"  While  he  was  speaking,  and  indulging  himself  in  lamen- 
tations, the  chief  magistrate  Hegesias  interrupted  and  stop- 
ped him.  '  Let  Charicles,  fellow-citizens,'  said  he,  *  lament 
hereafter  at  his  leisure ;  but  let  not  us  be  so  hurried  away, 
and  affected  by  concern  for  his  misfortunes,  as  to  neglect 
opportunity,  which  in  all  things  is  of  great  moment,  and 
particularly  in  military  affairs.*  There  is  some  hope  that 
we  may  overtake  the  ravishers  if  we  follow  them  instantly, 
for  the  delay  which  must  take  place  on  our  part  will 
naturally  make  them  less  speedy  in  their  march :  but  if  we 
spend  our  time  in  womanish  bewailings,and  by  our  delays  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  escape,  what  remains  but  that  we 
shall  become  a  common  laughing-stock,  the  laughing-stock 
of  youths,  whom  the  moment  we  have  taken  we  shoijdd  nail- 
to  so  many  crosses,  and  render  their  names,  and  even  their 
families,  infamous  ?  This  we  may  easily  effect,  if  we  en- 
deavour to  rouse  the  indignation  of  their  countrymen  against 
them,  and  interdict  their  descendants,  and  as  many  of  them- 
selves as  may  happen  to  escape,  from  ever  being  present  at 
this  annual  ceremonial  and  sacrifice  to  the  Manes  of  their 
hero;  the  expense  of  which  we  defray  out  of  our  public 
treasury.'  The  people  approved  what  he  advised,  and  rati- 
fied it  by  their  decree.  *  Enact,  also,'  said  he,  *  if  you 
please,  that  the  priestess  shall  never  in  future  appear  to 
the  armed  runners ;  for,  as  I  conjecture,  it  was  the  sight 
of  her  at  that  time  which  inflamed  Theagenes,  and  excited 

*  See  the  fine  Chorus  in  the  (Edipus  Coloneus* — ^the  subject  being 
the  pursuit  after  the  d^ughte^^  o^'  CE)dipu%  tarried  ofif  by  Creon, 
1045—1100. 
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^^phi  him  the  impious  deaiga  of  can-ring  her  off;  it  ia  desirable, 
^Ht^herefore,  to  guard  ngainet  anything  which  may  give  occa- 
^^K^on  to  »uch  an  attempt  for  the  time  to  come.' 
^^m  "  When  this  alao  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  Hegesias 
^^K^ve  the  signal  to  march,  the  trumpet  sounded,  the  theatte 
^Hvwae  abandoued  for  war,  and  there  was  a  general  rush  from 
^^■iifae  assembly  for  the  fight.  Kot  only  the  robust  and 
^Kjnature  followed  him,  but  children  nnd  youths  likewise, 
^^K^pplying  with  their  zeal  the  place  of  age ;  women,  also, 
^^wwita  a  spirit  superior  to  their  strength,  snatching  what 
^Vurms  they  could  meet  with,  tried  in  vain  to  keep  up 
^^fiwith  them,  and,  by  the  fruitless  attempt,  were  obliged 
^■^  confess  the  weakness  of  their  sex.  You  might  see  old 
^^Emen  struggliug  with  their  age,  their  mind  dragging  on 
^^vtheir  body,  and  iodigo'ant  at  tlieir  physical  weakness, 
^^F^^ecauBe  of  the  vigour  of  their  minds.  The  whole  city,  in 
^^PsIiDrt,  felt  so  deeply  the  loss  of  Chartclea,  that,  without 
^Bj^aiting  for  day,  and  moved  by  a  common  impulse,  it 
^^^pDured  forth  in  pursuit  of  her  raviehere." 

^H  BOOK  y. 

^^V    "  How  the  city  of  Delphos  succeeded  in  their  pursuit,  I  ' 

^^Rnd  no  opportunity  of  learning ;  their  being  thus  engaged, 

^^Rlowever,  gave  me  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  fiigbt 

^^Ewhich  I  meditated.      Taking,   therefore,  my  young  cora- 

^Hi^snionB,  I  led  them  down  to  the  sea,  and  put  them  aboard 

^^■tbe  Fhceaician  vessel,  which  was  just  ready  to  set  sail,  for 

^^vcb?'  i^^  beginning  to  break,  the  merchants  thought  they 

^K^liad  kept  the  promise  they  had  made,  of  waiting  lor  me  a 

day  and  a  night.     Seeing  us  however  appear,  they  received 

u8  with  great  joy,  and  immediately  proceeded  out  of  the 

harbour,  at  first  using  their  oars,  then  a  moderate  breeze 

nsing  from  the  land,  and  a  gentle  swell  of  the  sea*  caressing 

I*  olav  wpoiriyfXa  nj  jrpifiv?,.  1 
"  There,  mildly  dimpling,  ocaao'a  cheek  I 
Refleets  the  tints  of  many  a  peak  J 
Caagbt  b;  the  lavghivg  tida  that  luve  ■ 
Theae  EdenB  of  the  eaateru  wave." — ByrozL  ^^^^1 
avqpiSfiov  TiXod^n."— ^Bch.  P.T.  BO.  ^^^| 
of  ocean's  waves  ^^^^^| 
Tlie  multitudinous  Emlla."  ^^^^^| 
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as  it  were  the  stem  of  our  ship,  they  hoisted  sail,  and  com- 
nutted  the  vessel  to  the  wind. 

"  We  passed  with  rapidity  the  Cirrhsean  gulf,  the  pro- 
montory of  Parnassus,  the  -^tolian  and  Calydonian  rocks, 
and  the  Oxian  isles,  sharp*  both  in  name  and  figure,  and 
the  sea  of  Zacynthus  began  to  appear  as  the  sun  sank 
towards  the  west.  But  why  am  I  thus  tedious?  Why 
do  I  forget  you  and  myself,  and,  by  extending  my  narration, 
embark  you  upon  a  boundless  ocean.  Let  us  stop  here 
a  while,  and  both  of  us  take  a  little  rest ;  for  though  I 
know  you  are  a  very  patient  hearer,  and  strive  excellently 
against  sleep,  yet  I  nave  prosecuted  the  account  of  my 
troubles  to  so  unseasonable  an  hour,  that  I  think  you  at 
last  begin  to  give  in.  My  age,  too,  and  the  remembrance  of 
my  sufferings,  weigh  down  my  spirits,  and  require  repose.' 

"  Stop  then.  Father,"  replied  Cnemon,  "  not  on  my 
account,  for  I  could  attend  un tired  to  your  story  many 
days  and  nights ;  it  is  to  me  as  the  syren's  strains ;  but  1 
have  for  some  time  heard  a  tumult  and  noise  in  the  house ; 
I  was  rather  alarmed  at  it,  but  my  great  desire  to  hear  the 
remainder  of  your  discourse  prevented  me  from  interrupting 
you." 

"I  was  not  sensible  of  it,"  said  Calasiris,  "  owing,  I 
suppose,  partly  to  the  dulness  of  my  hearing,  the  common 
malady  oi  age,  and  partly  to  my  being  intent  on  what  I 
was  saying.  But  I  fancy  the  stir  you  hear  is  occasioned 
by  the  return  of  Nausicles,  the  master  of  the  house ;  I  am 
impatient  to  know  how  he  has  succeeded. — '  In  every  thing 
as  I  could  wish,  my  dear  Calasiris,'  said  Nausicles,  who 
entered  at  that  moment.  *  I  know  how  solicitous  you  were 
for  my  success,  and  how  your  best  wishes  accompanied  me. 
I  have  many  proofs  of  your  good  will  towards  me,  and 
among  others  the  words  which  I  have  just  heard  you 
uttering.  But  who  is  this  stranger?' — *A  Grreek,'  said 
Calasiris ;  *  what  farther  regards  him  you  shall  hear  another 
time ;  but  pray  relate  to  us  your  success,  that  we  mav  be 
partakers  in  your  joy.'  '  Tou  shall  hear  all  in  the  mornmg,' 
replied  Nausicles  x  *  at  present  let  it  suffice  you  to  know, 
that  I  have  obtained  a  fairer  Thisbe  than  ever ;  for  myself, 
wearied  with  cares  and  fatigues,  I  must  now  take  a  little 
repose.'     Having  said  this,  he  retired  to  rest. 
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Caemon  was  struck  at  hearing  the  name  of  Thisbe; 
racking  hia  mind  with  auxiety,  he  pasaed  a  sleepleaB  night, 
nor  could  he  at  iutervala  restrain  hia  eigha  and  groana, 
which  at  last  awatened  Calaairia,  who  lay  near,  from  a 
sound  eleep.  The  old  man,  raising  himself  upon  hia  elbow, 
iisked  him  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  und  why  he 
vented  hia  complaints  in  that  almoat  frantic  manner.  "  la 
it  not  enough  to  drive  me  mad,"  replied  Cuemou,  "  when  I 
hear  that  Thiahe  is  aliTe?"— "  And  who  ia  thia  Thisbe?" 
snid  Calasiris,  "  and  how  came  you  acquainted  with  her  ? 
and  why  are  you  disturbed  at  auppoaing  her  to  be  alive  F" 
— "  You  shall  hear  at  large,"  returned  the  other,  "  when  I 
relate  to  you  my  story ;  at  preaent  I  will  only  tell  you  that 
I  saw  her  dead  with  theae  eyes,  and  buried  her  with  my  own 
hands  among  the  buccaneers."  "  Take  some  roat  now," 
said  the  old  man ;  "  thia  mystery  will  soon  bo  cleared  up." 
— "  I  cannot  sleep,"  he  said ;  "  do  you  repoas  yourself  if 
you  will ;  I  shall  die  if  I  do  not  find  out,  and  that  imme- 
diately, under  what  mistake  Nauaicles  is  labouring;  or 
whether  among  the  Egyptians  alone  the  dead  come  to  life 
ogaiu."  Calasiris  amiled  at  hia  impatience,  and  betook 
himself  again  to  sleep. 

But  Cuemon  arose,  and,  goiug  out  of  hia  chamber,  en- 
countered all  those  difficultiea  which  it  waa  probable  it 
atranger  would  meet  with,  who  wanders  at  night,  and  in 
the  dark,  in  an  unknown  house;  but  he  atruggied  with 
them  all,  such  was  his  horror  of  Thisbe,  and  bis  aiudet^ 
to  clear  away  the  apprehensions  which  were  raised  in  bin 
mind  by  what  fell  irom  Nauaiclea.  After  passing  and 
repassing  many  times,  without  knowing  it,  the  same  pas- 
sages, at  last  he  heard  the  soft  voice  of  a  woman  lamenting, 
like  a  vernal  nightingale  pouring  out  her  melancholy  notea 
at  eventide.*  Led  by  the  sound,  he  advanced  towarda  the 
apartment ;  and  putting  hia  ear  to  the  division  of  the  fold- 
ing doora,  he  listened,  and  heard  her  thus  lamenting; — 
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LB  late  locu  questibus  implet." 
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""What  an  unhappy  fate  is  mine!  I  thought  I  had 
escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  robbers,  and  avoided  a  cruel 
death.  I  flattered  myself  that  I  should  pass  the  remainder 
of  my  life  with  my  beloved;  wandering  indeed,  and  in 
foreign  lands,  but  with  him  it  would  have  been  sweet ;  and 
every  diflBculty  would  have  been  supportable. '  But  my 
evil  genius  is  not  yet  satisfied ;  he  gave  me  a  glance  of 
hope,  and  has  plunged  me  afresh  in  despair.  I  hoped  I 
had  escaped  servitude,  and  am  again  a  slave ;  a  prison,  and 
am  still  confined.  I  was  kept  in  an  island,  and  surrounded 
with  darkness;  my  situation  is  not  now  very  different, 
indeed,  perhaps  rather  worse,  for  he  who  was  able  and 
willing  to  console  me  is  separated  from  me.  The  Pirates* 
cave  which  I  yesterday  inhabited,  seemed  indeed  an  avenue 
to  the  shades  below;  more  like  a  charnel  house  than  a 
dwelling;  but  his-  presence  in  whom  I  delighted  made  it 
pleasant;  for  he  lamented  my  fate  living,  and  shed  tears 
over  me  when  he  thought  me  dead.  Now  I  am  deprived  of 
every  comfort ;  he  who  partook  of  and  lessened  the  burden 
of  my  misfortunes  is  ravished  from  me;  and  I,  deserted 
and  a  captive,  am  exposed  alone  to  the  assaults  of  cruel 
fortune ;  and  endure  to  live  only  because  1  have  a  glim- 
mering of  hope  that  my  beloved  still  survives.  But  where, 
O  delight  of  my  soul,  are  you?  Whab  fate  has  awaited 
you  ?  Are  you  also  forced  to  be  a  slave — you,  whose  spirit 
is  so  free,  and  impatient  of  all  slavery  except  that  of  love  ? 
Oh,  may  your  life  be  safe,  at  least ;  and  may  you,  though 
late,  see  again  your  Thisbe !  for  so,  however  unwilling,  you 
must  call  me." 

When  Cnemon  heard  this,  he  could  no  longer  restrain 
himself,  or  have  patience  to  listen  to  what  was  to  follow ; 
but  guessing  from  what  he  had  already  heard,  and  particu- 
larly from  what  was  last  uttered,  that  the  complainer  could 
be  no  other  than  Thisbe,  he  was  ready  to  fall  into  a  swoon 
at  the  very  doors  ;  he  composed  himself,  however,  as  well  as 
he  was  able,  and  fearing  lest  he  should  be  discovered  by  any 
one  (for  morning  now  approached,  and  the  cock  had  twice 
crowed),  he  hurried  back  with  a  tottering  pace. 

Now  his  foot  stumbled;  now  he  fell  against  the  wall, 
and  now  against  the  lintels  of  the  door;  sometimes  he  struck 
his  head  against  utensils  hanging  from  the  ceiling;   at 
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last,  with  much  difficulty,  and  after  many  wanderings,  he 
reached  his  own  apartment,  and  threw  himself  upon  the 
bed.  His  body  trembled,  and  hid  teeth  chattered,  and  it 
might  have  become  a  very  serioua  matter  bad  not  Calaairia, 
alarmed  at  the  disorder  in  which  ho  returned,  come  to  his 
ossistancts,  and  Boothed  and  comforted  him.  When  he 
came  a  little  to  himself,  he  inquired  into  the  cause  of  it. 

"  exclaimed  Cneraon  ;  "  that  wretch  Thiabe   , 
lud  having  Baid  this,  he  Bank  down  again  J 


ia  really  alivi 
and  fainted  away. 
Calasiris  bavin; 
to  cheer  his  mind 
affairs  his    sport. 


with  mucli  ado  recovered  him,  attempted    | 
Some  envious  demon,  who  malteshuman 
was  no  doubt  practising  liis  illusions 
upon  Cnemon,  not  Buffering  him  to  enjoy  his  good  fortune 
unalloyed  with  trouble ;  but  making  that  which  was  after- 
wards to  be  the  cause  of  his  greatest  pleasure  wear  at  first  J 
the  appearance  of  calamity:    either   because    Bucb  is  the] 
perverse   disposition  of  those  beings,  or  because  human  J 
nature  cannot  admit  pure  and   unmixed  joy.     Cnemon,  at.J 
this  very  time,  was  flying  from   ber  ^'liom  he  above  all  I 
things  desired  to  meet,  and  frightened  at  that  which  would  I 
have  been  to  liim  the  most  pleasing  of  sights ;  for  the  lady  ' 
who  was   thus  lamenting  was   not  Thisbe   but  Chariclea.   ; 
The  train  of  accidenta  which  brought  her  into  the  house  of' 
Kausicles  was  as  follows: — 

After  Thyamia  was  taken  prisoner,  the  island  set  on  fire, 
and  its  pirate  inhabitants  expelled,  Thermutbis,  bis  lieute- 
nant, and  Cnemon  crossed  over  the  lake  in  the  morning  to 
make  inquiries  alter  Tbjamis.     What  happened  on  their 
espedition,  has  been  before  related.     Theagenes  and  Cha- 
riclea were  left  alone  in  the  cave,  aod  esteemed  what  was 
to  prove  only  an  excess  of  calamity,  a  great  present  blesaing ; 
sinee  now  for  the  first  time,  being  left  alone,  and  freed 
irom  every  intruding  eye,  they  indulged  themselves  in 
unrestraiucd  embraces  and  endearments  ;  and  forgetting  all   ' 
the  world,  and  clinging  together  as  though  forming  but  1 
one  body,  they  enjoyed  the  first  fruits  of  pure  and  virgin'  J 
love;  warm  tears  were  mingled  with  their  chaste  kisses;   j 
chaste  I  say,  for  if  at  anj  tirue  human  nature  was  about  to 
prevail  on  Theagenes  he  waa  checked  by  Chariclea,  and  put 
in  mind  of  bis  oath ;  nor  waa  it  difiicult  to  bring  him  buck 
within  due  bounds,  for  though  not  proof  against  pure  love, 
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he  was  superior  to  mere  sensual  desire.  But  when  at 
length  they  called  to  mind  that  this  was  a  time  for  con- 
sultation they  ceased  their  dalliance^  and  Theagenes  began 
as  follows: — 

"  That  we  may  spend  our  lives  together,  my  dearest  Chari- 
clea,  and  obtain  at  last  that  union  which  we  prefer  to  every 
earthly  blessing,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  we  have  under- 
gone so  muclv,  is  my  fervent -prayer,  and  may  the  gods  of 
Greece  grant  it !  feut  since '  every  thing  human  is  fluc- 
tuating, and  subject  to  change,  since  we  have  suffered 
much,  and  have  yet  much  to  hope,  as  we  have  appointed  to 
meet  Cnemon  at  Chemmis,  and  are  uncertain  what  fortunes 
may  await  us  there,  and,  in  fine,  as  the  country  to  which  all 
our  wishes  tend  is  at  a  great  distance,  let  us  agree  upon 
some  token  by  which  we  may  TSecretly  hold  communication 
when  present ;  and,  if  at  any  time  separated,  may  trace  out 
each  other  in  absence ;  for  a  token  between  friends  is  an 
excellent  companion  in  a  wanderer's  journey,  and  may  often 
be  the  means  of  again  bringing  them  together." 

Chariclea  was  pleased  with  the  proposal;  and  they  agreed, 
if  they  were  divided,  to  write  upon  any  temple,  noted 
statue,  bust  of  Mercury,*  or  boundary-stone,  Theagenes  the 
word  Pythicus,  and  Chariclea  Pythias ;  whether  they  were 
gone  to  the  right  or  the  left ;  to  what  city,  town,  or  people ; 
and  the  day  and  hour  of  their  writing.  If  they  met  in  any 
circumstances,  or  under  any  disguise,  they  depended  upon 
their  mutual  affection  to  discover  one  another,  which  they 
were  certain  no  time  could  efface,  or  even  lessen.  Chariclea, 
however,  showed  him  the  ring  which  had  been  exposed  with 
her,  and  Theagenes  exhibited  a  scar  made  upon  bis  knee  by 
a  wild  boar.  They  agreed  on  a  watch-word:  she,  lampas 
(a  lamp),  he,  phomix  (a  palm-tree).  Having  made  these 
arrangements,  they  again  embraced  each  other,  and  again 
wept,  pouring  out  their  tears  as  libations,  and  using  kisses 
as  oaths. 

At  last  they  went  out  of  the  cave,  touching  none  of  the 
treasures  it  contained,  thinking  riches  obtained  by  plunder 
an  abomination.  They  selected,  however,  some  of  the 
richest  jewels  which  they  themselves  had  brought  from 
Delphi,  and  which  the  pirates  had  taken  from  them,  and 

*  'Epjuat— four-oomered  stone  pillars  ending  with  a  bust  of  Mercury, 
and  set  up  in  public  places. 
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prepared  for  their  journey.  Chariclea  changed  her  dress, 
packiog  up  in  a  bundle  her  necliiafe,  her  crown,  and  eacred 
garmenta;  and,  the  better  to  conceal  them,  put  over  them 
things  of  leas  value.  She  gave  the  bow  and  quiver  (the 
emblema  of  the  god  under  vrhoni  he  served)  to  Theagenes 
til  bean  to  hiro  a  pleaaaot  burden. 

They  now  approached  the  lake,  and  were  preparing  to  get 
into  a  boat,  when  they  saw  a  company  of  armed  men  passing 
over  toward  the  island.  Bendered  diKBy  by  the  8?ght,  they 
stood  for  Borae  time  astounded,  as  if  deprived  of  all  feeling 
by  the  continued  assaidta  of  unwearied  evil  fortune.  At 
last,  however,  and  just  as  the  men  were  landing,  Chariclea 
proposed  to  retire  again  into  the  cave,  and  endeavour  to 
conceal  themselves  there ;  and  waa  running  towards  it,  when 
Theagenes  stopped  her,  and  exclaimed,  "Why  should  we 
vainly  endeavour  to  fly  from  that  fate  which  puraueB  us 
every  where  P  Let  us  yield  to  our  fortune,  and  meet  it 
■with  fortitude :  what  besides  should  we  gain  but  unending 
troubles,  a  wandering  life,  and  still  renewed  assaults  of  the 
eril  genius  who  moeka  and  persecutes  us  ?  Have  you  not 
experienced  how  he  has  added,  with  savage  eagerness,  the 
assaults  of  pirates  to  eiile,  and  worse  perils  by  land  to  those 
we  suffered  by  sea ;  how  he  terrifted  us  first  with  fightings, 
afterwards  threw  us  into  the  hands  of  buccaneers,  detained 
ua  some  time  in  captivity,  then  left  ua  solitary  and  deserted, 
just  gave  us  a  prospect  of  flight  and  freedom,  and  now 
sends  ruffians  to  destroy  us ;  plnya  off  his  warfare  against 
us  and  our  fortunes,  and  gives  tliem  the  appearance  of  a 
continually  shifting  scene,  and  sadly  varied  drama?  Let 
us  put  an  end  then  to  the  tragedy,  and  give  ourselves  up  to 
those  who  are  prepared  for  our  destruction,  lest  the  con- 
tinued pressure  and  increaae  of  our  misfortunes  oblige  us, 
at  last,  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  ourselves." 

Chariclea  did  not  entirely  agree  with  all  which  her  lover  . 
in  hia  passion  said.  She  admitted  the  justice  of  his  espos- J 
tulations  with  fortune,  but  could  not  see  the  propriety  oiM 
givmg  themselves  up  into  the  hands  of  the  armed  men.  Itj| 
waa  not  certain  that  they  meant  to  destroy  them;  the  evilfl 
genius  who  pursued  them  would  not,  perhaps,  be  kind  enou^ a 
to  put  so  quickanend  to  their  miseries  ;  he  probably  reaervedl.J 
them  to  experience  the  hardships  of  servitude ;  and  was  it 
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not  worse  than  death  to  be  exposed  to  the  insults 'and 
indignities  of  the  barbarians  ?  "  Let  us  endeavour,  there- 
fore," said  she,  "  by  all  means  in  our  power  to  avoid  this  fate. 
We  may,  from  past  experience,  have  some  hopes  of  success : 
we  have  frequently,  already,  escaped  from  dangers  which 
appeared  inevitable." 

**'  Let  us  do  as  you  please,"  said  Theagenes ;  and  followed 
her,  unwillingly,  as  she  led  the  way.  They  could  not,  how- 
ever, escape  in  safety  to  the  cave;  for  while  they  were 
looking  only  at  the  enemy  in  front,  they  were  not  aware  of 
another  troop  which  had  landed  on  a  different  part  of  the 
island,  and  which  was  taking  them  from  behind,  as  in  a 
net.*  They  were  now  utterly  confounded,  and  stood  still, 
Chariclea  keeping  close  by  Theagenes,  so  that  if  they  were 
to  die  they  might  die  together.  Some  of  the  men  who 
approached  were  just  preparing  to  strike;  but  when  the 
youthful  pair,  looking  up,  flashed  upon  them  the  full  splen- 
dour of  their  beauty,  their  hearts  failed  them,  and  their  hands 
grew  slack ;  for  the  arm  even  of  a  barbarian  reverences  the 
beautiful,  and  the  fiercest  eye  grows  milder  before  a  lovely 
countenance.  They  took  them  prisoners,  therefore,  and 
conducted  them  to  their  leader,  anxious  to  lay  before  him 
the  first  and  fairest  of  the  spoils.  It  was  the  only  booty, 
however,  which  they  were  likely  to  obtain,  for  they  could 
find  nothing  else,  after  the  strictest  search  throughout  the 
island.  Everything  on  the  surface  of  it  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  late  conflagration.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  cave 
and  its  contents.  They  proceeded  then  towards  their  com- 
mander: he  was  Mithranes,  commandant  to  Oroondates, 
viceroy  of  Egypt,  under  the  Great  King,  whom  Nausicles 
(as  has  been  said)  had  induced,  by  a  great  sum  of  money, 
to  make  this  expedition  into  the  island  in  search  of  Thisbe. 
Upon  the  approach  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea,  Nausicles, 
with  the  quick-sighted  craft  of  a  merchant,  started  forward, 
and  running  up,  exclaimed,  "This  is  indeed  Thisbe,  the 
very  Thisbe  ravished  from  me  by  those  villain  pirates, 
but  restored  by  your  kindness,  Mithranes,  and  by  the 
gods."     He  then  caught  hold  of  Chariclea,  and  seemed  in 

*  iXaOov  (Tayrivtv9evT(C'  For  an  account  of  the  Persian  mode  of 
clearing  a  conquered  country  by  joining  hands  and  so  sweeping  the 
whole  face  of  it,  see  Herod.  vL  31. 
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sn  ecBtaoy  of  joy ;  at  the  same  time  he  spolte  to  her  pri- 
vately in  Greek,  in  a  low  voice,  and  bid  her,  if  she  valued 
her  life,  pretend  that  her  name  was  Thiabe. 

Thia  Hcbeme  succeeded.  Chariclea,  pleased  at  heariDg 
her  native  language,  and  flattering  herself  with  the  hopea 
of  comfort  and  assistance  Iram  the  man  who  spoke  it,  did 
as  he  bid  her ;  and  whea  Mithranes  asked  her  her  name, 
said  it  was  Thisbe.  Kausiclea  then  ran  up  to  MithraneH, 
kissed  hia  head,  flattered  the  barbnrian's  vanity,  estolled 
his  good  fortune,  and  congratulated  him  that, besides  bis  many 
other  exploits,  this  espedition  bad  ''ad  such  good  success. 
He,  cajoled  by  these  praises,  and  rtdlly  believing  the  truth 
of  what  was  said  (being  deceived  by  the  name),  tboi^'.^'' 
smitten  with  the  beauty  of  the  maiden,  which  shone  out 
under  a  sorry  garb,  like  the  moon*  from  beneath  a  cloud ; 
yet,  confounded  by  the  quickness  of  Nansicles'a  luancBujres, 
and  having  no  time  given  to  hia  fickle  mind  for  change  of  pur- 
pose, said,  "Take,  then,  thia  maiden,  whom  my  arms  have 
recovered  for  you;"  and  so  saying,  he  delivered  her  into  his 
hunda,  unwillingly  and  frequently  looking  back  upon  lier,  as 
if  he  would  not  have  parted  witn  her  had  he  not  thought 
himself  pledged,  by  the  reward  he  had  received,  to  give  her 
up.  "  But  as  for  her  companion,"  he  added,  pointing  to 
Tneagenea,  "  be  shall  be  my  prize.  Let  him  follow  me 
under  a  guard ;  he  shall  be  seut  to  Babylon :  with  such  a 
figure  as  his,  he  viU  become  the  service  of  the  great  king." 
And  having  thus  signified  his  pleasure,  they  passed  over 
the  lake,  and  were  separated  from  each  other.  Nausicles 
took  the  road  to  Chemmis,  with  Chariclea;  Mithranea  visited 
some  other  towns  which  were  under  his  command,  and  very 
soon  sent  Theagenes  to  Oroondates,  who  was  then  at  Meni- 
jiliis,  accompanied  with  the  following  letter; — ■ 

"  Mithranes,  Commandant,  to  the  Viceroy  Oroondates. 

"  I  have  taken  prisoner  a  Grecian  youth  of  too  noble 
appearance  to  continue  in  my  service,  and  worthy  to  appi 
before,  and  serve  only,  the  Great  King.     I  send  hi 


/ 


that  you  may  ofler 

Id  inestimable  present,  such  a  oi 
Ver  yet  beheld,  and  probably  ue 
■"....  Simul  ac  VHep.  li 
Protulit  ofl."— Hor.  1  a 


you. 

master,  as  a  great 
as  the  royal  court  has 
will  again," 
decnrum 
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Scarcely  had  the  day  dawned  when  eager  curiosity  carried 
Calasiris  and  Cnemon  to  the  apartment  of  Nausicles,  to 
inquire  farther  into  his  adventures.  He  told  them  all  that 
I  have  related :  how  he  arrived  at  the  island ;  how  he  found 
it  deserted;  the  deceit  he  had  put  upon  Mithranes,  in 
passing  off  another  maiden  upon  him  for  Thisbe ;  he  was 
better  pleased,  he  said,  with  his  present  prize  than  if  he  had 
really  found  Thisbe ;  there  was  no  more  comparison  between 
their  several  beauties  than  between  a  mortal  and  a  goddess ; 
hers  was  unrivalled,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  express 
how  beautiful  she  was ;  but,  as  she  was  under  his  roof,  they 
might  satisfy  themselves  with  their  own  eyes.  When  they 
heard  this,  they  began  to  suspect  a  little  of  the  truth,  and 
besought  him  to  send  for  her  immediately,  as  knowing  that 
words  could  not  do  justice  to  her  personal  appearance. 

When  she  was  introduced  (with  downcast  eyes,  and  her 
face  Veiled  to  her  forehead),  and  Nausicles  had  besought  her 
to  be  of  good  cheer,  she  looked  up  a  little,  and  saw  (beyond 
her  hopes),  and  was  seen  by,  her  unexpected  friends. 
Immediately  a  sudden  cry  was  heard  from  all.  These 
exclamations  burst  out  at  once,  "My  father!" — "My 
daughter!  Chariclea  herself!  and  not  Cnemon's  Thisbe." 
Nausicles  stood  mute  with  astonishment  when  he  saw  Cala- 
siris embracing  Chariclea,  and  weeping  for  joy.  He  won- 
dered what  this  could  be  which  had  the  air  of  a  recognition 
on  the  stage,  when  Calasiris  ran  to  him,  and  embracing 
him,  cried  out,  "  O  best  of  men,  may  the  gods  shower  on 
you  every  blessing  you  desire,  as  you  have  been  the  pre- 
server of  my  daughter,  and  have  restored  to  my  longing 
eyes  the  delight  of  my  life.  But,  my  child,  my  Chariclea  I 
where  have  you  left  Theagenes  ?"  She  wept  at  the  ques- 
tion, and,  pausing  a  little,  said,  "  He  who  delivered  me  to 
this  gentleman,  whoever  he  may  be,  has  led  him  away  cap- 
tive." Calasiris  besought  Nausicles  to  discover  to  him  all 
he  knew  about  Theagenes ;  under  whose  power  he  now  was ; 
and  whither  they  had  taken  him. 

The  merchant  gave  him  all  the  information  he  was  able, 
conceiving  this  to  be  the  pair  about  whom  he  had  frequently 
heard  the  old  man  speak,  and  whom  he  knew  he  was  seeking 
in  sorrow.  He  added,  that  he  feared  his  intelligence  would 
not  be  of  much  service  to  persons  in  their  humble  circum- 
stances; he  doubted,  indeed,  whether  any  sum  of  money 
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would  induce  Mithranca  to  part  with  tbe  youth.  "  We  are 
rich  enough,"  said  Chariclea  softly  to  Calasiris ;  "  promiae 
him  as  much  as  you  please ;  I  have  preseryed  the  necklace 
which  you  know  of,  and  have  it  with  me."  Calasiris  reco- 
vered his  spirits  at  hearing  this;  hut  not  chooaiug  to  let 
Xausicles  into  the  secret  of  their  wealth,  replied,  "  My  good 
Xauaicles,  the  wise  man  is  never  poor ;  he  measures  his  de- 
sires by  his  possessions,  and  receives  from  those  who  abound 
what  it  is  honouiahle  for  him  to  ask.  Tell  us  then  where 
the  person  is  wiio  has  Theagenea  in  his  power;  the  diyine 
goodness  will  not  be  wanting  to  us,  but  will  supply  ua  with 
as  much  as  is  sufBcient  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of  tiiia  Persian." 

Nausicles   smiled    incredulouslf.     "  I   shall,"    said    he, 
"  be  persuaded  that  you  can  suddenly  grow  rich,  as  by  a 
miracle,  when  you  have  flrat  paid  down  to  me  a  ransom  (or 
this  maiden ;  you  know  that  riches  have  as  many  channs  lot   i 
a  merchant  as  for  a  Persian." — "I  know  it,"  replied  them 
old  man,  "  and  you  shall  have  a  ransom.     But  why  do  yoixl 
not  anticipate  my  wishes,  and,  with  your  customary  bene-il 
volence,  offer,  of  your  own  accord,  to  restore  my  dauehter?B 
Must  I  be  forced  to  entreat  it  of  you?" — "  Tou  shall  hav*! 
her  on  proper  terms,"  said  the  merchant.   "  I  do  not  grudge  J 
you  her ;  but  now  (as  I  am  going  to  sacrifice)  let  us  join  in    ' 
supplication  to  the  gods,  and  pray  that  they  would  increase 
my  wealth,  and  bestow  some  on  you."— "  Spare  your  ridi- 
cule," replied  Calasiris,  "  and  he  not  incredulous ;   make 
preparations  for  the  sacrifice,  and  we  will  attend  you  when 
everything  is  ready," 

Nausicles  agreed  to  this,  and  soon  after  sent  a  message 
to  his  guests  to  desire  their  presence.     They  obeyed  cheer- 
fully, having  before  concerted  what  they  were  to  do.     The 
men  accompanied  Nausicles  to  the  altar,  with  many  other*  J 
who  were  invited,  for  it  was  a  public  sacrifice.     Chariclea* 
went  with  the  merchant's  daughter  and  some  otber  femalea,,J 
whose  encouragements  and  entreaties  had  prevailed  upoii4 
lier  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony ;  and  they  would  hardly  ■ 
have  persuaded  her  had  she  not  secretly  pleased  herself  J 
with  the  thought  of  taking  this  opportunity  to  pour  out  her  9 
vowa  and  prayers  for  Theagenes,  I 

They  came  to  the  temple  of  Mercury  (for  him,  as  the  god'B 
of  gain  and  merchants,  Kausides  particularly  worshipped)  j  | 
and  when  the  aacred  rites  were  performed,  Calasiris  inspeoU 
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ing  the  entrails  of  the  victim,  and  changing  his  countenance 
according  as  they  portended  joyful  or  adverse  events,  at  last 
stretched  out  his  hand,  (murmuring  certain  words)  and  pre- 
tending to  take  something  from  among  the  ashes,  presented 
a  ring  of  great  value  to  Nausicles,  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  for  that  purpose  :  "  And  here,"  said  he,  "  the  gods, 
by  my  hands,  offer  you  this  as  a  ransom  for  Chariclea." 

^The  ring  *  was  a  perfect  marvel,  both  for  material  and 
orkmanship.  The  cu*cle  was  of  electrum,  within  the  bezilf 
was  an  ^Ethiopian  amethyst,  of  the  size  of  a  maiden's  eye, 
finer  much  than  those  of  Spain  or  Britain  ;  for  these  lattfer 
have  a  dullish  tinge  of  purple,  like  a  rose  just  bursting  from 
its  bud,  and  beginning  to  redden  under  the  sun's  beams ; 
whereas  the  Ethiopian  amethyst  shines  with  a  deeper  and 
more  sparkling  lustre;  if  you  turn  it  about  it  scatters 
its  rays  on  all  sides,  not  dulling  but  lighting  up  the  sight. 

"  They  are  besides  of  much  greater  virtue  than  the 
western  ones  ;  they  do  not  belie  their  name,  J  but  will  really 
keep  those  who  wear  them  sober  amid  great  excesses.  This 
property  is  common  to  all  the  Indian  and  -Ethiopian  stones: 
but  that  which  Calasiris  now  gave  Nausicles  far  surpassed 
them.  It  was  carved  with  wonderful  art,  and  represented  a 
shepherd  tending  his  sheep.  He  sat  upon  a  rock,  gently 
elevated  from  the  ground,  surveying  his  flock,  and  distribut- 
ing them  §  into  different  pastures  by  the  various  notes  of  his 
pipe ;  they  seemed  to  obey,  and  to  feed  as  the  sound 
directed  them.  Tou  would  say  that  they  had  golden  fleeces, 
the  natural  blush  of  the  amethyst,  without  the  aid  of  art, 
easting  a  glow  upon  their  backs.  Here  you  might  observe 
the  frolics  of  the  little  lambs ;  some  climbing  up  the  ascent, 
others  gambolling  around  the  shepherd,  converted  the  rock 
into  a  pastoral   theatre.      Some   wantoning  in  the  flame 

*  "  A  precious  ring  that  lightens  all  the  hole ; 
Which  like  a  taper  in  some  monument 
Doth  shine  upon  the  dead  man's  earthy  cheeks 
And  shows  the  ragged  entrails  of  this  pit." 

Titus  Andronicus. 

J  *Afik9vaTog  is  compounded  of  the  private  particle  a,  and  fikOv, 
yfine,  or  /ieOvu),  to  be  drunk. 

§  In  Longus,  B.  iv.,  there  is  a  curious  description  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  Daphnis's  goatS|  by  the  different  notes  which  he  pi  ay  9 
upon  bis  pipe. 
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of  tlie  gem  as  in  the  Bun,  juat  touched  in  bonndiiig  the 
roclfy  surfsL'e;  others,  older  and  more  bold,  seemed  iw  if 
they  would  overleap  the  circle ;  but  here  art  hnd  liiiidered 
them,  and  amrounded  the  jewel  in  the  rock  with  the  goldyji 
bezil.  The  rock  was  not  counterfeit,  hut  renl;  the  artiat, 
to  represent  it,  had  inclosed  the  edges  of  the  stone,  and  wns 
not  put  to  the  trouble  of  feigning  what  in  reality  existed. 
Such  then  was  the  ring. 

Nauaides  ncaa  atruck  at  the  seeming  miracle,  and  de- 
lighted with  the  beauty  of  the  gem,  which  he  eateemed  to 
be  of  more  value  than  all  he  was  worth. — "I  was  but 
jeating,"  said  he,  "my  dear  Calaairia,  when  I  talked  of  a 
moBOm  for  your  daughter ;  ray  design  was  to  restore  her  to 
you  freely ;  and  without  price ;  but  since,  as  tliey  any,  the 
gifts  of  the  gods  are  not  lo  be  refused,  I  accept  thia  jewel 
which  is  sent  from  heaven  ;  pei-suaded  that  it  is  a  present 
from  Mercury,  the  beat  of  deitiea,  who  has  furnished  yoit 
with  it  through  the  fire,  and  indeed  you  see  how  it  aparklea 
itself  with  flames  :  beaidea,  I  think  that  the  pleasantest  and 
most  lawful  gain  is  that  which,  without  impoveriahiug  the 
giver,  enriches  the  receiver," 

Having  said  this,  he  took  the  ring,  and  proceeded  with 
the  rest  of  the  company  to  an  entertainment;  the  wo.neit 
by  themselves,  in  the  interior  of  the  temple;  the  men  in  the 
vestibule.  When  they  had  satisfied  their  appetite,  and  the 
board  was  crowned  with  cupa,  thev  aang  a  suitable  • 
hymn  to  Bacchus,  and  poured  out  libations  to  him  ;  the 
women  sang  an  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  Ceres.  Chariclea, 
retiring  I'rom  the  rest,  occupied  with  her  own  thoughta, 
prayed  for  the  health  and  sale  return  of  Thengenea. 

And  now,  the  company  being  warmed  with  wine,  and  rife 
with  mirtb,  Nausiclea,  holding  out  a  goblet  of  pure  water, 
said,  "  Good  Calaairia,  let  ua  ofier  this  to  the  nymphs,  the 
sober  nynipha  your  deitiea,  who  have  no  sympathy  with 
Bacchus,  and  are  nymphs  in  very  deed;  but  if  you  will 
entertain  us  with  auch  a  relation  as  we  wish  to  hear,  it  will 
be  more  pleasant  to  us  than  even  our  flowing  howla.  Ton  see 
the  women  have  already  risen  from  the  table,  and  are  amusing 
ttieiuselves  with  dancing;  but  neither  dancing  nor  music  will 
be  so  pleasant  to  us  as  the  narrative  of  your  wanderings,  if  you 
■  ifi^aTTipia. — Litarally,  airs  euitabie  for  n  murch  or  an  embnrliBtion. 
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will  favour  us  with  it.  You  hare  often  excused  yourself 
from  the  task  on  account  of  the  troubles  with  which  you 
were  overwhelmed,  and  the  lowness  of  your  spirits;  but 
there  cannot  be  a  more  proper  time  for  it  than  the  present, 
when  everything  contributes  to  remove  the  one  and  to  raise 
the  other.  You  have  recovered  your  daughter,  and  have 
hopes  of  recovering  your  son;  especially  if  you  do  not 
aflront  me,  by  deierring  your  story  any  longer. 

"Now  may  all  good  attend  you,  Xausides,"  said  Cnemon, 
putting  in  his  word ;  who,  although  you  have  provided  ail 
manner  of  music  for  our  recreation,  are  willing  to  forego 
such  delights  (lea\'ing  them  to  ordinary  minds),  and  to  listen 
to  higher  and  mysterious  matters,  seasoned  with  a  diA^ine 
interest.  You  show  judgment  in  coupling  together  the 
deities,  Mercury  and  Bacchus,  thus  mingling  the  pleasures 
of  discourse  with  those  ot  wine.  Though  T  admire  the 
whole  order  of  this  splendid  sacrifice,  yet  I  know  nothing 
which  will  render  the  god  of  eloquence  more  propitious, 
than  if  this  good  old  man  will  contribute  his  narrative  *  to 
the  rest  of  the  entertainment." 

Calasiris  obeyed,  as  well  to  oblige  Cnemon,  as  to  con 
ciliate  the  favour  of  Xausicles,  whose  f  services  he  fore- 
saw he  should  have  occasion  for,  and  entered  upon  his 
storv.  He  bejran  with  what  he  had  alreadv  related  to 
Cnemon  :  he  Avas  now,  however,  less  minute,  and  entirely 
passed  over  some  matters  which  he  did  not  choose  Nausicles 
to  know  ;  and  when  he  had  proceeded  to  the  point  where  he 
had  before  left  oif,J  he  went  on  as  follows  : 

"  As  the  wind  was  at  first  very  favourable  to  us,  the  fugi- 
tives from  Delphi  began  to  flatter  themselves  with  the  hopes 
of  a  prosperous  voyage :  but  when  we  got  into  the  straits 
of  Calydon,§  the  swell  and  rolling  of  the  waves  alarmed  them 
not  a  little;'*  here  Cnemon,  interrupting,  begged  him  to 
explain,  if  he  could,  the  cause  of  that  agitation.  "  The 
Ionian  sea,"  continued  Calasiris,  "from  being  wide  beyond, 
is  there  contracted,  and  pours  itself,  by  a  narrow  channel, 

*  Xo-ytu'c  *'C  fi'wX'rt*'  *})a>*iC»»iM*v«i\  >!i>ayo^ — a  meal  to  which  each 
coDtributed  hU  share  either  iu  victuals  or  mouev. 

t  Nnusioled  was  to  assist  him  in  the  recovery  of  Theageue.^  whom 
he  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  sou. 

t  ^>ee  bt^inuinjf  of  Book  V. 

§  South  of  J^tolia,  tho  motleru  Qulf  of  Patraa. 
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''fato  tbe  Crissffian  gulf;  whence,  liiisteiiing  to  minnle  its 
■waters  with  the  JKgean,  it  ia  stopped  and  thrown  bftck  again 
by  the  lathmus  of  Peloponnesus ;  which  is  opposed,  probably, 
as  a.  rampart  by  divine  providence,  lest  it  should  overflow 
the  opposite  land :  and  a  greater  reflux  being  occnsioned  in 
tbe  atriiit  than  in  the  real  of  the  ^ulf,  from  the  encumiter 
of  the  advaneing  and  retreating  tides  the  wavea,  owing  to 
tliis  repercusiiioD,  boil,  swell,  and  break  in  tumult  one  over 
the  other."  This  explanation  was  received  with  tbe  applause 
and  spprobatioii  of  all ;  and  the  old  man  coiitiuued  his 
uarrotiDD. 

"  Having  passed  the  strait,  and  lost  sight  of  the  Osinu  * 
Isles,  we  thougbt  we  discovered  the  promontory  of  Za- 
A-yiithus,  which  rose  ou  our  sight  like  an  obscure  cloud,  and 
the  pilot  gave  orders  to  furi  tbe  sails.  We  inquired  why  he 
elucfeened  tlie  veaael's  speed,  wheii  we  had  a  prospt'i-oaa 
wind  ;  '  Be4;au8e,'  said  he,  '  if  we  continue  to  sail  at  the  rate 
we  do  at  present,  we  shall  arrive  oft'  the  island  about  the 
first  watch  of  the  night ;  and  I  fear  lest,  in  the  darkness,  we 
may  strike  upon  some  of  the  rocks  which  abound  under  the 
seu  oil  that  coast :  it  is  better  theretbre  for  us  to  keep  out 
at  sea  all  night,  carrying  only  so  much  sail  as  may  suffice 
to  bring  ua  under  the  island  in  tbe  znomiug.'  This  was  the 
opinion  of  the  pilot :  however  we  made  laud  aooner  than  he 
eKpeeted,  and  cast  anchor  at  Zacyntbus  just  as  tbe  sun  rose. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  port,  which  was  not  far  distant 
from  the  city,  flocked  together  at  our  arrival,  as  to  aii 
unuaual  spectacle.  They  admired  the  conatruction  of  our 
vessel,  Iniined  with  regard  botli  to  size  and  beauty ;  and 
I'roui  thence  formed  an  idea  of  the  skill  and  industry  of 
tbe  Pliffinieians.  Still  more  did  they  wonder  at  our  on- 
common  guod  I'urtuue  in  having  liad  so  prosperous  a  pas- 
sage, ill  the  middt  of  winter,  and  at  the  setting  of  the 
Pleiades. 

"  Almost  all  the  ship's  company,  while  the  vessel  waa 
being  moored,  hurried  off  to  the  city  to  buy  what  thin 
thi-y  wanted.     I  strolled  about  in  search  of  a  lodging,  son 
w  here  on  the  shore,  for  the  pilot  had  told  me  that  we  shoitl<}| 
wiutei'  at  Zacynthus  :  to  remain  on  board  tbe 
ave  been  very  inconvenient,  because  of  tbe  : 
I  iatanda,  meutiunad  befure,  I:e  soutb-west  of  Aoamnnit 

I  a 
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crew,  and  our  fugitives  could  not  be  so  well  concealed  in 
the  city  as  their  situation  required. 

"  When  I  had  walked  a  little  way,  I  saw  an  old  fisherman 
sitting  before  his  door,  and  mending  his  nets.  I  approached 
and  addressed  him — *  Can  you  inform  me,  my  good  friend,' 
said  I,  '  where  I  can  hire  a  lodging  ?' — *  It  was  broken,' 
said  he,  '  near  yonder  promontory,  having  caught  upon  a 
rock.' — '  This  wns  not  what  I  inquired,'  said  I ;  *  but  you 
would  do  me  a  kind  office  if  you  will  either  receive  me  into 
your  own  house,  or  show  me  another  where  I  may  be  taken 
in.' — *  It  was  not  I  who  did  it,  I  warrant  you,'  said  he ;  *I 
was  not  in  the  boat;  old  age  has  not  yet  so  dulled  the 
faculties  of  Tyrrhenus.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  lubberly 
boys  which  occasioned  this  mishap,  who,  from  ignorance  of 
the  reefs,  spread  their  nets  in  the  wrong  place.' 

"  Perceiving  now  that  he  was  hard  of  hearing,  I  baWfed 
out  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  *  Good  day  to  you !  Can  you  show 
us,  who  are  strangers,  a  place  where  we  may  find  lodging?' 
— *  The  same  to  you,'  answered  he.  '  You  may,  if  you 
please,  lodge  with  me ;  unless,  perhaps,  you  are  one  of  those 
who  require  a  great  many  beds  and  chambers,  and  have  a 
large  number  of  servants  with  you.'  Upon  my  saying: 
I  have  only  two  children  with  myself — '  A  very  good 
number,'  he  replied,  '  for  you  will  find  my  family  consist  of 
only  one  more.  I  have  two  sons  who  live  with  me ;  their 
elder  brothers  are  married  and  settled  by  themselves ;  I 
have,  besides,  the  nurse  of  my  children,  for  their  mother 
has  been  some  time  dead ;  wherefore,  good  sir,  do  not  hesi- 
tate, nor  doubt  that  we  shall  receive  gladly  one  whose  first 
aspect  is  venerable  and  prepossessing.'  I  accepted  his 
ofter :  and  when  I  returned  afterwards  with  Theagenes  and 
Chariclea,  the  old  fisherman  received  us  with  great  cor- 
diality, and  assigned  us  the  warmest  and  most  convenient 
part  of  his  habitation. 

"The  beginning  of  the  winter  passed  here  not  unplea- 
santly. We  lived  together  in  the  day  time:  at  night  we 
separated.  Chariclea  slept  in  one  apartment,  with  the 
nurse,  I  in  another,  with  Theagenes,  and  Tyrrhenus  in  a 
third,  with  bis  children.  Our  table  was  in  common,  and 
well  supplied;  the  old  man  furnished  it  abundantly  with 
provision  from  the  sea.     AVe  frequently  amused  our  leisure 
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by  usiRting  liim  in  fishing,  in  wLich  art  be  was  very  Bkilf'iil, 
and  had  tackle  for  it  in  abundance,  and  suited  for  every 
season.*  The  eoiist  was  convenient  for  placing  his  neta,  and 
abounded  with  fieli,  so  that  moat  people  attributed  his 
success  in  his  occupation  to  his  good  fortune  aione,  which 
«wa8  in  part,  however,  owing  to  his  skill,  Thua,  for  some 
time,  we  lived  in  peace ;  but  it  ia  not  permitted  to  the 
unhappy  to  be  long  at  ease ;  nor  could  the  charms  of  Chari- 
dea,  even  in  this  solitude,  be  exempt  from  disturbance. 

"The  Tyrian  merchant,  that  victor  in  the  Pythian  games, 
with  whom  we  sailed,  was  very  annoying  to  me ;  he  took 
every  opportunity  of  pressing  me  with  eai'uestness,  as  a 
father,  to  grant  him  Cliaricka  in  marriage.  He  vaunted 
his  family  and  hia  fortune.  He  aaid  that  the  vessel  in 
which  we  sailed  was  entirely  his  property ;  and  the  greatest 
part  of  her  cargo,  which  conaisted  of  gold,  precious  stouea, 
and  ailk.  He  crowned  all  these,  and  mauy  other  recom- 
mendations of  himself,  with  his  victory  in  Greece,  which  he 
thought  reflected  no  small  lustre  upon  him.  I  objected  my 
present  poverty,  and  that  I  could  never  bring  myself  to 
dispose  of  my  daughter  in  a  foreign  country,  and  at  such 
a  distance  from  Egypt.  ■  Talk  not  of  poverty,'  he  would 
reply ;  '  I  shall  esteem  the  gift  of  Chariclea's  hand  more 
thau  a  portion  of  a  thousand  talents.  Wherever  she  ia,  I 
shall  look  upon  that  place  as  my  country;  I  am  ready  to 
change  ray  deatined  course  to  Carthage,  and  sail  with  you 
wherever  jou  please.' 

"  Wben,  after  some  time,  I  saw  the  Phosnician  relas 
nothing  of  his  importunity,  hut  that  he  grew  more  urgent 
every  day  in  his  solicitations,  I  determined  to  flatter  him 
with  fallacious  hopes,  lest  he  should  offer  some  violence  to 
us  in  the  island,  and  promised  I  would  do  everything  which 
he  wished  when  we  arrived  in  Egypt.  But  I  had  no  aooocr 
thus  quieted  him  a  little,  thau  a  new  wave  of  trouble  came 

tiling  in  upon  me.f 

Id  Idyll,  iii.  of  TlieocritiiB,  the  fielierniEiQ'a  tactlo  ia  deaorilwd — 
"  The  basket,  rusli  trap,  line,  and  Feedy  shaft, 
Wued-tsngled  baita,  n  drag-oet  with  its  drQp", 
Hooks,  cord" —Chapman's  Tr. 


^Oll 
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"  Old  Tyrrhenus  accosted  me  one  day  as  I  was  wandering 
ill  a  retired  part  of  the  coast.  *  My  good  Calasiris,'  said 
lie,  '  Neptuue  is  my  witness,  and  aH  the  gods,  that  I  regard 
you  as  my  brother,  and  your  children  as  my  own.  1  am 
come  to  discover  to  you  a  gathering  danger  which  will  occa- 
sion you  great  uneasiness,  but  which  I  cannot,  with  any* 
regard  to  the  laws  of  hospitality,  conceal  from  one  who 
lodges  under  my  roof,  and  which  it  concerns  you  much  to 
be  acquainted  with.  A  nest  of  pirates,  concealed  under  the 
side  of  yonder  promontory,  are  lying  in  wait  for  your  Phoe- 
nician vessel.  They  are  continually  on  the  watch  for  your 
sailing  out  of  port.  I  caution  you,  therefore,  to  beware, 
and  to  consider  what  you  have  to  do;  for  it  is  on  your 
account,  or  rather,  as  I  suspect,  on  account  of  your  daugh- 
ter, that  they  have  conceived  this  audacious  design,  which 
they  are  but  too  well  prepared  for.' 

" '  May  the  gods  reward  you,'  said  I,  *  for  your  kind 
information ;  but,  my  dear  Tyrrhenus,  how  did  you  obtain 
your  intelligence  ?' — *  My  trade,'  he  answered,  *  makes  me 
acquainted  with  these  men ;  I  take  fish  to  them,  for  which 
they  pay  me  a  better  price  than  others ;  and  yesterday,  as 
I  was  taking  up  my  nets  on  the  shore,  Trachinus,  the 
captain  of  the  pirates,  came  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  when 
the  Phoenicians  intended  to  set  sail.  I,  suspecting  his 
intent,  replied,  that  indeed  I  did  not  exactly  know,  but  I 
supposed  that  it  would  be  early  in  the  spring.  *  Does  the 
fair  maiden,  who  lodges  at  your  house,  sail  with  them  ?' — 
'  I  really  don't  know,'  said  I.  *  But  why  are  you  so 
curious  ?' — '  Because  I  love  her  to  distraction,'  he  returned. 
*  I  did  so  at  first  sight.  I  never  saw  a  form  comparable  to 
hers ;  and  yet  my  eyes  have  been  used  to  beauty,  and  I  have 
had  in  my  power  some  of  the  most  charming  captives  of  all 
nations.' 

I  wished  to  draw  him  on  a  little,  that  I  might  get 
acquainted  with  his  design.  *"Why,'  said  I,  *  should  you 
attack  the  Phoanicians ;  cannot  you  take  her  away  from  mj 
house  without  bloodshed,  and  before  they  embark  ?' — *  The 
regard  I  have  for  you,'  he  returned,  *  prevents  me  from 
doing  this.  There  is  a  sense  of  honour  even  among  pirates 
towards  friends  and  acquaintances.  If  I  were  to  carry  off 
the  strangers  from  your  house,  it  might  bring  you  into 
some  trouble  J  they  would  probably  be  required  at  your 


hands.  Besidus,  by  waiting  for  tht'ni  at  sea,  I  obtain  two 
enda :  I  may  make  myseit'  master  of  a  rich  vesael,  aa  well  aa 
of  the  inuid  I  love.  One  of  these  I  miiat  necessarily  give 
up,  if  I  make  the  attempt  by  land ;  neither  would  it  be 
without  danger  bo  near  the  city:  the  inhabitunts  would 
BOOH  become  acquainted  with  my  enterprize,  and  pursuit 
would  be  immediate.'  I  praised  hia  prudence,  and  left  him. 
I  now  discover  to  you  the  design  of  these  villains,  and 
beseech  you  to  adopt  means  for  the  preseiration  of  yourself 
and  your  children.' 

"  Having  heard  this,  I  went  away  in  great  trouble,  and 
revolving  various  thouglits  in  my  mind,  when  I  met,  by 
ftecident,  with  my  Tyrian  merchant.  He  talked  to  me  on 
the  old  subject,  and  gave  me  occasion  to  try  him  on  n 
scheme  which  just  then  struck  me.  I  related  to  him  just 
na  much  of  the  fisherman's  discovery  as  I  thought  proper. 
I  told  him  that  one  of  the  inhubitiints  of  Zacynthus,  who 
was  too  powerful  for  him  to  resist,  had  a  design  to  carry  off 
Chttriclea.  '  For  my  part,'  I  added,  '  I  had  much  rather 
give  her  to  you,  as  well  on  account  of  our  acquaintance  as 
of  your  opulent  condition ;  and,  nhove  all,  because  you  have 
promised  to  settle  in  our  country  after  your  marriage ;  if, 
therefore,  you  have  this  alliance  much  at  heart,  we  must 
sail  from  hence  in  all  haste,  before  we  are  prevented,  and 
violence  is  ofFi'red.'  He  was  much  pleased  at  hearing  me 
talk  in  this  manner.  '  Ton  are  much  in  the  right,  my 
Cather,'  he  said ;  and,  approaching,  kissed  my  head,  and 
asked  me  when  1  would  have  him  to  set  sail,  for  though  the 
sea  was  at  this  season  hardly  navigable,  yot  we  might 
make  some  other  port,  and  so,  escaping  from  the  snares 
laid  for  us  here,  might  wait  with  patience  the  approach 
of  spring.' — 'If,'  I  replied,  'my  wishes  have  weight  with 
you,  I  would  sail  this  very  night.' — '  be  it  ao,'  aaid  he,  and 
went  away. 

"  I  returned  home.  I  said  nothing  to  Tyrrhenua  ;  but  I 
told  my  children  that,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  they  must 
embark  again  on  board  the  vessel.  They  wondered  at  this 
sudden  order,  and  asked  the  reason  of  it.  I  excused  myself 
from  explaining  it  then  ;  but  said,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  obeyed. 

"  Ai^L-r  a  moderate  supper  I  retired  to  rest ;  but  I  bad  no 
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sooner  fallen  asleep,  than  an  old  man*  seemed  to  appear  to 
me,  in  a  dream  :  withered  and  lean,  in  other  respects,  but 
showing,  from  the  muscular  appearance  of  his  knees,  the 
marks  of  former  strength.  He  had  a  helmet  on  his  head ; 
his  countenance  was  intelligent  and  shrewd,  and  he  seemed 
to  drag  one  thigh  after  him,  as  if  it  had  been  wounded.  He 
approached  me,  and  said  with  a  sarcastic  smile, — '  Do  you 
alone  treat  me  with  contempt  ?  All  those  who  have  sailed 
by  Csphalene,  have  been  desirous  to  visit  my  habitation, 
and  to  contemplate  my  glory ;  you  only  seem  to  despise  me, 
and  have  not  given  me  so  much  as  a  common  salutation, 
though  you  dwell  in  my  neighbourhood.  But  you  shall 
soon  suffer  for  this  negligence ;  and  shall  experience  the 
same  calamities,  and  encounter  the  same  enemies,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  which  I  have  done.  But  address  the  maiden 
you  have  with  you  in  the  name  of  my  consort ;  she  salutes 
her,  as  she  is  a  great  patroness  of  chastity,  and  foretels  her, 
at  last,  a  fortunate  issue  to  all  her  troubles.' 

"  I  started  up,  trembling,  at  the  vision.  Theagenes  asked 
what  ailed  me.  *  We  shall  be  too  late,  said  I,  for  the  ship's 
sailing  out  of  port ;  it  is  this  thought  which  has  disturbed 
and  awakened  me ;  but  do  you  get  up  and  collect  our  bag- 
gage, and  I  will  go  and  see  for  Chariclea.  She  appeared  at 
my  first  summons:  Tyrrhenus,  too,  got  up,  and  inquired 
what  we  were  about.  What  we  are  doing,  said  I,  is  by 
your  advice  ;  we  are  endeavouring  to  escape  from  those  who 
are  lying  in  wait  for  us ;  and  may  the  gods  preserve  and 
reward  you  for  all  your  goodness  to  us :  but  do  you  add  this 
to  all  the  favours  you  have  already  bestowed  upon  us ;  pass, 
I  pray  you,  into  Ithaca,  and  sacrifice  for  us  to  Ulysses,  and 
beseech  him  to  moderate  the  anger  which  he  has  conceived 
against  us,  and  signified  to  me  this  night  in  a  dream.  He 
promised  he  would  do  so,  and  accompanied  us  to  the  ship, 
shedding  tears  abundantly,  and  wishing  us  a  prosperous 
voyage,  and  all  sorts  of  happiness.  In  short,  as  soon  as  the 
morning  star  appeared,  we  set  sail,  much  against  the  will  of 
the  crew,  who  were  with  difficulty  persuaded  by  the  Tyrian 
merchant,  when  they  were  told,  that  it  was  in  order  to 
escape  from  a  pirate,  who  lay  in  wait  for  them.  He  knew 
not  that  what  he  thought  a  fiction,  was  the  sober  truth. 

*  Ulysses. 
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"We  encountered  adverse  winds,  a  swelling  sea,  niid 
almost  coiitinuiil  tempests ;  we  lost  one*  of  our  rudders  ;  had 
our  yard-arma  much  iDJurud,  and  were  in  imminent  dauEer 
of  perisliiug,  wheu  we  reached  a  promontory  of  Crete :  here 
we  determined  to  stay  a  few  days,  to  repair  our  vessel  and 
refresh  ourselves.  We  did  so,  and  fixed  for  putting  again 
to  sea  the  first  day  of  the  new  moon,  after  hec  conjunction 
with  the  sun. 

"  We  set  sail,  with  a  gentle  south-west  wind,  directing 
our  course  towards  Africa,  which  our  pilot  used  all  his  en- 
deavours to  reach  as  soon  as  he  could ;  for  he  said  he  had 
for  some  time  obsened  a  vessel  hovering  at  a  distance, 
which  he  tooli  for  a  pirate.  '  Ever  since  we  left  Crete,'  says 
he,  '  she  has  followed  us ;  she  steers  the  same  course,  and 
without  doubt  it  is  by  desigo,  not  accident ;  for  I  have  ufteu 
changed  my  track,  on  purpose  to  see  if  she  would  do  the 
same,  and  ahe  has  always  invariably  done  so.'  A  great  part 
of  the  crew  were  alarmed  at  this  intelligence,  and  began  to 
eihort  each  other  to  prepare  for  defence ;  others  neglected 
it,  and  said  it  was  a  very  common  thing  for  small  ships  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  larger  ones,  for  the  sake  of  beiug 
directed  in  their  way. 

"  While  they  wei'e  thus  disputing,  eveningt  approached  ; 
the  wind  slackened  gradually,  breathed  gently  on  the  sails 
and  now  made  them  flutter  a  little,  but  hardly  swelled  tljeni 
at  all.  At  length  it  subsided  into  a  dead  calm,  netting  with 
the  sun,  or  retiring,  as  I  may  say,  to  give  advantage  to  our 
1 ;  for  while  tbere  was  a  fresh  gale  our  ship,  spread- 
3  canvas,  far  out-sailed  them;  but  when  the  wind 
,  when  the  sea  was  smooth,  and  we  were  driven  to 
make  use  of  our  oara,  this  light  and  small  vessel  soon  came 
up  with  our  large  and  heavy  one.  When  they  came  near, 
oneof  the  crew,  an  inhabitant  of  Zacynthus,  cried  out :  '  We 

*  A  ship  had  ona,  but  more  connnonly  two  niddera.  (See  Acta  sxvii.  iO.) 
XntheHmpian  Sea,  whare  the  old  practice  not  long  afio  remained  in  force, 
»  modern  traveller  was  nearly  ahipw recked,  because  the  rudders  were  in 
the  hftnda  of  two  pilots  tiiTko  spoi-e  different  iangvaget.  To  obviate  such 
dieastera  among  the  ancients,  the  same  stesrsman  liald  both  tillers,  il 
the  boat  was  small.  In  larger  ships  tha  eitreniltiBa  of  the  helms 
were  joined  bj'  a  pole,  which  was  moved  by  one  man  and  kept  Iha 
rudders  always  parallel. — Smith's  Greek  and  Hom.  Antiq, 

t  ()''  fiivtilt  Tix  vl'^p/'i:  'o"  apuTpov  limv  JXiiiHepot  y/ivAvvi;,     Ai 
-«rbiiilly  in  Homer,  ^ovXarirSi,  at  eventide. -IL  svL  779. 
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are  undone,  this  is  a  pirate  crew  :  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
the  ship  of  Trachinus.' 

**  We  were  thunderstruck  at  this  intelligence,  and^  in 
the  midst  of  a  sea  calm,  our  vessel  shook  with  a  tempest  of 
confusion  ;  it  was  full  of  tumult,  lamentation,  and  hurrying 
up  and.  down.  Some  ran  into  the  hold ;  others  encouraged 
one  another  to  resist  and  fight ;  a  third  party  were  for  get- 
ting into  the  boat,  and  so  attempting  an  escape.  While 
they  were  thus  in  confusion,  and  mutually  hindering  each 
other,  the  approach  of  danger  put  an  end  to  their  disputes, 
and  every  one  seized  upon  the  weapon  which  waa  nearest 
to  him. 

"  Chariclea  and  myself,  embracing  Theagenes,  were  hardly 
able  to  restrain  his  ardent  spirit  which  was  boiling  for 
the  fight ;  she  assuring  him  that  death  should  not  separate 
them  ;  but  that  the  same  sword  which  wounded  him,  should 
put  an  end  to  her  life.  I,  as  soon  as  I  knew  that  it  was 
Trachinus  who  pursued  us,  began  to  consider  how  best  to 
promote  our  future  safety.  The  pirates  coming  close  up 
with  us,  crossed  our  course,  and  being  very  desirous  of  taking 
us,  did  not  use  their  arms ;  but  rawing  round  us,  prevented 
our  farther  progress,  like  besiegers  wishing  to  make  us  sur- 
render upon  terms.  *  Fools,'  they  cried  out,  '  why  are  you 
so  mad  as  to  make  a  show  of  defence  against  so  superior  a 
force  ?  drawing  upon  yourselves  certain  destruction  !  We 
are  as  yet  disposed  to  treat  you  kindly  ;  you  may  even  now, 
if  you  please,  get  into  your  boats,  and  save  your  lives.' 

"  So  long  as  a  bloodless  war  was  waged,  the  Phoenicians 
were  bold  enough  and  refused  to  quit  the  vessel.  But 
when  one  of  the  pirates,  more  daring  than  his  fellows,  leapt 
into  the  ship,  and  began  to  cut  at  them  right  and  left  with 
his  sword,  and  they  became  sensible  that  the  matter  was 
now  serious,  and  that  wounds  and  blood  must  settle  it,  they 
repented  of  their  boldness,  fell  at  their  enemies'  feet,  begged 
for  quarter,  and  promised  to  do  whatever  they  were  or- 
dered. 

"  The  pirates,  although  they  had  already  begun  the  fight, 
and  though  the  sight  of  blood  commonly  whets  the  angry 
passions,  yet,  at  the  command  of  Trachinus,  unexpectedly 
spared  the  suppliants.  A  truce  ensued,  but  a  truce  more 
dreadful,  perhaps,  than  battle :  it  had  the  name  of  peace, 
but  war  would  have  been  scarcely  less  grievous.     The  con- 
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ditions  of  it  were,  that  every  maE  ehould  quit  the  ship,  with 
a  single  garment,  and  death  ivas  denounced  ngainat  any 
one  who  should  violate  these  terma.  But  life,  it  aeems,  ia 
preferred  by  mankiud  before  all  other  thinga ;  and  the 
TyriaQB  (robbed  as  they  were  of  their  ship  and  wealth),  as 
if  they  had  gained  rather  than  lost,  contended  with  each 
other  who  should  be  the  first  to  leap  into  the  boat  and  so 
preserve  their  lives. 

"  When  we  came  into  his  presence,  according  to  com- 
mand, Trachinua,  taking  Chariclea  by  the  baud  said ;  '  We 
wage  not  war  against  you,  my  charmer ;  although  the  hoa- 
tilities  are  undertakeu  on  your  account.  I  have  all  along 
been  following  you,  ever  since  you  left  Zacynthua,  deFpising 
for  your  Bake  the  sea  and  danger  ;  bo  of  pood  cheer,  then,  I 
will  make  you  mJatreis,  with  myself,  of  all  these  riches 
It  is  the  part  ol'  prudence  to  seize  upon  the  op  port  uni^. 
Mo  she,  remembering  some  of  my  inatroctiona,  smoothed^ 
her  brow,  which  this  sudden  storm  had  ruffled,  and  c 
poaed  her  countenance  to  winning  smiles. — '  I  give  the  j^ 
thanks,'  says  she,  '  tor  inspiring  you  with  merciful  aenti- 
iDente  towarda  ua  ;  but  if  you  would  win,  and  keep  my  con- 
fidence, give  me  this  first  mark  of  your  good-will — preserve 
to  me  my  brother  and  ray  father,  and  do  not  order  them  to 
quit  the  ship,  for  I  cannot  live  without  them ;'  and  with 
this  ahe  fell  at  his  feet,  and  embraced  his  knees.* 

"  Trachinus,  tbrilliug  with  pleasure  at  her  touch,  that  he 
might  enjoy  it  the  longer,  purposely  delayed  granting  her 
request.  At  last,  melted  by  her  teara,  and  subdued  by  her 
looks,  he  raised  her  up,  and  said — '  I  grant  your  prayer,  as 
to  vour  brother  with  pleasure,  he  seems  a  youth  of  spirit 
and  may  help  us  in  our  trade ;  but  as  for  the  old  man,  who 
ia  but  useless  lumber,  if  I  preserve  him,  it  is  only  out  of 
great  regard  to  your  entreaties.' 

"  Willie  this  waa  passing  the  sun  aet,  and  the  dusk  of 
twilight  surrounded  us  ;  the  sea  began  to  swell  on  a  sudden, 
whether  on  account  of  the  change  of  season,  or  the  will  of 
fortune,  I  know  not;  the  souud  of  rising  wind  was  heard. 
In  a  moment  it  swept  down  upon  the  sea,  in  stormy  gusts,  J 
and  filled  the  hearts  of  the  pirates  with  tumult  and  appr&- j 
hension ;  for  they  were  overtaken  with  it  after  they  had  J 

icidect  for  the  subjecb  of  a  pointing. 
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left  their  own  bark,  and  had  got  on  board  our  ship  for 
the  sake  of  plunder;  this,  from  its  size,  they  were  un- 
used to,  and  unable  to  manage  :  their*  seamanship  was  all 
extemporised  and  self-taught,  each  for  himself,  boldly  exer- 
cised some  department  of  his  art.  Some  furled  the  sails, 
others  clumsily  pulled  the  ropes ;  one  bungler  ran  to  the 
prow,t  another  attempted  to  manage  the  tiller  at  the  stem ; 
so  that  we  were  in  imminent  danger,  not  so  much  from  the 
i'ury  of  the  storm,  which  was  not  yet  very  violent,  as  from 
the  ignorance  and  unskilfulness  of  the  sailors  and  pilot,  who 
as  long  as  there  was  any  glimmering  of  light,  made  a  show 
of  resisting  the  tempest ;  but,  when  darkness  overshadowed 
us,  totally  gave  the  matter  up.  The  waves  now  burst  over  us, 
and  we  were  in  peril  of  going  to  the  bottom,  when  some  of 
the  pirates  made  an  attempt  to  get  again  on  board  of  their 
own  bark,  but  were  hindered  and  stopped  by  the  rage  of  the 
increasing  tempest,  and  by  the  exhortations  of  Trachinus  ; 
who  told  them,  that  if  they  would  preserve  the  ship  on 
board  of  which  they  were,  together  with  its  wealth,  they 
might  buy  a  thousand  such  boats  as  their  own.  At  length 
he  cut  the  cable  by  which  it  was  kept  in  tow,  maintaining, 
that  it  might  be  the  cause  of  a  fresh  storm  to  them,  and 
that  by  so  doing  he  provided  for  their  future  security ;  for 
if  they  should  touch  at  any  port,  bringing  an  empty  bark 
with  them,  an  inquiry  would  naturally  be  made  as  to  its 
crew.  His  comrades  approved  of  what  he  had  done,  and 
found  him  to  have  shown  his  sense  in  two  respects  ;  for  they 
felt  the  ship  a  good  deal  eased  after  the  bark  was  turned 
adrift,  but  the  tempest  was  by  no  means  appeased;  they 
were  still  tossed  by  wavej  following  upon  wave,  the  vessel 
suffered  much  injury,  and  was  in  great  danger.  Having 
with  difficulty  weathered  the  night,  we  drove  all  the  next 
day,  and  towards  the  end  of  it  made  land,  near  the  Hera- 
cleotic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and,  against  our  wills,  disem- 
barked on  the  coast  of  Egypt.  Our  companions  were  full 
of  joy ;  we  were  overcome  with  grief,  and  we  felt  ill-will  to 
Neptune  for  our  preservation — we  should  have  preferred  a 
death  free  from  insult  at  sea,  to  a  more  dreadful  expectation 

*  Trap  vavTiXiag  errxf^ea^ero. 

t  On  the  duties  of  the  irpntpivg  and  the  amount  of  nautical  skill 
required  in  the  pilot,  see  Potter's  Antiq.  iL  144 — 146. 
;{:  TpiKVfiiais  tvaWiiXoiQ  iXavvoiikvojv, 
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on  land,  and  a,  continual  exposure  to  the  lawless  wilk  of  the 
pirateH.  They  began  to  act  in  Bccordanoe  with  their  nature 
on  landing;  fur,  proposing  to  offer  a  sat-rifice  of  thanksgiring 
to  JVeptune,  they  brought  Tyrian  wine,  and  other  req^uisitea 
tor  the  ceremony,  out  of  the  ship  ;  and  sent  some  of  their 
comrades  with  store  of  money  into  the  country,  to  buy  up 
cattle,  bidding  them  pay  whatever  price  wan  asked.  Aa 
soon  as  these  returned  with  a  whole  herd  of  sheep  and 
swine,  the  pirates  who  had  stayed  behind  immediately  set 
fire  to  a  pile,  sacrificed  the  victims,  and  prepared  the  feast. 

"Tracfiinua  took  an  opportunity  of  leading  me  aside,  and 
thus  addressed  nie ; — '  Father,  I  have  betrothed  your 
daughter  to  myself;  and  am  preparing  to  celehrato  the 
marriage  this  very  day,  combining  the  most  delightsome 
festivaiwith  this  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  That  you  may  par- 
take cheerfully  of  the  approaching  entertainment,  and  that 
you  may  inform  your  daughter,  who,  I  hope,  will  receive  the 
intimation  with  joy,  I  give  you  this  previous  notice  of  my 
intentions ;  not  that  I  want  your  consent  to  put  tbem  hi 
execution;  my  power  is  a  pledge  for  the  perfurniancp  of  my 
will :  but  I  have  thought  it  fitting  and  auspicious  to  receive 
a  willing  bride  from  the  hands  of  a  parent,  who  shall  have 
before  apprised  and  persuaded  her.' 

"  1  pretended  approval  of  what  he  said,  and  gave  thanks 
to  the  gods  who  had  destined  my  daughter  to  the  honour  of 
being  bis  spouse ;  and  then  retiring,  I  began  to  consider 
what  I  could  do  in  this  conjuncture.  I  soon  returned,  and 
besought  hira  that  the  nuptials  might  be  celebrated  with 
greater  pomp  and  circumstance  than  be  seemed  to  hint  at 
— -tliat  he  would  assign  the  vessel  as  a  bridal  chamber  for 
L'harielea ;  that  he  would  give  orders  that  none  might  enter 
or  disturb  her  there,  that  she  might  have  time  to  get  ready 
hep  wedding  dress,  and  make  other  needful  preparations  for 
the  ceremony;  for  it  would  be  most  unseemly,  that  she, 
whose  family  was  illustrious,  and  wealth  considerable  ;  and 
above  all,  she  who  was  about  to  be  the  bride  of  Trachinus, 
should  not  hare  what  preparation  and  ornament  the  present 
occasion  would  permit ;  although  the  shortness  of  the  notice, 
and  inconvenience  of  the  place,  would  not  allow  the  cele- 
bration of  the  nuptials  with  that  splendour  which  was  befit* 
ting  their  station. 
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"  Tra<jhinu8  was  overjoj<ed  at  hearing  me  talk  in  thfs  man- 
ner ;  and  said  he  would,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  order 
everything  as  I  desired.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  gave  strict 
directions  that  no  one  should  approach  the  ship  after  they  had 
taken  everything  out  of  it  they  wanted.  They  conveyed  out 
tables,  cups,  carpets,  canopies — the  works*  of  Tyrian  and 
Sidonian  hands,  and  every  requisite  for  ministering  to  and 
adorning  &  feast.  They  carried  ia  disorder  upon  their 
shoulders,  heaps  of  rich  furniture  and  utensils,  collected 
with  great  care  and  parsimony,  but  now  destined  to  be  de- 
filed by  the  licentiousness  of  a  tumultuous  entertainment, 
I  took  Theagenes,  and  went  to  Chariclea;  we  found  her 
weeping.  *  You  are  accustomed,  my  daughter,'  »aid  I,  *  to 
these  reverses,  and  yet  you  lament  as  if  they  were  new  to 
you.     Has  any  fresh  misfortune  happened?' 

"  '  Everything  is  unfortunate,'  she  replied  ;  '  above  all,  the 
fatal  passion  of  Trachinus,  which  there  is  now  but  too  much 
reason  to  fear,  both  from  his  circumstances  and  opportu- 
nities, that  be  will  soon  attempt  to  gratify.  Unexpected 
success  inflames  the  desires  of  a  licentious  mind ;  but  he 
shall  have  reason  to  rue  his  detested  love.  Deatli,  certain 
death,  shall  withdraw  me  from  his  pursuit :  yet  the  thought 
of  being  divided  from  you,  and  from  Theagenes,  if  such  a  sepa- 
ration should  become  necessary,  dissolves  me  into  tears.' — 
*  Your  conjectures  are  but  too  true,'  I  replied  :  *  Trachinus 
is  resolved  to  turn  the  entertainment,  which  usually  follows 
a  sacrifice,  into  a  nuptial  ceremony,  and  there  you  are  to  be 
the  victim.  He  discovered  his  design  to  me,  as  to  your 
father ;  but  I  was  long  ago  acquainted  with  hi»  violent 
passion  for  you,  even  ever  since  the  conversation  which  I 
had  with  Tyrrhenus,  at  Zacynthus.  But  I  concealed  what 
I  knew,  that  I  might  not  prematurely  afflict  you  with  the 
dread  of  impending  calamity,  especially  as  I  had  hopes  of 
escaping  it.  But  since,  my  children,  fate  has  ordered  other- 
wise, and  we  are  now  in  such  hazardous  circumstances ;  let 
us  dare  some  noble  and  sudden  deed  ;  let  us  meet  this  ex- 
tremity of  danger  courageously,  and  either  preserve  our 
lives  with  bravery  and  freedom,  or  resign  them  with  fbrti- 

*  See  II.  vi.  289. 

..."  Mantles  of  all  hues,  accomplish'd  wwks 
Of  fiiir  Sidoniaus  wafted  o'er  the  deep.*' 
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tude  and  liooour.'  When  they  hud  promised  to  act  aa  1 
should  order,  and  I  had  directed  them  whut  they  were  to 
do,  I  left  thein  to  prepare  themselves,  and  sought  the  pirate 
neit  in  command  to  Trachinus.  His  name,  1  think,  was 
Pelorua :  I  accosted  him  and  told  him  that  I  had  something 
agreeahle  to  disclose  to  him.  He  followed  me  readily  to 
a  retired  place,  and  I  went  on  : 

'■  'Son,  said  I,  hear  in  lew  words,  what  I  have  to  Bay  to 
you:  the  opportunity  admits  not  of  delay,  or  long  dis- 
course— to  oe  brief,  my  daughter  ia  in  love  with  you.  No 
wonder ;  you  have  fascinated  her  with  jour  appearance,  but 
she  suspects  that  your  captain  will  seize  this  opportunity  of 
the  sacrifice  to  marry  her  himself:  for  he  has  ordered  her  to 
be  dressed  and  adorned  as  elegantly  as  her  present  time 
admits  of.  Consider  then  how  you  may  best  frustrate  hia 
intention,  and  obtain  the  damsel  for  yourself,  who  says  she 
will  rather  die  than  become  the  spouse  of  Trachinus.'  Pe- 
lorua listened  eagerly  to  me ;  and  then  replied,  '  Be  of  good 
cheer,  father;  I  have  long  felt  an  equal  aflection  for  your 
daughter,  and  was  seeking  an  opportunity  of  getting  into 
fcer  good  graces.  Trachinus  tlieretbre  shall  either  volun- 
tarily resign  thk  maiden  to  me  (to  whom  besides,  I  have  a 
iust  claim,  as  having  been  the  first  to  board  your  vessel),  or 
he  shall  feel  the  weight  of  my  hand,  and  his  nuptials  shall 
bear  bitter  fruits.'  After  this  conversation  I  retired,  that 
I  might  raise  no  suspicion.  I  went  to  my  children — I  com- 
Ibrted  them — I  told  them  that  our  scheme  was  in  a  very 
good  train.  1  supped  afterwards  with  our  captors.  When 
I  observed  them  warm  with  wine,  and  ready  to  be  quarrel- 
some, I  said  softly  to  Pelorus  (for  I  had  designedly  placed 
mvself  near  him),  '  Have  you  seen  how  the  maiden  is 
adorned?' — 'No,'  said  he.— '  You  may  then,  if  you 
please,'  I  returned,  '  if  you  will  go  aboard  the  vessel ;  pri- 
vately though,  for  Trachinus  has  ibrbidden  all  access  to  it. 
Toil  may  there  see  her  sitting,  like  the  goddess  Diana ;  but 
moderate  your  transports  ;  tase  no  freedoms,  lest  you  draw 
down  death  both  on  yourself  and  her.' 

"  jlfter  this  he  took  the  first  opportunity  of  withdrawing 
secretly,  and  entered  with  all  speed  into  the  ship.  He  there 
beheld  Chariclea,  with  a  ciowu  of  laurel  on  her  head,  and 
refulgeut  in  a  gold'Ombroidered  robe,  (for  she  had  dressed 
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herself  in  her  sacred  Delphic  garments,  which  might,  as  the 
event  should  turn  out,  be  either  funereal  or  triumphant) ; 
everything  about  her  was  splendid,  and  bore  the  semblance 
of  a  bridal  chamber.  Pelorus  was  all  on  fire  at  the  sight. 
Desire  and  jealousy  raged  in  his  bosom.  He  returned  to 
the  company,  with  a  look  which  indicated  some  furious  de- 
sign. Scarcely  had  he  sat  down,  when  he  broke  out — '  "Why 
have  I  not  received  the  reward  which  is  justly  due  to  me  for 
having  first  boarded  our  prize  ? ' — '  Because  you  have  not 
demanded  it,'  replied  Trachinus.  'Besides,  there  has  yet 
been  no  division  of  the  booty.' — 'I  demand  then,'  said 
Pelorus,  *  the  maiden  whom  we  have  taken,' — *  Ask  any 
tiling  but  her,'  said  the  captain,  *  and  you  shall  have  it.' — 
*  Then,'  returned  the  other,  *  vou  break  cutter's  law,  which 
assigns  to  the  first  who  boards  an  enemy's  ship,  aid  meets 
the  danger,  the  free  and  unrestricted  choice  of  taking  w-hat 
he  will.' — '  I  do  not  mean  to  break  our  private  law,'  said 
Trachinus ;  *  but  I  rest  upon  another  law,  which  commands 
you  all  to  be  obedient  to  your  captain.  I  have  a  violent 
affection  for  this  maiden — I  propose  to  marry  her ;  and 
think  I  have  a  right,  in  this  instance,  to  a  preference :  if  you 
oppose  my  will,  this  cup  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  shall 
make  you  rue  your  opposition.'  Pelorus,  glancing  his  eyes 
on  his  companions — *  See,'  says  he,  *  the  guerdon  of  our 
toils ;  just  so  may  each  of  you  be  deprived  of  your  rewards  ! ' 
How,  Nan  sides,  shall  I  describe  the  scene  which  followed  ? 
Tou  might  compare  the  company  to  the  sea  agitated  by  a 
sudden  bquall  of  wind :  rage  and  wn'ne  hurried  them  head- 
long into  the  wildest  excesses  of  tumult.  Some  took  part 
with  their  captain,  others  with  his  opponent ;  some  called 
out  to  obey  their  captain,  others  to  vindicate  the  violated 
law.  At  length  Trachinus  raised  his  arm  in  act  to  hurl  a 
goblet  at  Pelorus;  but  at  that  instant  the  other  plunged  a 
dagger  into  his  side,  and  he  fell  dead  on  the  spot.  The  fray 
now  became  general:  dreadful  blows  were  dealt  on  all  sides; 
some  in  revenge  of  their  captain,  others  in  support  of  Pe- 
lorus :  wounds  were  inflicted  and  received  bv  sticks  and 
stones,  by  cups  and  tables — shouts  of  victory  and  groans  of 
defeat  resounded  everywhere.  I  retired  as  far  as  I  could 
from  the  tumult,  and  gaining  a  rising  ground,  became,  iVoni 
a  secure  spot,  a  spectator  of  the  dreadful  scene.     Th^agenea 
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ftod  Chariclea  did  not  escape  a  share  in  it ;  for  he,  as  bad 
been  before  agreed  upon,  joined  himself  Bword  iu  hand,  tu 
one  of  the  parties,  and  fought  with  the  utmost  fury  ;  she, 
when  she  saw  the  fight  began,  shot  her  arrows  from  the 
ship,  sparing  only  Theagenes,  She  hereelf  did  not  join 
either  aide,  but  aimed  at  the  tirat  fair  mark  she  saw,  herself 
being  all  the  while  concealed,  but  Bufficientlv  diseoveriug  her 
enemies  by  the  light  of  their  fires  and  torches ;  they,  igno- 
mnt  of  the  hand  which  smote  them,  thought  it  a  prodigv, 
and  a  stroke  from  heaven. 

"All  the  crew  besides  being  now  stretched  on  the  ground, 
Theagenea  was  left  closely  engaged  in  fight  with  Pelorus,  au 
ontagonist  of  tried  courage,  exercised  iu  many  a  scene  of 
bloodshed.  Chariclea  could  now  nolongerassist  him  with  her 
shafts,  she  dreaded  lest  in  this  hand-to-hand  engagement,  she 
might  wound  her  lover  instead  of  his  autogoniat.  The  event 
of  the  fight  was  for  some  time  doubtful ;  at  length  Pelorus 
began  to  give  way.  Charic-lea,  deprived  of  all  other  me-ana  of 
assisting  nim, encouraged  him  with  her  voice.  "Be strong," 
she  cried  out,  "  be  of  good  cheer,  take  courage,  my  life !" 

"  Her  words  inspired  her  lover  with  fresh  spirit  and  reso- 
lution :  they  reminded  him,  that  she,  the  prize  of  victory, 
still  lived.  Regardless  of  several  wounds  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, he  now  made  a  desperate  efibrt,  rushed  upon  Pelo- 
rus, and  aimed  a  fearful  sword-cut  at  his  head ;  a  sudden 
swerve  occasioned  him  to  miss  his  blow,  but  hia  blade 
descended  on  hia  enemy's  shoulder,  and  lopped  ofi^  bis  ami 
above  the  elbow.  The  barbarian  now  had  recourse  to  flight ; 
Theagenes  pursued  him.  What  followed  I  am  not  able  to 
relate — be  came  back  without  my  perceiving  it.  I  still  re- 
mained on  the  eminence  to  which  1  had  retired,  not  daring, 
in  the  night  time,  to  proceed  any  farther  in  a  hostile  country. 
But  he  hud  not  escaped  the  eye  of  Chariclea.  I  saw  him  at 
break  of  day  lying,  in  a  manner,  dead ;  she  sitting  by,  la- 
menting, and  ready  to  kill  herself  upon  him,  but  restrained 
by  a  glimmering  of  hope  that  he  might  still  survive.  I, 
thunderstruck  at  the  suddenness  with  which  our  misfortiinea 
by  land  had  succeeded  those  by  aea,  was  not  able  to  apeak, 
I  could  neither  inquire  into  the  particulars  of  the  situation 
in  which  he  had  returned,  uor  attempt  to  comfort  her,  nor 
telle ve  him. 
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"  At  break  of  day,  after  I  had  descended  from  my  emi- 
nence, I  saw  a  band  of  Egyptian  pirates  coming  down  from 
a  mountain  which  overlooked  the  sea.*  In  a  twinkling  they 
had  seized,  and  were  carrying  off,  the  youthful  pair,  together 
with  what  plunder  they  could  take  with  them  from  the  ship. 
I  followed  them  at  a  distance,  lamenting  my  own,  and  my 
children's  misfortunes,  unable  to  succour  them,  and  thinking 
it  best  not  to  join  them ;  cherishing  some  faint  hope  of 
future  assistance.  But  I  soon  felt  my  own  unfitness  for 
the  task,  being  left  far  behind  by  the  Egyptians,  and  unable 
to  follow  them  through  steep  and  rugged  roads.  Since  that 
time,  until  the  recovery  of  my  daughter,  by  the  favour  of 
the  gods,  and  your  goodness,  O  Nausicles,  my  days  have 
passed  in  sorrow  and  tears." 

Having  said  this,  he  wept.  All  who  heard  him  wept  with 
him  ;  and  a  lamentation,  not  wholly  unmixed  with  pleasure, 
pervaded  the  whole  company.  Tears  readily  fiow  when  the 
head  is  warm  with  wine.  At  length  Nausicles  applied  him- 
self to  comfort  Calasiris. 

**  Father,"  said  he,  "  be  of  good  cheer,  you  have  already 
recovered  your  daughter,  and  this  night  alone  divides  you 
from  the  presence  of  your  son.  To-morrow  we  will  wait 
upon  Mithranes,  and  do  all  in  our  power  to  ransom  and  free 
Theagenes.*' — "  No  wish  is  nearer  to  my  heart,"  replied  Ca- 
lasiris, "  but  it  is  now  time  to  break  up  our  entertainment! 
let  us  remember  the  gods,  and  join  with  our  libations, 
thanksgiving  for  my  child's  deliverance."  Upon  this  the 
vases  for  libation  were  carried  round,  and  the  company  dis- 
persed. 

Calasiris  looked  about  for  Chariclea;  and  having  long 
watched  the  crowd  as  they  came  out,  and  not  seeing  her,  at 
length  he  inquired  for  her  of  one  of  the  women,  and  by  her 
information  went  into  the  temple,  where  he  found  her  fallen 
into  a  deep  sleep,  embracing  the  feet  of  the  image  of  the 
deity,  wearied  by  long  prayer,  and  exhausted  by  grief.  He 
dropped  a  tear  over  her,  breathed  out  a  petition  for  her  hap- 

Einess,  and,  gently  waking  her,  conducted  her  to  his  lodging, 
lushing  at  her  imprudence,  in  having  suffered  herself  to  be 
surprised  by  sleep  m  such  a  place.     Here,  in  her  chamber, 

*  See  Book  I. 
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■with  the  daughter  of  NauaicleB,  slie  laid  herself  down  to 
rest,  but  watei'ulnesa  compelled  her  to  ruminate  upon  her 
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Calasieis  and  Cnemoa  betook  themselves  to  their  apart- 
mentB  on  the  men'a  side  of  the  bouse,  and  compoeed  them- 
BelveB  to  rest.  The  night  was  quickly  past,  great  part  of  it 
having  been  eonaumed  in  the  preceding  least,  and  subse- 
quent narration ;  but  it  passed  too  slowly  for  their  impa- 
tience ;  and  almost  before  day  they  were  up,  and  presented 
themselves  to  Nausicles,  urging  him  to  inform  them  where 
he  thought  Theagenea  was,  and  to  lead  them  to  him  ati  soon 
as  possible.  He  was  not  slow  in  complying  with  their  re- 
quest, and  they  set  out  under  his  direction.  Chariclea  vraa 
very  earnest  to  accompany  them,  but  they  pressed,  and  at 
last  obliged,  her  to  remain  where  she  was ;  Nausicles  assur- 
ing her  that  they  were  not  going  far,  and  that  they  would 
soon  return,  and  bring  Theagenes  with  them.  Here  then 
they  left  her,  struggling  between  sorrow  for  their  departure, 
and  joy  for  the  promised  hope  of  seeing  her  lover. 

They  had  scarcely  got  out  of  the  liDage,  and  were  pro- 
ceeding along  the  hanks  of  the  Nile,  when  they  saw  a. 
crocodile  creeping  from  the  right  side  of  the  river  to  the  left, 
and  making  his  way  swiftly  down  the  stream.  The  rest  of 
the  party  being  used  to  tne  sight,  regarded  it  with  indiffer- 
ence, although  Calasiris  secretly  thought  that  it  portended 
some  impediment  in  their  expedition.  But  Cnemou  waa 
very  much  frightened  at  its  appearance,  though  he  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  seen  the  animal  itself,  but  had  rather 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  shadow:  he  was  so  terrified  as  almost 
to  run  awav.  Nausicles  burst  into  a  laugh.  "  Cnemon," 
said  Calasiris,  "  I  thought  you  were  apt  to  oe  terrified  only 
in  the  darkness  and  obscurity  of  the  night;  but  I  see  your 
courage  shows  itself  even  in  the  day-time.  It  is  not  only 
names  that  afi'right  you,*  but  the  commonest  and  most 
Hierery-day  appearunce  puts  von  quite  into  a  trepidatio 
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"  Prithee  tell  me  'what  god,  or  what  demon  is  it,"  said 
Nausicles,  "  whose  name  this  valiant  Grecian  cannot  bear  P  '* 

"  If  it  were  the  name  of  a  deity,"  replied  the  old  man, 
"  there  might  be  something  in  it ;  but  it  is  the  appellation 
of  a  mortj3,  and  that  not  of  a  celebrated  hero,  nor  even  of  a 
man ;  but  of  a  weak  woman,  and,  as  he  says,  of  a  dead  one 
too,  at  the  mention  of  which  he  is  disordered  and  trembles. 
That  night  in  which  you  returned  from  the  buccaneers, 
bringing  with  you  my  dearest  Chariclea,  this  said  name  was, 
somehow  or  other,  mentioned  in  his  hearing:  it  put  him 
into  such  an  agitation,  that  he  had  no  sleep  all  night,  nor 
suiFered  me  to  enjoy  any ;  he  was  half  dead  with  fear,  and  I 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  world  to  bring  him  to  him- 
self;  and  were  I  not  afraid  of  terrifying,  or  giving  him  pain, 
J  would  now  mention  the  name,  that  you  might  laugh  the 
more  : " — and  immediately  he  uttered  the  word  Thishe,  But 
Kausicles  did  not  laugh,  as  he  expected ;  he  became  grave 
and  pensive,  doubting  and  pondering  why  and  by  reason  of 
what  intimacy  Cnemon  felt  so  much  at  the  mention  of  Thisbe. 

Cnemon  upon  this  burst  out  into  an  immoderate  fit  of 
laughter  in  his  turn.  "  See,"  said  he,  "  my  dear  Calasiris, 
the  mighty  magic  of  this  name ;  it  is  not  only  a  bugbear 
which  disturbs,  as  you  say,  all  my  faculties,  but  it  has  the 
same  effect  upon  Nausicles  ;  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  the  certainty  of  her  death  inclines  me  to  laughter,  when 
the  same  news  seems  to  make  him  sorrowful,  who  was  be- 
fore so  disposed  to  be  merry  at  the  expense  of  others." — 
*  Spare  me,'  said  Kausicles  ;  *  you  have  sufficiently  revenged 
yourself:  but  I  conjure  you  by  the  gods  of  hospitality 
and  friendship — ^by  the  kind  and  sincere  reception  which 
you  have  met  with  at  my  house  and  table — that  you  will  tell 
me  how  you  became  so  well  acquainted  with  the  name  of 
Thisbe — ^whether  you  really  have  known  her,  or  only  pre- 
tend to  have  done  so,  out  of  sport,  and  to  vex  me  ?  " — "  It 
is  now  your  turn,  Cnemon,"  said  Calasiris,  "  to  turn  narra- 
tor. You  have  frequently  promised  to  make  me  acquainted 
with  your  condition  and  adventures,  and  as  often,  on  some 
pretext  or  other,  have  put  it  off:  you  cannot  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  doing  so  than  the  present :  you  will  oblige 
both  Nausicles  and  me;  and  lighten,  by  your  story,  the 
fatigues  of  our  journey." 
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Cuemun  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  entered 
Upon  his  history,  relating  briefly,  what  be  had  before  told 
more  at  length  to  Theagenes  an3  Chariclea — That  he  waa 
an  Athenian — that  his  father  was  Ariatippus,  and  hie  step- 
mother Deraseneta — her  eiecrable  love,  and  the  snares  she 
laid  for  him  on  its  disappointment,  by  the  miniBtry  of  Thiabe 
— the  particulars  of  these — his  flight  from  his  country,  and 
condemnation  aa  a  parricide — his  eiile  at  iEgina — his  heap- 
ing from  Chariaa  of  the  death  of  Demteneta,  betrayed  by  her 
own  wicted  asHistant  Thlsbe — what  Anticles  related  to  him 
of  the  distress  his  father  fell  into ;  the  family  of  Demieneta 
combining  against  him,  and  persuading  the  people  that  he 
had  murdered  her — the  flight  of  Thiabe  from  Athena,  with  a 
Naucratian  merchant,  who  was  in  Ioto  with  her — hia  sailing 
with  Anticles  to  Egypt,  in  search  of  Thisbe;  in  order,  if  he 
eonld  iind  her,  to  bring  her  back  to  Athens,  to  clear  his 
father,  and  punish  her— the  various  difficulties  and  dangers 
he  went  through,  both  by  aea  and  pirates — -how,  having  es- 
caped these,  and  arrived  in  Egypt,  he  was  again  taken  by 
the  pirates — his  meeting  and  connection  with  Theagenes 
and  Chariclea — the  death  of  Thisbe — and  every  thing  in 
order,  tdl  he  came  to  his  meeting  with  Calasiris  and  Nau- 
siclea,  and  to  those  facts  and  events  with  which  they  were 
acquainted. 

Nausieles  meanwhile  revolved  a  thousand  thoughts  in  his 
mind — now  he  was  about  to  disclose  all  his  transactions  with 
Thiflbe,  and  now  inclined  to  defer  it  to  another  opportunity  ; 
but  his  eagerness  for  speaking  had  almost  got  the  better  of 
him,  when  some  remains  of  reserve,  and  an  accident  which 
happened  by  the  way,  prevented  bis  unbosoming  himself  tor 
the  present.  They  had  travelled  about  eight  miles,  and 
were  near  to  the  vUlage  where  Mitbranes  dwelt,  when  Nau- 
sicles  meeting  an  acquaintance,  inqiiired  whither  he  was 
going  in  so  much  haste. 

"  Do  you  not  know,"  he  replied,  "  that  all  my  exertions 
have  now  but  one  aim,  that  of  executing  the  behests  of 
Jsias  of  Chemmis  ?  I  labour  for  her,  I  supply  her  with 
every  thiug  she  wants.  I  wake  day  and  night  in  her  ser- 
vice. I  rffnae  no  commission,  small  or  great,  wijicli  the 
dear  Isiaa  imposes  on  me,  though  toil  and  loss  ore  till  1  have 
hitherto  gotten  for  my  pains.      I  am   now  making  uliat 
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haste  I  can  with  this  bird  which  you  see,  a  flamingo  •  of  the 
Kile,  carrying  it  to  my  mistress,  according  to  her  com- 
mands.'*— "What  an  amiable  mistress  you  have  got,"  said 
Nausicles,  "how  light  are  her  commands!  how  fortimate 
you  are  that  she  has  not  ordered  you  to  bring  her  a  phoenix, 
instead  of  a  phoenicopter !  " — ^**She  does  all  these  things," 
said  the  other,  "  out  of  wanton  sport  to  make  a  jest  of  me— 
but  may  I  ask  where  you  are  bending  your  course  ?  " 

When  he  had  learned  that  they  were  going  to  Mithranes 
— "  You  are  on  a  sleeveless  errand,"  said  he,  "  for  Mithranes 
is  not  now  here  ;  he  has  this  evening  led  out  his  troops  on 
an  expedition  against  the  buccaneers  of  Bessus ;  for  Thyamis, 
their  leader,  has  made  an  incursion  into  his  territories,  and 
taken  from  him  one  of  his  captives,  a  Grecian  youth,  whom 
he  was  preparing  to  send  to  Oroondates,  at  Memphis ;  and 
from  thence,  as  I  suppose,  as  a  present  to  the  Great  King. 
But  I  must  be  gone  to  Isias,  (who  is  now,  perhaps,  looking 
for  me  with  eager  eyes),  lest  my  delay  oflfend  my  charmer ; 
she  is  but  too  ready  to  seize  a  pretence,  however  slight,  to 
flout  and  quarrel  with  me."  "While  these  words  were  yet 
in  his  mouth,  he  hurried  off",  leaving  his  hearers  confused 
and  stupified  at  his  tidings. 

^Nausicles  was  the  first  who  broke  silence.  He  tried  to 
encourage  his  companions  ;  and  told  them,  that  they  ought 
not  to  lose  heart,  and  entirely  lay  aside  their  undertaking, 
on  account  of  this  short  and  temporary  disappointment. 
That  now,  indeed,  it  was  necessary  to  return  to  Ghemmis, 
as  well  to  consult  upon  what  they  had  farther  to  do,  as  to 
make  preparations  for  a  longer  expedition,  which  must  be 
undertaken  in  search  of  Theagenes,  whether  he  was  with  the 
buccaneers  or  anywhere  else ;  but  that  he  had  good  hopes 

*  A  bird,  the  brains  and  tongue  of  which  were  highly  esteemed  by 
Boman  epicures.  Rich  men's  slaves  used  to  take  lessons  in  carving 
this,  and  other  choice  dishes,  practising  upon  wooden  models. 

**  Sumine  cum  magno  lepus,  atque  aper  et  pygargus, 
Et  Scythicse  volucres,  et  phcenicopterua  ingens, 
Et  Gsetulus  oryx,  hebeti  lautissima  ferro, 
Cfldditur,  et  tot&  sonat  ulmea  coena  Suburr&." 

Juv.  XL  188. 

Those  who  are  curious  in  the  matter  of  good  eating  among  the 
ancients,  may  read  with  advantage  the  Feast  of  Trimalcio,  in  Petronius 
Arbiter,  and  the  concluding  chorus  in  the  Ecclesiazusse  of  Aristophanes. 
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of  finding  and  recovering  him  ;  for  he  conceited  that  it  waa 
not  without  some  kind  interposition  of  Providence,  that 
they  had  so  fortunately  met  with  on  o^unintance  whose 
intelligence  put  them  into  the  right  truck,  and  plainly 
pointed  out  to  them  the  pirate -settlement,  aa  the  first  place 
where  they  were  to  seek  their  friend. 

They  asaented,  without  difficulty,  to  his  proposal ;  what 
they  had  heard  giving  them  a,  glimmering  hope,  and  Cnemon 
privately  assuring  Calasiris  that  he  waa  aure  that  Thvamis 
would  watch  over  the  safety  of  Theagenes.     They  deter- 
mined therefore  to  return  to  Cheramis,  where,  being  arrived, 
tthey  found  Chariclea  at  the  house  door,  with  outstretched 
and  eager  eyea,  looking  on  every  side  for  their  appear- 
Aa  aoon  as  she  saw  them,  and  no  Theagenes  with 
Hem,  fetching    a    deep  and  melancholy  aigh- — "  Are  you 
Hone  !  "  she  cried,  "  Father  ?  Do  you  return  even  as  you  set 
SUt? — Theagenes  then  is  no  more  !    Tel!  me,  by  the  goda  I 
'  BBeech  you,  if  you  have  any  tidings  for  me !  and  whatever 
ley  may  be,  do  not  increase  my  misery  by  delaying  theni. 
[Ihere  is  a  degree  of  humanity  in  diacovenng  quickly  unfor- 
inate  intelligence  ;  the  aoul  collecta  at  onee  all  its  powers 
if  leaiatance,  and  the  shock  is  sooner  over." 
Caemon  hastening  to  repress  her  rising  anguish—"  How 
'f  are  you,"  said  he,  "to  foretell  calamities!  You  gene- 
,  however,  prove  a  false  prophetess,  and  so  far  you  do 
—Theagenes  is  not  only  living,  but,  I  trust  in  the  gods, 
; " — and  he  told  her,  brieflyj  in  what  condition,  and 
^ere  he  was.    "  Ah,  Cnemon !  "  aaid  Calasiris,  "  one  would 
liiink,  from  what  you  say,  that  you  had  never  been  in  love  ! 
uo  not  you  know  that  they  who  really  love  are  apprehen- 
*  e  of  the  slighteat  trifles,  and  believe  only  their  own  eyes, 
en  the  situation  of  their  lovers  is  concerned  ?  Absence 
■ways  fills  their  languishing  souls  with  fear  and  torment ; 
ney  imagine  that  nothing  but  the  laaat  invincible  necessity 
ran  ever  make  them  separate  from  each  other.      Forgive, 
Chariclea,    therefore,  who  labours  under  the  extremity  of 
this  passion,  and  let  us  ent^r  the  house,  and  consider  what 
we  have  to  do  ; " — and  taking  Chariclea's  hand,  and  aooth- 
■  jng  her  with  paternal  tenderness,  he  led  her  in. 

Nai'.aiclea,  willing  to  solace  his  friends  after  their  fatigues. 
Hid  having,  besides,  a  farther  private  end  of  his  own,  prt- 
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pared  a  more  than  usually  choice  entertainment  for  them 
alone  and  his  daughter,  whom  he  commanded  to  dress  and 
adorn  herself  with  uncommon  hravery  and  splendour.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  feast  he  thus  addressed  them  : 

"  I  call  the  gods  to  witness,  my  friends,  that  your  com- 
pany is  so  agreeable  to  me,  that  I  should  be  happy  if  you 
would  spend  the  remainder  of  your  lives  here,  and  enjoy,  in 
common  with  me,  my  wealth  and  pleasures.  I  wish  to  con- 
sider you  so  much  more  in  the  light  of  friends  than  guests, 
that  I  shall  think  nothing  too  much  which  I  can  bestow  upon, 
or  partake  with  you.  I  am  ready  also  to  give  you  every 
advice  and  assistance  in  my  power,  towards  the  recovery  of 
your  lost  relation,  as  long  as  I  can  stay  with  you ;  but  you 
know  that  I  am  a  merchant,  and  that  it  is  by  this  profession 
that  I  procure  and  increase  my  substance.  And  now,  as 
the  west  winds  have  set  in  favourably,  have  opened  the  sea 
for  navigation,  and  promise  a  prosperous  season,  my  affairs 
call  loudly  upon  me  to  sail  into  Greece.  I  am  very  desirous, 
therefore,  of  hearing  what  you  propose  to  do,  that  I  may 
endeavour,  as  much  as  possible,  to  accommodate  my  schemes 
to  yours.*'  Here  he  paused;  and  Calasiris,  after  a  short 
pause,  answered  him  : — "  O  Nausicles !  may  yoiu'  voyage  be 
fortunate  !— may  Hermes,  the  patron  of  gain,  and  Neptune 
the  preserver,  protect  and  accompany  your  expedition — may 
they  lead  you  through  smooth  seas,  may  they  make  every 
haven  safe — every  city  easy  of  access  to  you,  and  every 
inhabitant  favourable  to  your  undertakings — ^these  are  the 
sincere  and  grateful  wishes  of  those  whom  you  have  re- 
ceived, and  now,  at  their  own  request,  dismiss  after  observ- 
ing the  exact  law  of  friendship  and  hospitality.  Though  it 
is  grievous  and  painful  to  us  to  leave  you,  and  to  depart 
from  your  house,  which  with  so  much  generosity  you  have 
taught  us  in  a  manner  to  consider  as  our  own ;  yet  it  is 
incumbent  upon,  and  unavoidable  for  us,  to  apply  ourselves 
immediately  to  the  search  and  recovery  of  our  lost  friend. 
This  is  the  fixed  purpose  of  myself  and  Chariclea :  let  Cne- 
mon  speak  for  himself — ^whether  he  had  rather  gratify  us, 
by  accompanying  us  in  our  wanderings,  or  has  any  other 
project  in  his  mind.'*  Cnemon  seemed  now  desirous  of 
answering  in  his  turn ;  and,  preparing  to  speak,  fetched,  on 
a  sudden,  a  deep  sigh,  and  tears  for  some  time  stopped  his 
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utterance:  at  length  collecting  and   compoamg  himaelf  as 
well  as  be  could,  he  said —  . 

"  O  fortune,  tickie  and  uncertain  goddesa!  how  dost  tliou 
shower  down  inialbrtunea  upon  ua  miaerable  tnortala !  but 
upon  none  have  thy  persecutions  been  exerted  with  more 
unremitting  severity  than  upon  me.  Tou  deprived  me  of 
my  family  and  father's  house ;  banished  roe  from  my  country 
and  friends — after  a  long  interval  of  calamities  which  I  pass 
over,  shipwrecked  me  upon  the  coast  of  Egypt;  delivered 
me  over  to  piratea ;  shewed  me,  at  last,  a  glimmering  of 
comfort.,  by  making  me  acquainted  with  men,  unfortunate, 
indeed,  lilie  myself,  but  at  the  same  time  Greeks,  and  mich 
as  I  hoped  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  life  with ;  but 
now  you  deprive  me  of  this  consolation,  where  shall  I  turn 
myaell"?  What  ought  I  to  do  P  Shall  I  desert  Chariclea, 
who  has  not  yet  recovered  Theagenea  ?  That  would  be  in- 
famous and  abominable  ?  Or  ahaD  I  follow  and  attend  her 
in  her  search  p  If  there  were  a  probable  prospect  of  finding 
him,  the  hope  of  success  would  sweeten,  and  authorine  ray 
toils ;  but  if  that  eipectation  is  distant  and  uncertain,  and 
the  undertaling  discouraging  and  difficult,  who  can  tell 
where  my  wanderings  will  end  ?  May  I  not,  then,  hope  that 
you,  and  the  deities  of  friendship,  will  forgive  me,  if  I  ven- 
ture to  mention  a  return  to  my  family  and  country  ?  espe- 
cially since  the  gods  offer  me  so  unlooked-for  an  oppor- 
tunity, in  the  voyage  which  Nausicles  proposes  making  mto 
Greece.  Ought  I  to  let  slip  so  favourable  an  occasion? 
since,  should  any  thing  have  happened  to  my  father,  bis 
house  will  be  left  desolate,  and  his  name  and  estate  without 
a  successor  i  and  though  I  may  be  destined  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  my  days  in  poverty,  yet  it  will  be  desirable  and 
right  in  me,  to  preserve  in  my  own  person  the  remnant  of 
my  race.  But,  O  Chariclea  !  I  am  most  anxious  to  excuse 
myself  to  you,  and  to  beg  your  forgiveness,  which  I  beseech 
you  to  grant  me.  I  will  follow  you  as  far  as  the  quar- 
ters of  the  buccaners ;  and  will  beg  the  favour  of  Nau- 
sicles, however  pressed  he  may  be  in  time,  to  wait  for  me 
BO  long.  If  perchance  I  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  deliver 
you  there  into  the  hands  of  Theagenes,  I  shall  then  appear  to 
nave  been  a  faithful  guardian  of  the  precious  deposit  which 
has  fallen  under  my  care,  and  siiall  set  out  on  my  own  eipe- 
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dition  with  lucky  omens,  and  a  quiet  conscience.  But  if 
(which  the  gods  forbid !)  I  should  be  deceived  in  this  hope, 
I  shall  still,  I  trust,  appear  excusable,  in  that  I  have  gone 
so  far,  and  have  not  lefb  you  alone,  but  in  the  hands  of 
the  excellent  Calasiris,  your  father,  and  best  preserver." 

Chariclea  meanwhile  conjecturing,  from  many  circum- 
stances, that  Cnemon  was  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  Nau- 
sides  (for  one  who  is  herself  enamoured  most  easily  detects 
the  like  affections  in  another),  and  seeing,  from  the  beha- 
viour and  expressions  of  .Nausicles,  that  he  was  very  desirous 
for  the  alliance,  that  he  had  long  been  working  at  it,  and 
endeavouring  to  allure  Cnemon  into  it;  and  thinking  it, 
besides,  not  perfectly  proper,  or  free  from  suspicion,  that  he 
should  any  longer  be  the  companion  of  her  journey — "  My 
friend,"  said  she,  "  let  us  entreat  you  to  act  as  is  most 
agreeable  to  yourself:  receive  our  best  and  most  grateful 
thanks  for  all  the  favours  you  have  bestowed  upon  us,  and 
the  good  oflSces  you  have  performed.  For  the  future  we 
have  not  so  much  need  of  your  cares  and  attention,  nor  is 
there  now  any  necessity  that  you  should  endanger  your  own 
fortunes,  by  waiting  any  longer  upon  ours.  Gk),  then,  under 
happy  auspices,  to  Athens ;  may  you  there  again  find  your 
family,  ana  recover  your  estate.  It  would  be  blameable  in 
you  to  neglect  the  opportunity  which  Nausicles  offers  you : 
1  and  Calasiris  will  struggle  with  the  cross  accidents  which 
pursue  us,  till  we  may  perhaps,  at  last,  find  some  end  to  oiu* 
wanderings.  If  we  meet  with  no  assistance  from  men,  the 
gods,  we  trust,  will  not  forsake  us." 

"  May  the  immortals,"  said  Nausicles,  "  accompany  Cha- 
riclea, according  to  her  prayers,  and  assist  her  in  every 
thing !  and  may  she  soon  recover  her  friend  and  parents : 
her  generous  spirit  and  excellent  understanding  well  deserve 
success.  Do  you,  Cnemon,  regret  no  longer  that  you  do 
not  bring  Thisbe  back  again  with  you  to  Athens,  especially 
when  you  may  accuse  me  of  having  carried  her  off  clan- 
destinely from  thence;  for  the  merchant  of  Naucratium, 
the  lover  of  Thisbe,  was  no  other  than  myself;  nor  have  you 
any  reason  to  apprehend  distress  or  poverty.  If  your  incli- 
nations coincide  with  mine,  you  may  not  only  recover  your 
country  and  family,  under  mv  guidance,  but  enrich  yourself 
to  the  extent  of  any  reosonable  desires.    If  you  are  willing 
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to  marry,  I  offer^ou  my  daughter,  Nauak-lea,  with  an  ample 

fiortion,  judging  that  I  have  received  enough  in  that  I  have 
earned  your  family  and  nation." 

Cnemon,  seeing  what  had  long  been  the  object  of  hia 
wishea  and  prayers,  now  unexpectedly  offered  him  beyond 
his  hopea,  eagerly  replied,  "  I  take  your  offer  with  great  joy, 
and  gratitude;"  and  Nausicles  immediately  delivered  his 
daughter  into  hia  outstretched  hand,  and  betrothed  her  to 
him ;  and  ordering  those  who  were  present  to  raise  the  nup- 
tial song,  he  himself  opened  the  dance,  making  the  enter- 
tainment furnish  forth  a  endden  wedding. 

All  the  company  were  engaged  in  tins  joyous  ceremony, 

I"  the  more  pleasant,  beeanse  unlookedfor;  the  song  resounded 

^  through  the  apartments,  and  during  the  whole  night,  the 

rhouae  shone  with  the  marriage  torches.     But   Chariclea, 

I  retiring  from  the  rest,  betook  herself  to  her  solitary  chamber ; 

here,  haying  secured  the  door,  and  risking  as  she  thought 

I  intrusion,  she  surrendered  herself  to  all  the  atinga  ot 

l.ii-enzy.      She   let   her   dishevelled  tresses   fall  upon  her 

VAhonlders,  tore  and  discomposed  her  garmenta,  and  thus 

■iibroke  out; — "Aye  !  let  me  too,  in  the  manner  he  likes  best, 

t'lead  the  dance  before  the  overruling  evil -genius  ;  let  lamen- 

rtationa  be  my  aonga,  and  tears  my  llhationa  r  let  darkness 

ttiirrouiid  me,  and  obscure  niglit  preside  over  what  I  am 

I,  about;"  and  with  this  she  estinguished  her  torch  aguinat 

[■the  ground.     "  What  a  dainty  nuptial  chamber  has  he  pro- 

I  Tided  me  !     He  claims  me  for  himself,  and  keeps  me  soli- 

I  tary,     Cnemon  marries  and  joins  in  the  dance ;  Theagenea 

I  wanders  a  captive,  perhaps,  and  in  bonds  ;  and  provided  he 

[•  liyes  even  that  were  well.     Nausiclea  is  betrothed  and  sepa- 

■  inated  from  me,  who,  till  this  night,  partook  of  my  bed ;  and 

I  ,Z  am  left  alone  and  destitute.    Heaven  knows  that  I  grudge 

r>them  not  their  good  fortune ;  I  wish  them  all  felicity  ;  but 

Lil  repine  that  I  have  no  share  of  it  myself.     The  tragedy  of 

IT  misfortunes  has  been  prolonged  beyond  example.     But 

rhat  availa  it  to  spend  my  time  in  womanish  lamentations '. 

let  the  measure  of  my  calamities  be  filled  up,  since  such  ia 

will  of  heaven,     ^ut,  0  Theagenes,  my  sweet  and  only 

!,  if  you  are  dead,  and  the  dreadful  tidings  (which  may 

►  the  goda  forbid  1)    should  ever  wound  my  ear,   I    awear 

Kinatantly  to  join  you  in  the  shades  below.     Meanwhile  let 

e  offer  to  your  spirit  (if  it  has  left  the  lovely  body)  these 
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funeral  rites  (and  immediately  she  plucked  off  handfuls  of 
her  hair  and  laid  them  on  the  bed)  :  "  Let  me  pour  a  liba- 
tion to  you  out  of  those  eyes  which  you  hold  so  dear ;"  and 
with  this  she  bedewed  her  couch  with  her  tears.  "  But, 
if  you  are  alive  and  safe,  appear  to  me,  my  life,  in  a 
dream  ;  and  repose  with  me,  but  preserve,  even  then,  the 
respect  you  have  sworn  to,  your  betrothed."  So  saying, 
she  flung  herself  on  the  bed,  embraced  and  kissed  it ;  till 
sobs  and  groans,  fatigue  and  grief,  gradually  overwhelmed 
as  with  a  cloud  all  her  reasoning  faculties  ;  and- she  sunk, 
at  last,  into  a  deep  sleep,  which  continued  till  late  the 
following  morning. 

Calasiris,  wondering  that  she  did  not  appear  as  usual, 
went  up  to  her  chamber  to  inquire  after  her;  where,  knock- 
ing loudly  at  the  door,  and  calling  her  repeatedly  by  her 
name,  he  at  length  awakened  her.  She,  alarmed  at  this 
sudden  call,  and  confused  at  the  disorder  both  of  her  person 
and  apartment ;  yet,  went  to  the  door,  unbolted  it,  and  let 
him  in.  He,  when  he  saw  her  hair  dishevelled,  her  gar- 
ments torn,  her  eyes  restless,  and  breathing  still  too  much 
of  that  passion  with  which  they  had  been  inflamed  before 
she  dropped  asleep,  began  to  suspect  something  of  the  cause 
of  this  agitation.  Leading  her,  therefore,  again  to  the  bed, 
placing  her  upon  it,  and  helping  her  to  compose  her  dress  a 
little — "  Why,  Chariclea,"  says  he,  "  do  you  indulge  these 
transports  ?  Why  do  you  grieve  thus  beyond  measure,  and 
abjectly  sink  under  the  calamities  which  oppress  you  ?  I 
am  i^ow  at  a  loss  to  discover  that  nobleness  of  mind,  and 
chastened  spirit,  with  which  you  have  hitherto  borne  your 
ills.  Have  done  with  these  unbecoming  extravagancies — 
consider  that  you  are  a  mortal  creature  ;*  a  thing  unstable, 
subject  to  the  blasts  of  good  and  evil  fortune.  Why 
abandon  yourself  to  despair,  perhaps,  on  the  eve  of  a  change 
of  fortune  ?  Preserve  yourself,  my  child ;  if  not  for  your  own 
sake,  at  least  for  Theagenes,  who  lives  only  in  and  for  you." 

Chariclea  blushed  at  his  chiding,  and  at  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  had  surprised  her.  She  was  for  some  time 
silent.     At  last  she  said — "  You  have  reason,  I  own,  to 

♦  " ye  meD,ye  brittle  things,  mere  images  of  clay, 

Ye  flitting  leaves,  ye  shadowy  shapes,  ye  creatures  of  a  day, 
Poor,  wingless  wretched  mortals  ye,  like  nothing  but  a  dream." 

Arietoph.  Birds,  676.    CtafB  Tr. 
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Tne,  Father :  but,  perhapa,  you  will  not  tbink  me 
Pwithout  eiciiae.  My  love  for  Tlieagenea  ia  no  new  or  vulgar 
I  passioa,  but  pure  and  chaste;  it  is  directed  towards  one 
rirho,  though  not  my  wedded  husband,  ia  my  betrothed; 
rl  am  grieved  and  disappointed  at  not  Beeinghim  return  with 
I  you ;  and  am  in  a  thousand  doubts  and  fears  about  his  life 
ftwid  safety." 

h  "  Be  comforted  then,"  replied  Calaairis,  "  trust  in  the 
l««ieles  of  the  gods,  and  believe,  that  under  their  guidance 
I  and  protection,  he  is  both  safe  and  well.     You  should  re- 

mber  what  we  heard  yesterday — that  he  wns  taken  by 
I  trhramia,  oa  he  was  being  carried  to  Memphis  ;  and,  if  he  is 
■■in  his  power,  you  may  be  satisfied  that  ho  is  safe  ;  for  there 
|-^aa  a  friendship  between  them  even  before.  It  is  our 
I  business  now  to  make  what  haste  we  can  to  the  town  of 
in  order  to  seek,  you  for  your  lover,  and  1  for  my  son  ; 
I' for  you  hare  already  heard  that  Thyamis  stands  in  that 
I'Xelation  to  me." 

Cbariclea  appeared  very  pensive  at  this. — "  If  indeed," 
L  uid  she,  "  this  is  your  son,  and  not  some  other  Thyamis,  our 
liffairs  are  in  great  jeopardy,"  Calnsiris  wondering  at,  aud 
^.inquiring  the  cause  of,  her  apprehensions, — "  Tou  know," 
I  ■be  continued,  "  that  I  was  for  some  time  in  the  jiower  of 
r  'the  pirates :  there  these  unhappy  features  of  mine  inspired 
I'Thyamis  with  love.  I  fear  lest,  if  in  our  inquiry  we  should 
[  meet  with  him,  he  should  immediately  recognize  me,  and 
f  ^ntpel  me  to  a  marriage  which,  on  various  pretences,  I 

■  before  with  difficulty  eluded." — I  trust,"  said  the  old  man, 
V"  that  the  sight  of  me  will  insjiire  him  with  reverence  and 
I  respect,  and  that  a  father's  eye  will  repress  and  restrain  bia 
[intemperate  desires:  however,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
I  xhoula'DOt  endeavour,  by  some  artifice,  to  guard  against 
t  what  you  fear;  and  you  seem  espert  at  finding  out  ei- 
f  fiuses  and  delays,  against  those  who  show  themselves  too 
L  pressing." 

r      Cbariclea,  recovering  her  spirits  a  little  at  this  pleasantry 

■  i — "I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  in  jest  or  eamcBt;" 
Vfaid  she,  "  but  I  can  relate  to  you  the  contrivance  of  Tbea- 

■  genes  and  myself,  when  we  attempted  to  make  our  escape 
f  from  the  pirates'  island ;  and,  if  you  approve  of  it,  we  may 
I  make  use  now  of  the  same  stratagem  ;  and  may  it  be  more 
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fortunate  tban  it  was  then!  We  deterrained  to  change 
our  garments,  to  metamorphose  ourselves  into  beggars,  and 
in  this  squalid  garb  to  pass  through  the  towns  and  villages. 
Let  us  now  then,  if  you  please,  put  on  the  appearance  of 
wretchedness :  we  shall  be  less  subject  to  inquiry  and  obser- 
vation. The  greatest  security  is  found  in  the  lowest  estate. 
Poverty  is  an  object  of  pity,  not  of  envy ;  and  we  shall  more 
easily  procure  our  daily  bread :  for,  in  a  foreign  land,  every 
thing  is  sold  dear  to  strangers ;  but  is  cheaply  given  to  the 
wretched." 

Calasiris  approved  of  the  project,  and  besought  her  to  be 
ready  as  soon  as  possible  to  set  out.  They  acquainted 
Nausicles  and  Cnemon  with  their  intentions,  and  in  three 
days  were  prepared  to  enter  on  their  expedition.  They 
took  no  beast  of  burden  with  them,  though  they  might  have 
had  one,  nor  suffered  any  one  to  attend  them.  Nausicles 
and  Cnemon,  and  all  their  family,  accompanied  them  as  ftr 
as  they  would  permit  it.  Nausiclea,  too,  having  by  earnest 
entreaties  obtained  her  father's  permission,  set  out  with  her 
friend;  her  love  for  Chariclea  making  her  break  through 
that  reserve  and  retirement  which  young  women  are  ex- 
pected to  preserve  during  the  first  days  of  their  nuptials. 
They  accompanied  them  about  half  a  mile ;  and  then,  salut- 
ing each  other,  and  mingling  tears  and  every  good  wish 
with  their  embraces,  they  took  their  leave.  Cnemon  re- 
peatedly besought  them  to  pardon  those  nuptial  engage- 
ments which  prevented  his  going  with  them ;  and  promised 
that,  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity,  he  would  endeavour 
to  find  them  out. 

At  length  they  separated.  Nausicles,  and  his  train,  took 
the  road  to  Chemmis.  Chariclea  and  Calasiris  began  the 
transformation  which  they  had  meditated,  and  clothed  them- 
selves in  tattered  garments,  which  they  had  got  ready. 
JShe  stained  her  cheeks  with  a  compound  of  soot  and  dust,* 

* **  Whiles  I  may  'scape 

I  will  preserve  myself,  and  am  bethought 

To  take  the  basest  and  the  poorest  shape 

That  ever  penury,  in  contempt  of  man, 

Brought  near  to  beast.     My  face  111  grime  with  filth ; 

Blanket  my  loins ;  elfe  all  my  hair  in  knots ; 

And  with  presented  nakedness,  out-face 

The  winds,  and  persecutions  of  the  sky.*' — King  Lear. 
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tdiA  threw  on  old  torn  veU  Degligently  over  her  face.  She 
carried  a  bog  under  her  arm,  nl)ich  had  the  appearance  of 
heing  a  receptacle  for  HCraps  and  broken  victuals,  but  cod- 
taincd,  in  reahty,  the  sacred  vestments  sbe  had  brought 
from  Delphi — her  garlands,  and  the  precious  tokens  which 
her  mother  had  esposed  ivith  her. 

Calasiria  carried  her  quiver,  wrapt  up  in  a  piece  of  old 
leather,  aa  a  burden,  acrosa  liis  shoulders ;  and,  looaeaiog 
the  string  of  her  bow,  made  use  of  it  as  a  walking-stick.  If 
any  one  approached,  he  leant  heavily  upon  it,  stooping  more 
than  his  years  actually  obliged  him  to  do;  and,  limping 
with  one  leg,  suffered  himself  frequently  to  be  led  by 
Chariclea. 

Wben  the  metamorphosis  was  completed  they  could  not 
help  smiling  at  each  other's  appearance,  and,  iu  the  midst 
of  their  grief,  a  few  jokes  upon  it  escaped  them;  and 
beseeching  the  deities  who  persecuted  them  to  cease  at 
length  from  their  anger,  they  made  what  haste  they  could 
to  the  town  of  Bessa,  where  they  hoped  to  fiud  Theagenes 
and  Thyamis.  But  in  tiiis  they  were  disappointed;  for 
orriving  near  Bessa  at  sun-setting,  they  saw  the  ground 
strewed  with  a  considerable  o  umber  of  dead  bodies,  newly 
slain ;  most  of  them  were  Persians,  whom  they  knew  by 
their  habits,  but  some  were  the  natives  of  the  place.  They 
conjectured  this  to  have  been  the  work  of  war,  but  were  at 
a  loss  to  know  who  had  been  the  combatants.  At  length, 
while  they  were  searchijig  and  examining  the  eorpaes, 
dreading  lost  they  might  find  a  friend  among  them  (for 
strong  atfection  is  unreasonably  apprehensive  on  the  slightest 
grounds),  they  saw  an  old  woman,  hanging  over  the  body  of 
one  of  the  nativea,  and  loud  in  her  lamentations.  They 
resolved  therefore  to  endeavour  to  get  what  intelligence 
they  could  from  her ;  and,  accosting  her,  they  Erst  tried  to 
soothe  her  vehement  afflictiou ;  and  then,  when  she  became 
a  little  calmer,  Calasiria,  in  the  Egyptian  tongue,  ventured 
to  ask  her  what  waa  the  cause  of  the  slaughter  they  aaw 
before  them,  and  who  it  was  whom  she  so  lamented.  She 
answered,  briefly,  that  she  was  mourning  for  her  son;  that 
she  came  on  purpose  to  the  field  of  battle  that  some  one  of 
the  combatants,  if  any  should  return,  might  deprive  her  of 
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life,  now  become  a  burden  to  her;  that  meanwhile,  amid 
tears  and  lamentations,  she  was  endeavouring,  as  well  as 
she  could,  to  perform  funeral  rites  for  her  child.  The 
cause  of  the  engagement,  says  she,  was  as  follows: — "A 
foreign  youth,  of  remarkable  beauty  and  stature,  was  pro- 
ceeding under  the  direction  of  Mithranes,  the  Persian 
Commandaut,  in  his  way  to  Memphis,  where  he  was  to 
be  presented  to  Oroondates,  the  Viceroy  of  the  Great  King. 
Mithranes  had  taken  him  captive,  and  thought  he  could  not 
offer  a  more  agreeable  gift.  The  inhabitants  of  our  towr 
pretending,  whether  truly  or  not  I  cannot  say,  that  they 
had  some  knowledge  of  this  young  man,  came  suddenly 
upon  the  soldiers  of  Mithranes,  and  rescued  him .  Mithranes, 
when  he  heard  of  it,  was  violently  enraged,  and  two  days 
ago  led  his  troops  against  the  town.  My  countrymen  are 
used  to  war;  they  lead  a  piratical  life,  and  despise  death 
when  gain  or  revenge  are  in  view.  Many  are  the  widows 
and  orphans  they  have  made,  and  many  mothers  have  they 
deprived  of  their  children,  as  I,  unhappy  woman,  am  at  this 
day.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  they  had  certain  intelligence 
of  the  Persians'  expedition,  they  left  the  city,  chose  a 
proper  place  for  an  ambuscade,  and  posting,  in  concealment, 
a  select  body  of  troops  where  they  knew  the  enemy  must 
pass,  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  attacked  them  resolutely 
in  front,  while  the  rest  of  their  companions  rushed  suddenly, 
with  a  great  shout,  from  their  ambush,  fell  upon  their  flank, 
and  soon  put  them  to  the  rout.  Mithranes  fell  among  the 
first,  and  most  of  his  troops  with  him ;  for  they  were  so 
surrounded,  that  there  was  little  opportunity  for  flight.  A 
few  of  our  people  were  slain,  and  among  those  few  my  son, 
transfixed,  as  you  see,  with  a  Persian  dart;  and  now  I, 
unhappy  that  I  am,  am  bewailing  his  loss ;  and,  perhaps, 
am  still  reserved  to  lament  that  of  the  only  son  I  have  now 
left,  who  marched  yesterday  with  the  army  against  the  city 
pf  Memphis." 

Calasiris  inquired  into  the  cause  of  this  expedition.  The 
old  woman  told  him  what  she  had  heard  from  her  son : 
That  the  inhabitants  of  Bessa,  after  they  had  slaughtered 
the  officer  and  soldiers  of  the  Great  King,  saw  plainly  that 
ih^VP  was  no  room  for  excuse  or  pardon  ^  that  Oroondates, 
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(  Boon  oa  the  intelligence  reached  Memphia,  would  im- 
mediately set  out  with  his  army,*  surround,  besiege,  and 
utterly  dcBtrov  their  town ;  that  therefore  they  had  resolved 
to  follow  up  one  bold  deed  by  a  bolder;  to  anticipate  the 
preparations  of  the  Viceroy;  to  ma.rch,  in  short,  without 
delay  to  Memphia,  where,  it  they  could  arrive  unespectedly, 
they  might  possibly  surprise  and  seize  hia  person,  il'  he 
were  in  the  city;  or  if  he  were  gone,  aa  was  reported,  upon 
an  eapedition  into  Ethiopia,  tbey  might  more  easily  make 
themselves  masters  of  a  place  which  was  drained  of  its 
troops,  and  so  might  for  aoiue  time  ward  off  their  danger ; 
and  could  also  reinstate  their  captain,  Thyamia,  in  the 
priesthood,  of  which  he  had  been  unjustly  deprived  by  hia 
younger  brother.  But  if  they  should  fail  in  the  bold 
attempt,  they  would  have  the  advantage  of  dying  in  the 
field,  iike  men,  and  escape  falling  into  the  bands  of  the 
Persians,  and  being  exposed  to  their  insults  and  tortures. 
"But,  as  for  you,"  continued  the  old  woman,  "where  are 
you  going?" — "Into  the  town,"  said  Calaairia. — "It  ia 
not  safe  for  you,"  returned  abe,  "at  this  late  hour,  and 
unknown  as  you  are,  to  go  among  strangers." — "  But  if 
you  win  receive  us  into  your  bouse,"  replied  the  other, 
"  we  HbaJl  think  ourselvea  safe."^"  I  cannot  receive  yoii 
just  at  this  time,"  said  she,  "  for  I  must  now  perform  some 
nocturnal  sacrifices.  But  if  you  can  endure  it — and  indeed 
you  must  do  so,  retire  to  aome  distance  from  the  slain,  and 
endeavour  to  paas  the  night  as  well  as  you  can  in  the  plain; 
in  the  morning  I  will  gladly  receive  and  entertain  you  as 
my  guests."  When  she  had  said  ttiis,  Calasiria  took  Cha- 
riclea,  and  shortly  explained  to  her  what  had  passed  between 
them ;  and  going  to  a  rising  ground,  not  very  far  from  the 
field  of  battle,  he  there  reclined  himself,  puttiug  the  quiver 
under  hia  head. 

Charielea  sat  down  on  her  wallet — the  moon  iust  rising, 
and  beginning  to  illuminate  all  around  with  her  silver  light ; 
for  it  was  the  third  day  from  the  full.  Calasiris,  old,  and 
fatigued  with  his  journey,  dropped  asleep  ;  but  Chariclea'a 
cares  kept  her  waking,  and  made  her  apectatresa  of  an 
impious  and  accursed  scene,  but  uot  an  unusual  one,  among 

•  XajJiviiaorras  riiy  kujjij^.     See  Book  i. 
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the  Egyptians.    For  *  now  the  old  woman,  supposing  herself 

I  at  liberty,  and  unobsei*ved,  dii^  a  sort  of  pit,  and  lighted  a 
iire  of  sticks  which  she  had  collected  together,  on  each  side 
of  it.  Between  the  two  fires  she  placed  the  dead  body  of 
her  son,  and  taking  an  earthen  cup  from  a  neighbouring 

(tripod,  she  poured  first  honey  into  the  trench,  then  milk, 
and  then  wine.  She  next  worked  up  a  kind  of  paste  of 
dough  into  something  of  the  similitude  of  a  man,  and 
crowning  it  with  laurel  and  fennel,  cast  that  too  into  tlie 
ditch.  Then  snatching  up  a  sword,  with  many  frantic 
gestures  and  barbarous  invocations  to  the  moon,  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  she  wounded  herself  in  the  arm,  and 
dipping  a  branch  of  laurel  in  her  blood,  sprinkled  it  over 
the  fire.  And  after  many  other  wild  and  mystic  ceremonies, 
she  stooped  down  at  length  to  the  corpse  of  her  son, 
whispered  something  in  its  ear.  and,  by  the  power  of  her 
spells,  raised  and  forced  it  to  stand  upright. 

Chariclea,  who  had  observed  the  former  part  of  this 
ceremony,  not  without  apprehension,  was  now  seized  with 
affright  and  horror,  and  awakened  Calasiris,  that  he  too 
might  be  a  spectator  of  what  was  being  done.  They,  being 
themselves  shrouded  in  darkness,  observed  in  security 
what  passed  by  the  light  of  the  fires,  and  were  near  enough 
too  to  hear  what  was  said ;  the  old  woman  now  questioning 
the  dead  body  in  a  loud  voice, — "  Whether  its  brother,  her 
son,  would  return  in  safety?*' — it  answered  nothing;  but 
nodding  its  head  by  a  doubtful  signal,  gave  its  mother  room 
to  hope,  and  then,  on  a  sudden,  fell  down  again  upon  its 
face.  She  turned  the  body  on  its  back,  repeated  her 
question,  and  whispered,  as  it  should  seem,  still  stronger 
charms  in  its  ear ;  and  brandishing  her  sword  now  over  the 
fire,  and  now  over  the  trench,  raised  the  corpse  again,  and 
putting  the  same  interrogation  to  it,  urged  it  to  answer  her, 
not  by  nods  and  signs  only,  but  in  actual  and  distinct  words. 

Here  Chariclea  addressed  Calasiris,  and  besought  him  to 
approach,  and  ask  something  about  Theagenes:  but  he 
refused  altogether ;  declaring,  that  it  was  much  against  his 
inclination  that  he  became  a  compulsory  spectator  of  so 

*  See  Lucan,  Book  vi.,  667 — 761,  where  Erichth©  brings  the  dead 
to  life  in  order  to  obtain  a  response  as  to  the  future  success  of 
Pompey. 
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tfaipioUB  ;i  scene;  for  it  lUd  not  become  a  priest  to  be 
present  at,  niucb  lesa  to  take  a  part  in,  such  a  deed. — "  Our 
divmations,"  aaid  he,  "  are  made  by  moans  of  lawful  aacri- 
ficea,  and  pure  prajera ;  not  by  profane  ceremonies,  and 
unhallowed  conjurations  of  dead  carcases,  such  as  our 
wayward  fate  has  now  obliged  ua  to  be  witoeasea  of."  But 
while  he  was  proceeding,  tl»e  body,  with  a  deep  and  hollow 
voice,  began  to  speak,  as  if  its  words  were  uttered  from  the 
inmost  recesses  of  a  winding  cave.  "  I  spared  you  at  first, 
O  mother,  although  you  were  transgressing  the  laws  of 
nature,  disregarding  the  decrees  of  the  fates,  and  disturbing 
by  your  enchantments,  what  ought  to  remain  at  rest. 
There  is,  even  among  the  departed,  a  reverence  for  parents  ; 
but  since,  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  you  destroy  that  reverence, 
and  persist  in  pushing  your  wicked  incantations  to  the 
utmost — since  you  are  not  content  with  raising  up  a  dead 
body,  and  forcing  it  to  make  signa,  but  nil!  proceed  to 
compel  it  to  speak;  reo;ardless  of  the  care  you  owe  to  your 
son's  remains,  preventing  his  shade  from  mixing  with  tnose 
ivho  are  gone  before  him,  and  mindful  only  of  your  own 
private  convenience  and  curiosity — liear  what  I  piously 
avoided  disclosing  to  you  before : 

"  Tour  sou  shall  returu  no  more ;  and  you  yourself  shall 
perish  by  the  sword,  and  shortly  conclude  your  course  by  a 
violent  death,  worthy  of  the  esecrable  practices  in  which 
you  have  spent  your  life ;  you  who  are  not  now  alone,  as 
you  suppose  yourself ;  but  are  peribrming  your  horrid  rites, 
worthy  of  bemg  buried  in  the  deepest  silence  and  darkness, 
in  the  sight  of  others,  and  betraying  the  secrets  of  the 
dead  in  the  hearing  of  witnesses.  One  of  them  is  a  priest; 
and  his  wisdom  indeed  is  such,  that  he  may  perhaps  see 
the  propriety  of  concealing  what  he  has  seen.  He  is  dear 
to  the  gods  ;  and  if  he  hastens  his  journey,  he  may  prevent 
bis. sons  from  engaging  singly  with  each  other  iu  a  bloody 
and  deadly  fight,  and  compose  their  difierences.  But  what 
is  infinitely  worse,  a  maiden  baa  heard  and  seen  everything 
which  has  taken  place.  She  is  deeply  in  love,  and  is  wan- 
dering through  the  world  in  search  of  her  lover,  whom,  . 
after  many  toils  and  dangers,  she  shall  at  last  obtain,  and,  / 
in  a  remote  comer  of  the  earth,  pasa  with  him  a  splendid 
and  royal  life," 

L  2 
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Having  said  this,  the  body  fell  again  prone  on  the  gronnd. 
The  old  woman  concluding  that  the  strangers  were  the 
spectators  meant,  ran  furiously,  in  all  the  disorder  of  her 
dress,  and  sword  in  hand,  to  seek  for  them  among  the 
dead,  where  she  imagined  they  had  concealed  themselves; 
determined  to  destroy,  if  she  could  find  them,  the  vdtnesses 
of  her  abominable  incantations.  But  while  searching  incau- 
tiously among  the  carcases,  and  blinded  by  her  fury,  she 
stumbled,  and  fell  headlong  upon  a  fragment  of  a  spear 
stuck  upright  in  the  earth,  which,  piercing  through  her 
body,  soon  put  an  end  to  her  wicked  life,  and  quickly 
fulfilled  the  fatal  prophecy  of  her  son. 


BOOK  VII. 

On  the  other  hand,  Calasiris  and  his  fair  companion, 
having  been  in  such  danger,  in  order  to  be  free  from  their 
present  terrors,  and  hastening,  on  account  of  the  prophecy 
they  had  heard,  continued,  with  diligence,  their  journey  to 
Memphis.  They  arrived  at  the  city  at  the  very  time  when 
those  events  were  being  fulfilled  which  had  been  foretold 
in  the  incantation  scene.*  The  citizens  of  Memphis  had 
just  time  to  shut  their  gates,  before  the  arrival  of  Thyamis 
and  his  robber  band  ;  a  soldier  from  the  army  of  Mithranes, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Bessa  having  foreseen, 
and  foretold,  the  attempt. 

Thyamis  having  ordered  his  men  to  encamp  under  the 
walls,  rested  them  after  the  fatigues  of  their  march ;  and 
determined  forthwith  to  besiege  the  city.  They  in  the 
town  who,  surprised  at  first,  expected  the  attack  of  a  nume- 
rous army,  when  they  saw  from  their  walls  the  small  num- 
ber of  their  assailants,  put  themselves  in  motion,  and 
collecting  the  few  troops,  archers  and  cavalry,  left  for  the 
defence  of  the  place,  and  arming  the  citizens  as  best  they 
could,  were  preparing  to  issue  out  of  the  gates,  and 
attack  their  enemy  in  the  field.  But  they  were  restrained  by 
a  man  of  some  years  and  authority  among  them,  who  said, 
that  although  the  Viceroy  Oroondates  was  absent  in  the 
}I  *  U  r^c  vtKviag. — Ncicuia — the  title  of  iLs  11th  Bk.  of  the  Odyssey. 
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Ethiopian  war,  it  would  be  improper  for  them  to  take  niiy 

step   without  the  knowledge    and  direction   of  his  wife, 

Arsace  ;  and  that  the  soldiers  who  were  left,  would  engage 

rouch  more  heartily  in  thecauae,  if  fighting  under  her  orders. 

The  multitude  joined  with  him  iu  opinion,  and  followed 

■^m  to  the  palace  which  the  viceroy  inhabited  ia  the  absence 

■  ftf the  sovereign.     Araace*  was  beautiful,  and  tall;  expert 

■*  1  business ;   haughty  because  of  her  birth,  as  being  the 

r  of  the  Great  King;  extremely  blameable,  however,  in 

kir  conduct,  and  given  up  to  dissolute  pleasure.     She  had, 

a  a  great  measure,  been  the  cause  of  the  esile  of  Thyamia : 

'  T  when  Calasiris,   on  account  of  the  oracle  which  be  had 

reived  relative  to  his  children,  had  withdrawn  himself  pri- 

Nltely  from  Memphis.t  and  on  his  disappearing,  was  thought 

'^  have  perished  ;  Thyamia,  as  his  eldest  son,  was  called  to 

k-  j;-T;[jtj  of  the  priesthood,  and  performed  his  initiatory 

)  in  public.     Arsace,  as  she  entered  the  temple  of 

i,  encountered  this  blooming  and  graceful  youth,  dressed 

I  the  occasion  with  more  than  usual  splendour.     She  cast 

inton  glances  at  him,  and  by  her  gestures  gave  plain  inti- 

iation  of  her  passion.  J  He,  naturally  modest,  and  virtuously 

fought  up,  did  not  notice  this,  and  had  no  suspicion  of  her 

faeaning,  nay,  intent  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  probably 

'tributed  her  conduct  to  some  quite  different  cause.     But 

a  brother  Petosiris,  who  had  viewed  with  jealous  eyes  his 

altation  to  the  priesthood,  and  had  observed  the  behaviour 

Arsace  towards  him,  considered  how  he  might  make  use 

if  her  irregular  desires,  as  a  means  of  laying  a  snare  for  him 

rbom  he  envied. 

He  went  privately  to  Oroondates,  discovered  to  him  his 

"'  'a    inclinations,  and  basely  and  falsely   affirmed   that 

ffhyamis  complied  with  them.     Oroondates  was  easily  per- 

waded  of  the  truth  of  this  intelligence,  from  his  previous 

iBpicions  ;  but  took  no  notice  of  it  to  her,  being  unable 

*  Tfaa  deacription  of  "Oulbeynz,"  in  Don  Juaa,  canto  v.,  here  and 

iiere  illuatrntea  amusingly  the  scenes  betWBBQ  Tbeagenes  and  AmiiGB. 

Her  beauty  of  that  overpowering  kind, 
Wfaose  force  description  only  waitld  abate."- 
t  See  Book  ii. 

i  "  she  liad  reiiourse  to  nods,  and  ugnB. 

And  smiles,  and  sparkles  of  the  speaking  eye." — C  i 
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clearly  to  comicfc  her;  and  dreading  and  respecting  the 
royal  race  she  sprang  from,  thought  it  best  to  conceal  his  real 
opinion.  He  aid  not,  however,  cease  uttering  threats  of 
death  against  Thyamis,  until  he  drove  him  into  banishment ; 
when  Petosiris  was  appointed  to  the  priesthood  in  his  room. 

These  events  happened  some  years  before  the  time  of 
which  I  am  at  present  speaking.  But  now  the  multitude 
surrounded  the  palace  of  Arsace,  informed  her  of  the  ap- 
proach of  an  hostile  army  (of  which  however  she  was  aware) 
and  besought  her  to  give  orders  to  the  soldiers  to  march 
out  with  them  to  attack  the  enemy. 

She  told  them  that  she  thought  she  ought  not  to  comply 
with  their  request,  till  she  had  made  herself  a  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  number  of  the  enemy — who  they  were — 
from  whence  they  came — and  what  was  the  cause  of  their 
expedition.  That  for  that  purpose  she  thought  it  would 
be  proper  for  her  first  to  ascend  the  walls,  to  take  a  survey 
from  thence ;  and  then  having  collected  more  troops,  to 
determine,  upon  consideration,  what  was  possible  and  expe- 
dient to  be  done. 

The  people  acquiesced  in  what  she  said,  and  advanced  at 
once  towards  the  wall ;  where,  by  her  command,  they 
erected  upon  the  ramparts  a  tent,  adorned  with  purple  and 
gold-embroidered  tapestry ;  and  she,  royally  attired,  placed 
herself  under  it,  on  a  lofty  throne,  having  around  her,  her 
guards  in  arms,  glittering  with  gold;  and  holding  up  a 
herald's  wand,*  the  symbol  of  peace,  invited  the  chiefs  of 
the  enemy  to  a  conference  under  the  walls. 

Thyamis  and  Theagenes  advanced  before  the  rest,  and 
presented  themselves  under  the  ramparts,  in  complete 
armour,  their  heads  only  uncovered :  and  the  herald  made 
proclamation : — 

"  Arsace,  wife  of  the  chief  viceroy,  and  sister  of  the  Great 
King,  desires  to  know  who  you  are— what  are  your  demands 
— and  why  you  presume  to  make  incursions  into  the  terri- 
tory of  Memphis  ?" — They  replied,  that  their  followers  were 
men  of  Bessa. — Thyamis,  moreover,  explained  who  he  was : 
how  being  unjustly  deprived  of  the  priesthood  of  Memphis 
by  the  suspicions  of  Oroondates,  and  the  arts  of  his  brother 

*  KripifKiiov,  caduceus,  the  staff  or  mace  carried  by  heralds  and 
ambassadors  in  time  of  war. 
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■Bins,  lie  n-Eks  come  to  claim  it  again  at  tbe  hend  of  these 
bands — that  it'tliey  would  restore  him  to  his  office,  he  asked 
no  more  ;  and  his  followers  would  withdraw  in  peace,  with- 
out injuring  any  one  ;  but  if  they  refused  this  just  demand, 
he  must  endeavour  to  do  himself  justice  by  force  and  arms — 
that  it  became  Arsace  to  revenge  herself  upon  Petosiris  for 
h'lB  wicked  calumniee  against  her ;  by  which  he  had  iiifuaed 
into  the  niiud  of  her  husband  aumpiciona  against  Ler  honour; 
and  had  driven  him,  his  brother,  into  exile." 

Theae  words  made  a  great  impreasion  upon  the  citizens  : 
they  well  recollected  Thyaiuis  again  ;  and  now  knowing  the 
cause  of  Lis  unexpected  flight,  of  which  they  were  ignorant 
before,  they  were  very  much  diaposed  to  believe  that  what 
he  now  alleged  was  truth.  But  Arsace  was  more  disturbed 
than  any  one,  and  distracted  by  a  tempest  of  difterent  cares 
and  thoughts.  She  was  inflamed  with  anger  against  Peto- 
siris, and  calling  to  mind  the  past,  resolved  how  she  might 
best  revenge  herself  upon  him.  She  looked  sometimes  at 
Thyamis,  and  then  again  at  Theagenea  :  and  was  alternately 
drawn  by  her  desires  towards  both.  Her  old  inclination  to 
the  former  revived ;  towards  the  latter  a  new  and  stronger 
fiame  hurried  her  away :  so  that  her  emotion  was  very  visiole 
to  aU  the  by-stauders.  After  some  struggle,  however,  re- 
covering herself,  asifi'rom  convulsive  seizure,  she  said,  "What 
madness  has  engaged  the  inhabitants  of  Bessa  in  this  expe- 
dition? and  you,  beautif id  and  graceful  youthsof  noble  birth, 
why  should  you  expose  yourselves  to  manifest  destruction 
for  a  band  of  marauders,  who,  if  they  were  to  come  to  a 
battle,  would  not  be  able  to  sustain  the  firat  shock  P  for  the 
troops  of  the  Great  King  are  not  so  reduced  as  not  to  have 
left  a  sufficient  force  in  the  city  to  surround  and  overwhelm 
all  of  j-ou,  although  the  viceroy  be  absent  in  a  foreign  wai-. 
But  since  the  pretext  of  this  expedition  is  of  a  private 
nature,  why  should  the  people  at  large  be  suiferers  in  a 
quarrel  in  which  they  have  no  concern  ?  Eather  let  the 
parties  determine  their  dispute  between  themselves,  and 
commit  their  cause  to  the  justice  and  judgment  of  the  gods. 
Let,  then,  the  inhabitants  both  of  Memphis  and  the 
Bessa  remain  at  peace ;  nor  causelessly  wage  war  .  ^ 
each  other.     Let  those  who  contend  for  the  priesthood  en- 
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gage  in  single  combat,  and  be  the  holy  dignity  the  prize  of 
the  conqueror." 

Arsace  was  heard  by  the  inhabitants  of  Memphis  with 
pleasure,  and  her  proposal  was  received  with  their  unani- 
mous applause.  They  suspected  the  wickedness  and  trea- 
chery of  Petosiris,  and  were  pleased  with  the  prospect  of 
transferring  to  his  single  person  the  sudden  danger  which 
threatened  the  whole  community.  But  the  bands  of  Bessa 
did  not  so  readily  agree ;  they  were  at  first  very  averse  to 
expose  their  leader  to  peril  in  their  behalf,  until  Thyamis  at 
length  persuaded  them  to  consent;  representing  to  them 
the  weakness  and  unskilfulness  of  Petosoris,  whereas  he 
should  engage  in  the  combat  with  every  possible  advantage 
on  his  side.  This  reflection  probably  influenced  Arsace  in 
proposing  the  single  combat.  She  hoped  to  obtain  by  it 
her  real  aim,  revenge  upon  Petosiris,  exposing  him  to  fight 
with  one  so  much  his  superior  in  skill  and  courage. 

The  preparations  for  the  encounter  were  now  made  w^ith 
all  celerity ;  Thyamis,  with  the  utmost  alaerity,  hastening  to 
put  on  what  still  he  wanted  to  complete  his.armour.  Thea- 
genes  encouraging  him,  secui'ely  buckled  on  his  arms,  and 
placed,  lastly,  a  helmet  on  his  head,  flashing  with  gold,  and 
with  a  lofty  crest. 

On  the  other  hand,  Petosiris  protested  against  the  combat. 
He  was  obliged  by  violence  to  put  on  his  arms  ;  and,  by  the 
command  of  Arsace,  was  thrust  out  of  the  gates.  Thyamis 
seeing  him — "  Do  you  observe,  Theagenes,'*  said  he,  "  how 
Petosiris  shakes  with  fear?" — "Yes,"  replied  the  other; 
"but  how  (reaumed  he)  will  you  use  the  victory  which 
seems  ready  to  your  hands  ;  for  it  is  no  common  foe  whom 
you  are  going  to  encounter,  but  a  brother?" — "Tou  say 
well ;"  he  returned,  "and  have  touched  the  very  subject  of 
my  thoughts.  I  intend  to  conquer  him  with  the  assistance 
of  the  gods,  but  not  to  kill  him.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  suflTer 
myself  to  be  so  far  transported  by  anger,  resentment,  ar 
ambition,  as  to  pursue  revenge  for  past  injuries,  or  purchase 
future  honours  at  the  expense  of  a  brother's  blood !  " 

"  You  speak  nobly,"  said  Theagenes ;  "  and  as  one  who 
feels  the  force  of  natural  ties ;  but  have  you  any  commands 
for  me  ?" — "  The  combat  I  am  going  to  engage  in,"  said 
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Thyamia,  "is  a  mere  trifle,  fit  to  be  deapiaed  ;  but  airico  For- 
tune BOmetimes  sports  with  mortals,  and  strange  ai-ctdents 
happen,  I  will  just  say,  that  if  I  prove  victor,  jou  shall 
accoinpany  nie  into  the  city,  live  with  me,  and  partake 
equally  with  myself,  of  everything  which  my  fortuue  and 
station  can  aflbrd.  But  if,  contrary  to  my  eipectation,  I 
should  be  vanquished,  you  sliaU  command  the  bands  of 
Bessa,  with  whom  you  are  in  great  favour,  and  shall  lead  for  a 
time  the  life  of  a  freebooter,  till  the  Deity  shall  place  you 
in  more  prosperous  circumstances."  Having  said  this,  they 
embraced  each  other  with  great  affection;  and  Theagenea 
sat  down  to  observe  the  issue  of  the  fight.  ■ 

In  this  situation  he  unconacioaslv  afforded  Arsace  an  J 
opportunity  of  feeding  herself  upon  his  presence,  a 
veyed  his  person,  and  gratified  at  least  her  eyes.*  Aai 
now  Thyamia  advanced  towards  Petosiria ;  but  Petosiris 
could  not  sustain  his  approacli,  and  on  his  first  movement 
turned  about  towards  the  gate,  and  attempted  to  re-enter 
the  city,  but  in  vain ;  for  those  who  were  stationed  at  the 
entrance  drove  him  back ;  and  those  who  wei-e  upon  the 
wails  gave  notice  throughout  the  whole  circuit  of  the  place, 
tbat  he  should  nowhere  be  admitted.  He  fled  then  as  fast 
as  he  could  around  the  city,  and  at  length  threw  away  his 
arms.  Thyamis  pursued  him ;  and  Theagenea  followed, 
■olicitouB  for  his  friend,  and  desirous  of  seeing  what  would 
bappen.  He  took  no  arms  with  him,  lest  it  might  appear 
that  he  came  to  assist  Thyamia  ;  but,  placing  his  spear  and 
shield  where  he  had  before  sat,  and  leaving  them  for  Arsace 
to  contemplate  in  his  stead,  he  attended  closely  on  the  steps 
of  the  brothers. 

Petoairia  was  not  yet  taken,  nor  was  he  far  in  advance ; 
he  was  every  minute  in  danger  of  being  reached,  and  had 
only  BO  ranch  the  advantage  of  the  course,  as  it  was  reaaon- 
ftble  to  auppoae  an  unarmed  man  would  have  over  one  who 
waa  in  armour.  In  this  manner  they  twice  circled  the 
walls  ;  but  the  third  time  Thyamis  approached  near  enough 
to  threaten  the  back  of  hia  brother  with  his  spear.  He 
called  on  him  to  stop  and  turn,  if  he  would  avoid  receiving  ] 

*  "  She  did  ao  course  o'er  my  exteriors  with  auoh  a  greedy  intent 
that  tba  appetite  of  her  eye  did  seem  to  scorch  me  up  like  a  bum 
bIms." — Merry  Wivea  of  Wu;d»or. 
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a  wound ;  the  multitude  meanwhile  upon  the  walls,  as  in  a 
theatre,  being  spectators  and  judges  of  the  contest. 

Just  at  this  instant,  either  the  interposition  of  the  Deity, 
I  I  or  the  caprice  of  Fortune,  who  rules  the  affairs  of  men,  iu- 
•  I  troduced  an  episode  upon  the  stage,  and  supplied,  as  if  out 
I  of  rivalry,  a  beginning  for  another  drama.  Calasiris,  who 
had  submitted  to  a  voluntary  exile,  and  had  supported  in- 
numerable perils,  both  by  sea  and  land,  in  oraer  to  avoid 
the  dreadful  sight,  was  brought  to  the  spot  at  that  very 
hour,  and  compelled  by  inevitable  fate  to  become  a  witness 
of  the  encounter  of  his  sons,  as  the  oracle  had  long  ago  fore- 
told he  should  be.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  near  enough  to 
see  what  was  passing  under  the  walls  of  Memphis — ^when 
he  recognised  his  children,  recollected  the  prophecy,  and 
saw  the  arms  of  one  of  them  raised  against  the  other,  he 
hastened  with  greater  speed  than  his  age  seemed  to  admit 
of,  (doing  violence  to  his  weight  of  years),  to  prevent  the 
dreaded  issue  of  the  combat. 

Having  nearly  reached  them,  he  exclaimed  with  all  his 
might — "  My  children !  what  mean  you  ?  what  madness  is 
this  ! "  They,  intent  on  what  they  were  themselves  en- 
gaged in,  did  not  recognise  their  father,  covered  as  he  was 
with  beggar's  weeds,  but  took  him  for  some  wandering 
vagrant,  who  was  probably  beside  himself.  Those  who  were 
on  the  walls,  wondered  at  his  so  rashly  exposing  himself 
between  the  combatants.  Others  laughed  at  what  they 
thought  his  mad  and  fruitless  efforts.  When  the  good  old 
man  perceived  that  he  was  not  known  under  these  mean 
garments,  he  cast  aside  the  tatters  under  which  he  was  dis- 
guised ;  let  his  sacred  locks  flow  down  upon  his  shoulders, 
threw  away  his  scrip  and  staff,  and  stood  before  them  with 
a  reverend  and  priest-like  aspect ;  gently  inclining  his  body, 
and  stretching  out  his  hands  as  a  suppliant :  his  tears  flowed 
^  apace,  while  he  exclaimed — "  O  my  sons,  I  am  Calasiris — I 
'  am  your  father — stay  your  hands — repress  your  fatal  rage- 
receive,  acknowledge,  and  reverence  your  parent." 

Almost  ready  to  swoon,  the  young  men  slackened  in  their 
course,  and  cast  themselves  before  his  feet,  hardly  believing 
what  they  saw ;  but  when  they  were  convinced  that  it  was 

!  really  Calasiris,  and  no  phantom,  they  embraced  his  knee^ 
and  clung  to  him,  then*  minds  labouring  with  various  and 
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conflicting  feelings.  They  wore  rejoiced  at  seeing  their 
father  unexpectedly  safe — they  were  ashanied  and  hurt  at 
tlie  cireuin  stances  in  which  he  had  found  them — they  were 
confused  and  solicitous  at  the  uncertainty  of  what  was  to 
follow. 

The  Bpeetators  from  the  city  j^zed  with  wonder  at  what 
was  passing,  and  observed  it  in  silence,  without  interfering. 
They  were,  in  a  manner,  astounded  with  ignorance  and  sur- 
prise, and  stood  like  figures  on  a  painter's  canvas,  rivetted 
upon  the  scene  before  them,  when  lo !  a  new  actress  made 
her  appearance  on  the  stage.  Cliariclea  followed  close  after 
Calasiris.  The  eye  of  a  lover  is  quick  as  lightning  in  recog- 
nising the  object  of  its  passion — a  single  gesture,  the  ibid  of 
a  garment,  seen  behind,  or  at  a  distance,  is  sufficient  to  con- 
firm its  conjectures.  When  siie  knew  Theagenes  afar  off, 
transported  at  the  long- wish ed-for  sight,  she  ran  frantickly 
towards  him,  and,  falling  on  his  neck,  embraced  him  closely, 
breathing  out  her  passion  in  inarticulate  murmurs. 

He,  when  he  saw  a  squalid  face,  disguised,  and  industri- 
ously discoloured,  ber  tattered  garments,  and  vile  appear- 
ance, repulsed  and  threw  her  from  him  with  disgust,  as 
some  common  beggar;  and  when  she  still  persisted,  and 
hindered  his  seeing  Calasiria  and  bis  children,  he  smote  her 
on  the  face.  She  softly  said  to  him — "0  Pythias,  have  you 
then  forgotten  the  torch  P  "  He,  startled  as  at  the  sudden 
stroke  of  an  arrow,  recognized  the  token  which  had  been 
agreed  upon  between  them  ;  and,  looking  at  the  countenauee 
of  Charielea,  which  broke  on  him  like  the  sun  from  behind 
a  cloud,  rushed  into  her  embrace.  All  those  upon  the  walls, 
including  Araace  herself,  who  swelled  with  displeasure  and 
already  viewed  Charielea  with  jealous  eyes,  were  overcome  i 
with  wonder,  as  at  acme  scenic  exhibition.  J 

The  unnatural  warfare  between  the  brothers    was  now! 
ended ;  the  tragedy  which  threatened  blood,  had  passed  into  ■ 
a  comedy.     The  father,  who  had  seen  them  armed  against 
each  other,  and  had  nearly  been  a  spectator  of  the  wounds 
of  one  of  them,  became  the  instrument  of  peace.*     He  who 
was  unable  to  avoid  the  fated  spectacle  of  his  sons'  hos- 

•  Ei'pii'?IC  airbs  iflrtra  irpirai'is— literallj,  be  became  the  pr* 
ndrat  or  manager,  Ac. 
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tilities,  was  fortunate  enougli  to  rule  the  issue  of  what  £iite 
had  ordered. 

They  recovered  their  father  after  a  ten  years'  exile ;  and 
they  hastened  to  crown  and  invest  him  again  with  the  en- 
signs of  that  dignity,  which  had  nearly  been  the  cause  of  a 
bloody  contest  between  them.  But  amid  all  these  successes 
the  love  scene  of  the  drama  triumphed — Theagenes  and 
Chariclea,  blooming  in  youth  and  beauty,  and  sparkling  with 
pleasure  at  having  recovered  one  another,  attracted  the  eyes 
j  of  every  beholder.  Nearly  the  whole  city  poured  out  through 
'the  gates,  and  a  multitude  of  every  age  and  sex  hurried  inte 
the  plain.  The  young  men  surrounded  Theagenes  ;  those  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  who  had  formerly  known  him,  crowded 
round  Thyamis;  the  maidens  who  already  indulged  in 
dreams  of  wedlock  followed  Oharicloa;  the  old  men  and 
priests  attended  upon  and  congratuled  Calasiris: — thus  a 
kind  of  sacred  procession  was  formed  upon  the  instant. 

Thyamis  dismissed  the  men  of  Bessa  with  much  grati- 
tude, and  many  thanks  for  their  ready  assistance.  He  pro- 
mised by  the  next  full  moon  to  send  them  a  hundred  oxen, 
a  thousand  sheep,  and  ten  drachmas  each ;  and  then,  placing 
his  neck  within  the  embrace  of  the  old  man,  he  supported 
on  one  side  the  tottering  steps  of  his  weary  father,  whom 
fatigue,  surprise,  and  joy  had  well  nigh  exhausted.  Peto- 
siris  on  his  side  did  the  same :  and  thus  they  led  him,  with 
lighted  torches,  and  the  applause  and  congratulations  of  the 
surrounding  multitude,  to  the  temple  of  Isis ;  pipes  and 
sacred  flutes  attending  the  procession,  and  stimulating  the 
spirits  of  the  young  to  activity  in  the  holy  dance.  Neither 
was  Arsace  herself  absent  from  the  ceremony,  for  with 
guards,  attendants,  and  much  pomp,  she  proceeded  to  the 
temple  of  Isis,  where  she  offered  gold  and  precious  stones, 
under  pretence  of  setting  an  example  to  the  city,  but  having 
eyes  for  Theagenes  alone,  and  gazing  upon  him  with 
more  eagerness  than  did  all  the  others ;  yet  the  pleasure 
she  received  was  not  unmixed.  Theagenes  held  Chariclea 
by  the  hand,  and  for  her  he  removed  the  surrounding  crowd, 
and  the  keen  stings  of  jealousy  sunk  deep  into  the  breast 
of  Arsace. 

But  Calasiris,  when  he  arrived  at  the  innermost  part  of 
the  temple,  threw  himself  on  his  face,  and  continued  so  long 
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proBtrate  and  motionless  at  the  feet  of  the  sacred  image, 
that  he  waa  near  expiring  under  emotion.  The  bystanders 
gently  raised  and  set  him  on  his  feet ;  and  when  with  diffi- 
culty, and  by  degrees,  he  eiime  to  hiinHelf,  he  poured  out  a 
libation  to  the  goddess,  and,  in  the  midst  of  towb  and 
prayers,  took  the  sacred  diadem  of  the  priesthood  from  his 
own  head,  and  placed  it  on  that  of  hia  son  Thyamis  ;  saying 
to  the  spectators — "  That  he  felt  himself  old,  and  saw  hiu 
end  approaching — that  his  eldest  son  was  his  lawful  suc- 
cessor m  the  office — and  that  he  possessed  the  needful 
vigour,  both  of  miod  and  body,  for  exercising  the  functions 

of  it." 

The  multitude  testified,  by  their  acclamations,  their  ap- 
probation of  what  he  said ;  and  he  retired  with  bis  sons,  and 
Theogenes,  to  those  apartments  of  the  temple  which  ore  set 
apart  for  the  high-prieat.  The  crowd  separated  to  their 
several  habitatioaa  ;  and  Araace  at  length  departed,  unwil- 
lingly, and  often  turning  back,  under  pretence  of  greater 
respect  to  the  goddess ;  at  last,  however  she  did  depart, 
casting  hack  her  eyes  as  long  as  possible  upon  Theagenea. 

Aa  aoon  as  she  arrived  at  her  palace,  she  hurried  to  her 
chamber,  and,  throwing  herself  upon  the  bed,  in  the  habit 
she  had  on,  lay  there  a  long  time  speechless.  She  was  u 
woman  ever  inclined  to  aensual  passion  ;  and  was  now  in- 
flamed above  measure  by  the  beauties  and  grace  of  The- 
agenea, which  eiceUed  any  she  had  ever  behdd.  She  con- 
tinued restless  and  agitated  all  night,  turning  &am  one  side 
to  the  other,  fetching  deep  and  frequent  sighs  ;  now  rising 
up,  and  again  falling  back  on  her  couch ;  now  tearing  off 
her  clothes,  and  then  again  throwing  herself  upon  her  bed ; 
calling  in  her  maids  without  cause,  and  dismissing  them 
without  orders.*  In  short,  her  unrestrained  love  would 
certainly  have  driven  her  into  frenzy,  had  not  an 


I 


"  Her  rage  was  but  a  minute'a,  and  'twaa  well — 
A  moment'^  more  biid  Blsin  her ;  but  tbe  while 

It  lasted  'twos  like  a  short  gUmpsa  of  lipll  : 
Nought's  mora  aublime  thiiD  energetic  bile, 

Though  horrible  to  see,  ;et  grand  to  tell, 
Likeucsan  warring  'gainst  a  incky  isle  ; 

And  tbe  deep  pa'^aious  fla^bing  through  her  form, 

Made  her  a  beiiutifiQ  embodied  storm." — Eycon. 
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Cybele  by  name,  her  bedchamber  woman,  well  acquainted 
with  her  secrets,  and  who  had  ministered  to  her  amours, 
hurried  into  the  chamber. 

Nothing  had  escaped  her  notice,  and  she  now  came  to  .add 
fuel  to  the  flame  ;  thus  addressing  her : — "  What  ails  you, 
my  dear  mistress  ?  What  new  passion  tortures  you  ?  Whose 
countenance  has  raised  such  a  flame  in  my  nursling's  soul  ? 
Is  there  any  one  foolish  or  insolent  enough  to  overlook  or 
contemn  advances  from  you?  Can  any  mortal  see  your 
charms  unmoved,  and  not  esteem  your  favours  as  a  most 
supreme  felicity  ?  Conceal  nothing  from  me,  my  sweet  child. 
He  must  be  made  of  adamant,  indeed,  whom  my  arts  cannot 
soften.  Only  tell  me  your  wishes,  and  I  will  answer  for  the 
success  of  them.  Tou  have  more  than  once  made  trial  of 
my  skill  and  fidelity."  With  these  and  such  like  insinua- 
ting persuasions,  and  falling  at  the  feet  of  Arsace,  she  en- 
treated her  to  disclose  the  cause  of  her  sufferings  and  agita- 
tions.   The  princess  at  last,  composing  herself  a  little,  said — ■ 

"  Good  nurse !  I  have  received  a  deeper  wound  than  I 
have  ever  yet  felt ;  and  though  I  have  frequently,  on  similar 
occasions,  successfully  experienced  your  abilities,  I  doubt 
whether  they  can  avail  me  now.  The  war  which  threatened 
our  walls  yesterday,*  has  ended  without  bloodshed,  and  has 
settled  into  peace ;  but  it  has  been  the  cause  of  raising  a 
more  cruel  war  within  my  bosom,  and  of  inflicting  a  deep 
wound,  not  on  any  part  of  my  body,  but  on  my  very  soul, 
by  offering  to  my  view,  in  a  luckless  hour,  that  foreign 
youth  who  ran  near  Thyamis  during  the  single  combat, 
xou  must  know  whom  I  mean,  for  his  beauty  shone  so 
transcendently  among  them  all,  as  to  be  conspicuous  to  the 
rudest  and  most  insensible  to  love,  much  more  to  one  of 
your  matured  experience.  Wherefore  my  dearest  nurse, 
now  that  you  know  my  wound,  employ  all  your  skill  to  heal 
it ;  call  up  every  art,  work  with  every  spell  and  will  which 
years  have  taught  you,  if  you  would  have  your  mistress  sur- 
vive ;  for  it  is  in  vain  for  me  to  think  of  living,  if  I  do  not 
enioy  this  young  man." 

"  I  believe  I  know  the  youth  of  whom  you  speak,"  replied 

*  The  original  has  rrifiepov,  to-day ;  but  that  must  be  an  oversight, 
fur  a  little  before  it  is  said  that  Arsace  continued  aU  nigkt,  iravvvxio^» 
in  agitation. 
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the  old  woman ;  "  hia  cbeat  and  shouldera  were  broad ;  his 
neck,  atmght  and  noble  ;  bis  stature,  raiaed  above  bis  fel- 
lows ;  and  he  outahone,  in  abort,  every  one  around  bim  : — 
his  eyes  sparkling  with  animation,  yet  their  fire  tempered 
with  aweetneaa ;  bis  beautiful  locka  clustered  on  his 
shouldera ;  and  the  first  down  of  youth  appeiired  upon  bis 
cheek.  AnoutJandiah  wench,  not  without  beauty,  but  of  un- 
common impudence,  ran  suddenly  uj)  to  him,  embraced  bim, 
and  bung  upon  his  nock. — Is  not  this  the  man  you  mean  ?  " 

"It  is  indeed,"  replied  Araace;  "I  well  remember  the 
last  circumstance  you  mention ;  and  that  etroUing  buBBV, 
whose*  home-apun  made-up  charms  have  nothing  more  in 
them  than  common,  but  are,  alas!  much  more  fortunate 
than  mine,  since  they  have  obtained  for  her  such  a  lover. 

The  old  woman  amiled  at  this,  and  said, — "Be  of  good 
cheer,  my  child ;  the  stranger  juat  now,  perhaps,  tliinks  his 
present  miatreas  handsome ;  but  if  I  can  make  him  poasegBoi' 
of  your  beauties  he  will  find  himself  to  have  exchanged  brass 
for  gold,+  and  will  look  with  disdain  upon  that  conceited 
and  saucy  strumpet." — "  Only  do  this,  my  dearest  Cybele, 
and  you  will  cure,  at  once,  two  dreadful  distempers — love 
and  jealousy ;  you  will  free  me  from  one,  and  satisfy  the 
other." — "Be  it  my  care,"  replied  the  nurse,  "to bring  this 
about ;  do  you,  in  the  mean  time,  compose  yourself;  take  a 
little  rest ;  do  not  despair  before  the  trial,  but  clierisb 
soothing  hope."  Having  said  tbia,  she  took  up  the  lamp, 
and,  shutting  the  door  of  the  chamber,  went  away. 

Soon  after  sunrise,  taking  one  of  the  eunuchs  of  the 
pala<je  with  her,  and  ordering  a  maid  to  follow  her  with 
cakest  and  other  requisites  for  sacrifice,  she  hastened  to  the 
temple  of  lais.  Upon  arriving  at  the  entrance,  she  aaid — 
she  came  to  ofier  a  sacrifice  for  her  mistress  Arsace,  who 
had  been  disturbed  by  portentous  dreams,  and  wiahed  to 
propitiate  the  goddess.  One  of  the  vergers  opposed, 
and  sent  her  away,  telling  her — "that  the  temple 
waa  overwhelmed  with  sorrow — that  Calasiria,  returned 
from  his  long  exile,  bad  feasted  with  his  friend  the  evening 

kf  Like  GlauQua  with  Diomed  in  the  Ilind,  vL  235. 
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before,  unbending  hia  mind  with  unusual  cheerfulness  and 
mirtb : — after  the  entertainment  he  made  a  libation,  and 
poured  out  many  prayers  to  the  goddess — he  told  his  sons 
that  they  would  not  see  him  much  longer — and  earnestly  re- 
commended to  their  protection  the  young  G-reeks  who  came 
with  him  ;  begging  them  to  have  the  tenderest  care  of,  and 
assist  them  in  everything: — ^he  then  retired  to  rest;  and 
whether  excess  of  joy  had  relaxed  his  nerves  and  exhausted 
his  spirits  more  than  his  old  and  worn-out  frame  could  bear, 
or  whether  he  had  asked,  and  obtained,  this  favour  of  the 
gods,  towards  cock-crowing  he  was  found  to  have  expired, 
/  by  his  sons,  who,  alarmed  at  his  presages,  had  watched  over 
^  him  all  night.  And  now,"  continued  he,  **  we  have  sent  into 
the  city,  to  assemble  together  the  rest  of  the  priestly  caste, 
that  we  may  celebrate  his  funeral  rites  according  to  the 
custom  of  our  country.  You  must  therefore  retire ;  for  it 
is  not  lawful  for  any  one,  except  the  priests,  to  enter  the 
temple,  much  less  to  sacrifice,  for  at  least  seven  days.*' 

"  What  then  will  become  of  the  Grecian  strangers  during 
this  interval?"  said  Cybele? — "  Thyamis,"  he  replied, 
"  our  new  high-priest,  has  ordered  apartments  to  be  fitted 
up  for  them,  beyond  its  precincts;  and  they  are  even 
now  complying  with  our  custom,  by  quitting  the  temple, 
and  during  this  melancholy  space  of  time,  will  lodge  with- 
out." 

The  old  woman,  thinking  this  an  admirable  occasion  to 
spread  her  nets  and  prepare  her  snares,  said,  "  Good  verger, 
now  is  the  time  to  be  of  service  to  the  strangers,  and  to 
oblige  Ari»ace,  sister  of  the  Great  King.  You  know  how 
ibnd  she  is  of  Greeks,  and  how  ready  to  show  hospitality  to 
foreigners;  let  these  young  people  know,  that  with  the 
knowledge,  and  by  the  consent  of  Thyamis,  apartments  are 
prepared  for  them  in  our  palace," 

The  verger,  suspecting  nothing  of  Cybele's  designs,  ima- 
gined that  he  was  doing  a  very  good  office  for  the  strangers 
if  he  could  get  them  received  into  the  Viceroy's  palace ; 
that  he  should  also  oblige  those  who  asked  this  of  him,  and 
hurt  nobody.  He  sought  therefore  Theagenes  and  Cha- 
riclea.  He  found  them  drowned  in  tears,  and  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow.  "You  do  not  act,"  said  he,  "  conformably  to 
the  principles  of  your  country  or  religion  in  lamentin/^^  so 
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eeply  the  departure  of  a  holy  man,  who,  besides,  foretold 
it  to  you,  and  forbade  you  to  grieve  at  it.  Eeoaon  and  tho 
divine  word  should  rather  eucourage  you  to  attend  him. 
mentally,  with  rejoicing  and  congratulation  as  resting  from 
his  labours,  and  having  exchanged  this  troublesome  state 
for  a  better.  On  your  own  account,  however,  I  can  exeiwu 
your  giving  way,  at  firat,  to  grief,  having  lost  your  father, 
your  protector,  and  chief  support ;  but  you  must  not  de- 
spair; Thyamis  succeeds  not  only  to  his  father's  dignity, 
but  to  bis  affections  towards  you,  He  baa  manifested  tbe 
t  regard  for  you.  His  first  thoughts  have  been  for 
r  accommodatiou.  He  has  been  nble  to  procure  a  retreat 
for  you,  so  splendid,  as  not  only  foreigners  in  low  estate 
like  j'ou,  but  the  ^eatest  of  the  inhabitants,  would  emv 
Follow  then  this  woman,"  pointing  to  Cybele — "  consider 
her  as  your  mother,  and  accept  the  hospitality  to  which  sJie 
will  introduce  you." 

Theagenes  and  Chariclea  did  as  they  were  directed.  Grief 
had  so  overwhelmed  their  faculties,  that  they  hardly  kuew 
what  tbey  were  about ;  and  in  their  present  forlorn  state  were 
willing  to  fly  to  any  refuge.  But  eould  they  have  foreaeeu 
the  comities  which  awaited  them  in  the  liouse  they  were 
about  to  enter,  they  would  have  shrunk  hack,  fortune, 
whose  sport  they  were,  seemed  now  to  promise  them  a  short 
apace  for  rest,  and  a  prospect  of  joy,  only  to  pliuige  them 
deeper  in  misfortunes.  They  went  voluntary  prisoners ; 
and  young,  strangers,  and  ansuspBctlng,  deceived  by  the 
fair  show  of  hospitality,  they  delivered  themselves  up  to 
their  enemy.  Thus  sohject  is  a  wandering  life  to  the  cloud 
of  error,  and  thus  easily  is  the  unhappy  traveller  deluded 
and  imposed  upon. 

The  lovers,  when  they  arrived  at  the  viceregal  palaec, 
and  saw  its  maguihcent  vestibules  (far  more  splendid  than 
any  private  house),  the  guards,  and  array  of  attendauts 
and  courtiers,  were  surprised  and  disturbed,  observiug  the 
Iiabitation  to  be  very  much  beyond  what  was  suitable  to  the 
present  condition  of  their  fortunes.  However,  they  fol- 
lowed Cybele,  who  exhorted  anU  encouraged  them — called 
them  lier  friends  and  children,  and  bid  them  form  the  most 
|)leasing  expectations  for  their  future.  At  length,  when 
slie  had  brought  them  to  her  own  apartment,  which  wa» 
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remote  and  private,  she  caused  them  to  sit  down,  and  thus 
addressed  them : 

"  My  children,  I  am  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  your 
present  sorrow;  and  that  you  lament,  with  great  reason, 
/the  death  of  the  high  priest,  Calasiris,  who  was  in  the  place 
^  of  a  father  to  you ;  but  it  is  proper  for  you  now  to  tell  me 
who  you  are,  and  from  whence  you  come.  So  far  I  know, 
that  you  are  Greeks ;  and,  as  I  judge  from  your  appearance, 
of  a  good  family  ;  for  a  countenance  so  ingenuous,  so  graceful 
and  engaging  an  air,  bespeak  a  noble  race.  But  from  what 
country  and  city  of  Greece  you  come,  and  by  what  chance 
you  have  wandered  hither,  I  ^nsh  to  know;  and  it  will  be  for 
your  interest  to  acquaint  me,  that  I  may  inform  my  mistress 
Arsace,  the  sister  of  the  Great  King,  and  wife  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  viceroys,  Oroondates.  She  is  hospitable, 
refined,  and  a  lover  of  the  Greeks.  When  she  has  had 
some  previous  information  about  you,  you  will  appear  before 
her  with  less  embarrassment,  and  more  honour.  And  what- 
ever you  disclose,  will  not  be  to  an  entire  stranger,  for  I  also 
am  a  Greek  by  nation.  I  am  a  native  ot  Lesbos.  I  was 
brought  here  a  captive ;  but  I  find  my  life  in  captivity  plea- 
santer  than  any  I  could  have  hoped  to  pass  at  home,  for 
I  enjoy  the  entire  confidence  of  my  mistress ;  she  sees  only 
with  my  eyes,  and  hears  with  my  ears ;  but  I  make  use  of 
the  credit  I  have  with  her  to  introduce  only  worthy  and 
honourable  persons  to  her  acquaintance." 

Theagenes,  comparing  in  her  mind  what  Cybele  now  said, 
with  the  behaviour  of  Arsace  the  day  before ;  recollecting 
how  intently  she  had  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him,  and  calling 
to  memory  her  wanton  signs  and  glances,*  foreboded  no 
good  to  himself  from  what  was  to  follow:  he  prepared, 
however,  to  say  something  in  answer  to  Cybele,  when 
Chariclea  whispered  in  his  ear — "Hemember  that  I  am 
your  sister  in  what  you  are  going  to  say."  He,  taking  the 
hint,  began — 

"  You  know  alreadv.  Mother !  that  we  are  Greeks — this 

**  Fie — ^fie  upon  her  ! 


There's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip ; 
Nay,  her  foot  speaks ;  her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
Afc  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body." 

Troilus  and  Cressida. 
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■"young  womau  ia  my  sister — our  parents  were  carried  off  by 
piratea^we  set  out  in  senrcb  of  them,  and  ourselves  met 
with  worse  fortunes,  falling  into  the  hands  of  cruel  men, 
nho  robbed  us  of  our  all,  which  was  considerable,  and  were, 
■with  difficulty,  persuaded  to  spare  our  lives.  Some  pitying 
deity  brought  us  acquainted  with  the  hero  Calasiris  (now  / 
beatified) ;  under  his  guidance  we  arrived  here,  flattering 
oorselves  that  we  should  spend  the  remainder  of  our  lives 
under  his  protection ;  but  now  we  are  as  you  see,  left  alone:, 
and  desolat-e ;  bereft  of  our  own  parents,  and  of  him  wlio 
promised  to  supply  the  place  of  them.  This  is  our  present 
situation.  To  vou  we  return  our  best  thanks  for  your  good 
oKices  and  hospitality  ;  and  you  would  greatly  enhance  the 
favour  by  suffering  us  to  live  retired,  nnd  by  ourselt'es ; 
deferring,  for  some  time  at  least,  the  favour  you  hinted  at, 
that  of  introducing  us  to  Arsace.  Strangers,  wanderers, 
and  unfortunate  as  ive  are,  we  are  very  unfit  to  appear  in 
her  splendid  court.  Acquaintance  and  intercourse  are  best 
suited  for  those  who  are  of  equal  rank."  Cybele  could  hardly 
restrain  herself  at  this  intelligence.  She  betrayed,  by  her 
countenance,  evident  marks  of  the  joy  she  felt  at  hearing  ■ 
that  Chariclea  was  the  sister  of  Theagenes,  concluding  that] 
she  would  now  bti  no  obstacle  to  the  aojorous  designs  of  herT 


"  Fair  youth,"  said  she,  "  jou  will  have  different  sen- 
timents of  Arsace  when  you  are  acquainted  with  her.  She 
condescends,  and  accommodates  herself  to  every  kind  of 
fortune.  She  has  a  particular  pleasure  in  comforting  and 
assisting  those  who  have  met  with  unworthy  treatment. 
Though  she  is  by  birth  a  Persian,  in  disposition  she  is  a 
GrecK.  She  delights  in  the  company  and  conversation  of 
those  who,  like  yourselves,  are  lately  come  from  Greece. 
She  greatly  affects  both  the  Grecian  ways  and  manners: 
be  of  good  cheer  then ;  you  will  not  fail  to  receive  everv 
attention  and  honour  which  a  man  can  wish  for,  and  yoiir 
sister  will  be  her  companion  and  favourite.  But  now  tell 
me  your  names  '(  Having  heard  them,  she  ran  to  Arsac-?, 
ordering  them  to  wait  her  return,  and  giving  directions  to  her 
portress  (an  old  woman  like  herself,)  not  to  suffer  a 
to  enter  the  apartment,  nor  to  permit  those  who  wereiiisida  J 
to  leave  it. 

si2 
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"  But,"  said  the  other,  "  what  if  your  son  Achsmenes 
should  return ;  he  went  out  just  before  your  departure  to 
the  temple,  in  order  to  get  some  application  to  his  eyes, 
which  are  still  very  troublesome  to  him  ?" — "  !N"either  must 
he  enter,"  replied  she;  "make  fast  the  doors,  and  tell 
him  that  I  am  gone  away,  and  have  taken  the  key  with 
me." 

The  portress  did  as  she  was  directed ;  and  Cybele  was 
no  sooner  departed  than  the  unhappy  lovers  could  no  longer 
restrain  their  bitter  thoughts  and  lamentations.  Almost  in 
the  same  instant  he  cried  out  "  O  Chariclea !" — She,  "  0 
Theagenes  !"  They  proceeded  to  deplore  their  misfortunes 
in  the  same  frame  of  mind  and  nearly  in  the  same  words. 
They  mingled  embraces  with  their  complaints,  and  kisses 
with  their  tears.  The  remembrance  of  Calasiris  drove  them 
at  last  into  audible  grief;  into  cries  and  sobs ;  Chariclea 
particularly,  who  had  known  him  longer — who  had  expe- 
rienced more  of  his  attention,  benevolence,  and  affection. 
"  O  Calasiris  !"  she  cried  out,  as  well  as  her  sobs  would  let 
her,  "  for  I  can  no  longer  call  you  by  the  sweet  name  of 
father ;  the  evil  genius  who  persecutes  me,  has  on  all  sides 
deprived  me  of  that  endearing  appellation.  My  real  father 
I  have  never  known.  I  betrayed,  alas !  and  deserted 
him  who  adopted  me;*  and  have  lost  him  who  received, 
preserved,  comforted,  and  instructed  me ;  and  the  cus- 
tom of  the  priests  does  not  permit  me  to  pay  the  last 
tribute  of  tears  over  his  dear  remains.  Yet,  0  my  pre- 
server (and  I  will  once  more  call  you  father),  here  at  least, 
while  I  may,  I  will  pour  out  a  libation  to  you  with  my  tears, 
and  give  you  offerings  from  my  hair."  So  saying,  she 
plucked  handfuls  from  her  beauteous  tresses.  Theagenes 
caught  her  hands,  and  besought  her  to  forbear. 

She,  however  proceeded  in  tragic  strain  f — "  Why  do  T 
continue  to  live,  deprived  of  such  a  hope  ?  Calasiris  is 
gone! — the  support  of  my  wanderings— my  leader  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  only  guide  to  my  native  one — he  who 
done  could  lead  me  to  the  knowledge  of  my  parents — our 
comfort  in  adversity,  our  defender  from  misfortune,  our 
strength,  and  stay,  is  lost ;  and  has  left  us,  a  miserable  pair, 
ignorant  and  forlorn,  in  a  foreign  land.  For  want  of 
*  Chariclea.  f  H^e  eTrirpayutSfi, 
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gnidance,  it  is  imposaible  for  us  to  coDtiniie  our  journey. 
That  grave,  bland,  wise,  and  of  a  truth,  hoary,*  soul 
ia  6ed,  and  will  not  see  the  event  of  its  labours  on  our 
Dehalf," 

While  she  was  going  on  thus  dolefully,  and  Theagenes, 
though  he  felt  deeply  for  himself,  waa  attempting  to  coai- 
pose  her,  and  to  repress  the  yiolent  expressions  of  her  grief, 
AehEnienea  returned ;  and  finding  the  doors  fast,  inquired 
of  the  old  portreaa  the  reason.  She  told  him,  that  it  vas 
by  his  mother's  order.  While  he  was  wondering  what 
could  be  her  motive,  he  heard  Chariclea  lamenting  within ; 
and  stooping  dowu,  and  looking  through  the  crevices  of  the 
door,  he  could  easily  see  what  passed  in  the  chamber. 
Again  he  asked  the  old  woman  who  those  were  whom  he 
Baw  within.  She  told  him — "  She  knew  no  more  of  them, 
than  that  they  were  a  youth  and  maiden,  foreigners,  as  she 
guessed,  whom  Cybele  had  not  long  before  brought  with  her." 

Again  he  stooped  down,  and  took  a  more  careful  survey 
of  them.  Charielea  was  entirely  unknown  to  him.  Yet  he 
admired  her  beauty,  and  figured  to  himself  what  it  must  be 
when  not  obscured  by  dejection,  and  overwhelmed  with 
grief;  and  his  admiration  began  to  lead  him  insensibly  into 
love.  As  for  Theagenes,  he  had  some  distant  and  obscure 
recollection  of  having  seen  him  before.  While  he  was  gaiing 
on  one,  and  then  trying  to  recall  the  other  to  hia  mind, 
Cybele  returned.  She  had  told  Araace  everything  she  had 
done,  relative  to  the  young  pair.  She  congratulated  her  on 
her  good  fortune,  which  had  effected  without  trouble  what 
she  could  else  hardly  have  hoped  to  obtain  by  a  thousand 
gchemea  and  contrivances  ;  which  had  lodged  her  lover  under 
her  own  roof,  and  afforded  her  the  unrestrained  and  unsus- 
pected liberty  of  seeing,  and  being  seen  by  him. 

With  this  discourse  she  stimulated  her  passion  to  such  a, 
degree,  that  she  could  scarcely  prevent  her  hastening  to  an 
immediate  interview  with  Theagenes,  by  suggesting  that 
it  should  not  take  place  while  as  yet  her  face  was  pale,  jind 
her  eyes  swelled,  from  the  distraction  in  which  she  t<iid 
puased  the  preceding  night.  She  advised  her  te  con'iiiisi' 
herself  for  that  day,  and  stay  till  she  had  recoifjfd  hcv 

'  jrnXiiit— IiDary,  venerable.  See  usea  of  the  word  iti  Scroti  »n.i 
Idddell'a  Lexicon. 
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former  beauty.  She  arranged  with  her  how  she  was  to  treat 
and  manage  her  guests ;  and  left  her  full  of  hopes  and 
flattering  expectations.  Then  returning  to  her  apartment, 
and  coming  upon  her  son  employed  as  he  was  about  the  door, 
she  asked  him  what  he  was  so  curiously  prying  into. 

"  I  am  examining  the  strangers  within,"  said  he  ;  "  who 
are  they  ? — whence  do  they  come  ?" — "  It  is  not  permitted 
you  to  know,''  she  replied;  "nay,  I  advise  you  to  conceal 
what  you  have  already  discovered  of  them ;  and  to  avoid 
their  company  as  much  as  possible,  for  such  is  my  mistress's 
pleasure."  The  young  man,  easily  persuaded  by  his  mother, 
retired;  comprehending  that  Theagenes  was  reserved  for 
the  private  gratification  of  Arsace,  and  saying  to  himself  as 
he  went  away — "  Is  not  this  the  man  whom  I  received  from 
the  Commandant  Mithranes,  to  carry  to  Oroondates,  that  he 
might  be  sent  to  the  Great  King? — Was  he  not  taken 
away  from  me  by  Thyamis,  and  the  men  of  Bessa,  when  I 
narrowly  hazarded  my  life,  and  was  almost  the  only  one  ol 
the  party  who  escaped  ? — It  surely  is  so,  if  I  can  believe  my 
eyes,  which  are  now  better,  and  serve  me  nearly  as  well  as 
ever.  Besides,  I  heard  that  Thyamis  returned  here  yester- 
day, and,  after  a  single  combat  vdth  his  brother,  recovered 
the  priesthood.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  man  I  mean  :  for 
the  present,  however,  I  will  conceal  my  knowledge  of  him, 
and  observe  in  silence  my  mistress's  intentions  with  regard 
to  these  young  people." — Thus  he  muttered  to  himself. 

Cybele  hastened  to  her  guests,  and  detected  some  traces 
of  the  sorrows  which  had  them  employed  in  her  absence;  for 
though,  at  the  noise  she  made  in  opening  the  doors,  they  endea- 
voured to  compose  their  dress  and  looks  and  manner  as  well 
as  they  were  able,  yet  they  could  not  conceal  from  the  pene- 
trating old  woman  that  they  had  been  agitated  and  in  tears. 

"  My  dear  children,  she  cried  out,  "  why  do  I  see  this  ill- 
timed  grief,  when  you  ought  to  rejoice,  and  congratulate 
yourselves  upon  your  good  fortune  ?  Arsace  manifests  the 
kindest  disposition  towards  you ;  she  will  permit  you  to 
come  into  her  presence  to-morrow,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
has  ordered  you  to  be  received  and  treated  with  every  atten- 
tion and  regard.  Dry  then  these  unseasonable  and  childish 
tears,  clear  your  countenances,  and  compose  and  conform 
yourselves  in  everything,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  your 
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reat    betiefc^^tress." — "  The  remembrance    of    CalasiriB," 

d  Theugenes,  "  and  the  loss  we  have  sustained  in  being 

m  deprived  of  his  friendly  attentions,  culled  forth  our 

fc  tears." — "This  ia  foolish,"  said  the  old  womnn  ;  "why  are 

^■^u  so  affected  at  so  common  and  trifling  nn  event  ?     Cala- 

it  an  adopted  father,  and,  by  the  courae  of  nature, 

J&ould  not  last  long;  whereaa  you  are  now  in  favour  with 

sae  who  will  shower  upon  you  rank,  riches,  pleasures,  everj- 

'■^ins  which  your  age  (now  that  you  are  in  the  bloom  of 

luth)  can  enjoy,  or  your  warmest  wishes  hope  for.     Look 

1  Arsace  as  your  good  geniuB— aa  your  goddess  Fortune — 

mdfkll  down  before  her!     Only  be  ruled  by  me  in  what 

p  you  are  to  approach  her,  and  comport  yourselven 

he  admits  you  to  an  interview ;  conform  yourselves 

(  her  pleasure,  and  obey  her  orders ;  for  she  is  young,  ii 

mcess,  proud  also  of  her  beauty,  and  will  not  bear  to  havu 

p  will  disputed,  or  her  commands  disregarded."* 

TheageueB  made  no  answer,  his  mind  misgiving  him  thiit 

latters  of  an  unworthy  and  unwelcome  nature  were  being 

inted  at.    In  the  meantime  some  eunuchs  arrived,  bringing 

ith  them,  in  golden  dislies,  delicacies  which  remained  from 

e  royal  table,  which  were  in  the  highest  degree  sumptuous 

i  choice-t    After  saying  that  their  mistress  sends  them 

I;  of  honour  to  the  strangers,  and  having  placed  them 

3on  the  board,  they  departed.     The  young  people,  at  the 

iggestion  of  Ojbele,    and  that  they  might  not  seem   to 

BHpise  the  favour  of  the  princess,  just  tasted  what  was  set 

"em:  and  thelike  honour  was  repeated  to  them  in  the 

IS  well  as  on  other  days.  Early  the  next  morning  the 

me  eunuchs  again  appeared,  and  thus  addressed  Theagenes: 

"Moat  enviable  among  men!    you  are  sent  for  by  my 

•  "  To  hear  aad  to  obey  had  been  Jrom  birth 
The  law  of  six  around  her ;  to  fulfil 
All  phantasies  which  yielded  joy  or  mirtl) 

Had  beea  her  slavea'  chief  pleasure,  as  her  will.*' — 

Dob  Juan,  v.  102. 

•f  Among  the  FersiacB  it  woa  held  a,  great  marl  of  honour  to  aead 

dUiea  from  their  tables  to  those  whom  <£ey  favoured.    See  XeDophoD, 

feprrD.  Book  VIII.  2,  3.  "Ona  St  TrdpaTi9ii^.  Tiira  Travra  irA.i^  B'-gaiiriis 

^       oJ  ffiiWHB-l-Di  xpil<raivTa,  litlilov  olf  ail  0vv\otTO  riiv  (pl\<av  )tvif 

■  it/Si'iKWiBai  4  ift\ofpoavvtiv.     Tha  reader  will  of  aourse  remem- 

M  of  tha  Like  ouatom  ia  Scripture,  Oeu.  liiii.  31. 
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inistreds:  she  has  ordered  us  to  introdace  you  to  ber 
presence — an  honour  and  happiness  which  fiedls  to  the  lot  of 
very  few."  He  paused  a  little  :  at  length  he  arose,  with  a 
very  unwilling  air :  and  asked, — "  If  he  alone  were  sent  for, 
and  not  his  sister  also  ?" — "  He  only,  at  present,"  they 
replied :  "  his  sister  should  have  a  private  interview  another 
time ;  now  several  of  the  Persian  nobles  were  with  Arsace ; 
and  besides,  it  was  the  custom  that  men  and  women  should 
be  separately  received  and  admitted  to  an  audience." 
Theagenes,  stooping,  whispered  to  Chariclea: — "  All  is  not 
right ;  this  is  most  suspicious." — She  softly  advised  him,  not 
at  first  to  contradict  Arsace,  but  to  feign  a  willingness  to 
comply  with  every  thing  which  was  desired  of  him. 

He  then  followed  his  conductors  who  officiously  instructed 
him  in  what  manner  he  should  address  and  converse  with 
the  princess ;  and  what  ceremonies  and  obeisances  were 
usual  and  necessary  in  apearing  before  her :  but  he  answered 
nothing.  At  length  they  arrived  in  her  presence:  they 
found  her  sitting  on  a  lofty  throne — ^her  dress  gorgeous  with ' 
gold  and  purple — ^her  tiara  and  necklace  sparkling  with  the 
most  costly  gems — and  her  whole  person  set  off  with  all  the 
appliances  of  art — her  guards  standing  around  her,  and  some 
of  the  principal  nobles  and  magistrates  sitting  on  each  side. 
Theagenes  was  neither  dazzled  nor  confounded  by  aU  this 
splendour:  he  forgot,  in  a  moment,  the  simulated  com- 
plaisance which  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  Chariclea: 
rather  did  he  feel  his  pride  rebel  at  sight  of  the  Persian 
pomp :  neither  bending  the  knee,  nor  prostrating  himself, 
but  with  an  erect  countenance* — **  Hail,"  he  said,  "  O  royal 
Arsace!"  They  in  the  presence  were  indignant,  and  a 
murmur  of  disapprobation  ran  through  the  circle :  every  one 
blamed  the  daring  rudeness  of  Theagenes,  who  presumed  to 
address  the  princess  without  the  usual  prostration.  But 
ehe,  smiling,  said — 

"  Forgive  a  foreigner,  unaccustomed  to  forms ;  and,  above 

*  **  He  stood  like  Atlas  with  a  world  of  words 

About  his  ears,  and  nathlees  would  not  bend ; 
The  blood  of  all  his  line's  Castilian  lords 

Boil'd  in  his  veins  and  rather  than  descend 
To  stain  his  pedigree  a  thousand  swords 

A  thousand  time  of  him  had  made  an  end." — 

Don  Juan,  v.  104. 
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a  Greek,  infected  with  the  national  contempt  towarila 
j-E'raiana."  And  then  she  raised  the  tiara  from  her  head,  to 
the  aatouiahment,  and  manifest  dislike,  of  those  about  her  ; 
for  this  is  what  the  viceroys  do  when  they  return  the  salute 
of  thoae  who  pay  them  homage.  "  Be  of  good  cheer, 
stranger,"  said  she,  by  an  interpreter  (for  though  she  under- 
stood Greek  she  did  not  speak  ifc) ;  "if  you  desire  anything, 
scruple  not  to  acquaint  me,  nor  doubt  to  obtain  your  wish:" 
and  then  making  a  signal  to  lier  eunuchit,  she  dismissed  him. 
and  he  was  ceremonioualy  re-conducted,  with  a  train  of 
guards,  to  his  apartments. 

Achtemenes  having  now  had  a  nearer  view  of  him,  recol- 
lected him  well — wondered  at,  yet  auapected  the  cause  of 
the  honours  which  were  paid  him,  but  kept  the  silence 
which  was  recommended  to  him  by  his  mother.  Arsace 
proceeded  to  receive  her  nohlea  at  an  entertainment,  appa- 
rently out  of  respect  to  them,  but  really  to  celebrate  her  own 
joy  at  having  had  an  interview  with  Theagenes.  To  him  she 
sent  not  only  portions  of  the  viands  set  before  her,  as  usual, 
but  carpets  and  embroidered  tapestrv,  the  work  of  Tyriau 
and  Lydian  skill.  She  seat  likewise  two  beautiful  slaves  to 
wait  upon  them — a  maid  to  Chariclea,  and  a  boy  to  Thea- 
genes, both  from  Ionia,  and  in  the  bloom  of  youth. 

She  was  urgent  with  Cybele  to  lose  no  time,  but  to  bring 
about,  as  soon  as  possible,  uhat  she  had  so  much  at  heart ; 
for  her  passion  was  now  too  strong  for  her  endurance. 
Cybele,  accordingly,  was  to  relax  none  of  her  endeavours, 
but  was  to  circumvent  Theagenes  vrith  all  her  arts.  Slie 
did  not  openly  explain  the  wishes  of  her  mistress,  but  gave 
him  to  guess  at  them  by  hints  and  circumlocutions.  She 
magnified  her  good-will  towards  him — ^took  every  occasion  to 
extol  the  beauties  of  her  person,  as  well  those  which  appeared 
to  every  beholder  as  those  which  her  attire  kept  concealed ; 
she  commended  her  graceful  manners  and  amiable  dlspositiou, 

tnd  assured  him  that  a  brave  and  handsome  youth  was  cer- 
n  of  finding  favour  with  her.     All  this  while  she  endea- 

touied  in  what  she  said  to  sound  his  temper,  whether  it 
^ere  amorous  and  easily  inflamed. 

Theagenes  thanked  her  I'or  her  good  inclinations  towards 

[  the  Greeks,  and  professed  himself  obliged  by  the  peculiar 

uiduesB  and  benevolence  with  which  she  had  treated  liim. 
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But  all  her  innuendoes,  relating  to  other  matters,  he  passed 
over,  and  appeared  as  though  he  did  not  understand  them. 
This  was  a  vast  annoyance  to  the  old  beldame,  and  her  heart 
began  almost  to  fail  her ;  for  she  had  penetration  enough  to 
see  that  Theagenes  understood  very  well  the  end  she  aimed 
at,  but  was  averse  to,  and  determined  to  repel,  all  her  over- 
tures. She  knew  that  Arsace  could  not  brook  a  much  longer 
delay.  She  had  already  experienced  the  violence  of  her 
temper,  which  was  now  inflamed  by  the  ardour  of  her  present 
passion.  She  was  daily  demanding  the  fulfilment  of  her 
promise,  which  Cybele  put  off  on  various  pretences ;  some- 
times saying,  that  the  youth's  inclinations  towards  hep  were 
chilled  by  his  timidity — at  others,  feigning  that  some  indis- 
position had  attacked  him.  At  length,  when  nearly  a  week 
had  ineffectually  elapsed,  and  the  princess  had  admitted 
Chariclea  to  more  than  one  interview ;  when  out  of  regard 
to  her  pretended  brother,  she  had  treated  her  with  the 
greatest  kindness  and  respect ;  Cybele  was  at  length  obliged 
to  speak  out  more  plainly  to  Theagenes,  and  make  an  unvar- 
nished declaration  of  her  mistress's  love  to  him. 

She  blamed  his  backwardness,  and  promised  that  his  com- 
pliance should  be  followed  b}'^  the  most  splendid  rewards. 
"'  Why,"  said  she,  "  are  you  so  averse  to  love  ?  Is  it  not 
strange  that  one  of  your  age  should  overlook  the  advances 
of  a  woman  like  Arsace — young,  and  beautiful  as  yourself — 
and  should  not  esteem  her  favours  as  so  much  treasure- 
trove,*  especially  when  you  may  indulge  your  inclinations 
without  the  smallest  apprehension  of  danger — her  husband 
being  at  a  distance,  and  her  nurse  the  confidante  of  her 
secrets,  and  entirely  devoted  to  her  service,  being  here,  ready 
to  manage  and  conceal  your  interviews?  There  are  no 
obstacles  in  your  way.  You  have  neither  a  wife  nor  a 
betrothed ;  although  in  such  circumstances,  even  these 
relations  have  been  overlooked  by  many  men  of  sense,  who 
have  considered  that  they  should  not  really  hurt  their 
families,  but  should  gain  wealth  and  pleasure  to  themselves." 
She  began  to  hint,  at  last,  that  there  might  be  danger  in  his 
refusal.  "  AVomen,"  says  she,  "  tender-hearted  and  ardent 
in  their  desires,  are  enraged  at  a  repulse,  and  seldom  fail  to 
revenge  themselves  upon  those  who  overlook  their  advances. 
*  Upwayiia;  'ipnaiov — a  windfall;  a  godsend. 
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— Eeftect,  raoreoTer,  that  my  Tnistresa  ia  a  Persian,  of  the 
royal  fmnily,  and  has  atnplB  menna  iu  her  hoDds  ot"  reward- 
ing those  whom  she  t'liToura,  and  jiuTiishing  those  who  sho 
thinks  hare  injured  her.  You  are  a  stranger,  destitute,  and 
with  no  one  todel'endyou.  Spare  youraeli'diinger,  and  spare 
Arsace  a  diBappaintment :  she  is  worthy  of  some  regard  from 
Tou,  who  has  shown  and  feels  such  intensity  of  passion  for 
you :  heware  of  a  loving  woman's  anger,  and  dread  that 
revenge  which  follows  neglected  love-  i  have  known  more 
than  one  repent  of  his  coldness. — These  grey  hairs  have  had 
longer  experience  in  love  affaira  than  yon,  yet  have  I  never 
seen  any  one  ho  unimpreasible  and  liarsh  as  you  aj-e." 

Addressing  herself  then  to  Chariclea  (for,  urged  by  ne- 
ceHBtty,  she  ventured  to  hold  this  discourse  hefore  her), 
"Do  you,  my  child,"  says  she,  "join  your  exhortations  to 

^.raine ;  endeavour  to  bend  this  brother  of  yours,  to  whom  1 
"mow  not  what  name  to  give.  If  you  succeed,  you  shall 
Ind  the  advantage  great  to  yourself;  you  will  not  lose  his 

^JBVe   and  you  will  gain  more  honour ;  riches  will  shower 


a  upon  you, 


andasi 


d  match  will  await 


These 


i  enviable  oircumataiiees  to  any  the  chiefest  of  the  i 
;  how  much  more  to  foreigners   who  are  in  poverty  ! 
(Chariclea,  with  a.  bitter  smile,  replied — 

■e  to  bo  wished  that  the  breast  of  the  most  excel- 

ait  lady,  Arsaee,  had  felt  no  such  passion ;  or  that,  having 

fait  it,  she  had  had  fortitude  suiEcient  to  bear  and  to  repress 

But  if  the  weakness  of  her  nature  baa  aunk  under  the 

)  of  love,  I  would  counsel  my  brother  no  longer  to  re- 

i  responding  to  it,  if  it  may  be  done  with  any  degree  of 

rity — if  it  may  be  possible  to  avoid  the  dangers  which 

iaee  impending  from  the  Viceroy's  wrath,  should  he  become 

"  sqnainted  with  the  dishonourable  attairwhich  is  going  on." 

At  these  words  Cybele  sprang  forwards,  and,  embracing 

.  md  kissing  Chariclea,  " How  I  love  you,  my  dear  child;" 

rshe  esclaimed,  "  for  the  compassion  you  shew  for  the  suffer- 

I  ings  of  one  of  your  own  sei,  and  your  solicitude  for  the 

"  A.  tigreaa  tobb'd  of  joung,  a  lioneBS, 

Or  EDj  interesting  beast  of  prey, 

Are  eimilea  nt  hand  for  tbe  distress 

Of  Udiaa  who  cannot  huve  tlieir  own  waj."^ 
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Bafetj  of  your  brother ;  But  here  you  may  be  perfectly  at 
ease — ^the  very  sun  shall  know  nothing  of  what  passes." 
"  Cease  for  the  present,"  replied  Theagenes  seriously,  "  and 
give  me  time  for  consideration." 

Cybele  upon  this  went  out,  and — "  O  Theagenes  !  "  said 
Chariclea,  "  the  evil  genius  who  persecutes  us  has  given  us  a 
specious  appearance  of  good  fortune,  with  which  there  is 
really  intermixed  more  of  evil;  but  since  things  have  so 
turned  out,  it  is  a  great  part  of  wisdom  to  draw  some  good, 
if  possible,  from  each  untoward  accident.  Whether  you  are 
determined  to  comply  with  the  proposal  which  has  been 
made  to  you,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  Perhaps,  if  our  pre- 
servation depended  upon  your  compliance,  I  might  recon- 
cile myself  to  it ;  but  if  your  spirit  revolts  at  the  com- 
plaisance which  is  expected  from  you,  feign  at  least  that  you 
consent,  and  feed  with  promises  the  barbaric  woman's 
passion.  By  these  means  you  will  prevent  her  from  imme- 
diately determining  any  thing  harshly  against  us :  lead  her 
on  by  hope,  which  will  soften  her  mind,  and  hinder  her  anger 
from  breaking  out:  thus  we  shaU  gain  time,  and  in  the  inter- 
val some  happy  accident,  or  somfe  propitious  deity,  may  deliver 
us  from  the  perplexities  with  which  we  are  surrounded.  But 
beware,  my  dear  Theagenes,  that  by  dwelling  in  thought 
upon  the  matter  you  do  not  tall  into  the  sin  in  deed." 

Theagenes,  smiling,  replied, — "  No  misfortunes,  I  see — no 
embarrassments  can  cure  a  woman  of  the  innate  disease  of 
jealousy :  but  be  comforted,  I  am  incapable  of  even  feigning 
what  you  advise.  In  my  mind,  it  is  alike  unbecoming  to  do 
or  to  say  an  unworthy  thing ;  and  there  will  be  one  advan- 
tage in  driving  Arsace  to  despair — that  she  will  give  us  no 
farther  trouble  on  this  subject ;  and  whatever  else  I  am  des- 
tined to  suffer,  my  bent  of  mind  and  my  bitter  experience 
have  but  too  well  prepared  me  to  bear." — Chariclea  having 
said,  "  I  fear  you  are  bringing  ruin  upon  our  heads," — ^held 
her  peace. 

While  this  conversation  employed  the  lovers,  Cybele  went 
to  Arsace,  and  encouraged  her  to  hope  for  a  favourable  issue 
to  her  desires,  for  that  Theagenes  had  intimated  as  much, 
she  returned  to  her  own  apartments.  She  said  no  more 
that  evening ;  but  having  in  the  night  earnestly  besough* 
Chariclea,  who  shared  her  bed,  to  co-operate  with  her^  in 
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JEe  morning  ahe  again  attacked  Theagenes,  and  inquired 
what  he  had  resolved  upon  ;  when  he  uttered  a  plain  down- 
right refusal,  and  absolutely  forbad  her  expecting  any  com- 
plaiaanee  from  him  of  the  sort  she  ivished.  She  returned 
disappointed  and  sorrowful  to  her  mistreas ;  who,  as  soon  as 
ahe  was  made  acquainted  with  the  stern  refusal  of  Theage- 
nes, ordering  the  o!d  woman  to  be  ejected  heiidlong  out  of 
the  palace,  entered  into  her  chamber,  and.  thmwing  herself 
upon  the  bed,  began  to  tear  her  hair,  and  beat  her  breast. — 
Cybele  was  returning  home  in  disgrace,  when  her  son 
Achsemenes  met  her,  and,  seeing  her  in  tears,  asked—"  if 
any  misfortune  had  happened  to  her? — Or  has  our  mis- 
tresB,"  Buid  he,  "received  any  bad  news? — Has  any  calamity 
befallen  the  army  F — Has  Oroondates  been  defeated  by  the 
.Ethiopians?" 

He  was  running  on  in  this  manner  with  his  questions, 
when  his  mother  stopped  him. — "  Have  done  trifling,"  said 
she,  "  and  let  me  alone."  She  was  going  away  :  he  followed 
her,  and  taking  her  by  the  hand,  besought  her  earnestly  to  ex- 
plain to  him,  her  son,  the  canse  of  her  sorrow.  She  suffered 
herself  to  be  led  by  him  into  a  retired  part  of  the  giirden, 
and  then  said — 

"I  would  not  to  any  one  else  disclose  my  own  and  m(' 
mistress's  distresses ;  but  since  she  is  in  the  extremest  agi- 
tation, and  I  am  in  danger  of  my  lii'e  (for  I  fear  the  worst 
from  her  rage  and  disappointment),  I  will  veuture  to  speak, 
in  case  you  should  be  able  to  think  of  any  thing  that  mav 
comfort  and  assist  your  poor  mother.  Arsaee  is  in  love  witH 
the  young  man  who  is  now  at  my  apartments :  she  burns 
with  no  common  affection,  but  with  inflamed  and  un- 
governable passion;  and  when  botli  of  us  thought  it  an 
eaiiy  matter  for  her  to  satisfy  her  inclinations,  we  have  been 
miserably  disappointed.  To  this  cause  you  are  to  attribute 
the  attentions  which  have  been  paid  to,  aud  the  lli\'ours 
which  have  been  showered  upon,  the  strangers ;  but  sinee 
this  stupid,  rash,  and  unbending  youth  has  rejected  all  our 
advances,  she,  1  think,  will  not  survive  it ;  and  I  antieip:Lto 
destruction  for  myself.  This,  my  child,  is  the  cause  of  my 
present  affliction : — if  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  assist 
me,  do  it  quickly,  or  else  prepare  shortly  to  pay  the  last 
rites  over  my  tomb." 
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"  What  shall  be  my  reward  ?  replied  Achaemenes,  for  it  is 
necessary  to  come  directly  to  the  point :  it  is  not  a  time,  in 
your  present  confusion  and  distress,  to  delay  you  with  long 
discourse." 

"  Ask  whatever  you  please,"  replied  Cybele :  "  I  have 
already,  by  my  interest,  made  you  head-cupbearer :  if  you 
are  desirous  of  any  greater  dignity,  tell  me  so :  there  is  no 
degree  of  wealth,  or  honour,  to  which  you  may  not  aspire, 
if  you  can  procure  Arsace  the  means  of  satisfying  her  in- 
clinations.' 

"  I  have  long  suspected  this  passion  of  the  princess,"  re- 
plied the  young  man,  "  but  kept  silence,  waiting  the  event. 
I  am  not  covetous  of  riches,  or  ambitious  of  place ;  if  she 
can  procure  me  in  marriage  the  maiden  who  is  called  the 
sister  of  Theagenes,  I  think  I  may  promise  that  every  thing 
else  shall  happen  according  to  her  wishes.  I  am  desperately 
in  love  with  this  young  woman.  Tour  mistress,  who  knows 
by  experience  the  force  of  this  passion,  may  very  reasonably 
be  brought  to  assist  a  fellow  sufferer  in  it,  especially  when, 
by  so  doing,  she  may  probably  meet  with  success  in  her  own 
pursuits." 

"  Doubt  not,"  said  Cybele,  "  of  her  gratitude.  She  will  do 
anything  for  you,  if  you  can  be  of  real  service  to  her  in  this 
affair ;  nay,  we  may  perhaps,  ourselves  persuade  the  maiden ; 
but  explain,  I  beg  of  you,  in  what  manner  you  propose  to 
assist  us." 

"  I  will  not  say  a  word,"  he  replied,  "  till  Arsace  has 
promised,  and  sworn,  to  grant  me  what  I  desire :  and  do 
not  you  by  any  means  at  present  enter  upon  the  subject 
with  the  young  woman.  She  too,  I  can  see,  is  of  a  high 
and  lofty  spirit ;  you  may  spoil  all  by  undue  rashness." — 
"  I  will  act  just  as  you  shall  direct,"  replied  Cybele ;  and 
running  into  her  mistress's  apartment,  she  fell  at  her  feet, 
aud  bid  her  be  of  good  cheer,  for  every  thing  now  should 
happen  as  she  would  have  it — "  Only,"  said  she,  "admit  my 
son  Achaemenes  to  an  audience." 

"  Let  him  come  in,"  replied  the  princess ;  but  take  care 
that  you  do  not  again  deceive  me."  Achaemenes  was  upon 
this  introduced — bis  mother  explained  his  wishes,  and  made 
known  his  promises — and  Arsace  swore  to  procure  for  him 
the  hand  of  Chariclea.    He  then  said — 
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"Let  Theagenea  give  over  all  hia  airs  ;  he  who  is  a  slave, 
yet  darea  to  behave  with  Inaolence  to  his  miatreas." — Being 
deaired  to  explain  himself,  lie  related  all  be  knew — How 
Theagenea  wua  taken  captive  in  war  by  Milhranea,  who  waa 
about  to  Bend  him  to  Oroondates,  in  order  that  he  might 
convey  him  to  the  Great  Eing — that  he  waa  rescued  in  the 
way  by  Thyamia  and  the  men  of  Bessa — that  he,  Achs- 
menes,  with  difficulty  escaped  from  thera — that  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  with  him  the  lettera  of  Mithranes." 
And  upon  this  he  produced  and  shewed  them  to  Araace  ; 
and  appealed  to  Thyamia  for  the  troth  of  all  he  had  said. 

Araaco  began  to  conceive  hope  from  these  tidings,  and, 
immediately  issumg  from  her  chamber,  repaired  to  the  hall 
of  audience,  where,  seating  herself  upon  her  throne,  she 
commanded  Theagenea  to  be  brought  before  her. 

When  he  appeared,  ahe  aakod  him  if  he  knew  Ache- 
menes,  whom  she  pointed  out  to  him,  standing  near  her. 
He  replied  that  he  did. — "  Waa  he  not,"  aaid  she,  "  bring- 
ing you  hither  a  captive,  some  short  time  ago?"  He  ad- 
mitted that  also. — "  Ton  are  my  slave  then,"  aaid  she,  "and 
oa  atich,  ahali  do  aa  I  direct  you,  and,  whether  jou  will  or 
no,  be  obedient  to  my  commands.  Thia  sister  of  yours  I 
give  in  marriage  to  Achtemenes,  who  fills  a  principal  station 
in  my  court,  aa  well  for  hia  own  good  deserts,  as  out  of  the 
regard  I  have  for  his  mother;  and  I  will  defer  the  nuptials 
only  till  a  day  is  fixed,  and  preparation  made  for  due  splen- 
dour in  their  celebration." 

Thcagenes  waa  pierced  as  with  a  aword  at  thia  address, 
but  determined  not  to  thwart  her,  but  rather  to  elude  her 
attack  as  that  of  a  wild  beaat. — "  0  princess,"  he  replied, 
"in  the  midst  of  iny  calamities  I  give  the  goda  thanks,  that 
since  I,  whose  life  waa  originally  fortunate,  and  family  illus- 
trious, am  destined  to  be  a  slave,  I  have  fallen  into  your 
power,  rather  than  into  that  of  any  other ;  into  yours,  who, 
■while  yon  considered  us  as  strangers  and  foreigners,  have 
treated  us  with  so  much  compassion  and  humanity.  As  for 
my  sister,  although,  not  being  a  captive,  she  is  not  a  slave 
yet  her  own  inclination  will  lead  her  to  serve  and  obey  yoi 
in  every  thing :  dispose  of  her,  therefore,  as  shall  seem  gooi 
in  your  eyes."—"  Let  him,"  Araace  then  said,  "  be  placec 
among  the  waiters  at  the  royal  table  ;  let  Achcemenes  in 
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struct  him  in  the  art  of  cup-bearing,  that  he  may,  witliout 
delay,  become  expert  in  the  services  which  will  be  required 
of  him." 

Theagenes  was  now  permitted  to  retire,  which  he  did ; 
sorrowing,  and  meditating  deeply  on  what  he  had  farther 
to  do. 

Achaemenes,  elated  with  the  success  of  his  project,  had  the 
cruelty  to  insult  him. — **  You,"  said  he,  **  who  were  just  now 
80  haughty,  who  seemed  alone  a  freeman  among  slaves  ;  who 
held  your  head  so  high,  and  refused  to  bow  it  even  before 
the  princess  must  now  learn  to  bend  it,  or  else  my  knuckles 
shall  teach  you  better  manners." 

Arsace  was  left  alone  with  Cybele. — "  Now,"  said  she, 
"  nurse,  every  excuse  is  taken  from  this  proud  Grrecian ;  go 
to  him  and  tell  him,  that  if  he  will  comply  with  what  I  re- 
quire of  him,  he  shall  obtain  his  liberty,  and  spend  his  life 
in  affluence  and  pleasure ;  but  if  he  still  continues  sullen 
and  reluctant,  assure  him  that  he  shall  feel  the  wrath  of  an 
angry  mistress,  and  a  disappointed  woman;  that  punish- 
ments of  every  kind  await  him.  and  that  he  shall  be  con- 
demned to  the  lowest  and  most  disgraceful  slavery."  Cybele 
performed  her  embassy  without  delay ;  and  added,  from 
herself,  whatever  she  thought  most  likely  to  work  upon  his 
hopes  or  fears. 

Theagenes  demanded  a  short  time  for  consideration  ;  and 
going  alone  to  CEariclea,  he  exclaimed — "  We  are  undone, 
my  dearest  Chariclea !  every  cable  of  safety  is  broken,  every 
anchor  of  hope  is  lost ;  nor  have  we  now  the  name  of  libertV 
to  console  us  in  our  misfortunes,  but  are  again  fallen  into 
servitude." — He  explained  his  meaning,  and  related  what 
had  happened. — **  We  are  now,"  he  added,  '*  exposed  to  the 
insults  of  barbarians ;  we  must  obey  all  their  commands  or 
suffer  the  extremest  punishments ;  and  as  if  this  were  not 
sufficient,  what  is  above  all  the  rest  intolerable,  know  that 
^Arsace  has  promised  to  give  you  in  wedlock  to  Achaemenes, 
/the  son  of  Cybele;  but  this,  while  I  have  life,  an  arm,  and 
a  sword,  I  will  either  prevent  or  never  see.  But  what  ought 
we  now  to  do  ?  What  contrivance  can  we  imagine  to  avoid 
this  detestable  union,  of  you  with  Achaemenes,  of  me  with 
Arsace  ?  " 

"  If  you  will  condescend  to  the  one  yourself,"  replied 
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Dhariclea,  "you  will  easily  find  means  to  hinder  the 
other." 

"  Haye  a  care  what  you  aay  !"  replied  Theagenes,  eagei'ly, 
"  God  forbid  that  any  persecution  of  fate  should  drive  the 
faithful,  though  yet  unrewarded  lover  of  Chariclea,  to  stoop  to 
another,  and  that  an  unlawful  union ;  but  a  thought  comes 
into  my  head,  for  necessity*  ia  the  mother  of  invention ;" 
and  BO  saying,  he  immediately  sought  Cybele,  and  bade 
tell  her  mistress  that  he  wished  to  have  an  interview  with 
her  alone. 

The  old  woman,  concluding  that  he  was  now  about  to  give 
way,  joyfully  delivered  the  message,  and  Arsace  ordered  her 
to  bring  him  to  the  palace  after  supper.  Cybele  bade  those 
ill  waiting  withdraw,  so  that  her  mistress  might  be  in  private 
and  undisturbed,  and  introduced  Theagenea  when  the  shades 
of  night  began  to  envelope  every  thing  in  obscurity.  A 
single  lamp  burnt  in  the  chamber ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  entered,  she  was  preparing  to  retire,  but  Theieenes 
stopped  her. — "  Let  Cybele,  Oprincess!"  said  he,  "if  you 
please,  remain  for  the  present ;  I  know  she  is  a  very  faithful 
keeper  of  secrets ;"  and  taking  Arsace'a  hand,  he  went  on : 
— "  0  ray  raistvess !  1  did  not  presume  at  first  to  dispute 
your  wilJ,  or  defer  my  submission  to  your  commands,  for 
any  other  reason  than  that  I  might  obey  them  with  greater 
security;  but  now,  since  the  will  of  fortune  haa  ia  its 
kindnesa  made  me  your  slave,  I  am  much  more  ready  to 
obey  your  pleasure.  One  thing  only  I  desire  of  you^of 
you  WDO  have  promised  me  ao  many — break  oW  the  marriage 
of  Chariclea  with  Achfemenes ;  tor,  to  waive  other  objec- 
tions, a  maiden  of  her  noble  birth  ia  no  fit  wife  for  the  son 
of  a  slave.  If  this  be  not  granted  me,  I  swear  by  all  that 
ia  sacred  that  I  will  never  comply  with  your  wishes ;  and  if 
the  least  violence  ia  oiEbred  to  Chariclea,  you  shall  soon  see 
me  dead  at  your  feet." 

"  You  may  be  sure,"  replied  Arsace,  "  that  I,  who  am 
willing  to  aurrender  even  mjself,  desire  in  everything  ti> 
oblige  yon ;  but  I  have  sworn  to  give  your  sister  to  Achje- 
menes.  — "  Let  not  that  trouble  you,"  said  he,  "you  may 

e  hini  any  sister  of  mine ;  but  my  mistress,t  my  intended. 

*  Etpiric  dpa  inri  Xoyiir/iui'  i;  unijdj. 
t  tifTiirr/tv — vi/ifiiv — j'njun/j'. 
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my  betrothed  in  short,  you  neither  would  wish  to  bestow, 
nor  shall  you  bestow,  upon  him." 

"What  mean  you?"  said  she. — "Nothing  but  the 
truth,"  replied  he,  "  for  Chariclea  is  really  not  my,  sister, 
but  my  intended  wife;  you  are,  therefore,  absolved  from 
your  oath;  and  if  you  wish  for  a  farther  confirmation  of 
my  words,  you  may,  as  soon  as  it  please  you,  give  order  for 
the  celebration  of  our  nuptials." 

Arsace  was  much  annoyed;  and  heard,  not  without 
jealousy,  the  true  relation  in  which  Chariclea  stood  to 
Theagenes ;  but,  at  present,  only  said, — "  If  you  will  have 
it  so,  this  marriage  shall  be  broken  off,  and  I  will  seek  out 
another  wife  for  AchaBmenes." — "When  this  matter  is 
settled,"  replied  Theagenes,  "  dispose  of  me  as  you  please, 
I  will  perform  all  I  have  promised."  He  then  approached 
in  order  to  kiss  her  hands.  She,  however,  instead  of  pre- 
senting her  hand,  saluted  him  with  her  lips ;  and  he  left 
the  presence  kissed,  but  not  kissing  in  return. 

On  his  return  to  Chariclea,  he  disclosed  to  her  all  that 
had  passed,  (at  which  she,  too,  was  not  free  from  jealousy,) 
setting  before  her  the  secret  intention  of  his  promise,  the 
good  results  which  he  anticipated  from  it.  In  the  first  place, 
the  project  of  AchaBmenes'  marriage  would  be  marred,  a  fair 
pretext  would  be  afforded  for  deferring  at  present  the  com- 
pletion of  Arsace' s  wishes ;  and  what  was  worth  more  than 
all,  there  was  the  certainty  that  Achaemenes  would  make 
"confusion  worse  confounded,"  upon  finding  his  expectations 
blighted,  and  himself  supplanted  in  the  princess's  good  graces 
by  another  favourite,  i  took  care  (he  said)  to  have  his 
mother  present  at  the  interview,  and  a  witness  that  our  inter- 
course was  but  in  words;  she  will  keep  nothing  secret  from  her 
son.  It  may  suffice  perhaps  (he  added)  to  avoid  all  occa- 
sion for  an  evil  conscience,  and  to  trust  only  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  gods ;  but  it  is  good  also  to  avoid  all  occasion 
for  an  evil  conscience  in  the  sight  of  men,  so  as  to  pass 
thi'ough  this  transitory  life  with  virtuous  boldness.  "  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe,"  added  he,  "  that  a  slave  like 
Achaemenes,  will  conspire  against  his  mistress;  for  the 
subject  commonly  hates  the  cause  of  his  subjection,  and 
this  man  has  no  occasion  to  invent  a  pretext  for  rebellion 
(as  has  been  the  case  with  many),  he  is  really  wronged,  has 
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leen  deceiveil,  and  sees  another  preferred  before  him ;  he 
is  conscious  to  the  proSigacy  of  hia  miBtress,  and  has  a 
motive  ready  to  hia  hand." 

He  held  this  diacourse  to  Charielea,  endeavouring  to 
revive  in  her  a  hope  of  better  things.  On  the  morrow  he 
was  sent  for  by  Aehsmenea  to  serve  at  the  tuble,  for  such 
were  Araace's  commanda.  He  was  arrayed  in  a  Persian 
robe  of  great  value,  which  was  sent  by  her  at  the  same  time, 
and  adorned  partly  against  his  will,  with  bracelets  and 
jewelled  necklaces. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  palace,  Achismenes  offered  to  in- 
struct him  in  the  functions  of  hia  office ;  but,  hastening  to 
the  sideboard,  and  taking  up  a  precious  goblet,  he  said, — 
■'  I  need  no  instructor,  self-taught,  I  wdl  wait  upon  my 
mistress,  luakiDg  no  bustle  about  such  trifles.  Tour  fortune 
has  forced  you  perhaps  to  learn  your  trade ;  nature  and  the 
spur  of  the  moment  will  teach  me  what  I  am  to  do,"  So 
saying,  he  lightly,  and  with  a  grace,  poured  out  the  wine, 
and  handed  the  cup  upou  his  finger  ends.'^ 

The  draught  inflamed  the  mind  of  Arsace  more  than 
ever.  Slowly  sipping,  she  fiied  her  eyes  intently  upou 
Theagenes,  taking  in  at  the  same  time  large  draughts  of 
Jove ;  neitlier  did  she  drain  the  gohh't,  but  left  a  portion  of 
its  contents,  in  which  Theagenes  might  pledge  her.  A 
wound  of  a  very  different  nature  nmkled  in  the  bosom  of 
Achsmenes :  anger,  envy,  and  resentment  manifested  them- 
selves on  his  countenance,  so  that  Arsace  could  not  help 
observing  it,  and  whispered  something  to  those  who  were 
nearest  her. 

When  the  entertainment  broke  up — '•  Grant  me,"  said 
Theagenes,  "  my  mistress !  this  first  boon  which  I  shall 
ask — permit  me  alone  to  wear  this  dress  when  serving  at 
your  table."  Arsace  agreed  to  his  request,  and  putting  ou 
his  ordinary  raiment,  he  departed.  Achtemenes  followeil 
him,  sharply  upbraided  him  with  hia  want  of  manners; 
telling  him,  too,  that  there  was  a  forwardness  and  fami- 

•  An  illuatration  of  tJiis  nicatj  in  waiting  occurs  in  Xen,  Cyrop., 
book  i.  3,  wUera  Cyrus  amusea  the  company  hy  BotiDg  as  eupbearer  to 
his  grand fttther : — 'Oi  ruv  jSiUiAiiui/  oinD-xaoi,  rciiiliut  ri  m'vDjjimi'ffi, 
tai  taBapiui;  iyx^"""!  '"'  ^'WflCTi  roTc  Tpuji  !atTi\ois  uxovmc  Ti'iw 
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liarity  in  him,  which,  though  they  might  at  first  be  over- 
looked, in  consideration  of  his  youth  and  inexperience,  would 
in  the  end,  if  not  corrected,  infallibly  give  offence.  He  gave 
him  these  cautions,  he  said,  out  of  a  friendly  feeling,  and 
particularly  as  he  was  shortly  to  become  related  to  him  by 
marrying  his  sister,  according  to  his  mistress's  promise. 

He  was  proceeding  with  his  good  advice ;  but  Theagenes, 
his  eyes  fixed  in  deep  thought  on  the  ground,  seemed  not 
to  hear,  and  was  preparing  to  leave  him,  when  Cybele 
joined  them,  on  her  way  to  conduct  her  mistress  to  take 
her  usual  siesta.*  Seeing  her  son  sorrowful,  and  apparently 
out  of  humour,  she  inquired  into  the  cause  of  it. — "  This 
foreign  youth,"  said  he,  "  thanks  to  his  specious  person,  is 
preferred  to  all  of  us,  the  ancient  chamberlains  and  cup- 
bearers; to»day  he  has  already  wormed  himself  into  our 
mistress's  good  graces,  and  has  waited  nearest  her  royal 
person,  presenting  the  cup  to  her,  and  thrusting  us  out  of 
our  former  dignity,  which  has  become  no  more  than  an 
empty  name.  We  ought,  perhaps,  to  bear  without  mur- 
muring, if  we  cannot  feel  without  envy,  the  honours  he 
receives,  and  the  confidence  to  which  he  is  admitted,  since 
we  have  had  the  weakness,  by  our  negligence  and  silence, 
to  assist  in  his  success ;  our  mistress,  however,  might  have 
done  all  this  without  affronting  and  disgracing  her  old 
servants,  who  moreover  are  in  all  her  secrets.  But  some 
other  time  will  serve  for  speaking  farther  on  this  subject : 
at  present,  let  me  go  and  see  ray  charming  Chariclea,  my 
promised  bride;  that,  by  her  sweet  aspect,  I  may  soothe 
the  annoyance  of  my  mind." 

"  What  bride  do  you  talk  of  ?"  replied  Cybele,  "you 
seem  to  me  to  take  fire  at  small  and  imaginary  offences, 
and  to  be  ignorant  of  the  real  and  deep  ones  which  you  have 
received.     Chariclea  is  no  longer  destined  for  your  wife." 

"What  say  you?"  he  exclaimed,  "am  not  I  a  very 
fitting  match  for  my  fellow-slave  ?  What  can  have  wrought 
this  sudden  change  ?" — "  Our  own  too  great  fidelity  and 
zeal  in  serving  Arsace ;"  replied  Cybele,  "  for  after  that  we 
have  preferred  her  caprices  to  our  own  safety;  when,  in 
compliance  with  her  desires,  we  have  endangered  ourselves, 
and  have  put  the  accomplishment  of  her  wishes  into  her 

*  KaTivvdffai  Tt)vdi(T7roii'av  tq  fi£<Trifilipivbv  iTrnyofih'ij. 
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power,  this  noble  youth,  this  dainty  favourite,  enters  lier 
chamber,  and  at  first  aight  persuades  her  to  break  througli 
all  her  oaths,  and  to  jiromiBe  Chariclea  to  himsclt';  who 
now,  as  he  afGrms,  is  no  longer  his  sister,  but  his  raistreBs." 

"  And  is  Chariclea  indeed  promised  to  Theagenes  P  "  siiid 
Achtemenes. — "  It  is  but  too  true,"  replied  Cjbele,  "  I  was 
present  myself  and  heard  it ;  they  even  talked  of  the 
nuptial  feast,  and  of  celebrating  it  shortly ;  proposing  to 
satisfy  you  with  the  hand  of  some  one  else." 

At  this  mortifying  intelUgence  Achmmenea,  smiting  his 
hands  together,  and  uttering  a  deep  groan — "  I  will  make 
this  wedding  a  fatal  one  to  them  all,"  said  he ;  "  only  do 
you  assist  me  in  endeavouring  to  put  it  oB'  for  a,  few  daya. 
if  any  one  inquires  after  me,  say  tliat  I  am  indisposed  and 
gone  into  the  country.  Tliis  precious  -stranger  s  calling 
her  his  betrothed  is  a  mere  pretest  to  break  through  the 
engagements  that  have  been  made  to  me ;  hia  kissing,  his 
embracing  her,  nay,  his  sleeping  with  her,  would  not 
clearly  convince  me  that  she  is  not  his  sister.  I  will  sift 
this  business,  and  will  vindicate  the  violated  oitths  and  the 
insulted  goda."  So  saying,  raging  with  love,  jealousy,  and  r 
disappointment  (feelings  all  the  more  violent  in  a  barba-  / 
rian  s  breast),  he  rushed  out  of  the  room  ;  and  without 
giving  himself  time  for  consideration,  in  the  first  moments 
of  his  passion,  he  secretly  mounted,  in  the  evening,  an 
Armenian  horse,  reserved  for  state  occasions,  and  fled  full 
speed  to  Oroondatea. 

The  Viceroy  was  then  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
celebrated  Thebes,*  marshalling  all  hia  forces,  and  preparing 
to  lead  them  on  an  espedition  against  the  Ethiopians. 

tTiiB  king  of  Ethiopia  had  deceived  Oroondates  by  a 
■atagem,  and  made  himself  master  of  one  of  the  objiii-tij 
• "opulent  .^^gyptiao  Thebee, 
tha  city  with  a  hundred  gatea, 
Wheuee  twenty  thouaand  chariots  nieh  to  n'ii 
Horn.  U.  is.  aul.- 
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of  the  war — ^the  city  of  PhiloB,  always  ready  to  fall  a  prey  to 
the  first  invader — and,  by  so  doing,  had'  reduced  liim  to 
great  straits,  and  to  a  necessity  of  using  sudden  and  hurried 
efforts  for  its  recovery. 

PhiloB  is  situated  a  little  above  the  smaller  cataracts  of 
the  ]Ni]e,  about  twelve  miles  distant  from  Syene  and 
Elephantis.  The  city  was  formerly  seized  upon  and  inha- 
bited by  a  band  of  Egyptian  fugitives,  which  made  it 
debateable  land  between  the  governments  of  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia.  The  latter  were  for  extending  their  dominions 
as  far  as  the  cataracts,  while  the  former  claimed  even  the 
city  of  PhilcB,  pretending  that  they  had  conquered  it  in 
war,  because  it  had  been  occupied  by  their  exiles.  It  had 
been  taken  and  retaken  several  times  by  both  nations ;  and 
was,  just  before  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  held  by  an 
Egyptian  and  Persian  garrison. 

The  king  of  -Ethiopia  dispatched  an  embassy  to  Oroon- 
dates,  to  demand  the  restoration  of  the  city  and  the  emerald 
mines ;  and  meeting,  as  has  been  before  observed,*  with  a 
refusal,  he  sent  ambassadors  a  second  time  towards  Egypt ; 
(they  going  in  advance)  he  following  a  few  days  later,  with 
a  numerous  army,  set  on  foot  beforehand,  but  keeping  all 
the  while  their  destination  a  profound  secret. 

When  he  concluded  that  his  envoys  had  passed  Philoe,  and 
had  lulled  the  inhabitants  and  garrison  there  into  negligence 
and  security,  by  persuading  them,  as  they  were  instructed, 
that  they  were  preparing  to  proceed  farther  on  a  peaceful 
embassy;  he  on  a  sudden  appeared  before  Philce,  in  a  few 
days  overwhelmed  its  surprised  and  unprepared  defenders 
(unable  to  resist  his  superior  force  and  his  artillery)  ,t  and 
took  posesssion  of  the  city,  which  he  kept,  without  injuring 
any  who  dwelt  in  it. 

In  the  midst  of  these  troubles  Achaemenes  found  Oroon- 
dates,  and  by  his  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance,  helped 
to  increase  them. — "Has  any  misfortune,"  hastily  he  in- 
quired, "  happened  to  Arsace,  or  to  any  other  of  my  family  P' 
— "  A  misfortune  has  happened,"  replied  Achaemenes,  "  but 
I  would  speak  to  you  in  private." 

When  every  one  had  retired  he  entered  upon  his  story. 
He  related  tne  capture  of  Theagenes  by  Mithranes;  how 

♦  See  Book  II.  and  Book  III. 
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I'Ik  was  Bent  to  him  (OrooEdateB)i  in  order  to  be  conveyed, 
t|f  he  thought  proper,  aa  a  present  to  the  G-reat  King,  to 
fwboBe  court  and  table  the  youth  would  be  a  worthy  orua- 
inent.  He  proceeded  to  narrate  hia  rescue  from  them  in 
their  journey  by  the  men  of  Besaa,  the  death  of  Mithranes 
in  his  defence,  and  bis  own  subaequent  arrival  at  Memphis, 
introducing  into  hia  narrative  the  affairs  also  of  Thjaraia. 

At  length  he  came  to  the  ungovemed  passion  of  Arsace— 
the  transfer  of  Theagenea  into  the  palace^hia  too  kind 
reception  there  —  hia  attendance  and  his  cup-hearing  — 
■'  Hitherto,"  he  added,  "  I  believe  nothing  haa  actually  taken 
place,  for  the  youth  is  coy  and  unwilling ;  but  if  thia  temjj- 
tation  he  not  taken  away  from  before  her  eyes — if  Theagenes 
be  not  apeedily  removed  from  Memphis — there  is  the  greatest 
reason  to  apprehend  that  time,  fear,  and  artifices  of  various 
kinds,  will  at  length  conquer  hia  diBincKnation.  On  these 
accounts  I  have  taken  an  opportunity  to  leave  the  city  pri- 
vately, and  to  come  in  all  naste  to  make  thia  discovery  tn 
you,  thinking  it  my  duty  no  longer  to  conceal  a  matter  in 
which  your  honour  and  interest  are  so  intimately  con- 
cerned." 

When  he  had  raised  the  resentment  of  Oroondates  by 
these  tidings,  and  filled  him  with  indiguation  and  a  desire  of 
revenge,  he  inflamed  his  desires  when  he  came  to  dwell 
upon  the  charms  of  Chariclea.  He  extolled  her  to  the  skies, 
spoke  of  her  beauty  as  divine  ;  eaying  that  her  equal  never 
had,  and  never  woidd  be  seen.  "  None  of  your  concubineK," 
Baid  he,  "  not  those  alone  who  are  left  at  Memphis,  but 
those  even  who  follow  your  person,  are  in  any  degree  to  be 
compared  with  her."  In  this  manner  Achamenes  went  on, 
raising  the  curiosity  and  wishes  of  Oroondatea,  reckoning, 
that  altbough  the  viceroy  might  indulge  his  fancy  for  Cha- 
riclea for  a  time,  yet  he  might  afterwards  easily  be  induced 
to  give  her  up  to  him  in  marriage,  aa  a  reward  for  hia  dis- 

veries. 

Urged  on  by  anger  and  desire,  the  viceroy  instantly  sum- 

jned  the  eunuch  Bagoaa,  who  was  in  great  favour  and 
■suthority,  and  commanded  him  to  proceed  directly  to  Mem- 
phis witli  a  troop  of  fifty  horse,  and  without  fail  or  delay  to 
bring  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  to  his  camp,  wherever  he 
should  find  them. 


I 

^^  covenes 
K-  Urge. 
^^Hnoned 
^^RiuthoHl 
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He  wrote  at  the  same  time  a  letter  to  Arsace  to  thig 
effect : 

"  Oroondates  to  Arsace. 
/  "  Send  to  me  Theagenes  and  Chariclea,  the  captive  pair, 
who  are  slaves  to  the  Great  King,  and  under  orders  to  be 
transmitted  to  him.  Send  them  willingly,  since,  even  if 
you  be  unwilling,  they  will  be  taken  from  you ;  and  then 
the  report  of  Achaemenes  will  be  believed." 

To  the  chief  eunuch  at  Memphis  he  wrote  as  follows : 

"  You  shall  hereafter  give  an  account  of  your  negligence 
as  to  my  household ;  at  present  deliver  the  Grecian  captives 
to  Bagoas,  that  they  may  be  brought  to  me,  whether  Arsace 
consent  to  it  or  not.  Deliver  them,  I  say,  or  the  bearer  of 
these  presents  has  orders  to  bring  you  hither  in  chains, 
when  you  shall  be  flayed  alive." 

Bagoas  took  the  letters,  signed  with  the  viceroy's  signet, 
that  they  might  obtain  full  credit,  and  set  out  for  Memphis 
to  execute  his  master's  orders. 

Oroondates  now  put  himself  in  motion  against  the  JEthio- 
pians,  commanding  Achaemenes  to  follow  him,  who  was 
watched  and  guarded  without  his  knowing  it,  till  it  should 
appear  whether  the  information  he  had  given  were  true. 
Meanwhile  at  Memphis,  soon  after  the  departure  of  AchsB- 
nienes,  Thy  amis  had  been  completely  invested  with  the  office 
of  high  priest,  and,  as  such,  was  become  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  city. 

After  he  had  celebrated,  with  proper  piety,  the  funeral  of 
Calasiris,  and  observed,  in  mourning  and  retirement,  the  ap- 
pointed number  of  days — as  soon  as  the  sacred  laws  per- 
mitted him  to  hold  communication  with  those  who  were 
without  the  temple,  his  first  care  was  to  inquire  after  Thea- 
genes and  Chariclea. 

He  learned,  with  some  difficulty,  that  they  had  been 
removed  to  the  viceroy's  palace ;  and  immediately  on  receiv- 
ing this  intelligence  he  hastened  to  Arsace,  to  make  inquiries 
after  them.  He  was  solicitous  about  them  on  various 
accounts ;  and  particularly  as  his  father  had,  with  his  last 
breath,  recommended  them,  in  the  strongest  manner,  to  his 
care  and  protection. 

He  returned  thanks  to  the  princess  for  her  jgoodness  in 
receiving  and  entertaining  the  young   Grecian  strangers, 
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during  that  space  of  time  in  which  it  was  not  lawful  for 
them  to  continue  within  the  precincts  of  tlie  temple;  and 
he  now  begged  permiseiou  to  resume  the  pledge  entrusted 
^^  to  his  care. 

^^B  "  I  wonder,"  replied  Areaoe,  "that  while  you  are  praising 
^^nny  kindness  and  humanity,  you  should  at  the  same  time 
^^Kntimate  a  doubt  of  their  continuance ;  and  conceive  any 
^^■ip prehension  that  I  shall  not  still  be  able  and  willing  to 
^■entertain  these  foreigners,  and  asaigu  to  tliein  such  honour 
^H  BB  is  due." 

j^B  "  Tou  mistake  rae,"  replied  Thyamis ;  "  I  know  that  they 
™  would  live  here  in  much  more  splendour  and  affluence  than 
they  can  with  me,  even  did  they  wish  to  remain  under  my 
roof:  but  having  met  with  many  misfortunes,  born  of  an 
illustrious  family,  and  now  wandering  here,  far  from  their 
nartive  home  ;  the  first  wish  of  their  hearts  is,  to  recover  their 
friends,  and  to  return  to  their  country ;  my  pledge  to  aid 
them  waa  the  inheritance  left  me  by  my  father ;  and  I  have, 
too,  myself  many  motives  for  friendship  towards  them." 

"Tou  act  discreetly,"  replied  Araace,  "in  asking  as  a 
favour,  rather  than  demanding  as  a  rioht :  for  a  favour  ifc 
would  he  in  me  to  give  up  to  your  friendship,  those  over 
whom  I  have  a  right  as  slaves." — "  Slaves !"  cried  Thyamis, 
l-ia  amazement,  "what  mean  you?" — "I  mean  captives," 
aid  she,  "  by  the  right  of  war," 
Perceiving  that  she  meant  to  insist  upon  their  having 
a  taken  by  Mithranes,  he  thus  resumed  : — "  0  Araace  ! 
I  not  now  war,  but  peace  j  if  that  brings  servitude,  this 
Bestores  liberty  again ;  the  one  is  the  result  of  a  tyrant's 
"1,  the  other  is  a  truly  royal  gift.  Besides,  it  is  not  the 
PB  name  but  the  disposition  of  those  using  them,  which 
really  constitute  either  peace  or  war.  By  attending  to  these 
considerations  you  will  define  better  wherein  equity  consists: 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  honour  and  expediency 

I  demand  in  the  present  case.     How  can  it  be  honourable,  or 
expedient,  in  you  to  persist  obstinately  in  the  detention  of 
ilieae  strangers,  and   to   avow  your  determination  of 
idoing?" 
1    Arsace  could  no  longer  contain  herself;  but  acted,  like 
tnost  who  are  in  love,  while  they  imagine  their  passion  c 
•  liv  tig  titi/  uuXXiji^iii  Ijii  r\ripov6ftov  i  irnr^p  KaTt\i\oiirir. 
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cealed  they  feel  timidity ;  when  discovered  they  lose  all 
shame;  concealment  makes  them  timid, discovery  audacious  :* 
she  stood  self-accused ;  and  she  could  not  help  perceiving,  or 
thinking  she  perceived,  that  Thyamis  suspected  her.  Throw- 
ing aside  therefore  all  reserve,  and  all  regard  to  the  dignity 
of  the  high  priest,  she  broke  out  on  a  sudden — "  Be  assured 
that  you  too  shall  answer  for  the  share  you  have  had  in  the 
attack  upon  Mithranes ;  Oroondates  will  make  a  strict 
inquiry  after,  and  punish  with  severity,  all  those  who  were 
concerned  in  the  slaughter  of  him  and  of  his  troops.  As 
to  these  foreigners,  I  will  not  give  them  up ;  they  are  now 
my  slaves;  shortly  they  will  be  sent,  according  to  our 
custom,  to  my  brother,  the  Great  King :  declaim  as  you 
please  on  what  is  decent,  proper,  and  expedient ;  those  in 
power  need  not  such  things ;  they  find  them  all  in  the  indul- 
gence of  their  own  sovereign  will.f  Retire,  then,  from  the 
palace  at  once  and  willingly,  lest  you  bo  restrained  against 
your  will." 

Thyamis  retired,  invoking  the  gods  and  predicting  to  her 
no  good  event  from  such  behaviour,  and  considering  whether 
he  should  disclose  these  proceedings  to  the  citizens,  and  call 
upon  them  for  assistance. 

"I  value  not  your  priesthood  or  your  prophecy,"  said 
Arsace,  "  the  only  prophecy  which  love  regards,  is  the  pros- 
pect of  success."  So  saying,  she  withdrew  to  her  chamber, 
and  sending  for  Cybele,  consulted  with  her  upon  the  mea- 
sures which  she  had  next  to  pursue.  She  suspected  the  flight 
of  Achaemenes,  and  the  motive  of  it ;  for  Cybele,  whenever 
she  was  questioned  on  the  subject,  made  various  excuses  for 
his  absence,  and  studiously  endeavoured  to  persuade  her 
that  he  was  anywhere  else,  rather  than  in  the  camp  of  Oroon- 
dates. These  excuses,  never  wholly  credited,  became  each 
day  less  credible. 

When  Cybele  therefore  approached  her,  she  thus  began : 
— "  What  shall  I  do,  nurse  ?  How  can  I  ease  the  torments 
which  oppress   me  ?     My    love  is   as   intense   as   ever ; 

*.,,,"  Nihil  est  audacius  illis 
Deprensis ;  iram  atque  animos  a  crimine  sumunt." 

Juv.  VI.  284. 
+  "  Hoc  volo,  sic  jubeo,  stat  pro  ratione  voluntas." 

Juv.  VI.  223. 
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nay,  I  tbink  it  bams  more  violently  ;  but  this  youth, 
so  far  from  being  softened  by  kiudnesa  and  fftvoura,  be- 
comes more  stubborn,  and  intractable.  Some  time  ago 
he  could  bring  bimaelf  to  soothe  me  by  fallacious  pro- 
misea,  bnt  now  he  aeema  openly  and  manifestly  averse  to  my 
desires :  I  fear  he  suspects,  as  I  do,  the  cause  of  AchK- 
Bs'  absence,  and  that  this  has  made  him  more  timorous. 
hie  disappeaiimce,  indeed,  which  gives  me  most  uneasi- 
:  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  is  goae  to  Oroondates, 
and  perhaps  will  wholly  or  in  part  succeed  in  persuading 
'tim  of  the  truth  of  what  he  saya.  Could  I  but  see  Oroon- 
dfttes,  he  would  not  withstand  one  tear  or  caress  of  mine ;  a 
woman's  well-known  features  enert  a  niighty  magic  over  men.* 
It  will  be  a  grievous  thing,  before  I  have  enjoyed  Theagenes, 
to  be  informed  against,  nay,  perhaps  put  to  death,  should  his 
mind  be  poisoned  before  I  have  the  means  of  seeing  and 
conversing  with  him :  wherefore,  my  dear  Cyhele,  leave  no 
stone  unturned,  strain  every  engine  ;  you  see  how  pressing 
and  critical  the  busintss  now  becomes;  and  you  may  well 
believe  that,  if  I  myself  am  driven  to  despair,  I  shall  not 
easily  spare  others.  Tou  will  be  the  first  to  rue  the  machi- 
nations  of  your  son :  and  how  you  can  be  ignorant  of  them 
I  cannot  conceive." 

"  The  event,"  rephed  Cybele,  "  will  prove  the  injustice  of 
your  suspicions,  both  with  regard  to  my  son  and  me:  but 
when  you  are  yourself  so  supine  t  in  the  prosecution  of  your 
love,  why  do  you  lay  the  fault  on  others  ?  You  are  fiatter- 
this  youth  like  a  slave,  when  you  should  command  him 
I  mistress.  This  indulgent  mildness  might  be  pn^per  at 
t,  for  fear  of  alarming  his  tender  and  inexperienced  mind ; 
but  when  kindness  is  ineffectual,  assume  a  tone  of  more 
severity ;  let  punishments,  and  even  stripes,  force  from  him 
that  compliance  which  iavours  have  failed  in  doing.  It  is 
inborn  in  youth  to  despise  those  who  court ;  to  yield  to  those 
who  curb  them  :  try  this  method  and  you  will  "find  him  give 
to  force  that  which  he  refused  to  mildness." 

"  Perhaps  you  may  be  right,"  replied  Arsace,  "  but 
■    how  can  Ibear  to  see  that  dehcate  body,  which  I  doat  on  J 

^^H^    •  "  ijlPaXuic  aiXiac  voS^tvoc  icai  to  livnOts  TiJQ  toivuiviag."  I 

^H  AohiUeB  Tatius,  B.  I  ■ 

t"  J 


^^_bve, 
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to  distraction,  torn  with  whips,  and  suffering  under  tor- 
tures?" 

"  Again  you  are  relapsing  into  your  unseasonable  tender- 
ness," said  Cybele ;  **  a  few  turns  of  the  rack  will  bring 
about  all  you  desire,  and  for  a  little  uneasiness  which  you 
may  feel,  you  will  soon  obtain  the  full  accomplishment  of 
your  wishes.  You  may  spare  your  eyes  the  pain  of  seeing 
his  sufferings — deliver  him  to  the  chief  eunuch,  Euphrates  ; 
order  him  to  correct  him,  for  some  fault  which  you  may 
feign  he  has  committed — our  ears  are  duller,  you  know,  in 
admitting  pity,  than  are  our  eyes.*  On  the  first  symptoms 
of  compliance,  you  may  free  him  from  his  restraint.'* 

Arsace  suffered  herself  to  be  persuaded ;  for  love,  rejected 
and  despairing,  pities  not  even  its  object,  and  disappoint- 
ment seeks  revenge.  She  sent  for  the  chief  eunuch,  and 
gave  him  directions  for  the  purpose  which  had  been  sug- 
gested to  her.  He  received  them  with  a  savage  joy,  rank- 
ling with  the  envy  natural  to  his  race,t  and  from  what  he 
saw  and  suspected,  particularly  angry  with  Theagenes.  He 
put  him  immediately  in  chains,  cast  him  into  a  deep  dun- 
geon, and  punished  him  with  hunger  and  stripes ;  keeping 
all  the  while  a  sullen  silence ;  answering  none  of  the  miserable 
youth's  inquiries,  who  pretended,  (though  he  well  knew  the 
cause),  to  be  ignorant  of  the  reason  why  he  was  thus  hardly 
treated.  He  increased  his  sufferings  every  day,  far  beyond 
what  Arsace  knew  of  or  commanded,  permitting  no  one  but 
Cybele  to  see  him ;  for  such,  indeed,  were  his  orders. 

She  visited  him  every  day,  under  pretence  of  comforting, 

of  bringing  him  nourishment,  and  of  pitying  him,  because  of 

their  former  acquaintance :  in  reality,  to  observe  and  report 

what   effect   his  punishment  had  upon  him,  and  whether 

it  had  mollified  his   stubborn  heart ;    but  his  >  spirit  was 

still  unconquered,  and  seemed  to  acquire  fresh  force  from 

*  "  Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aiirem 

Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus,  et  quse 
Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator.*' — Hor.  A.  P.  180. 

t  "  Cuncta  ferit  dum  cuncta  timet ;  desaevit  in  omnes, 
Ut  se  posse  putent ;  nee  bellua  tetrior  ulla 
Quam  servi  rabies  m  libera  terga  furentes 
Agnoscit  gemitus,  et  poense  parcei*e  nescit 
Quam  subiit,  dominique  memor  quern  yerberat  odit.*' 

Claudian  in  Eutrop.  i.  108. 
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the  duration  of  hia  trials.*  His  body,  indeed,  was  torn  with 
tortures,  but  his  bouI  was  exalted  by  the  cousciouaDess  ot' 
having  preserved  its  purity  and  honour.  He  gloried  that 
while  fortune  was  thus  persecuting  him,  she  was  conferring 
a  boon  upon  hia  nobler  part — the  soul.  Rejoicing  in  this 
opportunity  of  shewing  hia  fidelity  to  Chariclea,  and  hoping 
only  she  would  one  day  become  acquainted  with  hia  auffer- 
inga,  for  her  sake  he  was  periietually  calling  upon  her  name/ 
and  styling  her  his  light !  hia  life  !  his  soul ! 

Cybele  (who  had  urged  Euphrates  to  increase  the  se- 
verity of  hia  treatment,  contrary  to  the  intetitiona  of  Ar- 
BEce,  whose  object  waa  by  moderate  chastisement,  to  bend 
but  not  to  kill  him),  saw  it  waa  all  to  no  purpose,  and 
began  to  perceiye  the  peril  in  which  she  stood.  She  feared 
punishment  from  Oroondatea,  if  Achroinenea  should  incau- 
tiously discover  too  much  of  the  share  she  had  in  the 
busineas ;  ahe  feared  lest  her  mistress  should  lay  violent 
bands  upon  herself,  either  atung  by  the  diaapp ointment,  or 
dreading  the  diacovery  of  her  amour.  She  determined, 
therefore,  to  make  a  bold  attempt,  to  avoid  the  danger 
which  awaited  her,  either  by  bringing  about  wiiat  AiBace 
desired,  or  to  remove  all  concerned  in,  and  privy  to  the 
matter,  by  involving  them  in  one  common  destruction. 

Going  therefore  to  the  princesa^"  We  are  loaing  our 
labour,"  she  aaid:  "this  stubborn  youth,  instead  of  being 
softened,  growa  every  day  more  aelf-witled ;  he  has  Chariclea 
continually  in  his  mouth,  and,  by  caUing  upon  her  alone, 
conaoles  himself  in  his  misfortunes.  Let  us  then,  as  a  last 
experiment,  cut  the  cable,t  aa  the  proverb  aays,  and  rid  our- 
selves of  this  impediment  to  our  wishes :  perhaps,  when  he 
shall  hear  that  she  is  no  more,  he  may  despair  of  obtaining 
her,  and  surrender  himself  to  your  desires." 

jVrsaee  eagerly  seized  upon  this  idea  :  her  rage  and  jea- 
lousy had  but  too  well  prepared  her  for  embracing  the  cruel 
jipedient, — "  Tou  advise  well,"  h!ib  replied,  "  I  will  take 
:are  to  have  thia  wretch  removed  out  of  our  way." — "  But 
who  will  you  get  to  put  your  design  into  execution '("  said 
Cybele,  "  for  though  your  power  here  is  great,  the  laws 
*  "  Juetum  at  tenacem  propositi  virum. 


Non  vultuB  instuntis  tjra 
Monte  quB.tit  solid &" — Hi 
I  ■f'  piijiuifti'  dyivpay. 
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forbid  you  to  put  any  one  to  death  without  the  sentence  of 
the  judges.  Tou  must  undergo,  therefore,  some  trouble 
and  delay  in  framing  a  fictitious  charge  against  this  maiden ; 
and  there  will,  besides,  be  some  difficulty  in  proving  it.  To 
save  you  the  pain  and  hazard  of  this  proceeding,  I  am  ready 
to  daxe  and  suffer  anything.  I  will,  if  you  think  fit,  do  the 
deed  with  poison,  and  by  means  of  a  medicated  cup  remove 
our  adversary." 

Arsace  approved,  and  bid  her  execute  her  purpose.  She 
lost  no  time,  but  went  to  the  unhappy  Chariclea,  whom  she 
found  in  tears,  and  revolving  how  she  could  escape  from  life 
of  which  she  was  now  weary ;  suspecting  as  she  did  the  suf- 
ferings and  imprisonment  of  Theagenes,  though  Cybele  had 
endeavoured  to  conceal  them  from  her,  and  had  invented 
various  excuses  for  his  unusual  absence. 

The  beldame  thus  addressed  her : — "  Why  will  you  con- 
sume yourself  in  continual,  and  now  causeless,  lamen- 
tations ?  Theagenes  is  free,  and  will  be  with  you  here  this 
evening.  His  mistress,  angry  at  some  fault  which  he  had 
committed  in  her  service,  ordered  him  into  a  slight  confine- 
ment, but  has  this  day  given  directions  for  his  release,  in 
honour  of  a  feast  which  she  is  preparing  to  celebrate,  and 
in  compliance  with  my  entreaties.  Arise,  therefore,  com- 
pose yourself,  and  refresh  your  spirits  with  a  slight  refec- 
tion." 

"  How  shall  I  believe  you  ?"  replied  the  afflicted  maiden, 
"  you  have  deceived  me  so  often,  that  I  know  not  how  to 
credit  what  you  say." 

"  I  swear  to  you,  by  all  the  gods,"  said  Cybele,  "  all  your 
troubles  shall  liave  an  end  this  day;  all  your  anxiety 
shall  be  removed,  only  do  not  first  kill  yourself  by  ab- 
staining obstinatdy,  as  you  do,  from  food.  Taste,  then, 
the  repast  which  I  have  provided." 

Chariclea  was,  with  difficulty,  persuaded,  though  she  very 
naturaUy  entertained  suspicions ;  the  protestations,  however, 
of  the  old  woman,  and  the  pleasing  hopes  suggested  prevailed 
at  length  ;  (for  what  the  mind  desires  it  believes),*  and  they 
sat  down  to  the  repast. 

Cybele  motioned  to  Abra,  the  slave,  who  waited  upon 
them,  to  give  the  cup,  after  she  had  mixed  the  wine,  first  to 
Chariclea ;  she  then  took  another  herself  and  drank.     She 

*  "  Thy  wish  was  father,  Hany,  to  that  thought.** — Shakespeare, 
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had  not  swallowed  all  that  was  presented  to  her,  when  she 

appeared  seized  with  dizziaess  ;  oad  throwing  what  lemained 

in  the  cup  upoa  the  ground,  and  casting  a  fierce  look  upon 

the  attendant,  her  body  was  attacked  with  violent  Bpaama 

and  convulaious,     Chariclea,  and  all  who  were  in  the  room, 

were  struck  with  horror,  and  attempted  to  raise  and  assist 

her;  but  the  poisoB,  potent  enough  to  destroy  a  young  and 

vigorous  person,  wrought  more  quickly  than  can  be  ex- 

'    pressed  upon  her  old  and  worn-out  body.     It  seized  the 

I  vitala  ;  she  was  consumed  by  inward  fire  ;  her  limbs,  which 

I  were  at  first  convulsed,  became  at  length  stiff  and  motion- 

I   less,  and  a  black  colour  spread  itself  over  ber  skin.     Buc 

ihe  malice  of  her  soul  was  more  malignant  even  than  the 

poison,  and  Cybele,  even  in  death  did  not  give  over  hei' 

wicked  arts;  but  by  signs  and  broken  accents,  gave   the 

,    assistants  to  understand  that  she  wns  poisoued  hy  the  coii- 

i  trivonce  of  Chariclea.     No  sooner  did  she  expire  than  the 

I. innocent  maiden  was  bound,  and  carried  before  Arsace. 

'      When  the  princess  asked  her  if  she  had  prepared  the 

fatal  draught,  and  threatened  her,  if  she  would  not  confess 

the  whole  truth,  that  torments  should  force  it  from  her,  her 

behaviour  astonished  aD  the  beholders.     She  did  not  cast 

down  her  eyes  ;  she  betrayed  no  fear;  she  even  smded,  and 

treated  the  affair  with  scorn,  disregarding,  in   conscious 

innocence,  the  incredible  accusation,  and  rejoicing  in  the 

imputation  of  the  guilt,  if  through  the  agency  of  others,  it 

should  bring  her  to  a  death,  which  Theagenes  had  already 

undergone.     "  If  Theagenes   be   aUve,"    said  she,   "  I  am 

totally  gudtjess  of  this  crime  ;  but  if  he  has  fallen  a  victim 

to  your  most  virtuous  practices,   it  needs  no  tortures  to 

extract  a  confession  from  me :  then  am  I  the  poisoner  of 

your  incomparable  nurse,  treat  me  as  if  I  were  guilty,  and 

by  taking  my  life,  gratify  hira  who  loathed  your  uuhaUowed 

vishes." 

Arsace  was  stung  into  fury  by  this :  she  ordered  her  to 
be  smitten  on  the  face,  and  then  said — "  Take  this  wretch, 
hound  as  she  is,  and  shew  her  her  precious  lover  suffering, 
as  lie  has  well  deserved ;  then  load  every  limb  with  fetters 
and  deliver  her  to  Euphrates ;  bid  him  confine  her  in  a 
duugeon  till  to-morrow,  when  she  will  receive  from  the 
Persian  magistrates  the  sentence  of  death." 

While  they  were  Leading  her  away,  the  girl  who  hod.  poured 


^^L  duugei 
^^K  Persia 
^H      Wh 
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out  the  wine  at  the  fatal  repnst,  who  was  an  Ionian  hj 
nation,  and  the  same  who  was  sent  at  first  by  Arsace  to 
wait  upon  her  Grecian  gnests — (whether  out  of  compassion 
for  Chariclea,  whom  nobody  could  attend  and  not  love,  or 
moved  by  a  sudden  impulse  from  heaven,)  burst  into  tears, 
and  cried  out — "  O  most  unhappy  and  guiltless  maiden  !" 
The  bystanders  wondering  at  this  exclamation  and  pressing 
her  to  explain  its  meaning,  she  confessed  that  it  was  she 
who  had  given  the  poison  to  Cybele,  from  whom  she  had 
received  it,  in  order  that  it  might  be  administered  to  Chari- 
clea. She  declared,  that  either  overcome  by  trepidation  yt 
the  enormity  of  the  action,  or  confused  at  the  signs  made  by 
Cybele,  to  present  the  goblet  first  to  the  young  stranger, 
she  had,  in  her  hurry,  changed  the  cups,  and  given  that 
containing  the  poison  to  the  old  woman. 

She  was  immediately  taken  before  Arsace,  every  one 
heartily  wishing  that  Chariclea  might  be  found  innocent ; 
for  beauty,  and  nobleness  of  demeanour,  can  move  com- 
passion even  in  the  minds  of  barbarians. 

The  slave  repeated  before  her  mistress  aU  she  had  said 
before,  but  it  was  of  no  avail  towards  clearing  the  inno- 
cent maiden,  and  served  only  to  involve  herself  in  the  same 
punishment;  for  Arsace,  saying  she  was  an  accomplice, 
commanded  her  to  be  bound,  thrown  into  prison,  and 
reserved  with  the  other  for  trial;  and  she  sent  directly 
to  the  magistrates,  who  formed  the  Supreme  Council ;  and 
to  whom  it  belonged  to  try  criminals  and  to  pronounce 
their  sentence,  ordering  them  to  assemble  on  the  morrow^. 

At  the  appointed  time,  when  the  court  was  met,  Arsace 
stated  the  case,  and  accused  Chariclea  of  the  poisoning ; 
lamenting,  with  many  tears,  the  loss  she  had  sustained  in  a 
faithful  and  affectionate  old  servant,  whom  no  treasures 
could  replace ;  calling  the  judges  themselves  to  witness  the 
ingratitude  with  which  she  had  been  treated,  in  that,  after 
she  had  received  and  entertained  the  strangers  with  the 
greatest  kindness  and  humanity,  she  had  met  with  such 
a  base  return :  in  short,  her  tone  was  throughout  bitter  and 
malignant. 

Chariclea  made  no  defence,  but  confessed  the  crime, 
admitting  that  she  had  administered  the  poison,  and  de- 
claring, that  had  she  not  been  prevented,  she  would  have 
given  another  potion  to  Arsace ;  whom  she  attacked  in  goo^. 
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eet  terms ;    provoking,  in  short,  by  every    means  in   her 
power,  the  sentence  of  the  judges. 

This  behaviour  wan  the  consequence  of  a  plan  concerted 
between  her  and  Tlieagenea  the  night  before,  in  the  prison, 
where  they  had  agreed  that  she  should  voluntarily  meet  the 
doom  with  which  she  was  threatened,  and  quit  a  wandering 
and  wretched  life,  now  become  intolerable  by  the  implacable 
pursuits  of  adverse  fortune.  After  which  they  took  a  last 
melancholy  embrace ;  and  she  hound  about  her  body  the 
jewels  which  had  been  espoaed  with  her,  which  she  always 
carried  about  her,  concealing  them  under  her  garments  to 
serve  as  attendants  upon  her  obsequies ;  and  she  now  un- 
dauntedly avowed  every  crime  which  was  laid  to  her  charge, 
and  added  others  which  her  accusers  hod  not  thought  of;  so 
that  the  judges,  without  any  hesitation,  were  very  near 
awarding  her  the  most  crnel  punishment,  usual  in  such, 
cases,  among  the  Persians,*  At  last,  however,  moved 
perhaps  by  her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  noble  air,  they  con- 
demned her  to  be  burnt  alive.  , 

She  was  dragged  directly  out  of  the  court,  and  led  br  the  ^ 
eieciitioners  without  the  walls,  the  crier  proclaiming  t\iat  &.M 
prisoner  was  going  to  sufler  for  the  crime  of  poisoning;  anij 
avast  multitude  flocking  together,  and  following  her, poured ^ 
out  of  the  city. 

Among  the  spectators  upon  the  walls  Arsace  had   the 
cruelty  to  present  herself,  that  she  might  satiate  her  re- 
venge, and  obtain  a  savage  consolation  for  her  disappoint- 
ment, in  viewing  the  sufteringa  of  her  to  whom  she  imputed 
it.     The  ministers  of  justice  now  made  ready  and  lighted  an 
immense  pile ;  and  were  preparing  to  place  the  innocent 
victim  upon  it,  when  she  begged  a  delay  of  a  few  momenta, 
promising  that  she  would  herself  voluntarily  ascend  it — and  J 
now  turning  towards  the  rising  sun,  and  lifting  up  hep  eye»l 
and  hands  to  heaven,  she  exclaimed— "  O  sun!    O  earth t.'I 
O  celestial  and  infernal  deities  who  view  and  punish  tha  fl 
actions  of  the  wicked  !  I  call  upon  you  to  witness  how  in-  . . 

'  Flutarch  tbua  describes  the  punisfameat  of  poisocers  atnoDg  tha 
Porsiana. — "  PoifioQera  ara  put   to  Henth.  by  the  Peraian  laws,  iu  tha 
following  mitnner.     The  head  of  tha  criminsl  ig  laid  upon  a  flat  utono^  t 
the  eiecutiuner  with  another  atoue  IwHta  and  pounds  his  head,  i)    "*' 
butb  head  aud  face  are  entii'elj  criishEd." 
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nocent  I  am  of  the  crime  of  which  I  am  accused.  Beceive 
me  propitiously,  who  am  now  preparing  to  undergo  a  volun- 
tary death,  unable  to  support  any  longer  the  cruel  and  un- 
relenting attacks  of  adverse  fortune ; — ^but  may  your  speedy 
vengeance  overtake  that  worker  of  evil,  the  accursed  and 
adulterous  Arsace ;  the  disappointment  of  whose  profligate 
designs  upon  Theagenes  has  urged  her  thus  to  wreak  her 
fury  upon  me.'*  This  appeal,  and  these  protestations,  caused 
a  murmur  in  the  assembly.  Some  said  the  matter  ought  to 
undergo  a  further  examination — some  wished  to  hinder, 
others  advanced  to  prevent  her  mounting  the  pile :  but  she 
put  them  all  aside,  and  ascended  it  intrepidlv. 

She  placed  herself  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  remained  for  a 
considerable  time  unhurt,  the  flames  playing  harmlessly 
around  her,  rather  than  approaching  her ;  not  injuring  her 
in  the  least— but  receding  withersoever  she  turned  herself; 
so  that  their  only  effect  seemed  to  be  to  give  light  ftnd 
splendour  to  her  charms ;  as  she  lay  like  a  bride  upon  a  fiery 
nuptial  coUch. 

She  shifted  herself  from  one  side  of  the  pile  to  another, 
marvelling  as  much  as  any  one  else,  at  what  happened,  and 
seeking  for  destruction,  but  still  without  effect ;  for  the  fire 
ever  retreated,  and  seemed  to  shun  her  approach.  The  exe- 
cutioners on  their  part  were  not  idle,  but  threw  on  more 
fuel  (Arsace  by  signs  inciting  them),  dry  wood,  and  reeds, 
and  every  thing  that  was  likely  to  raise  and  feed  the  flame ; 
yet  all  was  to  no  purpose ;  and  now  a  murmur  growing  into, 
a  tumult,  began  to  run  through  the  assembly :  they  cried 
;  out — "This  is  a  divine  interposition! — the  maiden  is  un- 
/  justly  accused! — she  is  surely  innocent! — and  advancing 
towards  the  pile,  they  drove  away  the  ministers  of  justice, 
Thyamis,  whom  the  uproar  had  roused  from  his  retirement, 
now  appearing  at  their  head,  and  calling  on  the  people  for 
assistance.  They  were  eager  to  deliver  Chariclea,  but  durst 
not  approach  too  near.  They  earnestly  desired  her,  therefore, 
to  come  down  herself  from  the  pile  ;  for  there  could  be  no 
danger  in  passing  through  the  flames,  to  one  who  appeared 
even  to  be  untouched  by  them.  Chariclea  seeing  ana  hear- 
ing this,  and  believing  too  that  some  divinity  was  really 
interposing  to  preserve  her,  deemed  that  she  ought  not  to 
appear  ungrateful^  or  reject  the  mercy,  and  leapt  lightly 
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firom  the  pile :  at  which  eight  the  whole  city  raised  a  sudden  | 
shout  of  wonder,  joy,  and  thanksgiviug  to  the  gods, 

Araace,  too,  belield  tliia  prodigy  with  sstoniahment,  but 
with  very  different  Benaationa.     She  could  not  contain  her 
rage.     She  left  the  romparta,  hurried  through  a  poaterii 
gate,  attended  by  her  Knnrda  and  the  Persian  nobles,  and 
heraelf  laid  violent  hands  on  Chariclea.     Casting  a  furious 
glance  at  the  people — "Are  ye  not  aahamed,"  she  cried,  "to  h 
assist  in  withdrawing  from  puniahroent  a  wretched  creature-^ 
detected  iu  the  very  fact  of  poisoning,  and  confessing  it  ?'i^| 
Do  ye  not  consider,  that  while  shewing  a  blameable  cora>^| 
passion  to  this  wicked  woman,  ye  are  putting  yourselves  inS 
opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  Peraians — to  the  judges,  thefl 
peers,  the  viceroys,  acid  to  the  Great  King  himself.     Theifl 
fact  of  her  not  burning  has  perhaps  moved  you,  and  ye  at-*^ 
tribute  it  to  the  interposition  of  the  gods,  not  considering 
that  this  yet  more  fully  proves  her  guilt.      Such  is  her 
knowledge  of  charms,  and  witchcraft,  that  she  is  enabled  to 
resist  even  the  force  of  tire.     Come  all  of  you  to-morrow 
to  the  examination  which  shall  be  held  in  public,  and  you 
shall  not  only  hear  her  confess  her  crimes  herself,  but  shall 
find  her  convicted  also  by  her  accomplices  whom  I  have  in 
custody." 

She  then  commanded  Chariclea  to  be  led  away,  stUl 
keepiog  her  hold  upon  her  neck,  and  ordering  her  guards 
to  disperse  the  crowd,  who  were  with  difficulty  prevented 
from  interfering  for  her  rescue;  but  who  at  length  gave 
way,  partly  suspecting  her  to  be  a  sorceress,  and  partly 
through  awe  of  the  person,  and  dreading  the  power,  of 
Arsace. 

Chariclea  then  was  again  committed  to  the  custody  of 
Euphrates ;  again  thrown  into  priaon,  and  reserved  tor  a 
second  trial,  and    a  second  sentence ;    rejoicing  however 
amidst  her  troubles,  that  she  should  once  more  have  ao  op- 
portunity of  seeing,  and  conversing  with,  Theagenes ;  foe  i 
Arsace,  out  of  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  had  ordered  them:! 
to  be  confiued  in  one  dungeon,  that  each  mi^^ht  be  a  specta*  1 
tor  of  the  other's  sufferings;    for  she  well  knew  that  ib| 
tender  heart  is  much  more  hurt  by  Ihe  pains  of  those  i1 
loves  thau  by  its  own.    In  this  instance,  however,  her savagf 
miud  was  diaappointed ;  and  what  she  meant  as  a  puni& 
o  2 
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ment  turned  out  a  consolation.  They  took  a  melancholy 
pleasure  in  suffering  for  each  other,  and  in  suffering  equally. 
Had  a  greater  share  of  torments  been  inflicted  upon  either, 
the  other  would  have  been  jealous,  and  thought  his  love  de« 
frauded — ^moreover  they  were  now  together — ^they  could  con- 
verse with,  comfort,  and  encourage  one  another  to  bear  their 
calamities  with  fortitude,  and  to  resist  courageously  every 
trial  that  might  endanger  their  purity  or  fidelity.  They 
passed  the  greatest  pa^  of  the  night  in  speaking  on  such 
topics,  as  might  indeed  be  expected  from  a  pair,  whose 
whole  delight  was  in  their  mutual  conversation,  and  who 
despaired  of  ever  passing  another  night  together  again. 

At  length  they  came  to  the  miraculous  event  wUch  hap« 
pened  at  the  pvre.  Theagenes  attributed  it  to  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  gods,  who  were  angry  at  the  injustice  of  Arsace, 
and  who  pitied  Chariclea's  innocence  and  piety.  She  her- 
self was  in  doubt  whether  to  thank  or  complain  of  heaven. 
The  manifest  interposition  of  the  gods  at  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution, was  a  mark  of  their  kindness  and  protection  ;  but 
to  be  preserved  from  death,  only  to  be  plunged  afresh  in 
new  and  unceasing  troubles,  was  rather  a  sign  of  their  hav- 
ing incurred,  and  still  continuing  under,  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure :  unless  indeed,  it  were  some  wonder-working 
method  of  the  deity  delighting  to  plunge  them  into  the 
/  deepest  misery,  in  order  to  shew  its  power  of  saving  them 
when  their  condition  appeared  desperate. 

She  was  going  on  in  a  complaining  style,  when  Theagenes 
stopped  her,  bidding  her  speak  more  reverently,  nor  to 
scrutinize  the  conduct  of  the  Deity.  Suddenly  she  ex- 
claimed,— "  May  the  gods  be  propitious  to  us,  for  I  just 
now  call  to  mind  a  dream,  (or  rather  waking  vision),  which 
I  had  last  night,  and  which  the  unexpected  sight  of  you 
again,  and  the  various  matters  which  we  have  since  talked 
of,  had  driven  from  my  memory.  The  vision  was  this : — 
/  The  beatified  Calasiris  appeared  to  me  (whether  in  reality 
t  or  in  idea,  I  am  not  certain)  and  repeated  these  lines,  for 
the  words  fell  into  verse ; 

..kCMiing  Pantarb^,  fear  not  flames,  fair  maid, 

iVite,  to  whom  nought  is  hard,  shall  bring  thee  aid.'  * 

*  Tlavrdp^rjv  ^opkov<ra  Trvpbg  ni^  raptsi  IpcOiyv 
'PtjiBuitg  fioipaig  cat  r'adoKtira  ircXii. 
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1  his  part  appeared  auddenly  like  one  under 
Huperuatural  impulse,  for  Bpringing  forwaraa,  as  lar  as  his 
fetters  would  permit  him,  he  eickiined — r"The  gods  be  , 
gracious  to  UB  !  recollection  makes  me  also  a  poet;  I  had/ 
myseli',  a  like  virion.  Calasiria,  or  some  deity  m  hia  ehapa 
appeared  to  me,  and  addressed  mo  in  those  lines : 

'  From  Alsace,  the  morrow  aeea  thee  free — 
I  To  ^thiopiii  with  the  virgiu  flea,'  • 

K  Now,  I  readily  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  oracle  , 
Ffrhich  JB  given  to  me.  By  Jithiopia,  ia  signified  the  dark  i 
abode  of  those  who  dwell  under  the  earth — hy  the  virgin, 
Proserpine — hy  freedom,  my  release  from  this  wretched 
body :  but  I  do  uot  bo  readily  understand  that  which  relates  / 
to  you — there  appears  to  be  a  contradiction  in  it.  The , 
name  of  Pautarbe  means  '  all  fear,'  and  yet  from  it  you  are. 
promised  assistance." 

"My  dearest  Theagenes,"  replied  Chariclea,  " you  have 
been  bo  accustomed  to  misfortunes  that  you  use  yourself  to 
interpret  every  thing  in  its  worst  sense — the  mind  of  man 
so  readily  takes  a  colour  from  its  circumstances.  The 
oracies  appear  to  me  to  admit  of  much  more  favourable 
meaning.  The  virgin,  instead  of  Proserpine,  means  perhaps 
me,  with  whom  you  are  to  escape  to  ^Ethiopia,  my  country, 
after  you  shall  have  been  delivered  from  the  priaons  of 
Arsace.  How  all  this  is  to  bo  brought  about  ia  not  very 
apparent,  but  it  ia  not  incredible.  Every  thing  is  possible 
to  the  gods  ;  and  they  who  have  favoured  us  with  tnia  pre- 
diction, will  watch  over  its  accomplishment.  The  prophecy 
which  relates  to  me,  so  far  from  being  obscure,  ia,  as  you 
see,  fulfilled  ;  and  I  am,  contrary  to  aU  expectation,  alive, 
and  unhurt,  at  leaat  by  the  flames  :  I  was  hitherto  ignorant 
that  I  carried  the  cause  of  my  preaervation  about  me,  but 
now  I  fancy  that  I  understand  the  words.  I  took  particular 
care  at  the  time  of  my  trial,  as  indeed  I  had  been  wont  to  ~ 
do  before,  to  have  the  jewels  which  were  exposed  with 
me,  bound  closely  about  my  body,  concealing  them 
under  my  garments — in  case  I  should  escape,  they  would 
I  .help  to  support  my  life — if  I  were  doomed  to  suffer,  they 
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would  adorn  my  funeral.  Among  these,  which  consist  of 
costly  necklaces,  and  Indian  and  Ethiopian  jewels,  there  is 
a  ring,  given  by  my  father  to  my  mother  when  they  were 
betrothed :  within  the  bezil  is  a  stone  called  Pantarb^ ;  it  is 
inscribed  with  sacred  letters,  and  endowed  with  mystic 
virtues,  from  whence,  as  I  conjecture,  it  obtains  the  power  to 
preserve  those  who  wear  it  from  the  force  of  fire.  This, 
therefore,  most  probably,  and  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
gods,  is  what  has  preserved  me.  I  remember  too,  that  our 
friend,  Calasiris,  (now  in  happiness,)  told  me  that  some- 
thing of  this  virtue  was  hinted  at  in  the  writing  inscribed 
on  the  fiUet  which  was  exposed  with  me,  and  which  I  idways 
wear  round  my  waist.'* 

"What  you  say,"  replied  Theagenes,  ''may  perhaps  be 
true — what  has  happened  seems  to  confirm  your  conjecture : 
but  what  Pantarbe  will  deliver  us  from  the  dangers  which 
threaten  us  to-morrow?  This  stone,  though  it  preserves 
from  fire,  does  not  confer  immortality,  and  the  wicked 
Arsace  will  find  out  some  other,  and  new  kind  of  punish- 
ment. How  do  I  wish  that  she  would  involve  us  both  in 
the  same  sentence,  that  one  and  the  same  hour  might  end 
our  troubles  !  I  should  not  esteem  such  a  departure  death, 
but  repose  and  ease  to  our  manifold  miseries." 

"Be  not  so  cast  down,"  said  Chariclea,  "the  oracle  pro- 
mises us  another  Pantarbe.  Let  us  trust  in  the  gods,  so 
will  our  deliverance  be  more  grateful ;  or,  if  we  be  doomed 
to  die,  piety  will  soften  and  sanctify  our  sufferings." 

In  such  conversations  were  the  unfortunate  lovers  em- 
ployed ;  each  more  solicitous  for  the  fate  which  awaited  the 
other,  than  for  his  own.  They  vowed  to  be  faithful,  and 
love  one  another  till  death ;  and  beguiled  the  melancholy 
moments  in  these,  which  they  thought  would  be  their  last, 
protestations.  Meanwhile  Bagoas  and  his  troop  of  horse 
arrived  at  Memphis,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  while  every 
one  was  buried  in  sleep.  And  when  they  had,  without 
tumult,  roused  the  guards,  and  made  known  who  they  were, 
they  were  admitted  and  entered  into  the  court  of  the  Vice- 
roy's palace.  Bagoas  caused  his  men  to  surround  the 
building,  that  he  might  be  prepared,  in  case  of  meeting 
with  any  resistance ;  and  he  himself  gaining  admission  by  a 
crazy  postern  gate,  and  commanding  silence  to  the  person 
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there,  hastened,  with  ease,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  place, 
to  the  apartments  of  Euphrates,  the  moon  affording  a  little 
light.  Euphnites  was  in  hed ;  but  being  roused  bj  the 
noise  made  at  his  door,  started  up,  and  ealied  out  "  Who  is 
there?"  "It  ia  I,"  said  Bagoas;  "make  no  noise,  but 
order  a  light  to  be  brought  " — The  other  ordered  a  boy,  who 
slept  in  his  chamber  to  bnng  a  light,  but  to  take  care  not 
to  awaken  any  one  else 

When  the  light  came  and  the  boy  had  retired,  Euphrates 
began — "  What  new  calamity  does  this  sudden  and  unex- 
pected appearance  ot  ^oura  anuounceP" — "There  is  no 
need,"  returned  the  other  of  m  iny  words ;  take  and  read 
this  letter.  Eecognise  the  seal  ot  Oroondates,  and  obey  his 
commands,  this  very  night,  witli  secrecy  and  eipedition 
Make  use  of  the  soldiers  whom  I  have  brought  with  me, 
that  you  may  giye  the  less  alarm.  I  leave  you  to  judge  for 
yourself  whether  you  wiU  or  wOl  not  first  disclose  the 
business  to  Arsace." 

Euphrates  took  the  letters,  and  perused  them  both. 
"  This,"  eays  he, "  will  be  a  fresh  blow  to  my  mistress,  and 
she  needs  no  additignal  affliction;  for  she  was  yesterday 
seized  with  a  auddeu  disorder,  as  if  by  a  stroke  from 
heaven,  and  she  now  lies  in  a  burning  fever,  and  is  in  the 
utmost  danger  of  her  life.  As  for  these  letters,  I  would 
not  show  them  to  her  at  present,  even  were  she  in  good 
health,  for  I  know  that  she  would  sooner  die  herself,  and 
invoke  us  in  the  same  destruction,  than  part  with  these 
young  people.  You  are  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  them. 
Come  then  forthwith — receive  those  whom  you  seek — take 
thera  away — use  them  kindly  yourself,  and  endeavour  to 
procure  for  them  the  same  treatment  from  others.  Their 
situation  may  well  eicite  your  compassion ;  for  I  have  been 
obliged,  much  against  my  will,  but  at  the  inexorable  com- 
mand of  Arsace,  to  inflict  upon  them  a  variety  of  punish- 
ments and  tortures.  They  seem,  besides,  to  be  well  born, 
luid,  to  judge  from  their  liabitual  conduct,  poasessed  of  dis- 
cretion and  good  sense."  And  so  saying,  he  rose  and 
conducted  Bagoas  to  the  prison,  who,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
young  captives,  pale  and  exhausted  as  they  were  with  their 
sufferings,  he  could  not  help  being  wonderfully  struck  with 
their  form  and  beauty.    They,  concluding  that  this  unaeii- 
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sonable  visit  announced  their  fate,  and  that  Bagoas  was 
come  to  lead  one  of  them,  at  least,  to  trial  and  execution, 
were  at  first  ratlier  agitated ;  but  soon  recovering  an  air  of 
cheerfulness,  they  appeared  pleased  rather  than  grieved. 

Euphrates  advanced;  and  as  he  was  preparing  to  loose 
their  fetters  from  the  wooden  block,  Theagenes  exclaimed, 
"  Accursed  Arsace !  She  hopes  to  conceal  her  abominable 
actions  in  darkness  and  obscurity.  But  let  her  know  that 
the  eye  of  justice  is  most  piercing ;  that  it  will  bring  to  light 
her  most  secret  crimes  and  display  her  wickedness  in  the  face 
of  the  sun.  But  do  you,  ministers  of  her  cruelty,  execute 
her  commands.  Grant  us,  however,  one  last  and  only 
favour :  whether  we  be  doomed  to  die  by  fire,  by  water,  or 
by  the  sword,  let  us  suffer  together,  and  end  our  wretched 
being  by  one  and  the  same  kind  of  death."  Chariclea 
joined  in  this  supplication.  The  eunuchs,  who  understood 
what  they  said,  shed  tears,  and  brought  them  out  in  chains 
as  they  were. 

When  they  had  left  the  palace,  Euphrates  remained 
where  he  was ;  and  Bagoas,  ordering  his  followers  to  take 
off  all  their  fetters,  except  such  as  were  just  necessary  to 
prevent  an  escape,  placed  them  on  horseback,  surrounded 
with  his  troop,  and  took,  with  all  expedition,  the  road  to 
Thebes. 

They  rode  all  that  night,  and  the  next  day  till  nine 
o'clock,  when,  being  spent  with  want  of  sleep,  and  exposed 
to  the  summer  rays  of  an  Egyptian  sun,  Chariclea  particu- 
larly, unused  to  this  kind  ot  travelling,  being  nearly  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  they  resolved,  at  last,  to  make  a  halt, 
to  breathe  their  horses,  and  to  refresh  themselves.  They 
chose  for  this  purpose  an  elevated  and  projecting  place  on 
"the  banks  of  the  Nile,  where  the  river,  turning  from  its 
direct  course,  and  winding  into  a  semicircle,  forms  a  spot 
something  resembling  the  gulf  of  Epirus,  which,  being 
kept  continually  moist,  abounded  in  grass  and  herbage  proper 
for  their  beasts.  Here,  too,  were  peach  trees,  sycamores, 
and  others  which  love  to  grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Nile,  these  over-arched  and  afforded  them  a  pleasant  shade. 
Bagoas  availed  himself  of  their  shelter  instead  of  tents,  and 
here  he  took  some  refreshment,  inviting  Theagenes  and 
Chariclea  to  partake  of  his  repast.    They  refused  at  first ; 
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he  pMMed  them ;  and  wben  tliey  replied  that  it  was  need- 
lesB  for  those  who  were  going  to'esecution  to  trouble  them- 
selves  about  nouriahroent,  he  told  them  they  were  much 
miHtaken  if  they  thought  their  livea  in  auy  rlauger ;  for  he 
was  not  leading  them  to  death,  but  to  the  viceroy  Uroondates. 

The  meridian  heat  of  the  suu  bad  now  p^aed ;  it  was  no 
longer  vertiea],  but  its  beama  struck  upon  them  laterally, 
Bagoaa  thereupon  prepared  to  puraue  his  march,  when  a 
courier  arrivett  with  great  precipitation,  himaelf  out  of 
breath,  and  his  horse  dropping  with  sweat,  and  ready  to 
sink  under  him  with  fatigue.  As  soon  as  he  had  spoken 
a  word  to  Bagoaa  in  private,  he  remained  in  ailence.  The 
eunuch  fixing  for  some  time  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  with 
a  aerioua  and  reflectiug  air,  at  last  said,  "Eejoiee,  atrangera! 
Tou  are  revenged  of  your  enemy.  Arsace  is  no  more,  Ab 
soon  as  she  heard  that  you  were  gone  away  with  me,  she 
strangled  heraelf,  and  has  prevented  an  inflicted,  by  a 
voluntary,  death;  for  her  crimes  have  been  auch,  that  ahe 
had  no  hope  of  escaping  the  just  resentment  of  Orooudates 
and  the  sentence  of  the  Great  King,  and  must  either  have 
lost  her  life,  or  have  spent  the  remainder  of  it  in  infamy 
and  confinement.  Be  of  good  cheer,  then ;  fear  nothing ; 
I  know  your  innocence,  and  your  persecutor  ia  removed." 

Bagoaa  said  thia  aa  he  stood  near  them,  with  difficulty 
expressing  himself  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and  using  many 
uncouth  words ;  but  he  spoke  with  sincerity  of  heart,  for 
he  rejoiced  at  the  death  of  Araace,  whose  dissolute  manners 
and  tyrannical  disposition  he  abominated;  and  he  wished 
to  comfort  and  encourage  the  young  people ;  he  thought 
moreover  that  he  should  recommend  himself  to  Orooudates 
by  a  very  acceptable  service,  by  preserving  for  him  this 
young  man,  who  would  throw  into  the  shade  ail  the  rest  of 
hia  attendants;  and  by  presenting  him  with  a  maiden 
worthy  iu  every  respect  to  supply  the  place  of  Arsace. 

Theagenes  and  Chariclea,  too,  rejoiced  at  this  intelli- 
gence. They  adored  the  justice  of  the  gods ;  and  felt  that, 
after  this  audden  and  deserved  end  of  their  enemy,  they 
should  not  feel  their  misfortunes,  however  severe — so  wel- 
come ia  death  to  some  if  only  it  be  shared  in  by  their  foes. 
Evening  now  approached.  A  refreshing  breeze  spraug  up, 
and  invited  them  to  continue  their  journey.    They  travelled 
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all  that  night,  and  part  of  the  next  morning,  making  al 
possible  expedition  to  Thebes,  in  hopes  of  finding  Oroon- 
dates  there.  In  this  hope,  however,  Bagoas  was  disap- 
pointed. Before  he  arrived  at  that  city,  a  courier  met  him, 
and  informed  him  that  Oroondates  had  set  out  for  Syene, 
leaving  the  strictest  orders  to  his  officers  to  coUect  every 
man,  even  from  the  garrisons,  and  march  them  after  him 
to  that  place;  for  the  greatest  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained that  the  town  would  be  taken  before  the  satrap 
could  arrive  to  its  succour,  the  Ethiopian  army  having 
appeared  at  its  gates  before  any  intelligence  was  received 
that  it  was  in  motion.  Bagoas,  therefore,  turned  out  of 
the  road  to  Thebes,  and  took  that  of  Syene. 

When  he  came  near  the  place,  he  fell  in  with  a  troop  of 
Ethiopians,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  scour  the  country, 
and  to  ascertain  the  safety  of  the  roads  for  the  march  of 
their  own  army.  Overtaken  by  night,  and  ignorant  of  the 
ground,  they  had  concealed  themselves  behind  some  bushes 
(in  obedience  to  the  orders  given  them),  watching  for  the 
passing^  by  of  any  prey  which  they  might  seize,  and  also 
providing  for  their  own  security.     At  break  of  day  they 

Serceived  the  approach  of  Bagoas  and  his  company.  They 
espised  the  smallness  of  their  number,  but  let  them  all 
pass  by,  in  order  to  assure  themselves  that  there  was  no 
greater  force  behind ;  and  then  suddenly  rushing  from  their 
concealment  in  the  marsh,  they  pursued  and  attacked  them 
with  a  great  shout. 

Bagoas  and  his  men,  astonished  at  the  sudden  noise  and 
assault,  seeing  from  their  colour  that  they  were  ^Ethiopians, 
and  from  their  number  (which  amounted  to  near  a  thou- 
sand light-armed  men),  tha};  resistance  was  vain,  did  not 
await  their  approach,  but  took  to  flight.  They  retreated  at 
first  with  some  degree  of  order,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
a  complete  rout.  The  enemy  detached  after  them  a  band 
of  two  hundred  Troglodites.  The  Troglodites  are  a  pastoral 
nation,  on  the  borders  of  Arabia,  of  great  natural  agility, 
which  they  increase  by  exercise.*    They  are  unused  to  heavy 

*  Herodotus  gives  the  same  account  of  the  swiftness  of  this  race^ 
and  mentions  their  subsisting  upon  snakes,  lizards,  and  other  reptilea^ 
adding,  that  their  language  resembles  the  shrill  cry  of  a  bat ;  they 
are  the  modem  Tibboos. — See  Herod,  iv.  183,  Blakesley's  Edit. 
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■pmoTir,  but,  with  slings  and  missile  weapons,  endeavour  to 

make  an  impression  upon  the  enemy  at  a  distance,  from 

whom,  if  they  find  them  superior,  they  immediately  retreat. 

The  enemy  do  not  take  the  troubleto  pursue  them, knowing 

them  to  be  awift  as  the  wind,  and  given  to  hide  themselves 

in   caverDs,   which    they   make  their   habitations.      They, 

though   on   foot,  soon   overtook  Bagoas   and   his   flying 

squadron,  and  making  use  of  their  sliugs,  wounded  some 

of  them  from  afar,  yet,  on  their  facing  about,  did  not  await 

their  assault,  but  retreated  headlong  to  their  own  comrades. 

The  Persians  seeing  this,  and  perceiving  the  smallness  of 

their  number,  ventured  to  attack  them ;  and  having  eaaUy 

repulsed  them  for  a  space,  turned  again,  and  putting  spurs 

to  tjieir  horses,  continued  their  flight  with  slackened  rein 

and  with  the  utmost  speed.      Some,  deserting  the  main 

body,  and  hurrying  to  a  bend  in  the  Nile,  hid  themselves 

under  its  banks.     The  horse  of  Bagoa,B  fell  with  him  ;  one 

of  his  legs  was  fractured  with  the  fall,  and  being  unable  to 

move,  he  was  taken  prisoner. 

.  ,     Theagenes  and  Chariclea,  too,  were  made  captives.    They 

Uthought  it  dishonourable  to  desert  Bagoaa,  who  had  shown 

liiem  much  kindness,  and  from  whom  they  hoped  more  in 

.future.   They  kept,  therefore,  by  his  side,  dismounting  from 

r Uieir  horses,  and  voluntarily  ofiered  themselves  to  the  enemy; 

I  Theagenes  saying  to  Chaiiclea,  "This  explains  my  dream: 

^.these  are  the  ./Ethiopians  into  whose  lands  we  ore  fated  to 

K(;o :  let  us  give  ourselves  up  into  their  hands,  and  await  an 

D  uncertain  fortune  with  them,  rather  than  expose  ourselves 

I  to  manifest  danger  with  Oroondates." 

Chariclea  thought  she  could  now  perceive  herself  to  be 

JJed  on  by  the  hand  of  destiny;   a  secret  hope  of  better 

Eibrtune  began  to  insinuate  itself  into  her  bosom,  and  she 

fceould  not  help  considering  those  who  attacked  them  as 

"iiends  rather  than  enemies ;  but  not  venturing  to  disclose 

ifir  presages  to  Theagenes,   she  contented  herself    with 

resaing  her  consent  to  his  advice. 

When  the  jEthiopians  approached,  and  observed  Bagoaa, 
n  his  features,  to  be  a  eunuch,  and  incapable  of  resist- 
■lUice,  and  the  others  unarmed  and  in  chains,  but  of  extra- 
B  ordinary  grace  and  beauty  ,they  inquired  who  they  were.  They 
f  made  use  of  an  Egyptian  interpreter,  vi'hom  they  carried  with 
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them,  who  understood  besides  a  little  Persian,  concluding 
that  the  prisoners  spoke  one  or  other  of  these  tongues ;  for 
experience  had  taught  them  that  a  body  detached  as  spies 
and  scouts  ought  always  to  have  some  one  with  them  who 
naturally  speaks  or  understands  the  language  of  the  country 
which  they  are  sent  to  reconnoitre. 

• 

Theagenes,  who,  from  his  long  residence  in  the  land,  had 
acquired  something  of  the  Egyptian  tongue,  replied,  that 
the  eunuch  was  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Persian 
viceroy ;  that  he  himself  and  Chariclea  were  G-recians  by 
birth,  taken  prisoners,  first  by  the  Persians,  and  now  volun- 
tary captives  to  the  Ethiopians,  as  they  hoped,  under  better 
auspices. 

The  enemy  determined  to  spare  their  lives^  and  to  deliver 
them,  as  the  first  fruits  of  victory,  to  their  sovereign,  looking 
upon  them  as  amongst  the  most  valuable  possessions  <» 
the  satrap ;  eunuchs  are  reckoned  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
a  Persian  court,  having  neither  children  nor  connexions 
to  turn  aside  their  fidelity,  they  are  wholly  attached  to  the 
person  and  service  of  their  master ;  *  their  young  prisoners, 
too,  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  most  beautiful  persons 
they  had  ever  seen,  and  promised  to  be  conspicuous  orna- 
ments to  the  royal  household.  They  mounted  them,  there- 
fore, upon  horses,  and  carried  them  along  with  them, 
though  the  accident  of  Bagoas,  and  the  fetters  of  the 
others,  prevented  their  travelling  very  fast. 

Here,  then,  was  a  kind  of  prologue  to  another  drama : — 
just  before  they  were  prisoners  in  a  foreign  land,  and  on 
tbe  verge  of  bemg  brought  out  to  a  public  and  ignominious 
execution ;  now  they  were  being  carried,  or  rather  escorted, 
though  in  captive  guise,  by  those  destined,  ere  long,  to  be 
their  subjects.    Such  was  their  present  situation. 

*  See  Xen.  Cyrop.  viL  5.  60. 
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SxKifE  was  now  closely  blockaded,  and  on  every  aide,  i 
with  a  net,  invested  by  the  .Ethiopian  army, 

Oroondatea,  ns  soon  hb  he  was  informed  of  the  design  and 
Budden  approach  of  the  enemy  (who,  having  passed  the 
cataracts,  were  preBsing  towards  the  place),  using  the 
utmost  diligence  and  expedition,  had  contrived  to  throw 
himself  into  the  city  before  their  arrival;  and  after 
planting  hia  engines  and  artillery  upon  the  walls,  awaited 
the  attack,   and  made   every   preparation  for  a  vigorous 


» 


Hydaspos,  the  king  of  jEtliiopia,  though  he  was  deceived 
in  the  hope  of  surprising  tiie  town  before  they  had  any 
notice  of  nis  approach,  invested  it,  however,  on  all  sides, 
wd  surrounding  it  with  a  line  of  circumvollatton,  made  for 
the  present  no  attack,  but  sat  down  quietly  before  it,  filling 
and  exhausting  the  plains  of  Syene  with  myriads  of  men, 
ibeasts,  and  cattle.  Here  the  party  which  has  been  men- 
tioned brought  their  captives  into  his  presence. 

He  waB  delighted  at  the  sight  of  the  young  people ;  his 
aoul,  by  a  secret  prescient  movement,  of  which  he  knew  not 
the  cause,  inclining  towards  hia  children.  He  thought  this 
too  an  omen  of  victory,  and  joyfully  exclaimed — "  See !  the 
gods,  as  our  first  spoila,  deliver  up  to  ua  our  enemies  in 
bonds.  Let  these  then,  as  our  first  captives,  be  carefully  y 
preserved  lor  our  triumphant  sacrifices  to  be  offered,  as  the 
customs  of  Ethiopia  require,  to  the  gods  of  our  country, 
when  we  shall  have  subdued  our  foes."  And  having  praised 
and  rewarded  the  captors,  he  sent  them,  together  with  their 

frtaoners,  to  the  rear  of  the  army,  ordering  the  latter  to 
B  kept  under  a  guard  (many  of  whom  understood  their 
'  nguage),    to  be   treated,    attended,  and  provided  for  ia 
le   most    careful   and    splendid   manner,    and    eapecially 
be  preserved  from  all  contamination,  as  destined  to  be 
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sacred  victims.  He  directed  tbeir  iron  chains  to  be  taken 
off,  and  fetters  of  gold  to  be  put  on  in  their  room — ^for  this 

I  metal  is  used  by  the  JEthiopians  in  the  way  in  which  other 
nations  use  iron.  His  commands  were  obeyed;  and  the 
lovers,  when  they  saw  their  first  chains  taken  off,  began  to 
entertain  hopes  of  liberty,  which  were  soon  crushed  by  the 
appearance  and  application  of  the  golden  ones. 

Theagenes  coula  not  forbear  smiling,  and  exclaimed — 
"  Here  is,  indeed,  a  splendid  mutation  of  fortune ;  the  god- 
dess is  very  kind  to  us,  and  changes  our  iron  for  gold: 
enriched  by  our  fetters,  we  are  become  prisoners  of  high 
price." 

Chariclea  smiled  at  this  sally,  and  tried  to  keep  up 
his  spirits,  insisting  that  the  more  favourable  predictions  of 
the  gods  were  beginning  to  be  fulfilled,  and  endeavouring 
to  soothe  his  mind  with  better  hopes. 

Hydaspes,  who  had  flattered  himself  that  he  should 
take'  Syene  at  his  flrst  appearance,  without  opposition, 
being  very  nearly  repulsed  by  the  garrison,  defending 
themselves  bravely,  irritated  besides  by  insulting  speeches, 
determined  no  longer  to  continue  the  blockade,  by  which, 
the  city  might  at  last  be  taken,  to  the  destruction  of  some 
and  the  escape  of  others :  but,  by  a  new  and  unusual  way 
of  assault,  to  involve  the  town,  and  its  defenders,  in  one 
common  and  universal  ruin. 

His  plan  of  attack  was* this:  he  described  a  circle  round 
the  walls,  which  he  divided  into  portions  of  ten  cubits  each, 
assigning  ten  men  to  every  division,  and  ordering  them  to 
dig  a  wide  and  deep  ditch.  They  dug  it  accordingly,  while 
others,  with  the  earth  they  threw  out,  raised  a  mound  or  wall 
parallel  with,  and  nearly  equal  in  height,  to  that  of  the  place 
which  they  were  besieging.  The  garrison  made  no  attempt  to 
hinder  these  operations — the  besieging  army  was  so  nume- 
rous, that  they  durst  not  venture  on  a  sally— and  the  works 
were  carried  on  at  such  a  distance  from  the  walls,  as  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  their  missile  weapons. 

"When  he  had  completed  this  part  of  his  plan,  with 
wonderful  dispatch,  owing  to  the  multitude  of  men  em- 
ployed in  it,  and  the  diligence  with  which  he  urged  on  their 
labours,  he  proceeded  to  execute  another  work.  He  left  a 
part  of  the  circle,  to  the  space  of  about  fifty  feet,  plain  and 
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unfilled  up.  From  each  extremity  of  the  ditch  above  de- 
scribed, he  ejteiided  a  long  mound  dowu  to  the  Nile,  raising 
it  higher  and  higher  aa  it  approached  the  river.  It  had  the 
appearance  of  two  loug  walla,  preserving  all  the  way  the 
breadth  of  fifty  feet. 

When  he  had  carried  on  his  linea  bo  that  they  joined  the 
river,  he  cnt  a  paaaage  for  it,  and  poured  its  watera  into  the 
channel,  which  he  had  provided  for  them.  They,  rushing 
from  higher  into  lower  ground,  and  from  thevaat  width  of  the 
NUe  into  the  narrow  channel,  aud  confined  by  the  mounda 
on  each  side,  thundered  through  the  passage  and  channel 
with  a  noise  and  impetuosity  that  might  be  heard  at  a  great 
distance. 

The  fearful  eight  and  sound  struck  the  ears  and  met  the 
eyes  of  the  astonished  inhabitants  of  Syene.  They  saw  the 
alarming  circumatances  in  which  they  were,  and  that  the 
view  of  the  besiegers  was,  to  overwhelm  them  with  the  watera. 
The  trenches  which  surrounded,  and  the  inundation  which 
was  now  fast  approaching,  prevented  their  escaping  out 
of  the  city,  and  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  remain  long 
in  it,  without  the  extreraeat  danger ;  they  took  measures, 
therefore,  aa  well  as  they  were  able,  for  their  own  pro- 
tection. 

In  the  first  place,  they  filled  up  and  secured  every  opening 
and  crevice  in  the  gatea  with  pitch  and  tow ;  then  they 
propped  and  strengthened  the  walla  with  eartli,  stones,  and 
wood,  heaping  up  against  them  anything  which  waa  at  hand. 
Every  one  was  employed ;  women,  children,  and  old  men ; 
for  no  age,  no  sex,  ever  refuses  labour  when  it  is  for  tlie 
preBervation  of  their  lives.  They  who  were  best  able  to 
bear  fatigue  were  employed  in  digging  a  subterraneoua  aud 
narrow  passage,  from  the  city  to  the  enemy's  mound,  which 
work  was  thus  conducted : 

They  first  sunk  a  shaft  near  the  walls,  to  the  depth  of 
five  cubits  i  and  when  they  had  dug  it  below  the  tbunda- 
'  tions,   they  carried  their  mine   on  forwards  towards  the 
I')>ulw8rks  with  which  they  were  inclosed,  working  by  torch- 
"ight;  those  who  were  whind  receiving,  in  regular  order, 
fle  earth  thrown  out  from  those  who  were  before,  and  de- 
Fpositiug  it  at  length  in  a  vacant  place  in  the  city,  formerly 
Kioccupied  by  gardens,  where  they  raised  it  into  a  neap. 
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Their  intention  in  these  operations,  vas  to  give  some  vent 
and  outlet  to  the  waters,  in  case  they  should  reach  the  city; 
but  the  approach  of  the  calamities  which  threatened  them 
was  too  speedy  for  their  endeavours  to  prevent  it.  The 
Nile,  rolling  through  the  channel  which  had  been  prepared 
for  it,  soon  reached  the  trench,  overflowed  it  everywhere, 
and  formed  a  lake  of  the  whole  space  between  the  dyke  and 
the  walls ;  so  that  an  inland  town  seemed  like  an  island  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea,  beaten  and  dashed  against  on  all  sides 
by  the  waves. 

At  first,  and  for  the  space  of  a  day,  the  strength  of  the 
walls  resisted ;  but  the  continued  pressure  of  the  waters, 
which  were  now  raised  to  a  great  height,  and  penetrated 
deeply  into  an  earth  black  and  slimy,  which  was  cleft 
in  many  places,  from  the  summer's  heat,  sensibly  under- 
mined the  walls ;  the  bottom  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the 
top,  and  wherever,  owing  to  the  fissures  in  the  ground,  a 
settlement  took  place,  there  the  walls  began  to  totter  in 
several  places,  menacing  a  downfall,  while  they  who  should 
have  defended  the  towers  were  driven  from  their  stations 
by  the  oscillation. 

Towards  evening  a  considerable  portion  of  the  wall 
between  the  towers  fell  down ;  not  so  much,  however,  as 
to  be  even  with  the  ground,  and  afford  a  passage  to  the 
waters,  for  it  was  still  about  five  cubits  above  them ;  but 
now  the  danger  of  an  inundation  was  imminent  and  most 
alarming. 

At  this  sight  a  general  cry  of  horror  and  dismay  arose  in 
the  city,  which  might  be  heard  even  in  the  enemy's  camp — 
the  wretched  inhabitants  stretched  out  their  hands  to  the 
gods,  in  whom  only  they  had  hope,  and  besought  Oroondates 
to  send  deputies  with  offers  of  submission  to  Hydaspes. 
He,  reduced  to  be  the  slave  of  Fortune,  unwillingly  listened 
to  their  entreaties;  but  he  was  entirely  surrounded  with 
water,  and  it  being  out  of  his  power  to  send  an  officer  to 
the  enemy,  he  was  reduced  by  necessity  to  this  contrivance 
— ^he  wrote  down  the  purport  of  their  wishes,  tied  it  to  a  stone, 
and  endeavoured,  by  means  of  a  sling,  to  make  it  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  messenger  by  traversing  the  waters ;  but  his  design 
was  disappointed;  the  stone  fell  short,  and  dropped  into  the 
water  before  it  reached  the  other  side.    He  repeated  the 
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J^peritnent  several  times.  The  arctiers  and  slinjiers  atrniued 
every  nerve  to  accompliah  that  upon  which  they  thought 
their  aafety  and  hfe  depended;  but  still  without  success. 
At  length,  stretching  out  their  hands  to  the  enemy,  who 
stood  on  their  norka  apectatora  of  their  diatreaa,  the  miser- 
able citizens  implored  their  compassion  by  the  moat  piteoua 
gestures,  and  endeavoured  to  signify  what  was  meant  bv 
their  ineffectual  stoaea  and  arrows — now  clasping  their 
hands  together,  and  holding  them  fonsrards  in  a  suppliant 
manner — now  putting  their  arms  behind  their  backa,  in 
token  that  they  submitted  to  servitude. 

Hydaspes  understood  their  signa,  and  was  ready  to  receive 
their  aubmiasion — for  great  minds  are  easDy  inclined  to 
clemency  by  the  sight  of  a  prostrate  enemy — but  he  was 
desirous  first  to  make  trial  of  their  intentions. 

He  had  already  prepared  some  river-crat't,  which  floating 
down  the  Nile,  were  drawn  up  near  the  mound:  he  choae 
ten  of  these,  and  filling       m  m 

what  to  say  to  the  P 

city.     They  set  out  w  re  m 

case  the  enemy  should  g 

This  passage  of  a  v  m 

novel  sight^mariners  g  tr 

cultivated  plains:  wa  g 

epectaclea,  seldom,  pe  ff  m 

thau  this — a  navy  pro  a^  d 

boats,  engaged  with  s 

Those  in  the  city  o  m        g 

of  the  wall  which'  ha        U  an  p 

sunk  with  tlieir  misfo 

perils,  they  began  to  dr  es  ^ 

who  were  coming  for  p 

tremity  of  danger,  ev 
fear.*     They  began, 

shoot  their  arrows  tow  re  in 

men,  who  despair  of  safety,  think  even  the  shortest  delay 
of  deatruction  aa  so  much  gained.  They  flung  their  weapons, 
however,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  inflict  wounds,  but 
only  to  hinder  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

The  jEthiopians  returned  the  attack  more  in  earnest,  not 

•  "iruv  (101  ^ojiipiiv    '6  jrpoaipjrov."—Mach.P.V.\27. 
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knowing  tbe  intentions  of  the  Persians:  they  wounded 
several  of  those  who  were  u{Jon  the  ramparts,  some  of  whom 
tumbled  over  into  the  water.  The  engagement  was  pro- 
ceeding with  greater  warmth,  one  party  endeavouring 
merely  to  repulse ;  the  other  to  attack,  when  an  old  man,  of 
great  authority  among  the  Syenseans,  who  stood  upon  the 
wall,  thus  addressed  his  fellow-citizens : 

Infatuated  men !  your  distresses  seem  to  have  taken  away 
your  senses.  You  have  encouraged  and  besought  the 
^Ethiopians  to  come  to  your  assistance;  and  now,  when 
they  are,  beyond  all  your  hopes,  arrived,  you  do  everything 
in  your  power  to  drive  them  away  again.  If  they  come 
with  friendly  intentions,  and  bring  concUtions  of  peace,  they 
are  your  preservers ;  if  they  have  hostile  designs,  you  need 
not  fear  their  landing ;  we  are  so  numerous,  that  we  shall 
easily  overpower  them.  But  if  we  were  to  destroy  all  thesep 
what  would  it  avail  us,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  such  a 
cloud  of  enemies  both  by  land  and  water  P  Let  us  then 
receive  them,  and  see  what  is  their  business  here." 

This  speech  was  received  with  approbation,  both  by  the 
people  and  the  Viceroy;  and  withdrawing  from  the  breached 
portion  of  the  wall,  they  stood  motionless  with  their  arms. 

"When  the  space  between  the  walls  was  thus  cleared,  the 
inliabitants  signed  to  the  ^Ethiopians  that  they  might  freely 
approach :  they  advanced,  therefore,  and  when  near  enough, 
they  from  their  boats  addressed  the  besieged  multitude  as 
follows : 

"  Persians !  and  inhabitants  of  Syene !  Hydaspes,  King 
of  the  Eastern  and  "Western  -Ethiopia,  and  now  your  sove- 
reign also,  knows  how  to  subdue  his  enemies,  and  to  spare 
those  who  supplicate  his  mercy — the  one  belongs  to  valour, 
the  other  to  humanity:  the  merit  of  the  former  belongs 
chiefly  to  his  soldiers ;  that  of  the  latter  is  entirely  his  own. 
Your  safety  or  destruction  is  now  in  his  hands ;  but  since 
you  throw  yourselves  on  his  compassion,  he  releases  you 
from  the  impending  and  unavoidable  dangers  which  encom- 
pass you.  He  does  not  himself  name  the  conditions  of 
your  deliverance,  but  leaves  them  to  you  to  propose ;  he  has 
no  desire  to  tyrannize  over  justice — he  wishes  to  treat  the 
fortunes  of  men  with  equity.'* 

To  this  address  the  inhabitants  of  Syene  replied, — "  That 
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ftey  threw  themselves,  their  wives  and  children,  upon  the 
mercy  of  tbe  Ethiopian  prince,  and  were  ready  to  sur- 
render their  city  (if  tliey  were  spared),  which  was  now 
in  such  Bore  diatreas,  that  unless  some  god,  or  Ilydaapea 
himself,  very  speedily  interposed,  there  weru  no  hopes  of  its 
pnwervation." 

Oroondates  added, — "  That  he  was  ready  to  yield  up,  and 
put  into  their  hands,  both  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  its 

Erizea — the  city  of  Philce,  and  the  emerald  mines ;  in  return, 
e  required  that  neither  lie  nor  his  soldiers  ahould  be  made 
prisoners  of  war,  but  that  Hydaspea,  as  a  crowing  act  of 
generosity,  would  permit  them  to  retire  to  Elephantine  upon 
condition  of  their  doing  injury  to  no  one :  as  to  himself,  it 
was  indifferent  to  him  whether  he  laid  down  hia  life  now,  or 

iierished  hereafter,  by  the  sentence  of  his  master,  for  having 
ost  his  army ;  the  latter  alternative  would  indeed  he  the 
worst,  for  now  he  would  undergo  a  common,  and  possibly,  an 
easy  kind  of  death;  in  the  other  cose,  he  would  have  to  suffer 
the  refinements  of  cruelty  and  torture.  He  alao  requested 
them  to  receive  two  of  hia  Persiana  into  their  boats,  that  they 
might  proceed  to  Elephantine,  professing  that  if  they  found 
the  garrison  of  that  city  disposed  to  surrender  to  the  JEthio- 
pians,  he  would  no  longer  delay  to  follow  their  example." 

The  delegates  coinpHed  with  his  request;  took  the  Per-_ 
sians  on  board,  returned  to  the  camp,  and  iutbrmed' 
Hydaepes  of  the  result  of  their  embaasj-. 

Hydasjies  amiled  at  the  infatuation  of  Oroondates,  who 
was  inaiating  upon  terms,  whUe  his  very  existence  hung  upon 
another's  will.  "  It  would  be  foolish,  however,"  said  he,  "  to 
let  so  many  Buffer  for  the  stupidity  of  one."  Accordingly 
he  permitted  those  whom  the  Viceroy  had  sent  to  proceed 
to  Elephantine;  little  regarding  whether  the  troops  there 
yielded  or  resisted.  He  ordered  his  men  to  close  up  the 
breach  which  they  had  made  in  the  banka  of  the  Nile,  and 
to  make  another  in  those  of  the  mound  or  wall ;  so  that  the 
river  being  prevented  from  flowing  iu  at  one  opening  and 
the  stagnant  water  retiring  apace  out  jf  the  other,  the 
space  between  his  camp  and  Syene  might  soon  be  dry,  and 

r  practicable  for  his  soldiera  to  march  ovtr. 

*    ""'.8  commands  were  esecuted.     His  men  made  a  \ 
work,  but  night  coming  on  deferred  its 


^T  practicable  f< 
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pletion  till  the  next  day.  Meantime  thev  who  were  in  the 
city  omitted  nothing  which  might  contribute  to  their  pre- 
servation, not  despairing  of  preservation,  though  it  ap- 
peared almost  beyond  hope. 

Some  carried  on  their  mine,  which  they  now  supposed 
must  approach  near  the  enemy's  mound;  having  com- 
puted, as  well  as  they  could,  by  means  of  a  rope,  the 
interval  between  that  and  their  own  walls.  Others  repaired 
the  wall  which  had  fallen  down,  working  by  torchlight, 
readily  finding  materials  from  the  stones  which  had  fallen 
inwards.  They  had,  as  they  thought,  tolerably  well  secured 
themseves  for  the  present ;  but  were  destined  to  have  a  new 
alarm ;  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  a  portion  of  the  mound, 
in  that  part  where  the  enemy  had  been  digging  on  the 

E receding  day,  suddenly  gave  way.  This  was  caused  either 
y  the  earth  which  formed  the  foundation  being  moist  and 
porous,  or  by  the  mining  party  having  sapped  the  ground 
above  them,  or  by  the  ever-increasing  body  of  water  widen- 
ing the  narrow  breach,  or  perhaps  it  might  be  ascribed  to 
divine  interposition.  So  tremendous  was  the  noise  and  the 
report,  that  the  besiegers  and  besieged,  though  ignorant  ot 
the  cause,  imagined  a  great  part  of  the  city  wall  to  have  been 
carried  away ;  but  the  -Ethiopians,  feeb'ng  themselves  safe  in 
their  tents,  deferred  satisfying  their  curiosity  till  the  morning. 
The  inhabitants  of  Syene,  on  the  contrary,  were,  with 
reason,  more  solicitous ;  they  immediately  examined  every 
portion  of  their  walls,  and  each  finding  all  safe  in  his  own 
Wcinity,  concluded  that  the  accident  had  happened  in  some 
other  part.  The  approach  of  daylight  cleared  up  all  their 
doubts ;  the  breach  in  the  mound,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
waters,  being  then  visible. 

And  now  the  -Ethiopians  dammed  up  the  breach  in  the 
river's  bank,  by  fixing  planks,  supported  by  strong  wooden 
piles,  strcDgthening  them  still  more  with  a  quantity  of 
earth  and  fascines,  taken  partly  from  the  banks  and  partly 
brought  in  boats,  thousands  labouring  at  the  work.  lu 
this  way  the  water  was  got  rid  of.  The  space,  however, 
between  the  camp  and  the  town  was,  as  yet,  by  no  means 
passable,  being  very  deep  in  mud  and  dirt ;  and  though  it 
was  in  some  places  apparently  dry  ground,  the  surface  was 
thin,  and  treacherous  for  the  feet  either  of  horses  or  men. 
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l^aseed  two  or  tliree  diiys.  The  9j-enreana  opened 
their  gate^,  and  the  ^thiopiaua  discontinued  all  hostile 
movementB ;  the  truce,  however,  was  curried  ou  without 
any  intercourse  betweeu  the  parties.  G-uards  oa  either 
side  were  discontinued;  and  they  in  the  city  gave  them- 
aelres  up  to  pleasure  and  enjoyment. 

It  happened  that  this  was  the  season  for  celebrating  tht 
overflowing  of  the  NOe ;  a  very  aoleinn  festival  among  the 
Egyptians.  It  falls  out  about  the  time  of  the  summer 
solstice,  when  the  river  liret  begins  to  swell,  and  is  observed 
with  great  devotion  throughout  the  country  ;  for  the  Egyp- 
tians deift'  the  Nile,  making  him  one  of  their  principal  gods ; 
and  equalling  him  to  heaven  ;  because  they  say,  that  without 
clouds  or  rain  he  annually  waters  and  fertilises  their  fields ; 
this  is  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar.  They  consider  it  a  proof 
of  his  divinity,  that  the  union  of  moist  and  dry  being  the 
principal  cause  of  animal  life,  he  supplies  the  former,  the 
earth  the  latter  quaiity  (admitting  also  the  existence  of 
other  elements.)  These  opinions  are  promulgated  among  l 
the  vulgar,  but  they  who  have  been  initiated  in  the  mysteries, 
call  the  earth  Isis,*  the  river  Osiris,  substituting  words  for 
things.  The  goddess,  they  say,  rejoices  when  the  god  makes 
his  appearance  upon  the  plains,  and  grieves  proportioiiably 
when  he  is  absent,  feeling  indignation  against  his  enemy, 
Typho.t 

The  cause  of  this  is,  I  imagine,  that  men  skilled  in  divine 
and  human  knowledge,  have  not  chosen  to  disclose  to  the 
vulgar  the  hidden  significations  coutained  under  these 
natural  appearances,  but  veil  them  under  fables ;  being 
however  ready  to  reveal  them  in  a  proper  place,  and  with 
due  ceremonies,  to  those  who  are  desirous  and  worthy  of 
being  initiated.!  So  much  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  with 
permission  of  the  deity,  preserving  a  reverential  silence  aa 
to  what  relates  to  more  mystic  matters. 

I  return  now  to  the  course  of  my  story.     The  inhabitaata 


to  vol.  i.,  p.  26S,  of  BlakeBley 'b  ] 
+  The  brother  and  murderer  of  Osiris,  who 


1  denth  was  avengBd  bjl 
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of  Syene  were  emploved  in  celebrating  their  festival  with 
sacrifices  and  other  ceremonies;  their  bodies,  indeed,  worn 
with  labour  and  suffering,  but  their  minds  filled  with  devotion 
towards  their  deity,  whom  they  honoured  as  best  their 
present  circumstances  would  permit. 

Oroondates,  taking  the  opportunity  of  the  dead  of  night, 
when  the  citizens,  after  their  fatigues  and  rejoicings,  were 
plunged  in  sleep,  and  having  beforehand  secretly  acquainted 
his  Persian  soldiers  with  his  intentions,  and  appointed 
them  the  particular  hour  and  gate  at  which  they  were  to 
assemble,  led  them  out  of  their  quarters. 

An  order  had  been  issued  to  every  corporal*  to  leave  the 
horses  and  beasts  of  burden  behind,  that  they  might  have 
no  impediment  on  their  march,  nor  give  any  intimation  of 
their  design,  by  the  tumult  which  the  mustering  them  would 
cause.  Orders  were  given  to  take  their  arms  alone,  and, 
together  with  them,  a  beam  or  plank. 

As  soon  as  they  were  assembled  at  the  appointed  gate, 
they  proceeded  to  lay  their  planks  across  the  mud,  (close  to 
one  another)  which  were  successively  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  by  those  behind,  to  those  in  front.  They  passed  over 
them,  as  by  a  bridge,  and  the  whole  body  reached,  without 
accident,  the  firm  land. 

They  found  the  -Ethiopians  sleeping  in  security,  without 
watch  or  guard ;  and  passing  bv  them  unperceived  Oroon- 
dates led  his  men  with  all  possible  speed  to  Elephantine.  He 
was  readily  received  into  the  city  by  means  of  the  two  Per- 
sians whom  he  had  sent  before,  and  who,  having  watched, 
night  after  night,  caused  the  gates  to  be  opened  upon  the 
concerted  watch-word  being  given. 

When  day  began  to  dawn,  the  inhabitants  of  Syene  were 
aware  of  the  flight  of  their  defenders.  Every  one  missed 
the  Persian  whom  he  had  lodged  in  his  house,  and  the  sight 
of  the  planks  laid  over  the  mud,  confirmed  them  in  their 
suspicions,  and  explained  the  manner  of  it.  They  were 
thrown  into  great  consternation  at  this  discovery;  expecting, 
with  reason,  a  severe  punishment,  as  for  a  second  offence, 
fearing  they  should  be  thought  to  have  abused  the  clemency 
of  their  conqueror,  and  to  have  connived  at  the  escape  of 
the  Persians.    They  determined  therefore,  after  some  con- 

*  AeKaddpxoQ* 
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isnltation,  to  go  out  of  the  city  in  a  body,  to  deliver  ther 
up  to  HydaBpea,  to  attest  their  iaDocence  with  oaths,  and 
implore  hie  mercy.  Collecting  together  then  all  ranks  and 
ages,  with  the  air  of  Bupplianta,  they  marched  in  proceasion, 
over  the  bridge  of  pknka.  Some  carried  boughs  of  trees, 
others  tapers  and  torches,  the  sacred  ensigns  nnd  images  of 
their  gods  preceding  them  as  messengers  of  peace. 

When  they  approached  the  camp  of  the  Ethiopians,  they 
fell  down  on  their  knees,  raising,  as  with  one  consent,  a 
plaintive  and  mournful  cry;  and  deprecating,  by  the  most 
tiumhle  gestures,  the  victor's  wrath. 

They  laid  their  infants  on  the  ground  before  them,  seem- 
ingly leaving  them  to  wander  whither  chance  might  leadj^ 
intending  to  pacify  the  wrath  of  the  Ethiopians  by  the  sightfl 
of  their  innocent   and  guUtless  age.     The   poor  chOdren,-^ 
frightened  at  the  behaviour  and  outcries  of  their  parents, 
crept  (^Bome  of  them)  towards  the  adverse  army  ;  and  with 
their  tottering  steps  and  wailing  voices,  presented  an  affecting 
scene.  Fortune,  as  it  were,  converting  them  into  instruments 
of  supplication. 

Hydaspes  observing  this  uncommon  spectacle,  and  con- 
ceiving tliat  they  were  reiterating  their  former  entreaties 
and  imploring  pardon  for  their  crime,  sent  to  know  what 
they  meant,  and  why  they  came  alone,  and  without  the 
Persians. 

They  related  all  which  had  happened— the  flight  of  the 
Persians,  their  own  entire  ignorance  of  it, — the  festival 
they  had  been  celebrating,  and  the  opportunity  secretly 
taken  by  the  garrison  to  leave  them,  when  they  were  buried 
in  sleep,  after  their  feastings  and  fatigues ;  although,  had 
they  been  awake,  and  had  they  seen  them,  it  would  have 
been  out  of  their  power,  unarmed  as  they  were,  to  hinder 
the  retreat  of  men  in  anna. 

Hydaspes  from  this  relation  suspected,  as  was  really  the 
case,  that  Oroondatea  had  some  secret  design  and  stratagem 
against  him ;  summoning  the  Egyptian  priests  therefore,  and 
for  the  sake  of  greater  solemnity,  adoring  the  images  of  the 
gods  which  they  carried  with  them,  he  inquired  if  they  could 
give  him  any  further  information  about  the  Persians.  He 
asked  whither  they  were  gone,  and  what  were  their  hopes 
and  intentions.     Thej  replied,  "  That  they  were  ignorant  ol 
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their  schemes ;  but  supposed  them  to  be  gone  to  Elephan- 
tine, where  the  principal  part  of  the  army  was  assembled, 
Oroondates  placing  his  chief  confidence  in  his  barbed  cavalry. 
They  concluded  by  beseeching  him,  if  he  had  conceived  any 
resentment  against  them  to  lay  it  aside,  and  to  enter  their 
citv,  as  if  it  were  his  own. 

Hydaspes  did  not  choose  to  make  his  entry  for  the  present, 
but  sent  two  troops  of  soldiers  to  search  every  place  where 
he  suspected  an  ambush  might  be  laid ;  if  they  found  nothing 
of  that  sort,  destining  them  as  a  garrison  for  the  city.  He 
dismissed  the  inhabitants  of  it  with  kindness  and  gracious 
promises,  and  drew  out  his  army  ready  to  receive  the  attack 
of  the  Persians,  should  they  advance ;  or,  to  march  against 
them  himself  if  they  delayed. 

'  His  troops  were  hardly  formed  in  order  of  march  when 
his  scouts  informed  him  that  the  Persians  were  advancing 
towards  him  to  give  battle ;  Oroondates  had  assembled  an 
army  at  Elephantine,  just  at  the  time  when  as  we  have  seen, 
he  was  forced,  by  the  sudden  approach  of  the  JSthiopians, 
to  throw  himself  into  Syene  with  a  few  troops ;  being  then 
reduced  to  imminent  danger  by  the  contrivance  of  Hydaspes; 
he  secured  the  preservation  of  the  place,  and  his  own  safety, 
by  a  method  wnich  stamped  him  with  the  deepest  perfidy. 
The  two  Persians  sent  to  Elephantine,  under  pretence  of 
inquiring  on  what  terms  the  troops  there  were  willing  to 
submit,  were  really  dispatched  with  a  view  of  informing  him 
whether  they  were  ready  and  disposed  to  resist  and  fight,  if 
by  any  means  he  could  escape,  and  put  himself  at  their  head. 

He  now  proceeded  to  put  into  practice  his  treacherous 
intent,  for  upon  his  arrival  at  Elephantine,  finding  them  in 
such  a  disposition  as  he  could  wish,  he  led  them  out  without 
delajr,  and  proceeded  with  all  expedition  against  the  enemy ; 
relying  chiefly  for  success  on  the  hope  that  by  the  rapidity 
of  his  movements  he  should  surprise  them  while  unpre- 
pared. He  was  now  in  sight,  attracting  every  eye  by  the 
rersian  pomp  of  his  host ;  the  whole  plain  glistening  as  he 
moved  along,  with  gold  and  silver  armour.  The  rays  of  the 
rising  sun  falling  directly  upon  the  advancing  Persians,  shed 
an  indiscribable  brightness  to  the  most  distant  parts,  their 
own  armour  flashing  back  a  rival  brightness. 

The  right  wing  was  composed  of  native  Medea    and 


•Srsiana — the  heavy  armed  in  front — behind  them  the 
archera,  unincumbered  with  defensive  arras,  that  they  might 
with  more  ease  and  readiness  perform  their  evolutiouB, 
protected  by  those  who  were  before  tliem.  The  Egyptians, 
the  Africana,  aud  all  the  auiiliaries  were  in  the  left  wing. 
To  these  liliewiae  wore  aaaigned  a  band  of  light  troopa, 
slingers  and  archers,  who  were  ordered  to  make  anllies,  and 
to  discharge  their  weapons  from  the  flanks.  Oroondatea 
himself  was  in  the  centre,  splendidly  accoutred  and  mounted 
on  a  Bcythed  chariot.*  He  was  surrounded  on  either  side 
by  a  body  of  troops,  and  in  front  were  the  barbed  cavalry, 
his  confidence  in  whom  liad  principally  induced  him  to 
hazard  an  engagement.  These  are  the  most  warlike  in 
the  Persian  service,  and  are  always  first  opposed,  like  a  firm 
wall,  to  the  enemy.  The  following  is  the  description  of 
their  armour — A  man,  picked  out  for  strength  and  stature, 
puts  on  a  helmet  which  flta  hia  head  aud  face  exactly,  like  a 
mask  ;  covered  completely  down  to  tl;e  neck  with  tbia, 
except  a  amall  opening  left  for  the  eyes,  in  his  right  band  he 
brandishes  a  long  apear — hia  left  remaina  at  liberty  to 
guide  the  reins— a  scimitar  is  suspended  at  hia  aide ;  aud 
not  his  breast  alone,  but  his  whole  body  also,  ia  sheathed  in 
mail,  which  is  composed  of  a  number  of  square  separate  pktea 
of  brass  or  ateel,  a  apan  in  length,  fitting  over  each  other  at 
each  of  the  four  sides,  and  booked  or  sewn  togetiier  beneath, 
the  upper  lappiug  over  the  under ;  the  side  of  each  over  that 
next  to  it  in  order.      Thua  the  whole  body  ia  uicloaed  in  uu 

*  Tbe  following  puaage  ia  AmmiAnus  MnrcelliDiia  illuattSitea  the 
nccouQt  bere  givan  ot  the  KoTa^pdcroi  ixn-uc—or  barbed  cavalry  of 
tbe  PersisQs. 

"Enuit  autom  omnoB  cttterva  ferratm,  ita  per  aioguU  membra  den- 
ais  luininig  tectte,  ut  junctune  rigeutes  compagibUB  artuum  conTeuirent : 
bumajioruniqua  vultuiim  anmuUci'a  itn  capitibus  diligentsr  apUta,  at 
imbrocteatis  corporibiiB  eolidia,ibitaatum  iticideDtiatelBpaftslDtluerBre, 
qiib  per  cavemas  miautas  et  orbibua  aculomm  afltiaa,  parciua  viBitiir, 
Tcl  per  aitpremilatee  narium  anguati  apiritus  emittuntur.  Quoram  para 
ooutia  dimicatura,  atabat  immabilia,  ut  retiuaculis  arais  tiiim  exiati- 
marBs."— Book  uv. 

ThnB,  by  an  anticipation  of  flOO  years,  we  have  brought  before  ua  a 
picture  of  tbe  times,  when, 

"  77i(!>  limbi  all  iron,  and  their  eoula  all  flame, 
A  couutlesa  host,  the  red-croaa  warriors  came." 
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imbricated  scaly  tunic,  whicb  fits  it  closely,  yet  by  contraO' 
tion  and  expansion  allows  ample  play  for  nil  the  umbs.  It 
is  sleeved,  and  reaches  from  neck  to  knee,*  the  only  part 
lefb  unarmed  being  under  the  caishes.  necessity  for  the  seat 
on  horseback  so  requiring.  The  greave  extends  from  the  feet 
to  the  knee,  and  is  connected  with  the  coat.  This  defence  is 
sufficient  to  turn  aside  all  darts,  and  to  resist  the  stroke  of 
any  weapon.  The  horse  is  as  well  protected  as  his  rider ; 
greaves  cover  his  legs,  and  a  frontal  t  confines  his  head. 
From  his  back  to  his  belly,  on  either  side,  hangs  a  sheet  of 
the  mail,  which  I  have  been  describing,  which  guards  his 
body,  while  its  looseness  does  not  impede  his  motions. 

Thus  accoutred  and  as  it  were  fitted}  into  his  armour,  this 
ponderous  soldier  sits  his  horse,  unable  to  mount  himself  on 
account  of  his  weight,  but  lifted  on  by  another.  When  the 
time  for  charging  arrives,  giving  the  reins,  and  setting  spurs 
to  his  horse,  he  is  carried  with  all  his  force  against  the 
enemy,  wearing  the  appearance  of  a  hammer-wrought  statue, 
or  of  an  iron  man.  His  long  and  pointed  spear  extends 
far  before  him,  and  is  sustained  by  a  rest  at  the  horse's 
neck,  the  butt  being  fixed  in  another  at  his  croupe.  Thus 
the  spear  does  not  give  way  in  the  conflict,  but  assists  the 
hand  of  the  horseman,  who  has  merely  to  direct  the  weapon, 
which  pressing  onwards  with  mighty  power  pierces  every 
obstacle,  sometimes  transfixing  and  bearing  off  by  its  impulse 
two  men  at  once. 

"With  such  a  force  of  cavalry  and  in  such  order,  Oroon- 
dates  marched  against  the  enemy,  keeping  the  river  still 
behind  him,  to  prevent  his  being  surrounded  by  the  -3Ethio- 
pians,  who  far  exceeded  him  in  number.  Hydaspes,  on 
the  other  hand,  advanced  to  meet  him.  He  opposed  to  the 
Medes  and  Persians  in  the  right  wing,  his  forces  from 
Meroe,  who  were  well  accoutred,  and  accustomed  to  close 
fighting.    The  swift  and  light-armed  Troglodites,  who  were 

*  Herod.  B.  vii.  61.  thus  speaks  of  these  tunics : — **KidGtvac  xetpi- 
SwTovc  voiKiXovc  \ividoQ  (TiStipk^Q  o>//tv  IxOvoEiSkog,** 

t  rrjv  ic£0aXi)v  ^'*  8X01;  fftftrjKovvng — literally  pinching  in  like  a 
wasp;  the  frontal  fitting  closely  to  the  shape  of  the  horse's  head  and 
face. 

X  olov  Ifi^tpXtifisvog. 
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good  arcJiera,  and  the  inhnbitants  of  the  ciimanion  region,* 
he  drew  up  to  give  employment  to  those  posted  on  the  left. 
In  opposition  to  the  centre,  bonating  as  they  did  of  their 
barbed  cavnlry,  he  placed  hiraaelf,  with  the  tower-bearing 
elephants,  the  Blemmyffi,  and  the  Seres,  giving  them  instmc- 
tioua  what  they  were  to  do  when  they  came  to  engage. 
Both  armies  now  approached  near,  and  gave  the  sigoal  tor 
battle ;  the  Persians  with  trurapetSj  the  jEthiopians  witb 
drums  and  gongs.  Oroondntea,  cheering  oti  his  men,  charged 
with  his  body  of  horse.  Hydnapes  ordered  hia  troops  to  ad- 
vance very  slowly,  that  they  might  not  leave  their  elephants, 
and  that  theenemr's  cavalry,  having  a  longer  course  to  take, 
might  become  exhausted  before  the  conflict.  When  the 
Blemmyffi  saw  them  within  reach  of  a  spear's  east,  the 
hoPaemeo  urging  on  their  horaea  for  the  charge,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  their  monarch's  iostructions. 

Leaving  the  Seres  to  guard  the  elephants,  they  sprang 
out  of  the  ranks,  and  advanced  awiftly  towards  the  enemy. 
The  Persians  thought  they  had  lost  their  senses,  seeing  a 
few  foot  presume  to  oppose  themselves  to  so  numerous  and 
po  formidable  a  body  of  horse.  These  latter  galloped  on  all 
the  faster,  glad  to  take  advantage  of  their  rashness,  and 
confident  tliat  they  should  sweep  them  away  at  the  first 
onset.  But  the  Blemmyie,  when  now  the  phalanx  had 
almost  reached  them,  and  they  were  all  but  touched  by 
their  apears,  on  a  sudden,  at  a  signal,  threw  themselvea  on 
one  knee,  and  thrust  their  heads  and  backs  under  the  horses, 
running  no  danger  by  this  attempt,  but  that  of  being  tram- 
pled on;  this  uiantEUvre  waa  quite  unexpected,  many  of  the 
horses  they  wounded  in  the  belly  as  they  passed,  so  that 
they  no  longer  obeyed  the  bridle,  but  became  furious,  and 
threw  their  riders;  whom,  as  they  lay  like  logs,  the  Blemmyie 

Eierced  in  the  only  vulnerable  part,  the  Persian  cuirassier 
eiug  incapable  of  moving  without  help, 
Those  whose  horses  were  not  wounded  proceeded  to 
charge  the  Seres,  who  at  their  approach  retired  behind  the 
elephants,  as  behind  a  wall  or  bulwark.  Here  an  almost 
total  slaughter  of  the  cavalry  took  place.  For  the  hnraes 
of  the  PeraiaDS,  as  soon  as  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  Seres 

•  See  Herod.  B,  iii.  111. 
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had  discoyered  these  enormous  beasts,  astonished  at  their 
unusual  and  formidable  appearance,  either  turned  short 
round  and  galloped  off,  or  fell  back  upon  the  rest,  so  that 
the  whole  body  was  thrown  into  confusion.  They  who 
were  stationed  in  the  towers  upon  the  elephants  (six  in 
number,  two  on  either  side  (except  towards  the  beast's  hind 
quarters),  discharged  their  arrows  as  from  a  bulwark,  so 
continuously  and  with  such  true  aim,  that  they  appeared  to 
the  Persians  like  a  cloud. 

Fighting  upon  unequal  terms  against  mailed  warriors,  and 
depending  upon  their  skill  in  archery,  so  unfailing  was  their 
aim  at  the  sight  holes*  of  the  enemy,  that  you  might  see 
many  galloping  in  confusion  through  the  throng,  with  arrows 
projecting  from  their  eyes. 

Some,  carried  away  by  the  unruliness  of  their  horses  to 
the  elephants,  were  either  trampled  uii'^.er  foot  or  attacked 
by  the  Seres  and  the  Blemmy®,  who  ruisliing  out  as  from  an 
ambush,  wounded  some,  and  pulled  others  from  their  horses, 
in  the  melee.  They  who  escaped  unhurt  retreated  in  disorder, 
not  having  done  the  smallest  injury  to  the  elephants  :  for 
these  beasts  are  armed  with  mail  when  led  out  to  battle,  and 
have,  besides,  a  natural  defence  in  a  hard  and  rugged  skin, 
which  will  resist  and  turn  the  point  of  any  spear. 

Oroondates,  when  he  saw  the  remainder  routed,  set  the 
example  of  a  shameful  flight;  and  descending  from  his 
chariot,  and  mounting  a  Nysaean  horse,t  galloped  from  the 
field.  The  Egyptians  and  Africans  in  tlie  left  wing  were 
ignorant  of  this,  and  continued  still  bravely  fighting,  receiv- 
ing, however,  more  injury  than  they  inflicted,  which  they 
bore  with  great  fortitude  and  perseverance ;  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  cinnamon  region,  who  were  opposed  to  them, 
pressed  and  confounded  them  by  the  irregularity  and  activity 
of  their  attacks,  flying  as  the  Esfyptians  advanced,  and  dis- 
charging! their  arrows  backward  as  they  fled.  When  the 
Africans  retreated,  they  attacked  them,  galling  them  on  all 

*  See  the  previous  description  of  the  Persian  amour. 
+  bee  note  in  Blakesley's  Herod,  vii.  40. 
X  Like  the  Parthians — 

**,.,.  versis  animosum  equis 
Parthum."— Hor.  1  Od.  xix  10. 
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the  flanks,  either  with  slings  or  little  poisoned*  arrows. 
These  they  fined  around  their  turbans,  the  lenthera  neit 
their  hends,  the  poiiits  rndinting  outwards ;  and  drawing 
them  thence  hs  from  a  quiver,  tliey,  alter  taking  a  sudden 
Bpring  forward,  shot  them  against  the  eneniv,  their  o«ii  bodies 
being  naked,  and  their  oulv  clothing  this  crown  of  arrows. 
These  arrows  require  no  fron  point;  they  take  a  serpent's 
back  bone,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  after 
Htraighteniog  it,  sharpen  the  end  into  a  uatural  point,  wliich 
mav  perhaps  aecoiant  for  the  origin  of  the  word  arrow .f 

"the  Egyptians  resisted  a  long  time,  defending  themselves 
from  the  darts  by  interlocking  shields — being  nntunally 
patient,  and  bravely  prodigal  of  their  lives,  not  merely  for 
pay  but  glory ;  perhaps,  too,  dreading  the  punishment  of 
runaways.  But  when  they  heard  that  the  barbed  cavnlry, 
the  strength  and  right  haadj  of  their  army,  was  defeated — 
that  the  viceroy  had  left  the  field,  and  that  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  the  flower  of  their  foot,  having  done  little  against, 
and  Buffered  much  from,  those  to  whom  they  were  opposed, 
bad  followed  his  example,  they  likewise,  at  fast,  gave  up  the 
contest,  turned  about,  and  retreated.  Hydaspea,  from  an 
elephant's  back,  as  from  a  watch  tower,  was  ajiectator  of  his 
victory;  which  when  he  saw  decided,  he  sent  messengers 
after  the  pursuers,  to  stop  the  slaughter,  and  to  order  tSeni 
to  take  aa  many  prisoners  as  they  could,  and  particularly, 
were  it  poasible,  Oroondates. 

Success  crowned  his  wishes,  for  the  Ethiopians  eitending 
their  numerous  lioes  to  a  great  length  on  each  side,  aud 
curving  the  estremitiea  till  they  surrounded  the  Persians, 
left  them  no  way  to  escape  but  to  the  river.  Thus  the  stra- 
tagem which  Oroondates  had  devised  against  the  enemy  they 
found  turned  against  themselves,  multitndes  being  forced 
into  the  river  by  tlie  horses  and  scythed  chariots,  and  the 

*  Arrows  aomeirliiiit  rosembling  these  are  used  b;  bha  wild  Buali- 
men  of  Africa  tor  deatrojing  the  oatrich  and  other  kinds  of  game. 
"TheBti  indgniCcant  lookiag  arrowe  are  about  two  feet  six  inch  as  in 
length ;  the;  cunsist  of  a  sleuder  reed,  with  a  sharp  boae  bead, 
thocDughl;  poiaoned  with  a  compoeition  of  which  the  principal  iugre- 
dients  are  obtaiaed,  Eumetimes  from  a  Bucculent  herb,  having  thick 
leaves,  yielding  a  poiEoaoua  milkj  juice,  uid  lometloieB  from  ths 
jaws  uf  Bimkes,"— Wood's  Nat.  Hist, 

t  'OTriu,.,  &  bone;  'Oiffrd,,  an  arrow.  J  x"?""- 
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confusion  of  the  crowd.  The  Ticeroy  had  never  reflected,  that 
by  having  the  river  in  his  rear  he  was  cutting  off  his  own 
means  of  escape.  He  was  taken  prisoner  with  Achsemenes 
the  son  of  Cybele.  This  latter  informed  of  what  had  hap- 
pened at  I^Iemphis,  and  dreading  the  resentment  of  Oroon- 
dates,  for  having  made  an  accusation  against  Arsace  which 
he  was  not  able  to  prove,  (the  witnesses  who  would  have 
enabled  him  to  do  so  being  removed,)  endeavoured  to  slay 
his  master  in  the  tumult.  He  did  not,  however,  give  him  a 
mortal  wound,  and  the  attempt  was  instantly  revenged,  for 
he  was  transfixed  with  an  arrow  by  an  Ethiopian,  who 
watched,  as  he  had  been  commanded,  over  the  safety  of  the 
viceroy;  and  who  saw,  with  indignation,  the  treacherous 
attempt  of  one,  who,  having  escaped  the  enemy,  took  the 
opportunity  presented  by  fortune,  to  wreak  his  revenge 
against  his  commander. 

Oroondates  was  brought  before  Hydaspes,  faint  and 
bleeding;  but  his  wound  was  soon  staunched  by  the 
remedies  applied,  the  king  being  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
save  him,  and  himself  giving  him  encouragement. 

"  Friend,"  said  he,  **  I  grant  your  life.  I  hold  it  honour- 
able to  overcome  my  enemies  by  my  arms  while  they  resist ; 
and  by  my  good  oflBces  when  they  are  fallen :  but  why  have 
you  shewn  such  perfidy  towards  me  ?  " 

"  Towards  you,  I  own,"  replied  the  Persian,  "  I  have  been 
perfidious ;  but  to  my  master  I  have  been  faithful." — "  As 
vanquished,  tiien,"  replied  Hydaspes,  "  what  punishment, 
think  you,  that  you  deserve ? " — "The  same,"  returned  the 
other,  "  which  my  master  would  inflict  upon  one  of  your 
captains  who  had  fallen  into  his  power,  after  having  proved 
his  fidelity  to  you." — "  If  your  master,"  replied  the  -Slthi- 
opian,  "  were  truly  royal,  and  not  a  tyrant,  he  would  praise 
and  reward  him ;  and  excite  the  emulation  of  his  own 
people,  by  commending  the  good  qualities  of  an  enemy :  but 
it  seems  to  me,  good  sir,  that  you  praise  your  fidelity  at  the 
expence  of  your  prudence,  after  having  adventured  yourself 
against  so  many  myriads  of  my  troops." — "  Perhaps,"  re- 
plied Oroondates,  "  in  regard  to  myself,  I  have  not  oeen  so 
imprudent  as  may  at  first  appear.  I  knew  the  disposition 
of  my  sovereign — to  punish  cowards,  rather  than  to  reward 
the  brave.    I  determined  therefore  to  hazard  every  thing, 
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*  lind  trust  to  Fortune,  wLo  Bometimes  affords  unexpected  and 
improbable  auoceaaea  in  war.  If  I  failed  and  escaped  \Titli 
life,  I  sbould  at  least  have  it  to  aay,  tbat  nothing  in  my 
power  had  been  left  untried." 

Hydasjjes,  after  listening  to  hia  words,  praised  him,  sent 
him  to  Syene,  ordered  his  physicians  to  attend  him,  and 
all  posaible  care  to  be  taken  of  him.  He  himaelf  aoou  after 
made  his  public  entry  into  the  city,  with  the  flower  of  his 
army.  The  inhabitants  of  all  ranka  and  agea  went  out  in 
procession  to  meet  him,  strewed  crowna  and  flowers*  of  the 
Nile,  in  hia  path,  greeting  him  with  songs  of  victory. 

He  entered  the  city  on  an  elephant,  as  on  a  triumphal 
chariot,  and  immediately  turnedhis  thouffhts  to  holv  matters 
and  thankagivinga  to  the  gods.  He  made  inquiries  concern- 
ing everything  worthy  ot  hia  curiosity,  particularly  about 
the  origin  of  the  feasts  of  the  Nile.  They  shewed  him  a 
tank  wnich  served  as  a  niloineter,  like  that  which  is  at 
Memphis,  lined  with  pohahed  atone,  and  marked  with  degrees 
at  the  interval  of  every  cubit.  The  water  flows  into  it  under 
ground,  and  the  height  to  which  it  rises  in  the  tank,  shews 
the  general  escess,  or  deficiency,  of  the  inundation,  according 
as  the  degrees  are  covered  or  left  bare.  Thej-  shewed  him 
dials,  which,  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  cast  no  shade  at 
noon ;  for,  at  the  summer  aolatice,  the  sun  is  vertical  at 
Syene,  and  darts  its  rays  perpendicularly  down,  so  that  the 
water.t  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  wella,  is  light. 

This,  however,  raised  no  great  astonishment  in  Hydaapea ; 
for  the  same  phenomenon  happens  at  the  ^Ethiopian  Meroe. 
The  people  of  Syene  loudly  praised  their  festival  and  extolled 
the  Nile,  calling  it  Horns  (the  year),  the  fertilizer  of  their 
plains — the  preaerver  of  Upper  Egypt— the  father,  and,  in  a 
manner,  the  creator  of  tlie  Lower — as  it  brings  annually 
new  soil  into  it,  and  is  from  thence,  possibly,  called  Nile.J 
by  the  Greeks. 

It  points  out,  they  said,  the  annual  vicissitudes  of  time — 
summer  by  the  increase,  and  autumn  by  the  retiriug  of  ita 

•  'AvBtoiv  NiiXiOoic-— The  WBter  lily  of  the  Nile. 

t  At  Syene  there  waa,  in  later  times  a  well,  the  bottom  of  which, 
the  BUD  was  believed  to  illuminate  at  one  time  of  the  year,  it  being 
auppoeed  that  Syene  wai  under  the  Tropic" — filackesley's  Herod.]  vol. 
3.  p.  187. 

i  NiiAii;,  from  viij  Oii^,  new  Boil. 
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waters — spring  by  the  flowers  which  grow  on  it,  and  by  th« 
breeding  of  the  crocodiles.  The  Nile  then,  is,  they  say, 
nothing  else  but  the  year,  its  very  appellation  confirming 
this,  since  the  numeral  letters  which  compose  its  name, 
amount  to  365  units,  the  number  of  days  which  make  up  the 
year.*  They  extolled  also  its  peculiar  plants  and  flowers,  and 
animals,  and  added  a  thousand  other  encomiums.  "  All  these 
praises,"  said  Hydaspes,  "  belong  more  to  Ethiopia,  than 
to  Egypt.  If  you  esteem  this  river  as  the  father  of  waters, 
and  exalt  it  to  the  rank  of  a  deity,  Ethiopia  ought  surely  to 
be  worahipped,  which  is  the  mother  of  your  god .' "  ^ 

"  We  do  worship  it,"  replied  the  priests,  "  both  on  many 
other  accounts,  and  because  it  has  sent  you  to  us,  as  a  pre- 
server and  a  god."  After  recommending  them  to  be  less 
lavish  in  their  praises,  he  retired  to  a  tent  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  the  day  to 
ease  and  refreshment.  He  entertained,  at  his  own  table, 
his  principal  officers,  and  the  priests  of  Syene,  and 
encouraged  all  ranks  to  make  merry.  The  inhabitants  of 
Syene  furnished  herds  of  oxen,  flocks  of  sheep,  goats  and 
swine,  together  with  store  of  wine,  partly  by  way  of  gift, 
partly  for  sale.  The  next  day  he  mountecl  a  lofty  seat ;  and, 
ordering  the  spoil  to  be  brought  out,  which  had  been  col- 
lected in  the  city,  and  on  the  field  of  battle,  distributed  it 
amcngat  his  army,  in  such  proportions  as  he  thought  their 
meiit  deserved.  When  the  soldier  appeared  who  took  Oro- 
ondatfis,  "Ask  what  you  please,"  said  the  king. — "I  have 
no  occasion  to  ask  anything,"  he  replied.  "  If  you  will  allow 
me  to  keep  what  I  have  already  taken  from  the  Viceroy,  I 
am  sufficiently  rewarded  for  having  made  him  prisoner,  and 
preserved  him  alive,  according  to  your  commands."  And 
with  this  he  shewed  a  sword  belt,  a  scimitar  richly  jewelled  of 
great  value,  and  worth  many  talents ;  so  that  many  cried  out, 
it  was  a  gift  too  precious  for  a  private  man,  a  treasure  worthy 
of  a  monarch's  acceptance.     Hydaspes  smilingly  replied — 

"  What  can  be  more  kingly  than  that  my  magnanimity 
should  be  superior  to  this  man's  avarice?  Besides,  the 
captor  has  a  right  to  the  personal  spoils  of  his  prisoner. 
Let  him  then,  receive  as  a  gift  from  me,  what  he  might 
easily  have  taken  to  himself,  without  my  knowledge." 
/  •  V  «  50;  £  =  6  ;     =  10 ;  X  =  30;  «  -  TO;  cr  «  200 ;  total,  365. 
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presently  those  who  had  taken  Theagenes  and  Charicles 
appeared.  "Our  apoil,  0  kingl"  said  they,  "ianot'gold 
and  jewels,  things  of  little  cBtimation  among  the  JEthiopiang, 
and  which  lie  iu  heapa  in  the  royal  treasiirea  ;  but  we  Drin 
you  a  youtli  and  a  maiden,  a  Grecian  pair,  excelling  e 
mortals  in  grace  and  beauty,  except  yourself,  and  we  espe>  _ 
from  your  liberality  a  proportionate  reward."- — -"Ton  recalT 
them  seasonably  to  my  memory,"  replied  Hydaapea.  "  When.  , 
I  first  saw  them,  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  in  which  I  was 
engaged,  I  took  but  a  cursory  view  of  them.  Let  some  one 
bring  them  now  before  me,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  j 
enptires."  t 

An  officer  was  immediately  despatched  for  them  to  the] 
place  of  their  confinement,  which  was  among  the  baggage,  aw 
some  distance  from  the  town.     They  inquired,  in  their  way' 
to  the  city,  of  one  of  their  guards,  wiiither  they  were  beinjtl 
conducted.      They    were    told  that  the    king    Hydaspesi 
desired  to  see  the  prisoners.     On  hearing  the  name,  the^B 
cried  out  together,  with  one  voice — "  O  ye  gods!"  fearing ^ 
till  that  hour  least  some  other  might  be  the  reigning  kingj  ' 
and  Theagenea  said  softly  to  Chariclea — "You  will  surely 
now  discover  to  the  king  everything  which  relates  to  ua, 
since  you  have  firequently  told  me  that  Hydaspes  was  your 
father." 

"Important  matters,"  replied  Chariclea,"  require  great  pre- 
paration.    Where  t!ie  deity  has  caused  intricate  beginnings,    im 
there  must  needs  be  intricate  unravellings.     Besides,  a  tale;/ 
like  ours  is  not  to  be  told  in  a  moment ;  nor  do  I  think  it 
advisable  to  enter  upon  it  in  the  absence  of  my  mother  ' 
Persina,  upon  whose  support,  and  testimony,  the  foundation 
of  our  story,  and  the  whole  of  our  credit,  must  depend;  and 
she,  thanks  to  the  gods  I  hear,  is  yet  alive." 

"  "What  if  we  should  be  sacrificed,"  returned  Thengeues  ; 
"  or,  presented  to  some  one  as  a  gift,  how  shall  we  ever  get 
into  .i^thiopia  ?" — "  Nothing  is  less  likely,"  said  Chariclea. 
"Our  guards  have  told  us  that  we  are  to  be  reserved  as  victims, 
to  be  offered  to  the  deities  of  Meroe.  There  is  no  Jikelibood 
that  we,  who  are  solemnly  devoted  to  the  gods,  should  be  des- 
troyed, or  otherwise  disposed  of;  such  a  vow  no  religious  mind 
would  break.  Were  we  to  gi\'e  way  to  the  incautious  ]oy 
with  which  this  sudden  gleam  of  good  fortune  transports  ua, 
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and  discover  our  condition,  and  relate  our  adventures,  in  the 
absence  of  those  who  alone  can  acknowledge  us,  and  confirm 
what  we  say,  we  run  the  greatest  risk  of  raising  the  indig- 
nation of  the  king ;  who  would  regard  it  as  a  mockery  and 
insult,  that  we,  captives  and  slaves  as  we  are,  should  endea- 
vour to  pass  ourselves  off  upon  him,  as  his  children." 

"  But  the  tokens,"  said  Theagenes,  "  which  I  know  you 
always  carry  about  you,  will  give  credit  to  our  relation,  and 
shew  that  we  are  not  impostors." — "  These  things,"  replied 

IChariclea,  "  are  real  tokens  to  those  who  know  them,  and 
[who  exposed  them  with  me  ;  but  to  those  who  are  ignorant 
/of  this,  they  are  nothing  but  bracelets,  and  precious  stones; 
niid  may  possibly  induce  a  suspicion  of  our  having  stolen 
them.  Supposing  even  that  Hydaspes  should  recollect  any 
of  these  trinkets,  who  shall  persuade  him  that  they  were 
presented  to  me  by  Persina,  and  still  more,  that  they  were 
the  gifts  of  a  mother  to  her  daughter  ?  The  most  incontro- 
vertible token,  my  dear  Theagenes,  is  a  mother's  nature, 
throup:h  which  the  parent  at  first  sight  feels  affection  towarjs 
/her  offspring, — an  affection  stirred  up  by  secret  sympathy. 
^  Shall  we  deprive  ourselves,  then,  by  our  precipitation,  of  this 
most  favourable  opening,  upon  which  depends  the  credit  of 
all  we  have  to  say  ?*' 

Discoursing  in  this  manner,  they  armed  near  the  tribunal 
of  the  king.  Bagoas  was  led  after  them.  When  Hydaspes 
saw  them,  rising  suddenly  from  his  throne — "  May  the  gods 
be  propitious  to  me!'*  he  exclaimed,  and  sat  down  again, 
lost  in  thought.  They  who  were  near  him  inquired  the 
reason  of  this  sudden  emotion.  Kecollecting  himself,  he 
said — "  Methought  that  I  had  a  daughter  born  to  me  this 
day,  who  at  once  reached  her  prime,  and  perfectly  resembled 
this  young  maiden,  whom  I  see  before  me.  I  disregarded, 
and  had  almost  forgotten  my  dream,  when  this  remarkable 
resemblance  recalled  it  to  my  memory." 

His  officers  replied — "  That  it  was  some  fancy  of  the  mind 
bodying  forth  future  events ;"  upon  which  the  king,  laying 
aside  for  the  present  any  farther  thought  upon  the  subject, 
proceeded  to  examine  his  prisoners.  He  asked  them — 
"Who,  and  from  whence,  they  were?"  Chariclea  was 
silent.  Theagenes  replied,  "  That  they  were  Grecians,  and 
that  the  maiden  was  his  sister." 
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^B^ All  honour  to  Greece,"  said  Hydaapes — "the  mother  of 
^Hlre  and  beautiful  mortals,  for  afibrding  ua    such  noble 
Hg^me  for  the  celebration  of  our  triumphal  sacriRccs." 
^fcid  turning  to  hia  attendants,  he  said — "Why  had  I  not 
a  son  as  well  aa  a  daughter  born  to  me  in  my  dream,  since 
thia  youth,  being  tlie  maiden's  brother,  ought  according  to 
your  obaerTation,  to  have  been  shadowed  forth  to  me  in  my 
vision  P"  I 

He  then  directed  his  discourse  to  Chariclea,  speaking  iafl 
Greek;  a  language  known  and  studied  by  the  Gyranoao*! 
phists,  and  kings  of  Ethiopia — "  And  you,  O  maiden,"  1 
said  he,  "why  do  you  make  no  answer  to  my  questions?"' 
— "  At  the  altars  of  the  gods,"  replied  she,  "to  whom  we 
are  destined  aa  victims,  you  ahall  know  who  I  am,  and  who 
are  my  parents." 

"  Ana  what  part  of  the  world  do  they  inhabit?"  said  the 
king. — "Theyare  present  now,"  said  she,  "and  wUl  assuredly 
te  present,  when  we  are  sacrificed."  Again  Hjdaspea 
smiled.—"  Thia  dream-bom  daughter  of  mine,"  he  obaerved, 
"  is  certainly  herself  dreaining,  when  she  imagines  that  hep 

Sarents  are  to  be  brought  from  the  middle  of  Greece  into 
feroe.  Let  them  be  taken  away  and  served  with  the  usual 
care  and  abundance,  to  fit  them  for  the  sacrifices.  But  who 
is  this  standing  near,  and  in  person  like  an  eunuch  ?"  * — 
"  He  is  an  eunuch,"  rephed  one  of  the  bystanders ;  "  his 
name  is  Bagoaa ;  he  was  in  great  favour  with  Oroondates." 

"  Let  him  too,"  said  the  king,  "  follow  and  be  kept  with  i 
the  Grecian  pair ;  not  aa  a  future  victim,  but  that  he  may>  J 
attend  upon,  and  wiitch  over  the  virgin  victim,  whom  it  i*l 
necessary  to  preserve  in  the  utmost  purity  for  the  sacrifice; 
and  whose  beauty  is  such,  that  her  virtue,  unguarded,  may 
be  esposed  to  much  danger  and  temptation.     Eunuchs  are 
a  jealous  race;  and  fitly  employed  for  debarring  others  from 
the  enjoyments  of  wliich  they  are  themselves  deprived." 
,  He  then  proceeded  to  examine  and  decide  the  fate  of  the 
remaining  prisoners,  who   appeared  in  order;  distributing 
among  his  followers  those  who  were  slavea  before ;  dismissing 
3rty  those  who  were  free  and  noble  :  but  he  selected 
as  many  virgins,  iti  the  bloom  of  youth 
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md  beauty,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  preserved  for  the  same 
purpose  to  which  he  had  destined  Theagenes  and  Chariclea. 
And  having  answered  every  complaint  and  application,  at 
last  he  sent  for  Oroondates,  who  was  brought  in  lying  on 
a  litter. 

"I,"  said  he  to  him,  "now  that  I  have  obtained  the 
object  of  my  going  to  war,  feel  not  the  common  passion  of 
ambitious  minds.  I  am  not  going  to  make  my  good  fortune 
the  minister  of  covetousness ;  my  victory  creates  in  me  no 
wish  to  extend  my  empire.  I  am  content  with  the  limits 
which  nature  seems  to  have  placed  between  Egypt  and 
-Ethiopia — the  cataracts.  Having  recovered  then  what  I 
think  my  right,  I  revere  what  is  just  and  equitable,  and 
shall  return  peacefully  to  my  own  dominions.  Do  you,  if 
vour  life  be  spared,  remain  viceroy  of  the  same  province  as 
before :  and  write  to  your  master,  the  Persian  king,  to  this 
effect,  *  Thy  brother  Hydaspes  has  conquered  by  might  of 
hand ;  but  restores  all  through  moderation  of  mind ;  he 
wishes  to  preserve  thy  friendship,  esteeming  it  the  most 
valuable  of  all  possessions:  at  the  same  time,  if  desirous  of 
renewing  the  contest,  thou  wilt  not  find  him  backward.* 
As  to  the  Syenaeans  I  remit  their  tribute  for  ten  years ;  and 
command  thee  to  do  the  same."  Loud  acclamations,  both 
from  the  soldiers  and  citizens,  followed  his  last  words. 

Oroondates  crossing  his  hands,  and  inclining  his  body, 
adored  him;  a  compliment  not  usual  for  a  Persian  to  pay 
to  any  prince,  except  his  own. — "  O  ye  who  hear  me," 
said  he,  '*  I  do  not  think  that  I  violate  the  customs  of  my 
country,  as  to  my  own  sovereign,  in  adoring  the  most  just 
of  kings,  who  has  restored  to  me  my  government;  who 
instead  of  putting  me  to  death  has  granted  me  my  life ;  who, 
able  to  act  as  a  despotic  lord,  permits  me  to  remain  a  viceroy. 
Should  I  recover,  I  pledge  myself  to  promote  a  solid  peace 
and  lasting  friendship  between  the  Persians  and  Ethiopians, 
and  to  procure  for  the  Syenaeans  that  remission  of  tribute 
which  has  been  enjoined;  but  should  I  not  survive,  may 
the  gods  recompense  Hydaspes,  his  family,  and  remotest 
descendants,  for  all  the  benefits  which  he  has  conferred 
upon  me ! 
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"Wb  have  now  said  sufficient  about  Syene,  which,  from 
the  brink  of  danger,  was  at  once  restored  to  security  and 
happineaa,  by  one  mnu's  eleineucy. 

Hjdaspes,  having  sent  tlie  greater  part  of  his  ttrmj  for- 
ward, proceeded  in  person  towards  iKthiopia,  followed  by 
the  applauses  and  blessings  both  of  Persians  and  Syenipaiis. 
At  first  he  marched  aloag  the  jN"ile,  or  the  parts  liorderiug 
upon  that  river  ;  but  when  he  reached  the  cataracts,  having 
aaorificed  to  the  river,  and  to  the  gods  of  the  boundaries,  he 
turned  aside,  and  travelled  through  the  inland  country. 

When  he  arrived  at  PhiltB,  he  rested,  and  refreshed  his 
army  there  for  two  days  ;  and  then  as  before,  sending  part 
of  it  forward,  together  with  the  captives,  he  staid  soma 
little  time  behind  them,  to  direct  the  repair  of  the  walls, 
and  to  place  a  garrison,  and  soon  afterwards  set  out  himself. 
He  dispatched  an  expresa  consisting  of  two  troopers,  wbo 
changing  their  horses  at  every  station,  and  usuig  all  speed, 
were  to  announce  his  victory  at  Meroe.* 

He  sent  the  following  message  to  the  wise  men  of  his 
country,  who  are  called  GymnosonhiBts,  and  who  arc  the 
Basesaors  and  privy  councillors  of  the  iEthiopian  kinga  in 
afiairs  of  moment. 

"  Hydaspes  to  the  moat  holy  Council. 

"I  acquaint  you  with  my  victory  over  the  Persiana.  I  do 
not  boast  of  my  success,  for  I  know  and  fear  the  mutability 
of  fortune ;  but  I  would  greet  jour  holy  order,  which  I 
have  always  found  wiae  and  faithful.  I  invite  and  command 
your  attendance  at  the  usual  place,  in  order  that  the  thanks- 
giving sacrifices  for  victory,  may,  by  your  presence,  be 
rendered  more  august  and  solemn  in  the  sight  of  the 
.^tbiopian  people." 

To    nia  consort,   Persina,  he  wrote  as  follows : — 

"Know  that  I  am  returning  a  conqueror,  and,  what  you 
will  stiil  more  rejoice  at,  unhurt.  Make  therefore  prepara- 
tions for  the  most  sumptuous  processions  and  sacrifices,  that 
we  may  give  thanka  lo  the  gods,  for  the  blessings  wlucli 

•  In.  Bk.  viii.,  98,  Herodotua  gives  ao  aooount  of  the  Peraiin  ayaten 
of  OBtafette — comparing  it  to  the  tcrcli  cac6  ; — '■  Kuriiirtw  "E^X^rti  > 
\oitTrnliiipomii,  rqv  T^  'Uaaiarif  itriTiXiavai."  See  aleo,  Xeo.  Cytap 
TJii  fl,  17. 
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they  have  bestowed.  In  accordance  with  my  letters,  assist 
in  summoning  the  Gymnosophists ;  and  liasten  to  attend, 
with  them,  in  the  consecrated  field  before  the  city,  which  is 
dedicated  to  our  country's  gods — the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and 
Bacchus." 

,  When  this  letter  was  delivered  to  Persina — "  I  now  see," 
J  said  she,  "  the  interpretation  of  a  dream  which  I  had  last 
night.  Methought  I  was  pregnant,  and  in  labour,  and  that 
I  brought  forth  a  daughter  in  the  full  bloom  of  youth  and 
beauty.  I  see,  that  by  my  throes,  were  signified  the  travails  . 
of  war :  and  by  my  daughter,  this  victory." 

"  Go,"  continued  she,  "  and  fill  the  city  with  these  joyful 
tidings."  The  expresses  obeyed  her  commands;  and 
mounting  their  horses,  having  crowned  their  heads  with  the 
lotus  of  the  Nile,  and  waving  branches  of  palm  in  their 
hands,  rode  through  the  principal  parts  of  the  city,  dis- 
closing by  their  very  appearance,  the  joyous  news. 

Meroe  resounded  with  rejoicings;  night  and  day  the 
inhabitants,  in  every  family,  and  street,  and  tribe,  made 
processions,  offered  sacrifices,  and  suspended  garlands  in 
the  temples;  not  more  out  of  gratitude  for  the  victory, 
than  for  the  safety  of  Hydaspes ;  whose  justice  and  cle- 
mency, mildness  and  affability,  had  made  him  beloved,  like 
a  father,  by  his  subjects.  The  queen,  on  her  side,  collected 
together  from  all  parts,  quantities  of  sheep  and  oxen,  of 
horses  and  wild  asses,  of  hippogriffs,*  and  all  sorts  of  ani- 
mals, and  sent  them  into  the  sacred  field,  partly  to  furnish 
an  hecatomb  of  each,  for  sacrifice,  partly  to  provide  from 
the  remainder,  an  entertainment  for  all  the  people. 

She  next  visited  the  Gymnosophists,  who  inhabit  the 
grove  of  Pan,  and  exhorted  them  to  obey  the  summons  of 
their  king,  as  also  to  gratify  her  by  adorning  and  sanctify- 
ing the  solemnity  with  their  presence.  They,  entreating 
her  to  wait  a  few  moments,  while  they  consulted  the  gods, 
as  they  are  used  to  do  on  any  new  undertaking,  entered 
their  temple,  and  after  a  short  time  returned,  when  Sisi- 
mithres,  their  president,  thus  addressed  her : — "  O  queen ! 
we  will  attend  you,  the  gods  order  us  to  do  so ;  but,  at  the 

*  Solinus  describes  these  fabulous  creatures  as  "  alites  ferocissimss 
et  ultra  omnem  rabiem  saevientes ;"  others  speak  of  them  as  resem* 
bling  an  eagle  in  the  upper  part,  a  lion  in  the  lower. — See  iE)4ch.  P.V., 
395  and  803. 
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,  that  tliis  ^ 


vill   be 


beaded  with  much  disturbaoce  and  tumult,  whii;h,  how- 
,  will  have  aa  agreeable  and  happy  end.  A  limb  of 
r  body,  or  a,  member  of  the  state,  aeema  to  hove  been 
;  which  will  be  restored  by  fate." 
"  Tour  presence,"  said  Pereina,  "  will  avert  every  threat- 
ind  change  it  into  good  ;  I  will  take  care  to 
u  when  Hydaapes  arrivea. 
"  Tou  will  have  no  occasion  to  do  that,"  replied  Siaimi- 
pihres;  "he  will  arrive  to-morrow,  and  you  will  presently 
leive  letters  to  that  effect."  Hia  prediction  was  fulfilled, 
fersina,  on  her  return  to  the  palace,  found  a  messenger 
letters  from  the  king,  announcing  his  intended 
irivol  for  the  following  day. 

""  1  heralds  dispersed  the  news  through  the  city,  and  at 
sme  time,  made  proclamation,  that  tho  men  alone 
lould  be  suffered  to  go  out  and  meet  him,  but  that  the 
n  should  keep  within  their  houses ;  for,  aa  the  aocrifice 
i  destined  to  be  offered  to  the  purest  of  all  deities — the 
a  and  Moon — the  presence  of  females  was  forbidden,  lest  1 
j^evictiina  should  acquire  even  an  involuntary  contaminatioD.  I 
.  The  prieatesB  of  the  Moon  was  the  only  woman  suffered 
' )  attend  the  ceremony,  and  she  was  Persiaa  ;  for  by  the 
■iaw  and  custom  of  the  country,  the  queens  of  jEthiopia  are 
always  priestesses  of  that  divinity,  as  the  kings  are  of  the 
Suu.  Chariclea,  also  was  to  be  present  at  the  ceremonial, 
not  as  a  spectatress,  but  as  a  victim  to  the  Moon. 

The  eagerness  and  curiosity  of  the  citizens  was  incredible. 

J  they  kuew  the  appointed  day,  they  poured  in  mul- 

s  out  of  the  city,  crossed  the  river  Astabora,  some 

the  bridge;  some  who  dwelt  at  a  distance  from  it,  in 

Mta  mode  of  canea,  many  of  which  lay  near  the  banks, 

II  expeditious  means  of  passage. 

[  These  little  skiffs  are  very  awilt,  both  on  account  of  the 

Wterirfa  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  the  slight  bur- 

''  I  which  they  carry,  which  never  eiceeds  two  or  three 

□  :  for  one  cane  la  split  in  two,  and  each  section  forma 

■  See  Eldkealey'a  edit  of  Herod,  iii.  98 :  where  maotioa  is  made  o( 
a  m'lde  uf  bambon,  used  by  tLe  Indiana,  of  which  Pliiij  sava,  thnt 
aagtfa  uf  the  boats,  made  of  the  internodal  wood,  often  eioeeded 

tB  cubits,  aad  that  they  would  hoid  three  persona. 
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Meroe,  the  metropolis  of  Ethiopia,  is  situated  in  a  sort 
of  triangular  island,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  three  navi- 
jj^able  rivers;  the  Nile,  the  Astabora,  and  the  Asasoba. 
The  former  flows  towards  it  from  above,  where  it  forms 
two  branches ;  the  others,  flowing  round  it  on  either  side, 
unite  their  waters,  and  hasten  to  mingle  their  stream,  and 
lose  their  names,  in  the  channel  of  the  Nile. 

This  island,  which  is  almost  a  continent,  (being  in  length 
three  thousand  furlongs,  in  width  one  thousand),  abounds 
in  animals  of  every  kind,  and,  among  the  rest,  with  ele- 
phants. It  is  especially  fertile  in  producing  trees.  The 
palm  trees  rise  to  an  unusual  height,  bearing  dates  of  large 
size  and  delicious  flavour.  The  stalks  of  wheat  and  barlev 
are  so  tall,  as  to  cover  and  conceal  a  man  when  mounted 
on  a  horse  or  camel,  and  they  multiply  their  fruit  three 
hundred  fold.  The  canes  are  of  the  size  which  I  have 
before  mentioned. 

All  the  night  were  the  inhabitants  employed  in  crossing 
the  river ;  they  met,  received,  and  congratulated  Hydaspes, 
extolling  him  as  a  god.  They  had  gone  a  considerable  way 
to  meet  him.  The  Gymnosophists  went  only  a  little  beyond 
the  sacred  field,  when,  taking  his  hand,  they  kissed  him. 
Next  appeared  Persina  at  the  vestibule,  and  within  the 
])recincts  of  the  temple. 

After  worshipping  the  gods,  and  returning  thanks  for  his 
victory  and  safety,  they  left  the  precincts,  and  prepared  to 
attend  the  approaching  sacrifice,  repairing  for  that  purpose 
to  a  tent,  which  had  been  erected  for  them  on  the  plain. 
Four  canes,  newly  cut  down,  were  fixed  in  the  ground,  one 
at  each  corner,  serving  as  a  pillar,  supported  the  vaulted 
roof,  which  was  covered  with  the  branches  of  palm  and 
other  trees.  Near  this  another  tent  was  erected,  raised 
considerably  from  the  ground,  in  which  were  placed  the 
images  of  the  gods  of  the  country — Memnon,  Perseus,  and 
Andromeda — whom  the  kings  of  -Ethiopia  boasted  to  be  the 
founders  of  their  race  :  under  these,  on  a  lower  story,  having 
their  gods  above  them,  sat  the  Gymnosophists.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  ground  was  surrounded  by  the  soldiers ;  who  in 
close  order,  and  with  their  shields  joined,  kept  off"  the  mul- 
titude, and  aftbrded  a  clear  space  suflBcient  for  the  priests  to 
,)erform  their  sacrifice,  without  confusion  or  disturbance. 

Hydaspes,  after  speaking  briefly  upon  the  victory  which 
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^  had  gamed,  and  the  adrantagea  obtained  by  it  to  tbd 
bte,  commanded  the  sacred  miniatere  to  begin  their  rites, 
f  Three  lofty  altara  were  erected,  two  in  cloae  proximity  to 

0  Sun  and  Moon ;  a  third,  at  eome  diatauee,  to  Baccbua : 
I  they  sacrificed  animala  of  every  kind,  fts  being  a 
common  deity,  gracious  and  bountiful  to  all.  To  the  8im 
they  offered  four  white  horsea,  the  awifteat  of  animala  to 
the  swiftest  of  the  goda  ;•  to  the  Moon,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  con- 
secrating to  her,  ns  being  nearest  the  earth,  their  aasiatanta 
in  agriculture, 

WbUe  theae  things  wore  transacting,  a  loud  confused 
murmur  began  to  rise  as  among  a  promiHL-uoua  multitude ; 
"Let  our  country's  rites  be  performed — let  the  nppoiated 
sacrifice  be  made — let  the  firat-fruita  of  war  be  oft'ered  to 
onr  goda." 

Hydaspes  understood  that  it  waa  a  human  victim  whom 
they  demanded,  which  it  waa  customary  to  offer  from  among 
the  prisoners  taken  only  in  a  foreign  war.  Making  a 
motion  for  silence,  with  his  hand,  he  intimated  to  them,  by 
geaturea,  that  they  should  aoon  have  what  they  required, 
and  ordered  those  who  had  the  charge  of  the  captives  to 
bring  them  forward.  They  obeyed,  and  led  them  forth, 
guarded,  but  freed  from  their  chains. 

The  generality  were,  aa  may  be  imagined,  dejected  and 
BOrrowi'iil.  Theagenes,  however,  appeared  much  leaa  so  than 
the  others ;  but  the  countenance  of  Chariclea  was  cheerful 
and  elate.  She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Peraina  witii  a  fixed  and 
ateady  glance,  ao  as  to  cause  in  her  conaiderable  emotion ; 
ahe  could  not  help  sighing,  as  she  satd— "  0  husband !  what 
a  maiden  have  you  destined  for  sacrifice !  I  never  remember 
to  have  aeen  auch  beauty.  How  noble  is  her  presence  ! 
with  what  spirit  and  fortitude  does  she  seem  to  meet  her 
impending  fate  !  How  worthy  ia  ahe  of  compassion,  owing 
to  the  flower  of  her  age.  If  ray  only  and  unfortunately  lost 
daughter  were  living,  she  would  be  about  the  same  age. 
O  that  it  were  poaaible  to  save  this  maiden  from  destruc- 
tion ;  it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  her  in 
my  service.  She  ia  probably  Grecian,  for  ahe  haa  not  at  all 
the  air  of  an  Egyptian." 

UsigiiB  ths  fia 
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"She  is  from  Greece,"  replied  Hydaspes  :  "who  are  her 
parents  she  will  presently  declare ;  shew  them  she  cannot, 
though  such  has  been  her  promise.  To  deliver  her  from 
sacrifice  is  impossible :  were  it  in  my  power,  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  do  so  ;  for  I  feel,  I  know  not  why,  great  com- 
pas3ion  and  affection  for  her.  But  you  are  aware  that  the 
law  requires  a  male  to  be  offered  to  the  Sun,  and  a  female 
to  the  Moon ;  and  she  being  the  first  captive  presented  to 
me,  and  having  been  allotted  for  the  sacrifice,  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  people's  wishes  would  admit  of  no  excuse. 
One  only  chance  can  favour  her  escape,  and  that  is,  if  she 
should  be  found  when  she  ascends  the  pile,  not  to  have 
preserved  her  chastity  inviolate;  for  the  law  demands  a 
pure  victim  to  be  offered  to  the  goddess  as  well  as  to  the 
god — the  condition  of  those  offered  on  the  altar  of  Bacchus 
is  indifferent.  But  should  she  be  found  unchaste,  reflect 
whether  it  would  be  proper  that  she  should  be  received 
into  your  family." 

"  Let  her,"  replied  Persina,  "  be  found  unchaste,  provided 
only  she  be  preserved.  Captivity  and  war,  absence  from 
friends,  and  a  wandering  life,  furnish  an  excuse  for  guilt, 
particularly  in  her,  whose  transceiident  beauty  must  have 
exposed  her  to  more  than  common  temptations." 

While  she  was  weeping  and  striving  to  conceal  her  weak- 
ness from  the  people,  Hydaspes  ordered  the  fire-altar*  to 
be  prepared,  and  brought  out.  A  number  of  young  children, 
collected  by  the  officials  from  among  the  multitude,  brought 
it  from  the  temple  (they  alone  being  permitted  to  touch 
it),  and  placed  it  in  the  midst.  Each  of  the  captives  was 
then  ordered  to  ascend  it.  It  was  furnished  with  golden 
bars  of  such  mystic  virtue,  that  whenever  any  unchaste  or 
perjured  person  placed  his  foot  upon  it,  it  burnt  him  imme- 
diately, and  he  was  obliged  to  retire  :  the  pure,  on  the  con- 
trary, and  the  uncontaminated,  could  mount  it  uninjured. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  prisoners  failed  in  the  trial,  and 
were  destined  as  victims  to  Bacchus,  and  the  other  gods — 
save  two  or  three  Grecian  maidens  whose  virginity  was 
found  intact.  Theagenes  at  length  ascended  it,  and  was 
found  pure.  It  raised  great  admiration  in  the  assembly, 
that  with  his  beauty,  stature,  and  in  the  flower  of  youth,  he 
should  be  a  stranger  to  the  power  of  love — acccordingly 
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8  destined  as  an  offering  to  tlio  Sun.  He  anid  aoftly 
to  Chariclea — "Is  death  theo,  and  encrifiee,  the  reward 
which  the  ^Ethiopians  heetow  upon  purity  and  integrity  ? 
But  why,  my  dearest  life,  do  you  not  diacover  yourself? 
How  long  will  you  delay  ?  Until  the  sacrificer'a  hnife  is 
at  your  throat  P  Speok,  1  beseech  you,  and  disclose  your 
condition.  Perhaps  when  you  are  known,  your  intercesBion 
may  preserve  me ;  but  if  that  should  not  happen,  you  will  be 
safe,  and  then  I  shall  die  with  comfort  and  Batisfaetion." 

"  Our  trial,"  said  Chariclea,  "now  approaches — our  fate 
trembles  in  the  balance.*" — So  saying,  and  without  await- 
ing any  command,  she  drew  from  out  of  a  scrip  which 
ahe  had  with  her,  and  put  on,  her  sacred  Delphic  robe, 
interwoven  and  glittering  with  raya  of  light.  She  let  her 
hair  fall  dishevelled  upon  her  ahouldera,  and  as' under  the 
^  Utfl.uence  of  inspiration,  leaped  upon  the  altar,  and  remained 
""  long  time,  unhurt. 

'  Dazzling  every  beholder  with  more  than  ever  resplendent 

WBUtr ;  visible  to  all  from  this  elevated  place,  and  with  her 

' '  peculiar  dress,  ahe  resembled  an  image  of  the  goddess,  more 

than  a  mere  mortal  maiden.  An  inarticulate  murmur  of  i 
■  applause  ran  through  the  multitude,  eipreasive  of  their 
surprise  and  admiration,  that  with  charms  so  superhuman,  | 
she  should  have  preserved  her  honour,  enhancing  her  beauty 
by  her  chas-titv.t  Yet  they  were  almost  sorry  that  ahe  was 
found  a  pure  and  fitting  victim  for  the  goddess.  Notwitb- 
atanding  their  religious  reverence  they  would  have  been  glad 
could  alie  by  any  nieana  escape.  But  Persina  felt  more  for 
her  than  ail  the  rest.  She  could  not  help  saying  to  Hydaa- 
pea^"  How  miaerable  aod  ill-fated  ia  this  poor  maiden ! 
To  no  purpose  giving  token  of  her  purity  !  Heceiving  for 
her  many  virtues  only  an  untimely  death  ?  Can  nothing  be 
done  to  save  her  P" 

"  Nothing,  I  fear,"  replied  the  king  :  "  your  wiahea  and 
pity  ore  unavailable.  It  seems  that  the  gods  have  from  the 
beginning  selected  by  reason  of  her  very  excellence  this 
perfect  victim  for  themselves,"  And  then  directing  hia  dis- 
course to  the  Gym  no  sophists  :  "Sages,"  said  he,  "since  every 
^m  thing  is  ready,  why  do  you  not  begin  the  sacrifice?" — "Far 

^^M  -t  "  Oratior  et  pulchra  veniena  in  corpore  ^irtita." 
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be  it  from  us,"  said  Sisimithres  (speaking  in  Greek,  that 
the  multitude  might  not  understand  him)  to  assist  at  such 
rites ;  our  eyes  and  ears  have  already  been  sufficiently 
wounded  by  the  preparations.  We  will  retire  into  the 
temple,  abhorring  ourselves  the  detestable  offering  of  a 
human  victim,  and  believing  too  that  the  gods  do  not  ap- 
prove it.  Would  that  the  sacrifices  even  of  brute  animals 
1 1  might  cease ;  those  consisting  of  prayers  and  incense  being, 
1 1  to  our  mind,  sufficient.*  Do  you,  however,  remain ;  for  the 
presence  of  a  ruler  is  sometimes  necessary  to  stay  the 
turbulence  of  the  multitude.  Go  on  with  this  unhallowed 
sacrifice,  since  the  inveterate  custom  of  the  people  has 
made  it  unavoiable ;  remembering  that  when  it  is  performed, 
yourself  will  stand  in  need  of  expiation,  though  perhaps, 
you  will  not  need  it,  for  I  think  this  rite  will  never  be 
brought  to  consummation.  I  judge  from  various  divine 
tokens,  and  particularly  from  a  kind  of  glory  shed  around 
these  strangers,  signifying  that  they  are  under  the  peculiar 
protection  of  the  gods;" — ^having  said  this,  he  arose,  and 
was  about  to  retire  with  his  brethren. 

At  this  instant  Chariclea  leapt  down  from  the  altar; 
rushed  towards  Sisimithres,  and  fell  at  his  feet.  The  officials 
would  have  hindered  her,  supposing  that  she  was  deprecating 
death,  but  she  exclaimed!  "  Stay,  Sages,  I  beseech  you !  I 
have  a  cause  to  plead  before  the  king  and  queen  ;  you  are 
the  only  judges,  in  such  a  presence ;  you  must  decide 
in  this,  the  trSl  for  my  life.  1  ou  will  find  that  it  is  neither 
possible  nor  just  that  I  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  gods." 
They  listened  to  her  readily,  and  addressing  the  king,  said, 
— "Do  jrou  hear,  O  king,  the  challenge  and  averment  of 
this  foreign  maiden." 

Hydaspes  smiling,  replied,  "What  controvesy  can  she 
have  with  me  ?  From  what  pretext,  or  from  what  right, 
can  it  arise?" — "  That,  her  own  relation  will  discover" 
said  Sisimithres. — "But  will  it  not  be  an  indignity,"  rather 
than  an  act  of  justice,  rejoined  the  monarch,  "  for  a  king  to 
enter  into  a  judicial  dispute  with  a  slave?" — "Equity  regards 
not  lofty  rank,"  said  the  sage.     "He  is  king  in  judgment 

*  **  Immunis  aram  si  tetigit  manus, 
Non  sumptuosa  blandior  bostia 
MoUivit  aversos  penatos 
Farre  pio  et  saliente  micA." — Hor.  III.  Od.  xxiiL  1'' 
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who  prevaik  bv  atrength  of  argumenta." — "  But,"  returned 
JTydaspes,  "your  office  gives  you  a  right  of  deciding  only 
■wneii  ft  controveray  arises  between  the  king  and  his  ovra 
Bubjects,  not  between  bim  and  foreignera." — "  Juatice,"  aaid 
Sisimitlires,  "is  weighed  atnoag  the  wiae,  not  by  mere  appear- 
ances, but  by  facta.'' — "  It  ia  clear  that  ahe  can  have  nothing 
Berioua  to  advance,"  said  the  king,  "but  aoine  mere  idle  pretext 
to  delay  her  fate,  as  is  the  case  with  those  who  are  in  fear 
of  their  lirea.  Let  her,  however,  apeak,  since  Sisimithres 
would  have  it  so." 

Ciiaric-lea,  who  had  always  been  sanguine,  in  expecting 
her  deliverance,  waa  now  inspired  with  additional  confidence 
when  she  heard  the  name  of  Siaimithrea.  He  was  the 
person  to  whose  care  she  had  been  committed  ten  veara 
before,  and  who  delivered  her  to  Chariclea  at  CataSupa, 
when  be  waa  aent  ambaaaador  to  Oroondates  in  the  matter 
of  the  emerald  miues — be  waa  then  one  of  the  ordinary 
Gymnoaopbiats :  but  now,  he  was  their  president.  Chari- 
clea did  not  call  to  mind  his  face  (having  been  parted  from 
him  when  only  seven  yearti'  old),  but  recollected  and  rejoiced 
at  hearing  his  name,  trusting  that  she  should  find  in  him 
a  support  and  an  advocate.  Stretching  out  then  her  handa 
towarda  heaven,  and  speaking  audibfv,— "  0  Sun!"  aha 
exclaimed,  "author  of  my  familv ;  ami  you,  ye  gods  and 
heroes  wlio  adorn  my  race !  I  call  you  to  witnesa  tbe  truth 
of  what  I  aav-  Be  you  my  auoporters  and  assiatanta  in  the 
trial  which  1  am  about  to  uudergo^my  cauae  is  just,  and 
thus  I  enter  upon  it;— Does  the  law,  O  king,  command 
you  to  aacrifice  natives  or  foreignera  F" 

"  Foreigoera  only,"  replied  Hydaspea. — "  Ton  must  then 
seek  another  victim,"  aaid  ahe,  "  for  you  will  find  me  a 
native."  The  king  seemed  aurprised,  declaring  it  to  be  a 
figment.  "Do  you  wonder  at  thisT'  said  ahe;  "you  will 
hear  much  atranger  thinga.  I  am  not  only  a  native,  but 
cloaely  allied  to  the  royal  iamily."  This  assertion  was  re- 
ceived with  contempt,  as  so  much  idle  speech  :  when  she 
added — "  Cease,  my  father,  to  deapise  and  reject  your 
daughter!" 

By  this  time  the  king  began  to  appear  not  only  contemp- 
tuous, but  indignant,  taking  the  matter  as  a  personal  insult 
to  himself.  He  said,  therefore,  to  Sisimithres, — "  Behold 
the  reward  of  mj  endurance  !  Ia  not  the  maiden  downri^t 
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mad!  Endeavouring  witL  wild  and  incredible  fictions  to 
escape  the  fate  awaiting  her !  desperately  feigning  herself 
to  be  my  daughter,  as  in  some  sudden  appearance  and  dis- 
covery upon  the  stage— mine,  who  was  never  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  any  offspring.  Once,  indeed,  I  heard  of  a  daugh- 
ter's birth,  only,  however,  to  learn  her  death.  Let  then 
some  one  lead  her  away,  that  the  sacrifice  may  be  no  longer 
deferred." — "  No  one  shall  lead  me  away,"  cried  out  Chari- 
clea,  "  till  the  judges  have  given  sentence.  Tou  are  in  this 
affair  a  party,  not  a  judge ;  the  law  perhaps  permits  you  to 
sacrifice  foreigners,  but  to  sacrifice  your  children,  neither 
law  nor  nature  allows  ;  and  the  gods  shall  this  day  declare 
you  to  be  my  father,  however  unwilling  you  appear  to  own 
me.  Every  cause,  O  king,  which  comes  for  judgment,  leans 
principally  upon  two  kinds  of  proof,  written  evidence,  and 
that  of  living  witnesses  :  both  these  will  I  bring  forward  to 
prove  myself  your  child.  I  shall  appeal  to  no  common 
witness,  but  to  my  judge  himself  (the  consciousness  of 
the  judge  is  the  prisoner's  best  ground  of  confidence)  ; 
as  to  my  written  evidence  it  shall  be  a  history  of  my  own 
and  your  misfortunes."  So  saying,  she  loosened  from  her 
waist  the  fillet*  which  had  been  exposed  with  her,  unrolled, 
and  presented  it  to  Persina.  She,  as  soon  as  it  met  her 
sight,  appeared  struck  dumb  with  astonishment ;  she  con- 
tinued a  considerable  time  casting  her  eyes  first  on  the 
writing,  then  again  on  the  maiden.  A  cola  sweat  bedewed 
her  limbs,  and  convulsive  tremblings  shook  her  frame. 

Her  first  emotions  were  those  of  joy  and  hope;  but 
anxiety  and  doubt  succeeded.  Dread  of  the  suspicions 
of  Hydaspes  followed ;  of  his  incredulity,  and  perhaps  of 
his  anger  and  vengeance. 

The  king  observing  her  agitation  and  astonishment,  said 
to  her,  "Persina!  what  is  it  which  ails  you?  from  what 
cause  has  this  writing  such  effect  upon  you  ?" — "  My  king, 
my  lord,  and  my  husband!"  she  replied,  "I  know  not 
what  to  answer  you:  take  and  read  it  yourself:  let  this 
fillet  explain  everything."  She  gave  it  him,  and  remained 
trembling,  in  anxious  silence. 

He  took  the  fillet,  and  began  to  read  it,  calling  to  the 
Gymnosophists  to  read  it  with  him.  As  he  proceeded,  he 
was  struck  with  doubt  and  amazement;  but  Sisimithres 

*  See  Book  iv. 
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■oraB  still  moreasiooished;  hisever-ch 
Bihe  varioua  emotions  of  his  mind : 
Htm  tbe  fillet,  nnd  now  on  Choriclea. 

H  At  length  Hydaspee,  when  be  came  to  the  in^count  of  tLe 
■ifxpoaing  of  the  iotaat,  and  the  cause  of  it,  broke  silence, 
Kind  said,  "  I  know  that  I  had  once  a  daughter  born  to  ine, 
Kihaving  been  told  that  it  died  almost  aa  soon  as  it  was  born. 
Klfhia  writing  now  informs  me  that  it  was  exposed  :  but  who 
Htook  it  up,  who  preserved,  who  educated  it  ?  who  brought 
P*it  into  Egypt  F  Was  that  person,  whoever  he  were,  taken 
ft  captiTe  at  the  same  time  with  her  p  How  shall  I  be  satisfied 

■  that  this  is  the  real  child  that  was  exposed?  May  she  not 
I  have  perished  ?  May  not  these  tokens  have  fallen  into  the 
I  .hands  of  some  one,  who  takes  advantage  of  this  chance  ? 
I  May  not  some  evil  genius  be  paltering  with  my  desire  of 
Lofiapring,  and  clothed  with  the  person  of  this  maiden,  be 
p«ndeavDumig  to  pass  offa  supposititious  birth  as  my  successor, 
■. — overshadowing  the  truth  with  this  fillet,  aa  with  a  cloud  ? 

■  But  now  Sisimitbres  replied,  "  I  can  clear  up  some  of 
tyour  doubts ;  for  I  am  the  person  who  took  her  up,  who 
■i-educated  and  carried  her  into  Egypt,  when  you  sent  me  thither 
■:on  an  embassy.  Ton  know  me  too  well  to  suspect  me  of 
Kaaserting  what  is  untrue.  I  perfectly  recollect  the  fillet, 
l.Thich  is  inscribed  with  the  royal  characters  of  the  kings  of 
Ji^thiopia,  which  you  cannot  suspect  to  have  been  counter- 
m  felted  elsewhere  ;  for  you  yourself  must  recognize  the  haiid- 
m  writing  of  Peraina.  But  there  were  other  tokens  exposed 
w  .with  her,  which  I  delivered  at  the  same  time  to  him  who 
I-  received  the  damse!  from  me,  who  was  a  Grecian,  and,  in 
I  appearance,  an  honest  and  worthy  man." 

"I  have  preserved  them  likewise,"  said  Chariclen,  and 
immediately  shewed  the  necklace  and  the  bracelet.  Persina 
was  yet  more  atFected  when  she  saw  these. 

Hydaspes  stiD  inquiring  what  all  this  agitation  could 
mean,  and  whether  she  had  anything  to  discover  wVich 
might  throw  light  upon  this  matter ;  she  answered,  "  that 
she  certainly  had,  but  it  was  an  examination  more  proper 
to  be  made  in  private  than  in  public." 

Hydaspes  was  more  than  over  perplexed,  and  Chariclea 
proceeded — "  These  are  the  tokens  of  my  mother ;  but  this 
ring  is  a  present  of  your  own;"  and  produced  the  stone 
Fantaibe. 
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The  king  instantly  recollected  it  as  a  present  which  he 
had  made  to  his  wife  during  the  time  of  their  betroth ment ; 
and  he  said,  "  Maiden,  these  tokens  were  certainly  mine ; 
but  how  does  it  appear  that  you  possess  them  as  my  child, 
and  have  not  obtained  them  by  some  other  means  ?  Besides, 
in  addition  to  my  other  doubts,  your  complexion  is  totally 
different  from  that  of  an  -Ethiopian." 

Here  Sisimithres  interposed,  and  said,  "  The  child  whom 
I  took  up  was  perfectly  white :  and  farther,  the  time  when 
I  found  her  seems  very  closely  to  coincide  with  the  age  of 
the  maiden,  for  it  is  just  seventeen  years  since  this  hap- 
pened. The  colour  of  her  eyes  too  occurred  to  me  as  being 
the  same ;  in  short,  I  recognize  in  her  the  general  expres- 
sion of  her  features,  and  in  her  surpassing  beauty  a  resem- 
blance with  what  I  recollect  of  the  child  then  exposed." 

"  This  is  all  very  well,"  replied  Hydaspes,  "you  speak  with 
the  fervour  of  the  advocate  more  than  as  the  judge ;  but  take 
care  lest  while  you  are  clearing  up  one  doubt,  you  do  not 
raise  another,  and  that  a  more  serious  one ;  throwing  sus- 
picions upon  the  virtue  of  my  consort;  as  we  are  both 
-Ethiopians,  how  could  we  for  our  offspring  have  a  white 
child?" 

Sisimithres,  with  rather  a  sarcastic  smile,  replied,  "  I 
know  not  why  you  should  object  to  me,  that  I  am  an 
advocate  for  this  maiden.  He  is  the  best  judge  who  in- 
clines to  the  side  of  right :  may  I  not  rather  be  called  an 
advocate  for  you,  while  I  am  endeavouring,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  gods,  to  establish  your  right  to  be  called  a 
father ;  and  neglecting  no  means  to  restore  to  you,  in  the 
bloom  of  her  youth,  that  daughter  whom  I  preserved  in 
swathing  bands  ?  However,  deem  of  me  as  you  please,  I 
do  not  esteem  it  necessary  to  make  any  apology;  we  do  not 
shape  our  lives  so  as  to  please  others:  we  endeavour  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  think  it  sufficient 
if  we  can  approve  our  conduct  to  ourselves :  yet,  as  to  the 
doubt  which  you  entertain  concerning  her  complexion,  the 
writing  clears  this  up,  explaining  how  Persina,  from  her 
contemplation  of  Andromeda,  might  have  received  an  im- 
pression upon  her  mind  agreeing  with  the  subject  of  the 
picture.  If  you  wish  for  farther  proof,  the  original  is  at 
hand ;  examine  the  Andromeda,  the  likeness  between  the 
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jj^cture    and    tiie    luaideu    will    be  found    unmiatnkeablf 

The  king  complied ;  and  had  the  picture  brought ; 
when  being  plnced  near  Cbariclea,  an  instant  cry  of  eur- 
priae,  admiration,  nnd  joy,  was  raiaed  throughout  the 
assembly,  at  tlie  striking  Ukeneas ;  tliose  who  were  Eear 
enough  to  understand  what  waa  passing,  spreading  the 
intelligence  among  the  test. 

Hydaapes  could  no  longer  doubt,  and  he  stood  for  some 
time  niotionlcBB,  between  wonder  and  pleasure.  But  Sisi- 
mitbres  added,  "  One  thing  is  atili  neceaiiary  to  complete 
the  proof',  for  recollect  the  succession  to  the  kingdom, 
and  the  truth  itself  is  now  in  question.  Bare  your  arm, 
niy  child ;  there  was  a  black  mark  upon  it,  a  little  above  the 
elbow.  There  is  nothing  unseemlv  ui  doing  this,  in  order  to  y 
establish  the  evidence  of  your  birtn  and  family-"  Cbariclea 
obeyed,  and  uncovered  her  left  arm,  when  tdere  appeared,  | 
as  it  were,  an  ebon  ring,  staining  the  ivory*  of  her  arm.       ' 

But  Persina  could  now  no  longer  contain  herself — she  leapt 
from  her  throne,  burst  into  tears,  rushed  into  her  daughter's 
embrace,  and  could  express  her  transports  only  by  an  inar- 
ticulate murmur.  Por  excess  of  joy  will  sometimes  beget 
grief.     They  had  nearlj  fainted  and  fallen  on  the  ground, 

Hydaspes  felt  for  his  consort,  affected  as  she  was,  and  a 
kindred  emotion  waa  gaining  possession  of  himself;  yet  he 
gazed  upon  the  spectacle  with  eyea  as  unmovedt  as  though 
they  were  of  iron,  struggling  against  his  tears,  his  mind  con- 
tending between  fatherly  feeling  and  manly  fortitude,  and 
tossed  to  nud  fro  aa  by  opposing  tides.  At  last  be  was 
overpowered  by  all  conquering  nature ;  he  not  only  believed 
bimseU'  to  be  a  father,  but  was  sensible  of  a  father's  feelings. 
Baising  Persina,  he  was  seen  to  embrace  his  daughter, 
pouring  over  her  the  paternal  libation  of  his  tears. 

He  was  not,  however,  driven  from  that  propriety  which 
the  circumstances  demanded.  KeeoUecting  himself  a  little, 
and  observing    the    multitude  equally  affected,   shedding 
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tears  of  pleasure  and  compassion  at  the  wonderful  events 
which  had  taken  place,  and  not  heeding  the  voices  of  the 
heralds,  who  were  enjoining  silence,  he  waved  his  hand,  and 
stilling  the  tumult,  thus  addressed  them : — "  You  see  me, 
by  the  favour  of  the  gods,  and  beyond  all  my  expectations, 
entitled  at  length  to  the  name  of  a  father.  This  maiden  is 
shewn  to  be  my  daughter  by  proofs  which  are  infallible : 
but*  my  love  for  you,  and  for  my  country,  is  so  great,  that 
disregarding  the  continuance  of  my  race,  and  the  succession 
to  my  throne,  and  the  new  and  dear  appellation  which  I 
have  just  acquired,  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  her  to  the  gods 
for  your  advantage.  I  see  you  weep ;  I  see  you  moved 
by  the  feelings  of  humanity;  you  pity  the  age  of  this 
maiden,  immature  for  death ;  you  pity  my  vainly  cherished 
hope  of  a  successor,  yet  even  against  your  wills,  I  must  obey 
the  customs  of  my  country,  and  prefer  the  public  weal  to 
any  private  feelings  of  my  own.  Whether  it  be  the  will  of 
the  gods  just  to  shew  me  a  daughter,  and  then  take  her 
away  again  (shewing  her  to  me  at  her  birth,  taking  her 
away  now  that  she  is  found) ,t  I  leave  you  to  judge:  1  am 
unable  to  determine.  As  little  can  I  decide  whether  they 
will  permit  her  to  be  sacrificed,  when,  after  driving  hep 
from  her  native  land  to  the  extremest  ends  of  the  earth, 
they  have,  as  by  a  miracle,  brought  her  back  again  a  captive ; 
but  if  it  be  expedient  that  I  sacrifice  her  whom  I  slew  not 
as  an  enemy,  nor  injured  as  a  prisoner,  at  the  instant  when 
she  is  recognized  to  be  my  daughter  I  will  not  hesitate,  nor 
yield  to  affections  which  might  be  pardonable  in  any  other 
father.  I  will  not  falter  nor  implore  your  compassion  to 
acquit  me  of  obedience  to  the  law,  out  of  regard  to  the  feel- 
ings of  nature  and  affection,  nor  even  suggest  that  it  is 
possible  the  deity  may  be  appeased  and  satisfied  by  another 
victim ;  but  as  I  see  you  sympathize  with  me,  and  feel  my 
misfortunes  as  your  own,  even  so  much  more  does  it  become 
me  to  prefer  your  good  to  every  other  consideration,  little 
regarding  this  sore  grief,  little  regarding  the  distress  of  my 
poor  Queen,  made  a  mother  and  at  the  same  moment 
rendered  childless.      Dry  then   your  tears,  repress  your 

'*  See  the  speech  of  Agamemnon,  in  the  Iphigenla  in  Aulis,  1242. 
t  "  Ostendent  terris  hunc  tantdm  fata,  neque  ultrk 
Esse  sinent.*' — Virg.  ^n.  vl  870. 
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ineffectual  grief  for  ever,  and  prepare  for  this  necessarv 
sacrifice:  and,  thou,  my  daughter!  (now  first  and  now 
last  do  I  address  thee  by  this  longed-for  name,)  Ijeauteoua 
to  no  purpose,  and  in  vain  discovered  to  thy  parents!  thou 
wlio  hast  found  thy  native  land  more  cruel  than  any 
foreign  region !  who  hast  found  a  strange  land  thy  pre- 
server, but  wilt  find  tliy  native  country  thy  destroyer!  do 
not  tliou  break  my  heart,  by  mournful  tears ;  if  ever  thou 
hast  shewed  a  high  and  royal  spirit,  shew  it  now.  Follow 
thy  father,  who  is  unable  to  adorn  thee  as  a  bride ;  who 
leads  thee  to  no  nuptial  chanjber;  but  who  decks  thee  for 
a  aacriliee;  who  kindles,  not  torch  of  marriage,  but  the  altar 
torch,  and  now  offers  as  a  victim  this  thine  unrivalled  ioveli- 
nesa.  Do  you  too,  O  ye  gods !  be  propitious,  even  if  any- 
thing unbecoming  or  disrespectful  has  escaped  me,  overcome 
as  I  am,  by  grief,  at  calling  this  maiden  daughter,  and  at 
the  same  time  being  her  destroyer!  So  Baying,  he  made 
a  shew  of  leading  Chariclea  to  the  pyre,  with  palpitating 
heart,  and  deprecating  the  success  of  the  speech,  which  he 
had  made  in  order  to  steal  away  the  people's  wills. 

The  whole  multitude  was  strongly  excited  by  these  words 
— they  would  not  suffer  her  to  be  led  a  step  towards  the 
altar;  but  loudly  and  with  one  voice  cried  out — ^"Bave  the 
maiden !  Presei've  the  royal  blood !  Deliver  her  whom  the 
gods  evidently  protect  I  We  are  satisfied  ;  the  custom  has 
been  sufficiently  complied  with.  We  acknowledge  thee  our 
king:  do  thou  acknowledge  thyself  a  father ;  may  the  godit 
pardon  the  seeming  disobedience ;  we  shall  be  much  more 
disobedient  by  thwarting  their  will;  let  no  one  slay  her 
who  has  been  preserved  by  them.  Thou  who  art  the  father 
of  thy  country,  be  also  the  father  of  thy  family !  These, 
and  a  thousand  such  like  eiclamations ,  were  "heard  from 
every  side.  At  length  they  prepared  to  prevent  by  force  the 
sacrifice  of  Chariclea,  and  demanded  steadily  that  the  other 
victims  alone  should  be  offered  to  the  gods. 

Gladly  uud  readily  did  Hydaspes  suffer  himself  to  be 
persuaded,  and  to  submit  to  this  seeming  violence:  he 
heard  with  pleasure  the  cries  and  congratulations  of  the 
assembly,  and  allowed  them  the  indulgence  of  their  wills, 
waiting  till  the  tumult  should  spontaueoiisly  subside. 

i'inding  himself  near   Chariclea,   he   said :  — "  My  dear 
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daughter  (for  the  tokens  you  have  produced,  the  wise  Sisi- 
mithres,  and  the  benevolence  of  the  gods  declare  you  to  be 
such),  who  is  this  stranger  who  uas  taken  with  you,  and  is 
now  led  out  to  be  sacrificed  ?  How  came  you  to  call  him 
your  brother,  when  you  were  first  brought  into  mv  presence 
at  Syene  ?  He  is  not  likely  to  be  found  my  son,  lor  Persina 
had  only  one  child,  yoursetf." 

Chanclea,  casting  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  blushed,  and 
said: — "He  is  not,  I  confess,  my  brother:  necessity  ex- 
torted that  fiction  from  me.  Wno  he  is,  he  will  better 
explain  than  I  can." 

Hydaspes  not  readily  comprehending  what  she  meant, 
replied : — "  Forgive  me,  my  child,  if  I  have  asked  a  ques« 
tion  (  jQcerning  this  young  man  which  it  seems  to  hurt  youp 
maiden  modesty  to  answer.  Go  into  the  tent  to  your 
mother,  cause  her  more  rejoicing  now,  than  you  caused  her 
pnin  when  she  gave  you  birth ;  add  to  her  present  enjoy- 
ment, by  relating  every  particular  about  yourself.  Mean- 
while, we  will  proceed  with  the  sacrifice,  selecting,  if  possible, 
a  victim  worthy  to  be  ofiered  with  this  youth  instead  of  you." 

Chariclea  was  nearly  shrieking  at  mention  of  sacrificing 
the  young  man ;  hardly  could  she  for  ultimate  advantage, 
checK  her  frenzied  feelings,  so  as  to  wind  her  way  covertly 
towards  the  end  she  had  in  view.  "Sire,"  said  she,  "per- 
haps there  needs  not  to  seek  out  another  maiden,  since 
the  people  remitted  in  my  person  the  sacrifice  of  any  female 
victim  ?  But  if  they  insist  that  a  pair  of  either  sex  should 
be  sacrified,  see  if  it  be  not  necessary  for  you  to  find  out 
another  youth,  as  well  as  another  maiden ; .  or,  if  that  be 
not  done,  whether  1  must  not  still  be  offered." 

"  The  gods  forbid !"  replied  Hydaspes ;  "  but  why  should 
you  say  this  ?'* 

"Because,"  said  she,  "the  gods  have  decreed  that  he  is 
to  live  with  me,  or  die  with  me.'* 

"  I  commend  your  humanity,"  replied  the  king, "  in  that 
having  so  hardly  escaped  yourself,  you  are  desirous  of 
saving  a  foreigner,  a  Greek,  a  fellow-prisoner,  and  of  the 
same  age,  with  whom,  from  a  communion  in  misfortunes, 
you  must  have  contracted  some  degree  of  familiarity  and 
friendship :  but  he  cannot  be  exempted  from  the  sacrifice ; 
rengion  will  not  permit  our  country's  custom  to  be  in 
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eterytliing  curtailed,  neither  would  the  people  suffer  it,  who 
have  witli  difficulty  been  persuaded  by  the  goodness  of  thf 
deities  to  spare  you," 

"Okiug!"  said  Chariclea,  "for  perhaps  I  may  not  pre- 

«ame  to  call  you  father,  since  the  mercy  of  the  gods  has 

ived  my  body,  let  me  implore  their  and  your  clemency  to 

my  aoul  :•  they  know  with  how  much  justice  I  call 

m  so,  since  they  have  so  closely  interwoTeo  the  web  of  my 
destiny  with  hia.  But  if  his  fate  is  irretrievably  deter- 
mined ;  as  if  a  foreigner  he  must  necessarily  sufier,  lask  only 
one  fayour — Let  me  with  my  own  hand  perform  the  sacri- 
fice ;  let  me  grasp  the  sword— even  like  a  precious  treasure 
— and  signalize  my  lortitude  before  the  Ethiopians." 

Hydaspes  was  astonished  and  confounded  at  this  sl 
Inquest.  "I  know  not  what  to  make,"  said  he,  ' 
sudden  change  in  your  disposition :  but  a  moment  ago  you 
were  anxious  to  save  this  stranger,  and  iiow  you  desire  per- 
mission to  destroy  him  as  an  enemy  with  vour  own  hands ; 
but  there  is  nothing  either  honourable  or  becoming  your 
sex  or  age  in  such  a  deed :  granting  that  there  were,  it  is  im- 
possible ;  it  is  an  ofBce  exclusivelv  belonging  to  the  priests 
and  priestesses  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  the  one  must  \ 
husband;  the  other  is  required  to  b 
the  fact  of  your  virginity  would  be 
this  unaccountable  request. 

"  There  need  be  no  obstacle  here,"  rejoined  Chariclea, 
blushing,  and  whispering  her  mother,  she  said,  "  give  but 
your  consent  and  I  already  have  one  who  answers  to  the 
name  of  husband." — "We  will  consent,"  replied  Persina, 
smiling,  "and  will  bestow  your  hand  at  once,  if  we  can  find 
a  match  worthy  of  yourself  and  us." — "  Then,"  said  Cha- 
riclea, raising  her  voice,  "your  search  need  not  be  long,  it 
IB  already  found." 

She  was  proceeding  (for  the  imminent  danger  of  Thea- 
genes  made  her  bold,  and  caused  her  to  break  through  the 
restraints  of  maiden  modesty),  when  Hydaspes,  beconiiiig 
iDopatient,  said — "  How  do  ye,  O  gods,  mingle  blessings  and 
n:iBl'ortunes!  and  mar  the  happiness  ye  have  bestowed  upon 
me!  ye  restore,  beyond  all  my  hopes,  a  daughter,  but  ye 
frenzy-stricken!  for  is  not  her  mind  frensied 
wrvea  animte  dimidium  mete." — Hor.  L  Od.  liL  6. 


)  that  even 
lufficient  to  preclude 
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when  slie  utters  sucli  inconsistencies  ?  She  first  calls  this 
stranger  her  brother,  who  is  no  such  thing;  next,  when 
asked  who  the  stranger  is,  she  says  she  knows  not ;  then 
she  is  very  anxious  to  preserve  him,  as  a  friend,  from  suffer- 
ing ;  and,  failing  in  this,  appears  desirous  of  sacrificing  him 
with  her  own  hands  ;  and  when  we  tell  her  that  none  but 
one  who  is  wedded  can  lawfully  perform  this  office,  then 
she  declares  herself  a  wife  but  does  not  name  her  husband. 
How  can  she  indeed  ?  She  whom  the  altar  proves  never  to 
have  had  a  husband ;  unless  the  unfailing  ordeal  of  chastity 
among  the  Ethiopians  has,  in  her  case  only,  proved  falla* 
cious,  dismissing  her  unscathed,  and  bestowing  upon  her 
the  spurious  reputation  of  virginity  ;  upon  her,  who  with  one 
breath  calls  the  same  person  her  friend  and  enemy,  and 
invents  a  brother  and  a  husband  who  have  no  existence  ? 
Do  you,  then,  my  Queen,  retire  into  your  tent,  and  endea- 
vour to  recall  this  maiden  to  her  senses:  for  either  she 
is  frenzied  by  the  deity,  who  is  approaching  the  sacri- 
fices, or  else  she  is  distraught  through  her  unexpected  pre? 
serv^tion.  I  will  have  search  made  for  the  victim,  due  to 
the  gods,  as  an  offering  in  her  stead ;  meanwhile  I  will  give 
audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  different  nations,  and 
will  receive  the  presents  brought  in  congratulation  of  my 
victory."  So  saying,  he  seated  himself  in  a  conspicuous  place 
near  the  tent,  and  commanded  the  ambassadors  to  be  intro- 
duced, and  to  bring  what  gifts  they  had  to  offer. 

Harmonias,  the  lord  in  waiting,*  inquired  whether  they 
should  all  approach  without  distinction,  or  a  few  selected 
from  every  nation ;  or  whether  he  should  introduce  each 
separately. 

"  Let  them  come  separately  in  turn,  said  the  king,  "  that 
each  may  be  questioned  according  to  his  deserts." 

"  Tour  nephew,  then,  Meroebus,"  said  Harmonias,  "  must 
first  appear ;  he  is  just  arrived,  and  is  waiting  outside  the 
troops  for  his  introduction.*' 

"  You  silly,  stupid  fellow,"  replied  Hydaspes,  "  why  did 
you  not  aunounce  him  instantly  r  Do  you  not  know  that 
he  is  not  a  mere  ambassador,  but  a  king,  the  son  of  my  own 
brother  (not  long  deceased),  placed  by  me  on  his  father's 
throne,  and  adopted  by  me  as  my  own  son  ?" 

*  iitrayyiXtifQ ,    See  Herod.  III.  84. 
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"  I  was  aware  of  it,  inj  lorcl,"  replied  Hairnonins ;  "  but 
1  considered  that  the  duty  of  a  lord  in  waiting  required  him 
above  all  things,  to  observe  a  proper  time  and  season.  Par- 
don me,  therefore,  if  when  I  saw  you  speaking  with  the 
royal  ladies,  I  felt  averse  to  drawing  jour  attention  from 
matters  of  such  delight." 

"Let  him  enter  now,  then,"  replied  the  king.  The  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies  hastened  out,  and  soon  returned  with 

Mermbua  waa  a  handsome  youth,  just  past  the  season  of 
boyhood,  his  age  being  about  seventeen  ;  tut  he  esceeded  in 
stature  almost  all  those  who  surrounded  him,  and  his  suite 
was  splendid  and  numerous.  The  .Ethiopian  guards  opened 
on  eitner  side  to  let  hJm  pass,  and  regarded  liiiu  with  wonder 
and  respect. 

Hydaspes  himself  rose  from  his  throne  to  meet  him,  em- 
braced him  with  fatherly  affection,  placed  him  by  his  side, 
and  taking  him  by  the  hand  said,  "  Nephew,  you  are  come 
very  seasonably  both  to  assist  at  a  triumphal  sacrifice,  and  a 
nuptial  ceremony ;  for  the  gods,  the  autnors  and  protectors 
of  our  family,  have  restored  to  me  a  daughter,  and  provided, 
as  it  seems,  for  yoti  a  wife.  The  particulars  you  shall  hear 
hereafter;  at  present  if  you  have  any  business  relating  to 
the  nation  which  you  govern,  make  me  acquainted  with  it," 

The  youth,*  at  the  mention  of  a  wife,  was  seen  to  blusli 
through  his  dark  complexion  from  mingled  pleasure  and 
modesty  (the  red  rushing,  as  it  were,  to  the  aurfaee  of  the 
black).  After  an  interval  he  said,  "  The  other  ambassadors, 
ray  Father,  in  honour  of  your  splendid  victory,  bring  you 
the  choicest  productions  of  their  several  countries :  1,  as  a 
suitable  compliment  to  a  brave  and  flrat-rate  warrior,  make 
you  an  offering  after  your  own  heart,  a  champion  who  is  in- 
vincible ;  not  to  be  matched  either  in  wrestling,  or  boiing,  or 
in  the  race;"  and  so,  saying,  he  motioned  to  the  man 
alluded  to,  to  advance. 

He  came  forward  and  made  his  adoration  to  Hydaspes, 

•  It  would  be  unfur  to  deprive  the  reader  of  the  very  quaint  rondnr- 
iog  of  this  paaaagB  in  the  veraion  of  1717  :  "  Mercnbus,  young  and  bash- 
ful, »Dd  wondei'fully  tiukled  at  the  thoughta  of  a  bride,  bluahed 
through  bis  black  skia,  his  face  looking  lUx  a  bait  o/iool  Ihalhad  takt:t 
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So  vast  and  "  old  world*  "  was  his  stature,  thf*t  when  kissing 
the  king's  knees,  his  head  nearly  equalled  those  who  sat  on 
raised  seats  above  him  ;  and,  without  waiting  for  any  orders^ 
he  stripped  and  challenged  any  one  to  engage  with  him, 
either  with  skill  of  arms,  or  with  strength  of  hands.  And 
when,  after  many  proclamations  made,  no  antagonist  ap- 
peared to  oppose  him — "Tou  shall  have,"  said  Hydaspes, 
"  a  reward  quite  in  character ;"  and  he  ordered  an  old  and 
very  bulky  elephant  to  be  brought  out  and  given  to  him. 

The  man  was  pleased  with,  and  vain  of  the  present;  but 
the  people  burst  into  a  shout  of  laughter ;  delighted  at  the 
humour  of  the  king ;  consoling  themselves  by  their  derision 
of  his  boastfulness,  for  the  inferiority  which  they  had  virtu- 
ally expressed. 

The  ambassadors  of  the  Seres  came  next.  They  brought 
spun  and  woven  garments,  both  white  and  pUrple;  the. ma- 
terials of  which  were  the  produce  of  an  iii;sect,t  which  is 
bred  in  their  country.  These  gifts  being  ajccepted,  they 
begged  and  obtained  the  release  of  certain  prisot^ers  who  had 
been  condemned. 

After  them,  the  envoys  from  Arabia  the  Happy  approached. 
They  presented  many  talents  worth  of  fragrant  leaves, 
lavender,  cinnamon,  and  other  productions,  with;  which  that 
land  of  perfume  abounds ;  all.  which  filled  the  air  around 
with  an  agreeable  odour. 

Then  appeared  the  Troglodites.  They  brought  gold  dust 
(which  is  turned  up  by  the  ant-eater  J),  also  a  pair  of  hippo- 
griffs  guided  by  golden  reins. 

The  ambassadors  of  the  Blemmyae  offered  bows  and  arrows, 
formed  of  serpents'  bones,  and  disposed  into  the  form  of  a 
crown. 

*  OvTutQ  wyvyioQ.    See  the  description  and  bearing  of  Dares. — 
Virg.  Mn.  v.  368,  385. 
t  Tuiv  Trap*  avTolg  apaxviiov — ^liteiully,  of  spiders,  see  Tatius,  B.  iii. 
t  In  the  original  it  is  "  ant-gold  "  xP^^^^v  nvpfirjKmVf  turned  up  by 
the  **  myrmex,"  an  animal  between  a  dog  and  fox  in  size,  supposed  to 
be  the  ant-eater.    See  note  vol.  i.  p.  378,  of  Blakesley's  Herodotus. 
William  Lisle,  tbe  poet,  thus  improves  upon  the  "  ant-gold ;" — 
"  A  yoke  of  gryphons  chain'd  with  that  fine  gold 
Which  emmots,  nigh  an  big  as  Norfolke  sheepe, 
At  sand-hill  side  are  said  to  gath'r  and  kaepe." 
The  reader  will  of  course  remember  Milton's  allui^ion  to  the  gryj^ani,. 
Paradise  Lost,  H.  ii.  945.. 
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"  These  our  jireeents,"  aaid  they,  "  in  value  fall  far  behind 
those  of  others;  neverthelesH,  they  did  good  service  against 
the  PersiflUB,  at  the  river,  as  you  jourBeLf  can  testify." 

"  Thev  are  of  more  value,"  aaid  lIydn«peB,  "  than  other 
costly  gifts,  and  are  the  cause  of  my  now  receiviog  other  pre- 
seuta ;" — at  tlie  aanie  time  he  bid  them  declare  their  wishes. 
They  requested  some  diminution  of  their  tributes,  and  ob- 
tained a  full  remission  of  them  for  ten  years.  "When  almost 
nil  the  ambsBsadorB  had  been  admitted,  and  had  been  pre- 
sented, some  with  rewards  equal  to  their  gifts,  others  with 
Bueh  aa  were  far  greater,  at  Inst  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Asiomitte  ajipeared.  These  were  not  tributaries,  but  allies  : 
tiiev  came  to  espreas  tlieir  satiflfaction  at  the  king's  success, 
and  brought  witli  them  their  presents  ;  and  among  the  rest 
there  waa  an  animal  of  a  very  uncommon  and  wonderful 
kind:  his  size  approached  to  that  of  a  camel !  his  skin  waa 
marked  over  with  florid  spots:  his  hind-quartera  were  low 
and  lionshaped :  but  his  tore  legs,  hia  shoulders,  and  breast, 
were  far  higher  in  proportion  than  his  other  parts ;  hia  neck 
waa  slender,  towering  up  from  hia  large  body  into  a  awanlike 
throat,  and  hia  head,  like  that  of  a  camel,  waa  about  twice 
as  large  as  that  of  a  Lybian  oatricb  ;  his  eves  were  very 
bright  and  rolled  with  a  lierce  eipreasion;  hia  manner  of 
moving  waa  different  from  that  of  every  other  land  or  water 
animal;  he  did  not  use  bis  legs  aJternatciy,  one  on  eacli 
aide  at  once,  but  moved  both  those  on  the  I'iglit  togetiier, 
and  then,  in  like  manner,  both  those  on  the  left ;  one  side 
at  a  time  being  raised  before  the  other ;  and  yet  so  docile  in 
movement  ana  gentle  in  disposition  was  he,  that  his  keeper 
led  him  by  a  thin  cord  fastened  round  his  neck;  his  master's 
will  having  over  him  the  influence  of  an  irreaiatible  chain. 
At  the  appearance  of  this  animal  the  multitude  were  aato- 
niahed ;  and  eitemporising  his  name  *  from  the  principal 
features  in  his  figure,  they  called  him  a  camelopord.t  He 
was,  however,  the  occasion  of  no  small  confusion  iii  the 
nascmbly.  There  happened  to  stand  near  the  altar  of  the 
Moon  a  pair  of  bulls,  and  by  that  of  the  tjun  lour  white 
horses,  prepared  for  sacrifice.     At  the  sudden  sight  of  this 

*  avTimyiliuic  KaTtiyop^eiv. 

■f  This  aDimal  wag  omaug  the  uuinber  of  thow,  in  tha  deatrucUoQ 
of  which  the  Emperor  Cummodua  exhibited  hie  skill  in  the  aren&. — 
"eOibbon,  i.lS3,  (note). 
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strange  outlandisli  beast,  seen  for  the  first  time,  terrified 
as  if  they  had  beheld  some  phantom,  one  of  the  bulls,  and 
two  of  the  horses,  bursting  from  the  ropes  of  those  who 
held  them,  galloped  wildly  away.  They  were  unable  to 
break  through  the  circle  of  the  soldiery,  fortified  as  it  was 
with  a  wall  of  locked  shields ;  but  running  in  wild  disorder 
through  the  middle  space,  they  overturned  vessels  and  vic- 
tims— everything,  in  short,  that  came  in  their  way ;  so  that 
mingled  cries  arose,  some  of  fear  in  those  towards  whom  the 
animals  were  making ;  some  of  mirth  for  the  accidents  which 
happened  to  others  whom  they  saw  fallen  and  trampled 
upon.  Persina  and  her  daughter,  upon  this,  could  not 
remain  quiet  in  their  tent ;  but  gently  drawing  aside  the 
curtain  they  became  spectators  of  what  was  done. 

But  now  Theagenes,  whether  excited  by  his  own  cour- 
ageous spirit,  or  by  the  inspiration  of  the  gods,  observing 
the  keepers  who  were  placed  around  him  dispersed  in  the 
tumult,  rose  from  his  knees,  in  which  which  posture  he  had 
placed  himself  before  the  altar,  awaiting  his  approaching 
sacrifice ;  and  seizing  a  piece  of  cleft  wood,  many  of  which  lay 
prepared  for  the  ceremony,  he  leaped  upon  one  of  the  horses 
who  had  not  burst  his  bands ;  and  grasping  the  mane  with 
one  hand,  and  using  it  for  a  bridle,  with  his  heel  (as  with  a 
spur)  and  the  billet  he  urged  on  the  courser,  and  pursued, 
on  full  speed,  one  of  the  flying  bulls. 

At  first,  those  present  supposed  it  an  attempt  of  Thea- 
genes to  escape  in  the  confusion,  and  called  out  not  to 
let  him  pass  the  ring  of  soldiers ;  but  they  soon  had  reason 
to  be  convinced  that  it  was  not  the  effect  of  fear  or  dread  of 
beiiig  sacrificed.  He  quickly  overtook  the  bull  and  followed 
him  tor  some  time  close  behind,  fatiguing  him,  and  urging 
on  his  course,  pursuing  him  in  all  his  doublings,  and  u  he 
endeavoured  to  turn  and  make  at  him,  avoiding  him  with 
wonderful  dexterity.  When  he  had  made  the  animal  a  little 
familiar  with  his  presence  and  his  movements,  he  galloped 
up  close  by  his  side,  actually  touching  him,  mingling  the 
breath  and  sweat  of  both  animals,  and  so  equalizing  their 
courses,  that  they  who  were  at  a  distance  might  imagine 
their  heads  had  grown  together.  Every  one  extolled  Thea- 
genes who  had  found  means  to  join  together  this  strange 
hippotaurine  pair.*    While  the  multitude  was  intent  upon, 

*  Suet<3i?\us  meutlons  an  exploit  similar  to  this  of  Theagenes,  and 
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nnd  diverted  with  this  spectacle,  Chnriclea  was  agitated,  and 
trembled.  She  knew  not  what  was  the  object  of  Theagenes; 
should  he  full  and  be  wounded  it  would  be  death  to  her ; 
her  emotion,  in  short,  was  Buch  that  it  could  not  escape  the 
obaen'ation  of  Peraina. 

"My  child,"  said  ahe,  "what  is  the  matter  with  you? 
You  seem  very  anxious  about  this  stranger.  I  feel  some 
concern  for  him  injaelf,  and  pity  his  youth.  I  hope  he  will 
escape  the  danger  to  which  he  has  exposed  himself,  and  be 
preserved  for  the  sacrifice  ;  lest  all  the  honoura  which  we 
meant  to  pay  the  gods,  should  be  found  failing  and  deficient." 

"Tours  ia  strange  corapaaaion,"  replied  Chariclea,  "  to 
wish  that  he  may  avoid  one  death,  in  order  that  he  may 
suffer  a  worse.  But  if  it  be  possible,  O  my  mother !  save 
thia  young  man  for  my  sake." 

Persina  not  understanding  the  real  case,  but  suspecting 
that  love  had  some  share  in  it,  said,  "  This  ia  impoaaibje ; 
but  let  me  know  the  nature  of  your  connection  with  thia 
youth,  in  whom  you  aeein  to  take  so  great  an  interest. 
Open  your  mind  with  freedom  and  confidence,  and  recollect 
that  you  are  speaking  to  a  mother.  Even  if  giving  way  to 
any  youthful  weakness,  you  have  felt  more  for  this  stranger 
than  perliaps  a  maiden  ought  to  own,  a  parent  knows  how- 
to  eicuae  the  failings  of  a  daughter;  and  a  woman  can  throw 
a  cloak  over  the  fradtiea  of  her  ses." 

"Thia  too  is  my  additional  misfortune,"  replied  Cha- 
riclea ;  "I  am  apeaking*  to  those  of  understanding,  yet  I 
am  not  understood.  While  speaking  of  my  own  misfor- 
tunes, I  am  not  supposed  to  speak  of  them.  I  must  enter 
then  upon  a  '  plain  unvarnished '  accusation  of  myaelf." 
She  was  prepanng  to  declare  everything  which  related  to  her 
situation  and  connections,  when  she  was  interrupted  hy  a 
sudden  and  loud  shout  from  the  multitude ;  for  Theagenea,  i 
after  urging  his  horee  at  its  swiftest  speed  and  getting  even 
with  the  bull's  head,  suddenly  leaping  from  the  animal 
(which  he  allowed  to  run  loose)  threw  himself  on  the  bull's 
neclt.  He  placed  his  face  between  his  horns,  closely  eni- 
parforoied  by  a  Thesaalian,  ai  be  was  (Claud,  cap.  21}.  "  Prsterea 
Tl-tiaaloi  eqiiites  qui  feros  tauros  per  epatin  circi  agUDt,  meiliuiitque 
defusBos,  et  ad  terrHm  cornibua  dstrabuDt."  Tbe  above  exploit  waa 
called  rnviiotadaipia.  It  is  repreaeuted  ia  one  of  the  Arundel 
marbles. 

*  Toic  ffWMToTs  aaiviTa  f  fliyyo/jai. 
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braced  his  forehead  "with  his  arms  (aa  with  a  chaplet), 
clasped  his  fingers  in  front,  and  letting  his  body  fall  on  the 
beast's  right  shoulder,  sustained  his  bounds,  and  shocks 
with  little  hurt.  When  he  perceived  hira  to  be  fatigued 
with  his  weight,  and  that  his  muscles  began  to  be  relaxed 
and  yield,  just  as  he  passed  by  the  place  where  Hydaspes 
sat,  he  shifted  his  body  to  the  front,  entangled  his  legs  with 
i^hose  of  the  bull,  continuously  kicking  him  and  liindering 
his  progress.  The  beast  being  thus  impeded,  and  borne 
down  at  the  same  time  by  the  weight  and  force  of  the  youth, 
trips  and  tumbles  upon  his  head,  rolls  upon  his  back,  and 
there  lies  supine,  his  horns  deeply  imbedded  in  the  ground, 
and  his  legs  quivering  in  the  air,  testifying  to  his  defeat. 
Theagenes  kept  him  down  with  his  left  hand,  and  waved  hi» 
right  towards  Hydaspes  and  the  multitude,  inviting  them, 
with  a  smiling  and  cheerful  countenance,  to  take  part  in  his 
rejoicing,  while  the  bellowings  of  the  bull  served  instead  of 
a  trumpet  to  celebrate  his  triumph.  The  applause  of  the 
multitude  was  expressed-  not  so  much  by  articulate  words, 
as  by  a  shout,  giving  open-mouthed  token  of  their  wonder- 
ment, and  with  its  sounds  extolling  him  to  the  very  skies. 
By  order  of  Hydaspes,  Theagenes  was  brought  before  him, 
and  the  bull,  by  a  rope  tied  over  his  horns,  was  led  back 
weak  and  dispirited  towards  the  altar,  where  they  again 
fastened  him,  together  with  the  horse  which  had  escaped. 
The  king  was  preparing  to  speak  to  Theagenes,  when  the 
multitude,  interested  in  him  from  the  first,  and  now  de- 
lighted with  this  instance  of  his  strength  and  courage, 
but  still  more  moved  with  jealousy  towards  the  foreign 
wrestler,  called  out  with  one  voice — "  Let  him  be  matched 
with  Maroebus's  champion.  Let  him  who  has  received  the 
elephant  contend,  if  he  dare,  with  him  who  has  subdued  the  * 
bull."  They  pressed  and  insisted  on  this  so  long,  till  at 
length  they  extorted  the  consent  of  Hydaspes.  The  fellow 
was  called  out :  he  advanced,  casting  around  fierce  and  con- 
temptuous looks,  stepping  haughtily,  dilating  his  chest,  and 
swinging  his  arms  with  insolent  defiance.*  When  he  came 
near  the  royal  tent,  Hydaspes  looking  at  Theagenes,  said  to 

*....."  caput  altum  in  prselia  tolllt, 
Ostenditque  humeros  latos,  alternaque  jactat, 
Brachia  protendens,  et  verberat  ictibus  auras." 

Virg.  iEn.  v.  375. 
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liim  in  Greek — "  The  people  «re  deairoua  that  you  should 
eiigfl(>e  with  this  man,  you  muat  therefore  do  so." 

"  Be  it  as  they  please,"  replied  Theagenes.  "  But  what  ia 
to  be  the  nature  of  the  coutest  ?" — "  Wrestiing."  said  the 
king. — "Why  not  with  s  words,  and  in  armour?"  returned 
the  other,  "  tuat  either  by  my  tall  or  by  my  victory  I  may 
satisfy  Chariclea,  who  persists  in  concealing  eyery thing 
which  relates  to  our  couaection,  or  perhiijja  nt  last  has  cast 
me  off." 

"  Why  you  thus  bring  in  the  name  of  Chariclea,"  replied 
Hydaspes,  "  you  beat  know  ;  but  you  must  wrestle,  ftiiil  not 
fight  with  awords,  for  no  blood  must  be  shed  on  this  day, 
but  at  the  altar."  Theagenes  perceived  the  king's  appre- 
hension lest  he  should  tall  before  the  sacrifice,  and  aaid, 
"  Ton  do  well,  0  king,  to  reserre  me  for  the  goda ;  they  too, 
you  may  be  assured,  will  watch  over  my  preservation,"  3o 
saying,  taking  up  a  liandful  of  dust,  te  sprinkled  it  over 
his  limbs,  already  dropping  with  sweat,  from  his  exertions 
in  pursuit  of  the  bull.  He  shook  off  all  which  did  not 
adhere  ;  and  atretching  out  his  arms,  planting  his  feet  firmly, 
bending  hia  kneea  a  little,  rounding  his  back  and  shoulders, 
throwing  back  his  Deck,  and  contracting  all  hia  inuiiules,  h  ' 
stood  anxiounly  waiting  the  gripe  of  his  antagonist.  The 
Ethiopian  seeing  him,  grimly  smiled,  aud  by  his  contemp- 
tuoua  gestures  seemed  to  slight  his  adveraary. 

Making  a  rush  he  let  fall  hia  arm,  like  some  mighty  bar, 
upon  the  neck  of  Theagenes — at  the  echo  which  it  made 
the  braggart  laughed  exultingly.  Theagenea,  trained  in 
the  wrestling-scbool  tricks  from  hia  youth,  and  familiar 
with  all  the  tricks  of  the  Mercurial  art."  determined  to  give 
ground  at  first,  and  having  made  trial  of  hia  adversary,  not 
to  atand  up  against  such  tremendous  weight  and  savage 
ferocity,  but  to  elude  his  undisciplined  strength  by  skill 
HJid  Buhilety.  Staggering  back,  then,  a  little  from  his  place 
he  affected  to  suffer  more  than  he  really  did,  and  exposed 
the  other  aide  of  his  neck  to  hia  opponent's  blow  ;  and  when 
the  African  planted  another  hit  iu  that  quarter,  purposely 
giving  way,  he  pretended  almost  to  be  falling  upon  hia 
Mercuri,  fticunde  nepus  AtlatitiB, 
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face.  But  when  waxing  stronger  in  contempt  and  con- 
fidence, his  antagonist  was  now  a  third  time,  unguardedly 
rushing  on,  and  about  to  let  fall  his  upraised  arm, 'rheagenes 
got  within  his  guard,  eluding  his  blow  by  a  sudden  twist, 
and  with  his  right  elbow  struck  up  the  other's  left  arm,  and 
dashed  him  to  the  earth,  already  impelled  do\sTi wards  by 
the  sway  of  his  own  missed  blow ;  then  slipping  his  hand 
under  his  armpits,  he  got  upon  his  back,  and  with  diflficulty 
spanning  his  brawny  waist,  incessantly  kicked  his  feet  and 
ancles,  and  compelled  him  to  rise  upon  his  knees,  strode 
over  him,  pressed  him  in  the  groin  with  his  legs,  struck 
from  under  him  the  support  of  his  hands,  and  twining  his 
arms  about  his  temples,  dragged  his  head  back  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  so  stretched  him  with  his  belly  on  the  ground.* 

An  universal  shout  of  applause,  greater  than  before,  now 
burst  from  the  multitude ;  nor  could  the  king  contain  him- 
self, but  springing  from  his  throne—"  O  hateful  necessity," 
he  cried,  "  what  a  hero  of  a  man  are  we  compelled  to  sacri- 
fice !"  and  calling  him  to  him  he  said,  "  Young  man,  it  now 
remains  for  you  to  be  crowned  for  the  altar,  according  to 
our  custom.  Ton  have  deserved  a  crown  too  for  your 
glorious  but  useless  victory,  and  transitory  triumph  ;  and 
though  it  be  out  of  my  power,  however  willing  I  may  be,  to 
preserve  your  life,  wnatever  I  can  do  for  you  I  will.  If 
therefore  there  is  any  thing  you  wish  to  have  done,  cither 
before  or  after  your  death,  ask  it  freely."  So  saying  he  took 
a  crown  of  gold,  set  with  precious  stones,  and  put  it  on  his 
head  ;  and,  while  he  placed  it  there,  was  seen  to  shed  tears. 

"  I  have  but  one  thing  to  ask,"  said  Theagenes,  "  and 
this  I  earnestly  beseech  you  that  I  may  obtain.  If  it 
be  impossible  for  me  to  avoid  being  sacrified,  grant  that 
I  may  suffer  by  the  hands  of  this  your  newly  recovered 
daugnter." 

Hydaspes  was  annoyed  at  this  reply,  and  called  to  mind 
the  conformity  of  this  request  to  that  made  just  before 
by  Chariclea ;  but,  as  the  time  pressed,  he  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  inquire  particularly  into  the  reasons  of 
it,  and  only  said,  "  Whatever  is  possible,  Stranger !  I  en- 
couraged you  to  ask,  and  promisea  that  you  should  obtain ; 

*  A  wood-cut,  in  some  degree  illustrative  of  this  description,  will  be 
found  at  p.  708  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  under  the  article 
"  Pancratium." 
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bot  she,  who   pcrforma  the  sacrifice    the  law  distinctly 
declares,  niiist  be  one  who  has  a  husband,  not  a  maiden." 

"  Chanel ea  has  a  husband,"  said  Theogenes. — "These 
are  the  words,"  replied  Hjdaapea,  "of  one  who  trifles  and 
is  about  to  die.  The  altar  has  declared  her  unmarried  and  a 
virgin — uuleaa  indeed  you  call  tliis  Mercehua  her  husband 
(having  somehow  heard  the  rumour)  ;  he  however  is  not  yet 
her  husband — he  ia  yet  in  accordance  with  my  will,  only  her 
intended." 

"  Kor  will  he  ever  be  her  huaband,"  said  Theagenes,  "  if 
I  know  aught  of  CKariclea's  sentiments ;  and,  if  being  a 
victim,  credit  is  due  to  me  as  inspired  by  prophecy." — "  But, 
fair  Sir,"  said  Mercebus,  "  it  ia  not  living  but  slaughtered 
victims  which  afford  knowledge  to  the  Seera,  Ton  aje 
right.  Sire,  in  saying  that  tlie  stmuger  talks  folly,  and 
like  one  just  about  to  die.  Command,  therefore,  that  he  be 
led  to  the  altar;  and  when  you  shall  have  finished  oil  your 
business,  begin  the  rites,  I  pray  you." 

Theagenes  was  being  led  away  ;  and  Chariclea,  who  had 
breathed  again  when  he  waa  victorious,  was  once  more 
plnnged  into  grief,  when  she  saw  it  had  profited  him 
nothing.  Persina  observed  her  tears,  and  feeling  for  her 
nffiiction,  said — "  It  is  possible  I  may  yet  have  power  to 
save  this  G-reciau,  if  you  will  eipiain  more  clearly  all  the 
particulars  relating  to  yourself." 

Chariclea,  who  saw  that  there  waa  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost,  waa  a  second  time  preparing  to  own  everything ;  when 
Hydaspes  inquiring  from  the  lord  in  waiting  whether  any 
arabussadora  remained  who  had  not  had  audience,  was  told 
ouly  those  from  Syene,  who  were  that  instant  arrived,  with 
letters  from  Oroondatea,  and  presents.  "  Let  them  too 
approach,  and  eiecute  theircommission,"  said  the  mon- 
arch. They  were  introduced,  and  delivered  letters  to  this 
effect  :— 

"  Oroondates,  Viceroy  of  the  Great  King,  to  Hydaapea, 
the  king  of  -Ethiopia, 
ince  conqueror  in  fight,  you  are  yet  more  conq\ieror  in 
f  tnagua [limit V,  in  restoring  to  me  a  viceroyalty  miaaked,  I 
f  ^%Ave  little  doubt  that  I  shall  obtain  a  alight  request.  A 
I  young  maiden  who  waa  being  conducted  from  Wtmphis  to 
liiny  camp,  became  involved  in  the  perils  of  war,  and  aa  I 
^m  informed,  waa  sent  by  yon  into  .Jlthiopia.     This  I  havs 
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learnt  from  those  who  were  with  her  and  who  escaped: 
I  beg  she  may  be  sent  to  me,  both  on  account  of  the 
maiden  herself,  as  well  as  for  her  father's  sake,  who,  after 
having  wandered  over  half  the  globe,  in  search  of  his 
daughter,  came  at  last  to  Elephantine,  and  was  taken  pri- 
soner bv  the  garrison.  When  reviewing  those  of  my  sol- 
diers who  survived,  I  saw  him  and  he  earnestly  desired  to 
be  sent  to  your  clemency.  He  is  among  the  ambassadors, 
his  manners  and  bearing  shew  him  to  be  of  noble  birth,  and 
his  very  countenance  and  looks  speak  strongly  in  his  favour. 
Dismiss  him  then,  O  king,  I  beseech  you,  happy  and  con- 
tented from  your  presence.  Send  back  to  me  one  who  is  a 
father  not  merely  in  name  but  in  reality." 

Hydaspes,  having  read  the  letter,  inquired  who  it  was, 
who  was  come  in  quest  of  his  daughter.  When  he  was 
pointed  out  to  him,  he  said,  "  I  am  ready,  stranger,  to  do 
every  thing  which  Oroondates  requests  of  me.  Out  of  the 
ten  captive  maidens  whom  we  have  brought  hither,  one 
assuredly  is  not  your  daughter ;  examine  the  rest,  and  if 
she  be  found  among  them  take  her." 

The  old  man,  falling  down,  kissed  his  feet.  The  maidens 
were  brought,  and  passed  in  review  before  him  ;  but  when 
he  saw  not  her  wnom  he  sought,  he  said  sorrowfully — 
"  None  of  these,  O  king,  is  my  daughter." — "  Tou  have  my 
good  will  in  your  behalf,"  replied  Hydaspes.  "  Tou  must 
blame  Fortune  if  you  have  not  discovered  your  child*  It  is 
in  your  power  to  search,  if  you  will,  through  the  camp  ;  and 
to  ascertain  that  none  else  has  been  brought  hither  besides 
these." 

The  old  man  smote  his  forehead,  and  wept ;  and,  then 
after  raising  his  eyes,  and  looking  round  him,  he  suddenly 
sprang  forward,  like  one  distracted;  and  upon  coming  to 
the  altar,  he  twisted  the  end  of  his  long  robe  into  the  form 
of  a  halter,  threw  it  over  the  neck  of  Theagenes,  and  pulled 
him  towards  him,  crying  out — "  I  have  found  you,  my 
enemy  !  I  have  found  you,  man  of  blood,  detested  wretch !" 
— The  guards  interposed,  and  endeavoured  to  resist  and 
pull  him  away,  but  keeping  a  firm  hold  and  clinging  closely 
to  him,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  him  before  Hydaspes  and 
the  council. 

"  This,  O  king,"  said  he,  "  is  the  man  who  stole  away  my 
daughter.     This  is  he  who  has  rendered  my  house  childless 
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and  desolate ;  who,  after  ravishing  away  my  daughter  from 
the  midat  of  ApoUo'a  altar,  now  sits  as  though  he  were 
holy  beeide  the  altara  of  the  gods." 

The  asaembly  was  thrown  into  commotioa  at  what  was 
ta,fcing  place.  They  did  not  understand  what  he  said,  but 
wondered  at  what  they  saw  him  do;  and  Hydaapes  com- 
manded him  to  explain  himself  move  plainly,  and  say  what 
be  would  have;  when  the  old  maa  (it  was  Charielea),  eon- 
oealing  the  true  cireumatancea  of  the  birth  and  espoaure 
of  Charielea,  lest,  if  ahe  should  have  perished  in  her  flight 
or  journey,  he  might  come  into  some  colUaiou  with  her  real 
parents,  explained  briefly  such  matters  as  could  produce  n.t 
ill  results. 

"  I  had  a  daughter,  0  king !  and  had  you  seen  her  various 
and  uncommon  perfections,  both  of  mind  and  person,  you 
would  say  I  have  good  cause  for  speaking  as  I  do.  She 
lived  the  life  of  a  virgin,  a  priestess  of  Dianai  in  the  temple 
at  Delphi.  This  noble  Thesaalian,  forsooth,  who  was  sent 
by  his  country  to  preside  over  a  aolemn  embassy  and  sacri- 
fice to  be  celebrated  in  our  holy  city,  stole  her  away  from 
the  very  shrine,  I  say,  of  Apollo. 

"  Justly  may  he  be  considered  to  have  Insulted  you  by 

Erofaning  your  national  deity  Apollo  and  hia  temple,  Apollo 
eing  identical  with  the  Sun.  His  assistant  in  this  impious 
outrage  was  a  pretended  priest  of  Memphis.  In  my  pur- 
suit, I  came  to  Thesaaly ;  and  the  Theasalians  offered  to 
give  him  up  should  he  be  found  aa  one  accursed  and 
deserving  death.  Thinking  it  probable  that  Calasiris  might 
have  chosen  Memphis  as  a  place  of  refuge,  I  hastened 
thither.  Calaairis,  I  found,  was  dead;  but  I  learnt  all 
particulars  concerning  my  daughter  from  his  son  Thyamis, 
who  told  me  that  she  had  been  sent  to  Oroondatea  at 
Syene.  After  being  disappointed  at  not  finding  the  latter 
at  Syene,  and  having  been  myself  detained  prisoner  a,t  Ele- 
phantis,  I  now  appear  before  you  as  a  suppliant,  to  seek  my 
child.  You  will,  then,  deeply  oblige  mo,  a  man  of  maDy 
griefs,  and  will  also  gratify  your  own  self,  by  not  diarf- 
garding  the  Viceroy's  interceasion."  He  ceased,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

The  king  asked  Theagenes  what  reply  he  had  to  make 
to  all  this.     "The  whole  charge,"  aaid  he,  "ia  true.    To 
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tbis  man  I  have  been  a  ravisher,  unjust,  and  violent ;  but 
to  you  I  have  been  a  benefactor." — "  Ee8tore,then,  another's 
daughter,"  said  Hydaspes.  "  You  have  been  dedicated  to 
the  gods ;  let  your  death  be  a  holy  and  glorious  sacrifice — 
not  the  just  punishment  of  crime." 

"  Not  he  who  committed  the  violence,"  said  Theagenes ; 
"  but  he  who  reaps  the  fruits  of  it,  is  bound  to  make 
restitution.  Do  you  then  restore  Chariclea,  for  she  is  in 
your  possession.  The  old  man,  you  shall  see,  will  own  your 
daughter  to  be  her  whom  he  seeks." 

None  could  repress  their  emotion :  all  were  in  confusion. 
Bub  Sisimithres,  who  had  hitherto  kept  silence,  though 
long  since  understanding  all  that  was  being  said  and  done, 
yet  waiting  till  the  circumstances  should  become  yet  clearer, 
now  ran  up  and  embraced  Charicles.  "  Tour  adopted 
child,"  said  he,  "  she  whom  I  formerly  delivered  into  your 
hands,  is  safe :  she  is,  and  has  been  acknowledged  to  be, 
the  daughter  of  those  whom  you  know." 

Upon  this  Chariclea  rushed  out  of  the  tent,  and  over- 
looking all  restraints  of  sex  or  maidenly  reserve,  flung 
herself  at  the  feet  of  Charicles,  and  cried  out,  "D  ray  father! 
O  not  less  revered  than  the  authors  of  my  birth,  punish 
me,  your  cruel  and  ungrateful  daughter,  as  you  think  fit, 
regardless  of  my  only  excuse,  that  what  has  been  done  was 
ordained  by  the  irresistible  will  and  appointment  of  the 
gods."  Persina,  on  the  other  side,  threw  her  arms  round 
Hydaspes,  and  said,  "  My  dear  husband,  be  assured  that 
all  this  is  truth,  and  that  this  stranger  Greek  is  her 
betrothed."  The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  leaped  and 
danced  for  joy;  every  age  and  condition  were,  without 
exception,  delighted — not  understanding,  indeed,  the  greater 
part  of  what  was  said,  but  conjecturing  the  facts  from  what 
had  taken  place  with  Chariclea.  Perhaps,  too,  they  were 
brought  to  a  comprehension  of  the  truth  by  some  secret 
influence  of  the  deity,  who  had  ordered  all  these  events  so 
dramatically,  producing  out  of  the  greatest  discords  the 
most  perfect  harmony:  joy  out  of  grief;  smiles  from  tears ; 
out  of  a  stem  spectacle  a  gladsome  feast;  laughter  &om 
weeping ;  rejoicing  out  of  mourning ;  the  finding*  of  those 
who  were  not  sought;  the  losing f  of  those  who  were  in 
*  By  Hydaspes.  t  By  Charicles. 
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iin agination  found ;  in  one  word,  a  iioly  sacrifice  out  of  an  / 
antieipated*  slaughter. 

At  length  Hydaspes  said  to  Sisimitlires,  "  O  sage!  what 
are  we  to  do  ?  To  defraud  the  gods  of  their  victims  is  not 
pious ;  to  sacrifice  those  who  appear  to  he  preserved  and 
ixjatored  by  their  providence  is  impious.  It  needs  that  some 
expedient  be  found  out." 

Sisimithroa,  speaking,  not  in  the  Grecian,  but  in  the 
Ethiopian  tongue,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  the  greatest  part  of 
the  assemb^,  replied :  "  0  king  I  the  wisest  among  men,  as 
it  appears,  often  hare  the  underHtanding  clouded  through 
excess  of  joy,  else,  before  this  time,  you  would  have  discovered 
that  the  go'da  regard  not  with  favour  the  sacrifice  which  you  I 
have  been  preparing  for  them.     First  they,  from  the  very  I 
altar,  declared  the  ali-blessed  Charieiea  to  be  your  daughter; 
next  they  brought  her  foster-lather  most  wonderfully  from 
the  midst  of  Greece  to  this  spot ;  they  struck  panic  and    i 
terror  into  the  horses  and  oxeii  which  were  being  prepared  I 
for  sacrifice,  indicating,  perhaps,  by  that  event,  that  those  j 
whom  custom  couaidered  as  tbe  more  perfect  and  fitting 
victims  were  to  be  rejected.     Now,  as  the  consummation  of 
all  good,  as  the  perfection  of  the  piece,t  they  show  this 
Grecian  youth  to  be  the  betrothed  husband  of  the  maiden. 
Let  us  give  credence  to  these  proofs  of  the  divine  and  i 
wonder-working  will ;   let  us  be  fellow  workers  with  this  1 1 
will ;  let  us  have  recourse  to  holier  offerings;  let  us  abolish, 
for  ever,  these  detested  human  sacrifices." 

When  Sisimithrea  had  uttered  this,  in  a  loud  voice, 
Hydaspes,  speakii^  also  in  the  Ethiopian  tongue,  and 
taiing  Theagenea  and  Chariclea  by  the  hand,  thus  pro- 
ceeded : — 

•  "Time  and  tide  liad  thus  their  eway. 
Yielding,  lilce  an  April  da;. 
Smiling  naou  for  sullen  morrow. 
Tears  of  joy  for  hours  of  Borruw.-^Scott 
t  Literally,  tha  torch  of  the  drama.     Aa/iffouioi'  Ipuiiaroc. 
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"  Ye  who  are  this  day  assembled !  since  these  things  have 
been  thus  brought  to  pass  by  the  will  of  the  deities,  to 
oppose  them  would  be  impious.  Wherefore,  calling  to 
witness  those  who  have  woven  these  events  into  the  web  of 
destiny,  and  you  whose  minds  appear  to  be  in  concert  with 
them,  I  sanction  the  joining  together  of  this  pair  in  wed- 
lock and  procreative  union.  If  you  approve,  let  a  sacrifice 
confirm  this  resolution,  and  then  proceed  we  with  the 
sacred  rites." 

The  assembly  signified  their  approval  by  ^  shout,  and 
clapped  their  hands,  in  token  of  the  nuptials  being  ratified. 
Hydaspes  approached  the  altar,  and,  in  act  to  begin  the 
.ceremony,  said,  "  O  lordly  Sun  and  queenly  Moon !  since  by 
your  wills  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  have  been  declared 
man  and  wife,  they  may  now  lawfully  be  your  ministers.'* 
.So  saying,  he  took  off  his  own  and  Persina's  mitre,  the 
symbol  of  the  priesthood,  and  placed  his  own  upon  the  head 
of  the  youth,  that  of  his  consort  upon  the  maiden's  head. 

r'pon  this  Charicles  called  to  mind  the  oracle  which  had 
,been  given  to  them  in  the  temple  before  their  flight  from 
JDelphi,  and  acknowledged  its  fulfilment. 

In  regions  torrid  shall  arrive  at  last, 

There  shall  the  gods  reward  their  pious  vows^ 

And  snowy  chaplets  bind  their  dusky  brows. "" 

The  youthful  pair  then,  crowned  by  Hydaspes  with  white 
mitres,  and  invested  with  the  dignity  of  priesthood,  sacri- 
ficed under  propitious  omens ;  and,  accompanied  by  lighted 
torches  and  the  sounds  of  pipes  and  flutes,  Theagenes  and 
Hydaspes,  Charicles  and  Sisimithres,  in  chariots  drawn  by 
horses,  Persina  and  Chariclea,  in  one  drawn  by  milk  white 
<oxen,  were  escorted,  into  Meroe  (amidst  shouts,  clapping 
of  han(Js,  and  dances),  there  to  celebrate  with  greater  mag- 
nificence .the  more  mystic  portions  of  the  nuptial  rites. 

)hus  ends  the  Eomance  of  the  "Ethiopics,"  or  Adven- 
tures of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea,  written  by  a  Phoenician 
of  Emesa,  in  Ph^nicia,  of  the  race  of  the  Sun— Heliodorus, 
i)he  son  of  Theodosius. 

*  See  Book  ii. 
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Ah !  what  a  life  were  this !  how  sweet,  how  lovely  f 

Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter  shade 

To  shepherds  looking  on  their  silly  sheep, 

Than  doth  a  rich  embroidered  canopy 

To  kings,  that  fear  their  subjects'  treachery  f 

Oh  yes  it  doth ;  a  thousand-fold  it  doth. 

Shakspeabb 
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While  himting  in  Lesbos,  I  saw  in  a  grave,  sacred  to  the 
NympLa,  the  moat  beautiful  sight  which  had  ever  come 
before  ray  eyes — an  historical  painting,*  which  represented 
the  incidenta  of  a  love-story.  The  grove  itself  was  beautiful, 
abounding  with  trees  and  fiowera,  which  received  their  nou- 
riahment  from  a  single  fountain.  More  delightful,  however, 
than  theae  waa  the  painting,  displaying,  aa  it  did,  great 
sltili,  and  representing  the  fortunes  of  Love.  Because  of 
the  fame  of  this  picture,  many  strangers  resorted  thither  to 
pay  their  adorations  to  the  Nymphs,  and  to  view  the 
painting.  The  subjects  of  it  were  women  in  the  throes  of 
child-birth ;  nuraes  wrapping  the  new-born  babes  in  swathing 
clothea ;  infants  expoaed ;  animals  of  the  flock  giving  them 
suck;  shepherds  carrying  them  away;  young  people  pledg- 
ing their  tnutua!  troth  ;  an  attack  by  pirates  ;  an  inroad  by 
B  hostile  force. 

As  I  viewed  and  admired  theae  and  many  other  things, 
all  containing  love  alluaiona,  I  conceived  the  desire  of 
writing  an  illustration  of  the  piece,  and  having  sought 
out  a  person  to  explain  the  various  allusions,  I  at  lengtli 
completed  four  books, — an  offering  to  the  God  of  Love, 
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to  the  Nymphs,  and  to  Pan;  a  work,  moreover,  which 
will  be  acceptable  to  every  one,  for  it  will  remedy  disease, 
it  will  solace  grief,  it  will  refresh  the  memory  of  him  who 
has  once  loved,  it  will  instruct  him  who  is  as  yet  ignorant 
of  love.  No  one,  assuredly,  has  ever  escaped,  or  will 
escape,  the  influence  of  this  passion,  so  long  as  beauty 
remains  to  be  seen,  and  eyes  exist  to  behold  it. 

May  the  Deity  grant  me,  undisturbed  myself,  to  describe 
the  emotions  of  others  !* 

*  "  Suave  etiam  belli  certamina  magna  tueri 
Per  campos  iDstructa,  tttd  sine  parte  pericli" 

Lucret^  11,  fi. 
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In  the  iBland  of  LesboB  there  is  an  extensive  city  called 
Mifcylene,  the  appearance  of  which  ia  beautiful ;  the  sea 
intersects  it  by  various  canals,  and  it  is  adorned  with  bridges 
of  polished  wliite  stone.  Tou  might  imagine  you  beheld  an 
island  rather  than  a  city. 

About  twenty-four  miles  from  Mitylene,  were  the  poasea- 
aiona  of  a.  rich  man,  which  formed  a  very  fine  estate.  The 
mountains  abounded  with  game,  the  fields  produced  com,  the 
hills  were  thick  with  vines,  the  pastures  with  herds,  and  the 
aea-washed  shore  consisted  of  an  eitent  of  smooth  sand. 

As  Lamon,  a  goatherd,  was  tending  his  herds  upon  the 
estate,  he  found  a  child  suckled  by  a  she-goat.  Tiie  place 
where  it  was  lying  was  an  oak  coppice  and  tangled  thicket, 
with  ivy  winding  about  it,  and  soft  grass  beneath  ;  thither 
the  goat  continually  ran  and  disappeared  trom  sight,  leaving 
her  own  kid  in  order  to  remain  near  the  child.  Lamon 
watched  her  movements,  being  grieved  to  see  the  kid  neg- 
lected, and  one  day  when  the  sun  was  burning  in  his  meri- 
dian heat  he  follows  her  steps  and  aees  her  standing  over 
the  infant  with  the  utmost  caution,  lest  her  hoofs  might 
injure  it,  while  the  child  sucked  copious  draughts  of  her 
milk  as  if  from  its  mother's  breast.  Struck  with  natural 
astonishment,  he  advances  close  to  the  spot  and  discovers 
a  lusty  and  handsome  male-child,  with  far  richer  swathing 
clothes  than  suited  its  fortune  in  being  thus  exposed;  for  its 
little  mantle  was  of  fine  purple,  and  fastened  by  a  golden 
elaap,  and  it  had  a  little  sword  with  a  hilt  of  ivory. 

At  first  Lamon  resolved  to  leave  the  infant  to  its  fate, 
and  to  carry  off  only  the  tokens ;  but  feeling  afterwards 
ashamed  at  the  reflection,  that  in  doing  so,  he  should  be 
inferior  in  humanity,  even  to  a  goat,  he  waited  for  the 
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approach  of  night,  and  then  carried  home  the  infant  with 
the  tokens,  and  the  she-goat  herself  to  Myrtale  his  wife. 

Myrtale  was  astonished,  and  thought  it  strange  if  goats 
could  produce  children,  upon  which  her  husband  recounts 
every  particular ;  how  he  found  the  infant  exposed ;  how  it 
was  suckled ;  and  how  ashamed  he  felt  at  the  idea  of  leaving 
it  to  perish.  She  shared  his  feelings,  so  they  agreed  to  con- 
ceal the  tokens,  and  adopt  the  child  as  their  own,  com- 
mitting the  rearing  of  it  to  the  goat ;  and  that  the  name 
also  might  be  a  pastoral  one  they  determined  to  call  it 
Daphnis. 

Two  years  had  now  elapsed,  when  Dryas,  a  neighbouring 
shepherd,  tending  his  flock,  found  an  infant  under  similar 
circumstances. 

There  was  a  grotto*  sacred  to  the  Nymphs;  it  was  a 
spacious  rock,  concave  within,  convex  without.  The  statues 
of  the  Nymphs  themselves  were  carved  in  stone.  Their 
feet  were  bare,  their  arms  naked  to  the  shoulder,  their  hair 
falling  dishevelled  upon  their  shoulders,  their  vests  girt  about 
the  waist,  a  smile t  sat  upon  their  brow ;  their  whole  sem- 
blance was  that  of  a  troop  of  dancers.  The  dope  J  of  the 
grotto  rose  over  the  middle  of  the  rock.  "Water,  spring- 
ing from  a  fountain,  formed  a  running  stream,  and  a  trim 
meadow  stretched  its  soft  and  abundant  herbage  before 
the  entrance,  fed  by  the  perpetual  moisture.  "Within, 
milk-pails,  transverse-flutes,  flageolets  and  pastoral  pipes  § 

*  Compare  the  description  of  the  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs  in  Ithaca. 
Odys.  B.  xiii. 

"  A  pleasant  cave 

Umbrageous,  to  the  Nymphs  devoted,  nam'd 
The  Naiads — Beakers  in  that  cave  and  jars 
Of  stone  are  found ;  bees  lodge  their  honey  there ; 
And  there  on  slender  spindles  of  the  rock 
The  nymphs  of  rivers  weave  their  wondrous  robes. 
Perennial  springs  rise  in  it."— Cowper. 
i*  Kkvravpog  ^afitprig, 

dyavq,  ^Xapov  yiKdaaaiq  6(f>pvi. — Pindar. 
t  r)  ioa — rendered  by  the  Latin  translation,  "  fastigium  ; "  by  the 
Italian,  "giro;"  by  the  French,  "votlte" — ^is  not  to  be  found,  in 
that  sense,  in  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon. 

§  llieoc.  Idyll,  xz.  28.  enumerates  these  instruments : — 
*Ad{)  dk  fioi  t6  fikXiafiUf  Kal  ^v  (Tvptyyi  fieXiaSw, 
K.fiv  aitXa  \a\i(a,  Kf^v  StJvaKi,  ktiv  7rXayiat)A^>— 
The  vXayiavXoe  resembled  the  Glerman  flute. 
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were  auspended — the   offerings   of    many  an  aged   ahep- 

An  evre  of  Dryaa'a  flock  which  bad  iately  lambed  had  fre- 
quently resorted  to  this  grotto,  and  raised  apprehensions  of 
her  being  lost.  The  shepherd  wishing  to  cure  her  of  this 
habit,  ftud  to  bring  her  back  to  her  former  way  of  grazing, 
twisted  some  green  osiers  into  the  form  of  a  slip  knot,  and 
approached  the  rock  with  the  view  of  seizing  her.  Ifpon 
arriving  there,  however,  he  beheld  a  sight  fur  contrary  to 
his  expectation.  He  found  bis  ewe  affectionately  offering 
from  her  udder  copious  draughts  of  milk  lo  an  infant,  which 
without  any  wailtng,  eagerly  turned  from  one  teat  to  the 
other  its  clean  and  glossy  face,  the  animal  licking  it,  as  soon 
aa  it  had  had  its  fill. 

This  child  was  a  female :  and  had  beside  its  swathing 
garments,  byway  of  tokens,  a  head-dress  wrought  with  gold, 
gilt  sandals,  and  golden*  anklets. 

Dryas  imagining  that  this  foundling  was  a  gift  from,  the 
Deity,  and  instructed  by  his  aheep  to  pity  and  love  the 
infant,  raised  her  in  his  arms,  pmced  the  tokens  in  his 
scrip,  and  prayed  the  Nymphs  that  their  favour  might 
attend  upon  him  in  bringing  up  their  suppliant ;  and  when 
the  time  was  come  for  driving  hia  cattle  from  their  pasture, 
he  returns  to  his  cottage,  relates  what  he  had  seen  to  his 
wife,  exhibits  what  ho  had  found,  urges  her  to  observe  a 
secrecy,  and  to  regard  and  rear  tlie  child  as  her  own 
daughter. 

Nape  (for  so  his  wife  was  called)  immediately  became  a 
mother  to  the  infant,  and  felt  affection  towards  it,  fearing 
perhaps  to  be  outdone  in  tenderness  by  the  ewe,  and  to 
make  appearances  more  probable,  gave  the  child  the  pastoral 
name  of  Chloe. 

The  two  children  grew  rapidly,  and  their  personal  ap- 
pearance exceeded  that  of  ordinary  rustics.  Daphnis  was 
now  fifteen  and  Chloe  was  his  junior  by  two  years,  when 
on  the  same  utght  Lamon  and  Dryas  had  the  following 

•  The  B-fpiimiXie  (in  Latin,  Periscelis— 8P0  Hor.  Epist,  1,  ivii.  68,) 
wsa  an  anklet  or  bangle,  commonly  worn  not  on);  b;  the  Orientals, 
LQd  tlie  Oreeka,  but  b;  tbe  Roman  lidiea  aleo.     It  is 
frequentl;  represented  in  tha  paintingq  of  Oi'eelc  figures  on  the  walla 
of  Pompeii,— Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Antiq, 
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flream.  They  thought  that  they  beheld  the  Nymphs  of  the 
Grotto,  in  which  the  fountain  was  and  where  Dryas  found 
the  infant,  presenting  Daphnis  and  Chloe  to  a  very  saucy 
looking  and  handsome  boy,  who  had  wings  upon  his  should- 
ers, and  a  little  bow  and  arrows  in  his  hand.  He  lightly 
touched  them  both  with  one  of  his  shafts,  and  commanded 
them  henceforth  to  follow  a  pastoral  life.  The  boy  was  to 
tend  goats,  the  girl  was  to  have  the  charge  of  sheep. 

The  Shepherd  and  Goat-herd  having  had  this  dream, 
were  grieved  to  think  that  these,  their  adopted  children, 
were  like  themselves  to  liave  the  care  of  flocks.  Their 
dress  had  given  promise  of  a  better  fortune,  in  consequence 
of  which  their  fare  had  been  more  delicate,  and  their  educa- 
tion and  accomplishments  superior  to  those  of  a  countrv 
life. 

It  appeared  to  them,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  children 
whom  the  gods  had  preserved,  the  will  of  the  gods  must 
be  obeyed ;  so  each  having  communicated  to  the  other  his 
dream,  they  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  "  winged  boy,  the 
COMPANION  OP  THE  NYMPHS,"  (for  they  wcre  unacquainted 
with  his  name)  and  sent  forth  the  young  people  to  their 
pastoral  employments,  having  first  instructed  them  in  their 
duties;  how  to  pasture  their  herds  before  the  noon-day 
heat,  and  when  it  was  abated ;  at  what  time  to  lead  them 
to  the  stream,  and  afterwards  to  dri^e  them  home  to  the 
fold ;  which  of  their  sheep  and  goats  required  the  crook, 
and  to  which  only  the  voice  was  necessary. 

They,  on  their  part,  received  the  charge  as  if  it  had  been 
some  powerful  sovereignty,  and  felt  an  affection  for  their 
sheep  and  goats  beyond  what  is  usual  with  shepherds: 
Chloe  referring  her  preservation  to  a  ewe,  and  Daphnis 
remembering  that  a  ahe-goat  had  suckled  him  when  he  was 
exposed. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  spring,  the  flowers  were  in  bloom 
throughout  the  woods,  the  meadows,  and  the  mountains ; 
thfere  were  the  buzzings  of  the  bee,  the  warblings  of  the 
songsters,  the  frolics  of  the  lambs.  The  young  of  the  flock 
were  skipping  on  the  mountains,  the  bees  flew  humming 
through  the  meadows,  and  the  songs  of  the  birds  resounded 
through  the  bushes.  Seeing  all  things  pervaded  with  such 
universal  joy,  they,  young  and   susceptible  as  they  were, 
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!e3  whatever  they  saw  or  heard.  Hearing  the  carol  of 
the  birds,  they  sang ;  seeing  the  sportive  skipping  of  the 
lambs,  they  danced ;  and  in  imitation  nf  the  bees  they 
gathered  flowers.  Some  they  placed  in  their  bosoms,  and 
others  they  wove  into  chaplets  and  carried  them,  as  offerings 
to  the  Nymphs, 

They  tended  their  flocks  in  company,  and  aD  their  occi;- 
pations  were  in  common.  Daphnis  frequently  collecteil  the 
sheep,  which  had  strayed,  and  Chloe  drove  back  from  a  pre- 
cipice the  goats  which  were  too  venturesome.  Sometimes  one 
would  take  the  entire  management  both  of  goats  and  sheep, 
while  the  other  was  intent  upon  some  amusement 

Their  sports  were  of  a  pastoral  and  childish  kind.  Chloe 
Bometimes  neglected  her  flock  and  went  in  search  of  stalks 
of  asphodel,  with  which  she  wove  traps*  for  locusts;  while 
Daphnis  devoted  himself  to  playing  till  nightfall  upon  his 

Jiipe,  which  he  had  formed  hy  cutting  slender  reeds,  per- 
orating the  intervals  between  the  joints,  and  compacting 
them  together  with  soft  wai.  Sometimes  they  shared  their 
milk  and  wine,  and  made  a  common  meal  upon  the  provision 
which  they  had  brought  from  home ;  and  sooner  might  you 
Bee  one  part  of  the  flock  divided  from  the  other  than  Daph- 
Iiis  separate  from  Chloe. 

While  thus  engaged  in  their  amusements  Love  contrived 
an  interruption  of  a  serious  nature. t  A  she-wolf  from  the 
neighbourhood  had  often  carried  off  lambs  from  other  shep- 
herds' flocks,  as  she  required  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  for 
her  whelps.  Upon  this  the  villagers  assembled  by  night 
and  dug  pits  in  the  earth,  sii  feet  wide  and  twenty-four  feet 
deep.  The  greater  part  of  the  loose  earth,  dug  out  of  these 
pita,  they  carried  to  a  distance  and  scattered  about,  spreadiug 
the  remainder  over  some  long  dry  sticks  laid  over  the  mouth 
of  the  pits,  so  as  to  resemble  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  sticks  were  weaker  than  straws,  so  that  if 
even  a  hare  ran  over  them  they  would  break  and  prove  that 
instead  of  substance  there  was  but  a  show  of  solid  earth. 
The  villagers  dug  many  of  these  pita  in  the  mountains  and 
in  the  plains,  but  they  could  not  succeed  in  capturing  the 
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wolf,  which  discovered  the  contrivance  of  the  snare.  They 
however  caused  the  destruction  of  many  of  their  own  goats 
and  sheep,  and  very  nearly,  as  we  shall  see,  that  of  Daphnis. 

Two  angry  he-goats  engaged  in  fight.  The  contest  waxed 
more  and  more  violent,  until  one  of  them  having  his  horn 
broken  ran  away  bellowing  with  pain.  The  victor  followed 
in  hot  and  close  pursuit.  Daphnis,  vexed  to  see  that  his 
goat's  horn  was  broken,  and  that  the  conqueror  persevered 
in  his  vengeance,  seized  his  club  and  crook,  and  pursued  the 
pursuer.*  In  consequence  of  the  former  hurrying  on  in 
wrath,  and  the  latter  flying  in  trepidation,  neither  of  them 
observed  what  lay  in  their  path,  and  both  fell  into  a  pit, 
the  goat  first,  Daphnis  afterwards.  This  was  the  means 
of  preserving  his  life,  the  goat  serving  as  a  support  in  his 
descent.  Poor  Daphnis  remained  at  the  bottom  lamenting 
his  sad  mishap  with  tears,  and  anxiously  hoping  that  some 
one  might  pass  by,  and  puU  him  out.  Chloe,  who  had 
observed  the  accident,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  finding  tliat 
he  was  still  alive,  summoned  a  cowherd  from  an  adjacent 
field  to  come  to  his  assistance.  He  obeyed  the  call,  but 
upon  seeking  for  a  rope  long  enough  to  draw  Daphnis  out, 
no  rope  was  to  be  found :  upon  which  Chloe  undoing  her 
head-band,t  gave  it  to  the  cowherd  to  let  down ;  they  then 
placed  themselves  at  the  brink  of  the  pit,  and  held  one  end, 
while  Daphnis  grasped  the  other  with  both  hands,  and  so 
got  out. 

They  then  extricated  the  unhappy  goat,  who  had  both  his 
horns  broken  by  the  fall,  and  thus  suffered  a  just  punish- 
ment for  his  revenge  towards  his  defeated  fellow-combatant. 
They  gave  him  to  the  herdsman  as  a  reward  for  his  assist- 
ance, and  if  the  family  at  home  inquired  after  him,  were 
prepared  to  say  that  he  had  been  destroyed  by  a  wolf. 
After  this  they  returned  to  see  whether  their  flocks  were 
safe,  and  finding  both  goats  and  sheep  feeding  quietly  and 
orderly,  they  sat  down  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  and  began  to 
examine  whether  Daphnis  had  received  any  wound.  No 
hurt  or  blood  was  to  be  seen,  but  his  hair  and  all  the  rest  of 
his  person  were  covered  with   mud  and  dirt.     Daphnis 

*  kdiwKi  rbv  SiSfKOvra. 
f  raividv — either  a  head-band  or  breast-band. 
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lught  it  would  be  best  to  wash  himself,  before  Lamon  and 
rrtale  should  find  out  what  had  happeued  to  him;  pro- 
iding  with  Chloe  to  the  Grotto  of  tne  NymphH,  he  gave 
■  his  tuni<!  and  scrip  iu  charge.* 
He  then  approached  the  fountain  and  washed  liis  tair 
:d  hia  whole  person.  His  hair  was  long  and  black,  and  his 
■body  sun-burnt;  one  might  liave  imagined  that  its  hue  was 
derived  troia  the  overshadowing  of  his  locks,  Chloe  thought 
'iiin  beautiful,  and  because  she  ha^  never  done  so  before, 
■attributed  his  beauty  to  the  effects  of  the  bath.  As  she  was 
Witshing  bis  back  and  shoulders  hia  tender  flesli  yielded  to 
'her  hand,  so  that,  unobserved,  she  frequently  touched  her 
■own  skin,  in  order  to  ascertain  which  of  the  two  was  softer. 
The  sun  was  now  setting,  so  they  drove  home  their  flocks, 
the  only  wish  in  Chloe'a  mind  being  to  see  DaphniB  bathe 
again.  The  following  day,  upon  returning  to  the  accustomed 
pasture,  Daphnis  sat  as  usual  under  an  oak,  playing  upon 
his  pipe  and  surveying  his  goats  lying  down  and  apparently 
listening  to  his  strains.  Chloe,  on  her  part,  sitting  near  him, 
looked  at  her  sheep,  but  more  freiiueutly  turned  her  eyes 
upon  Daphnis ;  again  he  appeared  to  her  beautiful  as  he  was 
playing  upon  his  pipe,  and  Bhe  attributed  his  beauty  to  the 
melody,  so  that  taking  the  pipe  she  played  upon  it,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  appear  beautiful  hersdf.  She  persuaded  him 
to  bathe  again,  she  looked  at  hiui  when  in  the  bath,  and 
while  looking  at  biiu,  touched  his  skin :  after  which,  as  she 
returned  home,  she  mentally  admired  him,  and  this  admira- 
tioQ  was  the  beginning  of  love.  She  knew  not  the  meaning 
of  her  feelings,  young  as  she  was,  and  brought  up  in  the 
country,  and  never  having  beard  from  any  one,  so  much  as 
the  name  of  love.  She  felt  an  oppression  at  her  heart,  she 
could  not  restrain  her  eyes  from  gazing  upon  him,  nor  her 
mouth  from  often  pronouncing  his  name.  She  took  no  food, 
she  lay  awake  at  night,  she  neglected  her  flock,  she  laughed 
and  wept  by  turns;  now  she  would  doze,  then  suddenly  start 
up ;  at  one  moment  her  face  became  pale,  in  another  moment 
it  burnt  with  blushes.     Such  irritation  is  not  felt  even  by 

•  What  now  foIIowB,  as  far  iw  tho  soliloquy  on  Chine's  kiBs,  is  a 
tranalBitiDa  of  the  Iragment  diaeoTered  by  M.  Courier,  in  the  Laurentian 
library  at  PlorencB,  in  1809,  which  Bupplles  the  hiat-,-.a  daflendua 
which  till  thea  inteirupted  the  i 
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the  breeze-stung  heifer.*  Upon  one  occasion,  when  alone, 
she  thus  reasoned  with  herself. — "I  am  no  doubt  ill,  but 
what  my  malady  is  I  know  not ;  I  am  in  pain,  and  yet  I 
have  no  wound ;  I  feel  grief,  and  yet  I  have  lost  none  of  my 
flock ;  I  bum,  and  yet  am  sitting  in  the  shade :  how  often 
have  brambles  torn  my  skin,  without  my  shedding  a  single 
tear !  how  often  have  the  bees  stung  me,  yet  I  could  still 
enjoy  my  meals !  Whatever  it  is  which  now  wounds  my 
heart,  must  be  sharper  tjian  either  of  these.  Daphnis  is 
beautiful,  so  are  the  flowers ;  his  pipe  breathes  sweetly,  so 
does  the  nightingale ;  yet  I  take  no  account  either  of  birds 
or  flowers.  Would  that  I  could  become  a  pipe,  that  he 
might  play  upon  me !  or  a  goat,  that  I  might  pasture  under 
his  care!  O  cruel  fountain,  thou  madest  Daphnis  alone 
beautiful;  my  bathing  has  been  all  in  vain!  Dear  Nymphs, 
ye  see  me  perishing,  yet  neither  do  ye  endeavour  to  save 
the  maiden  brought  up  among  you !  Who  will  crown  you 
with  flowers  when  I  am  gone  ?  Who  will  take  care  of  my 
poor  lambs  ?  Who  will  attend  to  my  chirping  locust,  which 
I  caught  with  so  much  trouble,  that  its  song  might  lull  me 
to  rest  in  the  grotto ;  but  now  I  am  sleepless,  because  of 
Daphnis,  and  my  locust  chirps  in  vain ! " 

Such  were  the  feelings,  and  such  the  words  of  Chloe, 
while  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  name  of  love.  But  Dorco 
the  cowherd  (the  same  who  had  drawn  Daphnis  and  the 
goat  out  of  the  pit),  a  young  fellow  who  already  boasted 
of  some  beard  upon  his  chin,  and  who  knew  not  merely 
the  name  but  the  realities  of  love,  had  become  enamoured 
of  Chloe,  from  the  first  time  of  meeting  her.  Feeling 
his  passion  increase  day  by  day,  and  despising  Daphnis, 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  mere  boy,  he  determined  to 
effect  his  purpose  either  by  gifts  or  by  dint  of  force.  At 
first  he  made  presents  to  them  both ;  he  gave  Daphnis  a 
shepherd's  pipe,  having  its  nine  reedst  connected  with  metal 

*  —  "  oTcrrpoTrXjjS  ^*  ^y w 
fidariyi  Qiiq,  yrjv  irpb  y^c  eXavvofxai." 

-^sch.  P.  y.  681.     See  also  Virg.  G.  iii.  145—151. 
*  So,   Theocritus — "Svpiyy'   ex*^    fvvca^wvov."    Idyl.  viii.  21. — 
The  shepherd's  pipe  was  in  general  composed  of  seven  unequal  reeda^ 
compacted  with  wax,  and  consequently  was  only  seven-toned. 
**  Est  mihi  disparibus  aeptem  compacta  cicutis 
Fistula."— Virg.  Ec.  ii  36. 
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in  lieu  of  wax.  He  presented  Cbloe  with  a  fawn  sfem,  spot- 
ted all  over,  such  as  is  worn  bj-  the  Bacchantes,  Having 
thus  insinuated  himself  into  their  friendship,  he  by  degree  a 
neglected  Daphnis,  but  every  day  brought  something  to 
Chloe,  either  a  delicate  cheese,  or  a  chaplet  of  flowers,  or  a 
ripe  apple.  On  one  occasion  he  brought  her  a  mountain 
calf,  a  gilt  drinking  cup,  and  the  nestlings*  of  a  wild  bird. 
She,  ignorant  as  she  was  of  love's  artifices,  received  his  gifts 
with  pleasure  ;t  chiefly  pleased,  however,  at  having  Home- 
thing  to  give  Daphnis.  One  day  it  happened  that  Dorco 
and  he  (for  he  likewise  was  destined  to  experience  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  love)  had  an  argument  on  tho  subject  oi 
their  respective  share  of  beauty.  Chloe  was  to  be  umpire, 
and  the  victor's  reward  was  to  be  a  hiss  irom  her.  Dorco, 
thus  began — 

"  Maiden,"  said  he,  "  I  am  taller  than  Daphnis,  I  am  also 
a  cowherd,  he,  a  goatherd,  I  therefore  excel  him  as  far  as 
oxen  are  superior  to  goata ;  I  am  fair  as  milk,  and  my  hair 
brown  as  the  ripe  harvest  field ;  moreover,  I  had  a  mother  to 
bring  me  up,  not  a  goat.  He,  on  the  other  hand  is  short, 
beardless  as  a  woman,  and  has  a  skin  as  tawny  as  a  woU  ; 
while  ,from  tending  he-goats,  he  has  contracted  a  goatisli 
smeD  ;  he  is  also  so  poor,  that  he  cannot  aflbrd  to  keep  even 
a  dog  ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  a  nanny  gave  him  suck,  he  ia 
no  betterj  than  a  nanny's  son," 

Such  was  Dorco'a  speech ;  it  was  nest  the  turn  of 
Daphnis— 

"It  is  true,"  said  he,  "that  a  ahe-goat  suckled  me,  and  so 
did  a  she-goat  suckle  Jove ;  I  tend  he-goats  and  will  briny 
them  into  better  condition  than  his  oxen,  but  I  smell  of  them 
no  more  than  Pan  does,  who  has  in  him  more  of  a  goat  than 
any  thing  else.  I  am  content  with  cheese,  coarse  bread,§  and 
white  wine,  the  food  suitable  for  country  folk.     I  am  beard- 


i 


metB  Vaceri  sunt  prffimia  ;  namque  noti 

VJrg.  Ec  i 
I?  found  out  a,  gifl  for  taj  fiiir, 
'0  fouud  where  the  wood-pigeoos  breed." 

Shanatona 
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less,  £k>  is  Bacchiis;  I  am  dark  complexioned,  so  is  the 
hyacinth ;  yet  Bacchus  is  preferred  before  the  satyr  and  the 
hyacinth*  before  the  lily.  Now  look  at  him,  he  is  as  sandy 
haired  as  a  fox,  bearded  as  a  goat,  and  smock-faced  as  any 
city  wench.  If  you  have  to  bestow  a  kiss,  it  will  be  given 
to  my.  mouth,  whereas  it  wiU  be  thrown  away  upon  his 
bristles.  Eemember  also,  maiden,  that  you  owe  your  nurture 
to  a  sheep,  and  yet  this  has  not  marred  your  beauty." 

Chloe  could  restrain  herself  no  longer,  but  partly  from  plea- 
sure at  his  praising  her,  partly  from  a  desire  of  kisshig  him, 
she  sprang  forward  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  prize ;  an 
artless  and  unsophisticated  kiss,t  but  one  well  calculated  to 
set  his  heart  on  fire.  Upon  this,  Dorco,  in  great  disgust,  took 
himself  off,  determined  to  seek  some  other  way  of  wooing. 
Daphnis,  as  though  he  had  been  stung  instead  of  kissed, 
became  suddenly  grave,  felt  a  shivering  all  over,  and  could 
not  control  the  beating  of  his  heart.  He  wished  to  gaze 
upon  Chloe,  but  at  the  first  glance  his  face  was  suffused  with 
blushes.  For  the  first  time  he  admired  her  hair,  because  it 
was  auburn ;  and  her  eyes,  because  they  were  large  J  and 
bnlliant ;  her  countenance,  because  it  was  fairer  than  even 
the  milk  of  his  own  she-goats.  One  might  have  supposed 
that  he  had  just  received  the  faculty  of  sight,  having  had 
till  then,  "  no  speculation  "  in  his  eyes.§ 

From  this  moment,  he  took  no  food  beyond  the  merest 

*  **  Alba  ligustra  cadunt,  vaccinia  nigra  legiintur.*' 

Virg.  Ec.  ii.  18. 
\  No  doubt  she  took  him  by  the  tips  of  his  ears.  This  mode  of 
salutation  was  called  x^'^9°-i  the  pot-kiss,  (alluding  to  the  double 
handles  of  a  pot.)  In  after  times  it  took  the  name  of  the  Florentine 
kiss.  ''  Warton  quotes  an  old  gentleman,  who  says,  that  when  disposed 
to  kiss  his  wife  with  unusual  tenderness,  he  always  gave  her  the  Floren- 
tine kiss. — Chapman's  Theocritus." 

*Ovic  'i^aik    'AXKifTTragf  on  fis  irpdv  6vk  l^iXaatv 
Twv  wTiiiv  Kadi\oXa\** — IdyL  v.  135. 

+  havyeigm  Another  reading  is, — KaOdvep  pobQf — equivalent  to  the 
Poifirig  of  Homer.     Sappho  uses  the  same  oomparison. 

§  **  But  love  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes. 
Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain. 

*  «  *  4c  * 

It  adds  a  precious  uamg  to  the  e^e," — Shake 
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iiiorHel,  no  drink  beyond  what  would  just  moisten  hia  lipa. 
Formerly  more  chattering  than  the  locuBts,  he  became  mute ; 
he  was  now  dull  and  listless,  whereas  he  had  been  more 
nimble  than  the  goats.  Hia  flock  waa  neglected,  his  pipe 
was  thrown  aside;  hia  face  became  paler  than  the  aummer- 
parched  herbage.  Chloe  alone  coind  rouse  his  powers  of 
speech ;  whenever  he  was  absent  from  her,  he  would  tbua 
fondly  soliloquize : — 

"  What  will  be  the  result  of  this  kiaa  of  Chloe  ?  her 
lipa  are  softer  than  roae-buds,  and  her  mouth  la  sweeter 
than  the  honeycomb,  but  this  kias  has  left  a  sting  sharper 
than  the  ating  of  a  bee!— I  have  frequently  kisaed  the  kids, 
and  the  young  puppiea,  and  the  calf  which  Dorco  gave 
me,  but  this  kiss  of  Chloe  is  something  quite  new  and 
wonderful !  My  breath  is  gone,  my  heart  pants,  my  spirit 
sinks  witliin  me  rmd  dies  away ;  and  yet  I  wish  to  kiaa 
r .  again  !*  My  victory  has  been  the  source  of  sorrow  and  of 
I  a  new  disease,  which  I  know  not  how  to  name.  Could 
Chloe  have  tasted  poison  before  abe  permitted  me  to  kiss 
her  ?  If  BO,  how  is  it  that  she  survives  ?  How  sweetly  the 
nightin^es  sing,  while  my  pipe  is  mute !  How  gaily  the 
kids  skip  and  play,  while  I  ait  listlessly  bv  '■  The  flowers 
are  in  fuU  beauty,  yet  I  weave  no  garlands !  The  violets 
and  the  hyacinths  are  blooming,  while  Daphnis  droops  and 
fades  away.  Alaa !  shall  Dorco  ever  appear  more  beautiful 
in  Chloe's  eyes,  than  I  do ! " 

Such  were  the  aensations  of  the  worthy  Daphnia,  and 
thus  he  vented  his  feelings.  He  now  first  felt  the  power, 
and  now  first  uttered  the  language  of — lote. 

In  the  mean  time  Dorco,  the  cowherd,  who  entertained  a 

Jasaion  for  Chloe,  watched  an  opportunity  of  addresaing 
fryas  on  the  subject;  and  finding  him  one  day  employed 
rin  planting  a  tree  near  one  of  bis  vines,  he  approached 


"  AXXd  xapfitv  yXiSffo'  iaj',  av  Si  Xirrby 
Airita  );piS  sri'p  iwoSitpi/iasir, 
'OiiudTtraiv  i"  aittv  apijui,  SouSth, 

Knf  f  \lpiie  tj/Bxpit  x^rai  rpofio;  H 
Jlaaav  aipjl-  xP'-porie'l  ^i  iroinE 
'E^lii-  TtBravai  S' iKiyov  Simrra 

♦aitofiat  dwveiis" — Sflppho. 
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carrying  wifch  him  some  fine  cheeses.*  First  of  all  ho 
begged  Dryas  to  accept  of  the  cheeses  as  a  present  from  an 
old  acquaintance  and  fellow  herdsman ;  and  then  informed 
him  of  the  affection  which  he  cherished  towards  his  daughter 
Chloe.  He  promised  that,  if  he  should  be  so  happy  as 
to  obtain  her  for  his  wife,  he  was  prepared  to  offer  him 
gifts,  many  and  handsome,  as  a  cowherd  could  bestow, — a 
yoke  of  oxen  fit  for  the  plough,  four  hives  of  bees,  fifty 
young  apple  trees  for  planting,  the  hide  of  an  ox,  suitable 
for  shoe  leather,  and  a  weaned  calf  annually. 

Dryas  was  almost  tempted  by  these  promises  to  give  his 
assent  to  the  marriage ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  reflecting 
that  the  maiden  was  deserving  of  a  better  match,  and  fearing 
least  if  ever  discovered,  he  might  get  himselif  into  great 
trouble,  he  refused  his  assent,  at  the  same  time  intreating 
Dorco  not  to  be  affronted,  and  declining  to  accept  the  gifte 
which  he  had  enumerated. 

Dorco  being  thus  a  second  time  disappointed  of  his  hope, 
and  having  given  his  cheese  away  to  no  purpose,  conceived 
a  plan  of  attacking  Chloe  by  force,  whenever  he  should  find 
her  alone ;  and  having  observed  that  she  and  Daphnis,  on 
alternate  days,  conducted  the  herds  to  drink,  he  contrived 
a  scheme,  worthy  of  a  neatherd's  brain.  A  large  wolf  had 
been  killed  by  his  bull,  who  fought  in  defence  of  the  herd ; 
Dorco  t  threw  this  wolfs  skin  over  him,  so  that  it  com- 
pletely covered  his  back,  reaching  to  the  ground,  and  he 
adjusted  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  skins  of  the  fore 
feet  were  fitted  over  his  hands,  while  those  of  the  hind  feet 
spread  down  his  legs  to  the  very  heels.  The  head,  with  its 
gaping  jaws,  encased  him  as  completely  as  a  soldier's  helmet. 

Having  thus  "  be-wolfed  "  himself  as  much  as  possible,  he 
withdrew  to  the  spring,  where  the  sheep  and  goats  usually 
drank  as  they  returned  from  pasture.     The  spring  was  in 

*  The  reading  in  Courier's  edition,  nerd  rvptericwv  rivdv  ytviK&v, 
has  been  here  followed,  Instead  of  the  common  one,  which  yields  no 
very  clear  sense — (rvpiyyiov  riv&v  yafiiKufv. 

f  "Effcraro  d'  iKToaOt*  pivbv  rroKiQlo  \vkoic 
Kpari  ^  liri  KTidkrjv  Kvvsfjv" — Iliad,  x.  334. 
From  the  example  of  Dorco,  this  became  a  favourite  stratagem 
among  pastoral  characters.    In  the  Pastor  Fido  (act  iv.  sc.  2)  Dorinda 
disguises  herself  as  a  wolf,  and  the  troubadour  Vidal  was  hunted 
down  in  consequence  of  a  similar  experiment. — ^Dunlop. 
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abollow,  and  aroiind  it  tho  furze,  brambles,  junipera,  and  J 
tbistleB  were  ao  thick,  that  a  real  wolf  might  easily  choosBj 
it  as  a  lair.  Here  Dorco  concealed  himeelf,  and  ansiouslyj 
waited  for  the  time  when  the  flocka  should  come  to  drink,  ,1 
and  when  Chloe,  as  he  hoped,  would  be  ao  startled  and 
terrified  by  Ivis  appearance  that  he  might  eaaily  seize  her. 

He  had  not  remained  long,  when  Chloe  conducted  the 
flock  to  the  spring,  leaving  liaphnis  employed  iu  cutting  .. 
green  leaves  as  fodder  for  the  kida  in  the  evening.     Th^f 
dogs  (the  guardians  of  the  sheep  aod  goats)  accompanied'! 
Chloe,  and  scenting*  about  with  their  usual  aagacity,  di8>l 
covered  Dorco,  who  was  in  the  act  of  moving.     Taking  hjmj 
for  a  wolf  they  burst  into  full  cry,  rushed  upon  him,  andl 
seizing  him  before  he  could  recover  from  his  astoniBhrnenl^  J 
fised  their  teeth  in  the   skin.     This  covering  for  a  time'l 
protected  him,  and  the  shame  of  a  discovery  operated  bOM 
strongly  that  he  lay  quiet  ijj  the  thicket ;  hut  when  Ch1aa,H 
in  her  alarm  at  the   first  onset  of  the  dogs,  had  called  I 
Daphnia  to  her  aid,  and  when  the  skin  waa  torn  off  by  hi»'J 
assailants,  so  that  they  at  length  seized  his  flesh,  he  bawlectl 
out,  entreating  the  assistance  of  the  maiden  and  of  Daphni^  ■ 
who  had  now  arrived  at  the  sjiot.     The  doga  were  eaaily  ap*! 
peased  by  the  well-known  voicea  of  their  master  and  nu»-.] 
treaa,   who  took   Dorco  and  conveyed   him  to  the  spring  « 
[soundly  bitten  in  the  thigha  and  shoulders),  where  they 
washed  hia  wounds,  and  chewing  some  freah  elm  bark  spread 
it  as  a  salve.     Innocent  themaelvea,  and  totaUy  ignorant 
of  the  desperate  enterprizea  of  lovers,  they  imagined  that 
Dorco'a  disguise  was  a  mere  piece  of  niatic  sport,  and,  ao 
far  from  being  angry  with  him,  they   did  their  beat  to 
comfort  him,  led  him  by  the  hand,  part  of  the  way  home 
—and  bade  him  farewell. 

Dorco,  after  his  narrow  escape  from  the  dog's,  and  not 
(accordiug  to  the  old  adage)  from  the  wolf  a  mouth,  retired 
home  to  nurse  his  wounds.     Daphnis  and  Chloe  had  great   i 
trouble  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  collecting  their  j 
sheep  and  goats,  which,  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  wol^.l 
and  by   the  barking    of  the  dogs,   had    "   '    '       "" 
directions:    aome  had  climbed  the  rocks, 
down  to  the   sliore.     They  had,  indeed. 


,  othera  had  run'l 
instructed  1 
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to  obey  tbeir  master's  call;  in  any  alarm  the  pipe  was 
usually  sufficient  to  soothe  them,  and  if  they  were  scat- 
tered, a  clapping  of  the  hands  would  collect  them ;  but 
the  late  sudden  alarm  had  made  them  forget  their  former 
discipline,  so  that  Daphnis  and  Chloe  were  compelled  to 
track  them,  as  they  do  hares ;  and  with  much  difficulty  and 
trouble  they  brought  them  back  to  their  cottages.  That  night 
only  the  young  man  and  maiden  enjoyed  sound  sleep,  their 
fatigue  furnishing  a  remedy  for  the  pains  of  love.  But 
with  the  morning  their  usual  sensations  returned.  "When 
they  met, — ^they  rejoiced;  when  they  parted, — they  were 
sad.  They  pined  with  grief.  They  wished  for  a  something, 
but  they  knew  not  what.  This  only  they  were  aware  of, 
that  the  one  had  lost  peace  of  mind  by  a  kiss,  the  other  by 
a  bath. 

The  season,*  moreover,  added  fuel  to  their  fire ;  it  was  now 
the  end  of  spring ;  the  summer  had  begun,  and  all  things 
were  in  the  height  of  their  beauty.  The  trees  were  covered 
with  fruit ;  the  fields  with  com.  Charming  was  the  chirp 
of  the  grasshoppers ;  sweet  was  the  smell  of  the  fruit ;  and 
the  bleafcing  of  the  flocks  was  delightful.  Tou  might  fancy 
the  rivers  t  to  be  singing,  as  they  gently  flowed  along,  the 
winds  to  be  piping,  as  they  breathed  J  through  the  pines ; 
and  the  apples  to  be  falling  to  the  ground,  sick  of  love ; 
and  that  the  sun,  fond  of  gazing  upon  natural  beauty,  was 
forcing  every  one  to  throw  off  their  garments.     Daphnis 

*  "  Flush'd  by  the  spirit  of  the  genial  year. 

Now  from  the  virgin's  cheeks,  a  fresher  bloom 

Shoots,  less  and  less,  the  live  carnation  round ; 

Her  lips  blush  deeper  sweets ;  she  breathes  of  youth ; 

The  shining  moisture  swells  into  her  eyes 

In  brighter  flow ;  her  wishing  bosom  heaves 

With  palpitation  wild;  kind  tumults  seize 

Her  veins,  and  all  her  yielding  soul  is  love. 

From  the  keen  gaze  her  lover  turns  away 

Full  of  the  dear  ecstatic  power,  and  sick 

With  sighing  languishment" — Thomson. 

+  ''  A  noise  like  that  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 

That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune." — Coleridge. 

J  "  ASv  rt  TO  yf/i9vpi(Tfia  Kal  a  irirvQ  aiirSXe,  rriva, 

*'A  TTorc  Tal^  vayaiffi  laXiadiTal" — Theoc.  IdylL  i  1. 
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felt  all  the  warmth  of  the  seasoii,  and  plunged  into  the 
rivers;  sometimea  he  only  bathed  himself;  sometimes  he 
amused  himself  with  pursuing  the  fiah,  which  darted  in 
circles  ajouud  him ;  and  sometimes  he  drank  of  the  stream, 
as  if  to  estinguish  the  ilame  which  he  felt  within,  Chloe, 
when  she  had  milked  the  goats  and  the  siieep,  had  great 
difficulty  in  setting  her  cream,  for  the  flies  were  very 
troublesome,  and  if  driven  away,  they  would  bite  lier ; 
after  her  work  was  done,  she  waslied  her  face,  crowned 
herself  with  a  garland  of  pine-leaves,  put  on  her  girdle  of 
fawn-skin,  and  mJed  a  pail  with  wine  and  milk  as  a  beverage 
for  herself  and  Daphoia.  As  mid-day  heat  came  on,  the 
eyes  of  both  were  fascinated ;  she,  beholding  the  naked 
and  faultless  figure  of  Daphnis,  was  ready  to  melt  with 
love ;  Daphnis,  on  the  other  hand,  beholding  Chloe  in  her 
fawn-skin  girdle  and  with  the  garland  of  pine-leaves  on 
herhead,holding  out  the  mUk-pailto  him,  fancied  he  beheld 
one  of  the  Nymphs  of  the  Grot,  and  taking  the  garland 
from  her  head,  he  placed  it  on  his  own,  first  covering  it 
with  kisses;  while  she,  atlep  often  kissing  it,  put  on  hia 
dreas,  which  he  had  stripped  off  in  order  to  bathe.  Some- 
times they  began  in  sport  to  pelt*  each  other  with  apples, 
and  amused  themselves  with  adorning  each  other's  hair, 
carefully  dividing  it.  She  compared  the  black  hair  of 
Daphnis  to  myrtle- berries ;  while  he  likened  her  cheeks  to 
apples,!  because  the  white  was  suifused  with  red.  He  then 
taught  her  to  play  on  the  pipe ; — when  she  began  to  breathe 
into  it,  he  snatched  it  from  ner,  ran  over  the  reeds  with  his 
own  lips,  and  under  pretence  of  correcting  her  mistakes, 
he  in  fact  kissed  her  through  the  medium  of  his  pipe. 

While  he  was  thus  playing  in  the  heat  of  the  noon-day. 

•  A  fuTOurite  anmHemant  with  lOTera  : — 

"  MhIo  me  Galatea  petit,  laaciva  puella,"— Virg.  Eo.  iii  64. 

"''      °'  "^       "'    "  "  "-iThaoc.  Id]'   -  "" 

"  Her  cbeeta  ho  rare  a  whits  was  on, 
No  daifly  makea  comparison, 

(Who  aeea  them  la  undone) ; 
For  streaks  of  red  are  mingled  there, 
Such  as  are  on  a  Cath'rine  pear, 

(The  aide  that's  aeit  the  sun)."— Suckling. 
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and  their  flocks  around  them  were  reposing  in  the  shade, 
Chloe  imperceptibly  fell  asleep.  Daphnis  laid  down  his 
pipe,  and  while  gazing  upon  her  whole  person  with  insa- 
tiable eyes,  there  being  no  one  to  inspire  him  with  shame ; 
he  thus  murmured,  directing  his  words  to  her : — "  What 
eyes  are  those,  which  are  now  closed  in  sleep!  what  a 
mouth  is  that,  which  breathes  so  sweetly!  no  apples,  no 
thickets,  exhale  so  delicious  a  scent !  Ah !  but  I  fear  to  kiss 
her  1  a  kiss  consumes  me,  and  like  new  honey,*  maddens 
me !  besides,  a  kiss  would  wake  her !  A  plague  upon  those 
chirping  grasshoppers,  their  shrill  notes  will  disturb  my 
Chloe  1  those  vexatious  goats,  too,  are  clashing  their  horns 
together ;  surely  the  wolves  are  grown  more  cowardly  than 
foxes,  that  they  do  not  come  and  seize  them  !" 

As  he  was  thus  soliloquizing,  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
grasshopper,  which  in  springing  from  a  swallow  which  pur- 
sued it,  fell  into  Chloe's  bosom.  The  swallow  was  unable 
to  take  its  prey,  but  hovered  over  Chloe' s  cheek  and  touched 
it  with  its  wings.  The  maiden  screamed  and  started ;  but 
seeing  the  swallow  still  fluttering  near  her,  and  Daphnis 
laughing  at  her  alarm,  her  fear  vanished,  and  she  rubbed 
her  eyes,  which  were  still  disposed  to  sleep.  The  grass- 
hopper chirped  from  her  bosom,  as  if  in  gratitude  for  his 
deliverance.  At  the  sound  Chloe  screamed  again ;  at  which 
Daphnis  laughed,  and  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity, 
put  his  hand  into  her  bosom  and  drew  the  happy  chirper 
from  its  place,  which  did  not  cease  its  note  even  when  in  his 
hand;  Chloe  was  pleased  at  seeing  the  innocent  cause  of 
her  alarm,  kissed  it,  and  replaced  it,  still  singing,  in  her 
bosom. 

At  this  moment  they  were  delighted  with  listening  to  a 
ring-dove  in  the  neighbouring  wood,  and  upon  Chloe's 
inquiring  what  the  bird  meant  by  its  note,  Daphnis  told  her 
the  legend,  which  was  commonly  current : — "  There  was  a 
maiden,  my  love,  who,  like  yourself,  was  beautiful;  like 
yourself,  she  tended  large  herds  of  cattle ;  and,  like  yourself, 
she  was  in  the  flower  of  youth.     She  sang  sweetly; — so 

*  Xenophon  (Anab.  iv.  8, 20),  gives  an  account  of  the  Greets  in  their 
retreat  eating  new  honey ;  they  were  for  a  time,  be  says,  frantic,  were 
seized  with  vomiting  and  purging,  and  were  unable  to  stand  upon 
their  feet ;  Bome  died  &om  its  effects. 
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sweetly, 


]y,  that  the  herds  wi 
neeaea  neither  the  crook 
they  obeyed  her  voice ;  an 
maid,  as  she  sat  under  tii 
a  garland  of  its  leav 
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delighted  with  her  song,  and 
T  the  goad  to  manage  them ; 
■emaining  near  listened  to  the 
shade  oi'  the  pine  crowned  with 
the  praises  of  Pan,* 


and  the  nymph  Pitys.  A  youth,  who  pastured  his  herds  at 
a,  little  distance,  and  who  was  handsome,  and  fond  as  heraelf 
of  melody,  vied  with  her  in  singing;  as  ho  was  a  n 
tones  were  deeper,  but  as  he  was  young,  they  wei 
sweet.  He  sang,  and  eharroed  away  eight  of  her  best  com 
to  his  own  pastures.  The  maiden  was  mortified  at  the  loa 
of  her  cattle,  and  at  being  so  much  surpassed  in  song ; 
ill  her  despair,  prayed  the  gods  to  convert  her  into  a  bird 
before  she  reached  her  home.  The  gods  assented  to  her 
prayer,  and  metamorphosed  her  into  a  bird ;  under  which 
torm,  as  of  old,  she  frequents  the  mountains,  and  delights  in 
warbling.  Her  note  bespeaks  her  misfortune,  for  she  is 
calling  her  wandering  cows." 

Such  were  the  delights  of  anmmer.— Autumn  was  now 
advanced,  and  the  black  grapes  were  ripening  ;  when  some 
pirates  of  Tyre,  in  a  light  Carian  bark,t  that  they  might 
not  appear  to  be  foreigners,  touched  at  that  coast  and  eame 
on  shore,  armed  with  coats  of  mail  and  swords,  and  plun- 
dered everything  which  fell  in  their  way.  Tiiey  carried  off 
fragrant  wine,J  corn  in  great  plenty,  honey  in  the  comb. 
They  also  drove  off  some  of  Dorco's  osen,  and  seized 
Daphnis,  who  was  musing  in  a  melancholy  mood,  and  ram- 
bling alone  by  the  sea-shore.  Por  Chloe  being  but  young, 
was  afraid  of  the  insults  of  some  of  the  saucy  shepherda,  and 
therefore  had  not  led  out  her  flock  so  early  from  the  fold 
of  Dryas.  When  the  pirates  saw  this  stout  and  liandsorae 
youth,  who,  they  knew,  would  be  a.  prize  of  greater  value 


Piaea  Bemiferi  cBpitie  velaraiaa  quasaanB."— Lucret.  iv.  589. 
Pan  fall  in  love  with  the  nymph  Pitye;   his  rivn.!  Bon-'aa  blew  the 
nymph  from  a  rock  and  killed  her.     Pan,  iinabla  to  save,  oliaQged  hn 

t  v/iioXio,  a  light  TOBSsl  with  one  and  a  half  banks  of  oars. 

X  oli'ui:  ovBim/iiat,  either  fine  old  wine,  or  wine  ecented  with  tb* 
juicea  of  Qoweni.  See  H  note  of  CooksBley  on  Arint.  Flut.  788  ;  bIihi 
•  pasaoge  in  Xen.  HelL  vi.  11.  S. 
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than  the  plunder  of  the  fields,  they  took  no  more  trouble 
about  the  goats,  not  did  they  proceed  farther,  but  carried 
off  the  unlucky  Daphnis  to  their  vessel,  weeping  as  he  was 
hurried  along,  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and  calling  loudly  upon 
Chloe.  When  they  had  put  him  on  board,  they  slipped 
their  cable,  and  rowed  from  the  shore.  Chloe,  in  the  mean 
time,  who  was  still  driving  her  flock,  and  carrying  in  her 
hand  a  new  pipe  as  a  present  for  Daphnis,  when  she  saw 
the  goats  running  about  in  confusion,  and  heard  Daphnis 
calling  out  to  her  every  moment  in  a  louder  voice,  quitted 
her  sheep,  threw  down  the  pipe,  and  ran  to  Dorco  beseech- 
ing him  to  assist  her. — He  had  been  severely  wounded  by 
the  pirates,  and  was  lying  upon  the  ground  still  breathing, 
the  blood  flowing  from  him  in  streams.  At  the  sight  of 
Chloe,  reviving  a  little  owing  to  the  force  of  his  former  love, 
he  exclaimed,  I  shall  shortly  be  no  more,  dear  Chloe;  I 
fought  in  defence  of  my  oxen,  and  some  of  the  rascally 
pirates  have  beaten  me  as  they  would  have  done  an  ox. 
Save  your  beloved  Daphnis,  revenge  me,  and  destroy  them. 
I  have  taught  my  cows  to  follow  the  sound  of  this  pipe,  and 
to  obey  its  melody,  even  if  they  be  feeding  at  the  greatest 
distance.  Take  this  pipe ;  breathe  in  it  those  notes,  in 
which  I  once  instructed  Daphnis,  and  in  which  Daphnis 
instructed  you.  Do  this,  and  leave  the  issue  to  the  pipe  and 
the  cows.  Moreover  I  make  you  a  present  of  the  pipe ; 
with  it  I  have  obtained  the  prize  from  many  a  shepherd  and 
many  a  herdsman.  In  return  give  me  but  one  kiss,  while  I 
yet  five ;  and  when  I  am  dead,  shed  a  tear  over  me :  and 
when  you  see  another  tending  my  flocks,  remember  Dorco. 

Here  he  ceased,  gave  her  a  last  kiss,  and  with  the  kiss 
resigned  his  breath.  Chloe  put  the  pipe  to  her  lips,  and 
blew  with  all  her  might.  The  cows  began  to  low  at  hearing 
the  well-known  note,  and  leaped  all  at  once  into  the  sea. 
As  they  all  plunged  from  the  same  side,  and  caused 
a  mighty  chasm  in  the  waters  the  vessel  lurched,  the 
waves  closed  pver  it,  and  it  sank.  The  crew  and  Daphnis 
fell  into  the  sea,  but  they  had  not  equal  chances  for  preser- 
vation. The  pirates  were  encumbered  with  their  swords, 
scaled  breast-plates,  and  greaves  reaching  to  mid-leg : 
whereas  Daphnis,  who  had  been  feeding  his  flocks  in  the 
plains,  had  not  even  his  sandals  on ;  and  the  weather  being 
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■tOl  very  warm,  ho  woa  half-nnfced.  Al  wa  f  a  littln 
time,  but  their  armour  Boon   sunk  th     t  to  the 

bottom.  Dapbnia  easily  threw  off  h  g  m  t  which 
remained  to  encumber  him,  but,  accu  t  m  d  t  sw  m  only 
in  rivers,  buoyed  himaelf  up  with  great  d  ffi  lt_  1 1  ngth, 
taught  by  necessity,  he  struck  forward  between  two  of  the 
cows,  grasped  a  horo  of  each  of  them,  ami  was  carried  along 
as  securely  and  aa  easily,  as  if  he  had  been  riding  in  his 
own  wain.  Osen,  be  it  observed,  are  better  swimmers  than 
men,  or  indeed  than  any  animals,  except  aquatic  birds  and 
fish,  nor  are  they  in  any  danger  of  drowning  unless  their 
hoofs  become  softened  by  the  water.  The  fact  of  many 
places  being  still  called  Ox-farde,*  will  bear  out  the  truth 
of  my  assertion. 

Thus  was  Daplinia  delivered  from  two  perila^from  the 
pirates  and  fi?om  shipwreck,  and  in  a  niauner  beyond  all 
expectation.  When  he  reached  the  shore,  he  found  Chloe 
smiling  through  her  tears:  he  fell  on  her  bosom,  and  in- 
quired,  what  had  led  her  to  play  that  particular  tune. — She 
related  eveiything  which  had  occurred — her  running  to 
Doreo — the  habit  of  hia  cows — his  ordering  her  to  pipe  that 
tune,  and  finally  hia  death,  but  through  a  feeling  of  shame 
she  aaid  nothing  of  the  kiss. 

They  now  determined  to  pay  the  last  honours  to  their 
benefactor;  accordingly  they  came  with  the  neighbours  and 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  buried  him.  They  then  threw 
up  over  his  grave  a  large  pile  of  earth,  and  planted  about  it 
various  trees,  and  suspenued  over  itt  the  emblema  of  their 
calling;  ia  addition  to  which  they  poured  libations  of  milk 
and  of  juice  eipressed  from  the  grapes,  and  broke  many 
pastoral  pipes.  Mournful  lowings  of  the  cattle  were  heard, 
accompanied  with  unwonted  and  disorderly  movements, 
which    the   shepherds    beheved    to    be   lamentations    and 


■  In  the  P.  V.  of  jEschylus,  L  732,  Pro: 


H     Thati 
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tokens  of  sorrow  on  the  part  of  the  herd  for  their  departed 
herdsman.* 

After  the  funeral  of  Dorco,  Chloe  led  Daphnis  to  the 
grotto  of  the  Nymphs,  where  she  washed  him ;  and  then,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  presence,  bathed  her  own  person,  fair 
and  radiant  with  beauty,  and  needing  no  bath  to  set  off  its 
comeliness.  Then,  after  gathering  the  flowers  which  the 
season  afforded,  they  crowned  the  statues  with  garlands, 
and  suspended  Dorco's  pipe  as  a  votive  offering  to  the 
Nymphs.  Having  done  this  they  returned  to  look  for  their 
flocks,  which  they  found  lying  on  the  ground  neither  feeding 
nor  bleating,  but  looking  about,  as  if  waiting  in  suspense 
for  their  re-appearance.  "When  they  came  in  view  of  them, 
and  called  to  them  in  their  usual  manner,  and  sounded  their 
pipes,  the  sheep  got  up,  and  began  to  feed,  while  the  goats 
skipped  about,  and  bleated  as  if  exulting  at  the  safety  of 
their  herdsman.*  But  Daphnis  could  not  attune  his  soul 
to  joy;  after  seeing  Chloe  naked,  and  her  formerly  con- 
cealed beauties  unveiled,  he  felt  an  inward  pain  as  though 
preyed  upon  by  poison.  His  breath  went  and  came  as 
though  he  were  flying  from  some  pursuer ;  and  then  it  failed, 
as  though  he  were  exhausted  with  running.  Chloe  had  come 
from  the  bath  with  redoubled  charms,  and  the  bath  was 
thus  more  fatal  to  Daphnis  than  the  ocean.  As  for  him- 
self, he  attributed  his  feelings  to  being,  in  fancy,  still 
among  the  thieves, t — rustic  as  he  was,  and  as  yet  ignorant  of 
the  thievish  tricks  of  love. 

*  Qprjvog  rStv  (3oCjv  irrl  (iovKoXtf). 

Theocritus  in  IdylL  i.  74,  represents  the  herds  as  mourning  theit 
master  s  death — 

"UoXkai  oi  wdp  "Troaai  fiosg,  ttoXXoi  5k  n  Tavpoi, 
TloWal  5*  av  cafiaXai  Kai  TTopTUQ  wdvpavro — ** 

i*  vapd  TOLQ  XrjffTals  .  .  .  .  ro  ipiorog  Xi/crri^piov— 


BOOK  II. 

_  It  was  now  the  middle  of  autumn: — the  vintage*  waa 
at  hand,  and  every  one  waa  busy  in  the  fielda.  Ooet  pre- 
pared the  wine-preasea,  another  eleaosed  the  casks,  and 
another  twisted  the  osiers  into  baakets.  Each  had  a  sepa- 
rate employ — in  providing  short  pruning'  hooka,  to  cut  the 
grapes;  or  a  heavy  atone,  to  pound  them;  or  dry  vine 
branches,  previously  well  bruised,  to  serve  as  torches,  so 
that  the  must  might  be  carried  away  at  oight. 

Daphnia  and  Chloe  neglected  for  a  time  their  flocks  and 
mutually  aaaisted  one  another.  He  carried  the  cluatera  in 
baskets,  threw  them  into  the  wine-presses,  trod  them,  and  ■ 
drew  off  the  wine  into  caaka ;  she  prepared  theur  meala  for 
the  grape-gatherera,  brought  old  wine  for  their  drink,  and 
jilucked  off  the  loweat  bunches.  Indeed,  all  the  vines  in 
Leshoa  were  of  lowly  growth,  and  instead  of  shooting  up- 
wards, or  twining  around  trees,  they  spread  their  branches 
*  ■'  Hia  innooentia  pocula  Leebii 

DncBB  sub  umbrl ;  aaa  Semelraiu 

Cum  Harte  confuudet  Tbjoneua 

Pralifl."— Hor.  1.  Od.  ivii.  21. 
"Tbe  Leebian  wine  wonid  eesm  to  have  poBsesBsd  a  dellcloaa 
flavaui' ;  for  it  is  said  to  bave  de-served  tbe  aame  of  AmbroHin  rather 
than  of  wine,  and  to  have  been  like  nectar  when  old.  In  Athenrous 
tbis  wine  is  called  oiVripiov,  mnuiuM,  "the  little  wiae,"  to  which 
Bacohua  gave  ariXuav,  aa  innoceDce  aad  immunity  from  druukemiess. 
Horace  terms  the  Lesbian  an  inaooeut  or  uniutoiioating  wins;  but  it 
vraa  the  prevailing  opinion  among  the  ancianta,  that  all  Bweet  winea 
were  leaa  injarious  to  the  head,  and  leas  apt  to  cause  intoiication,  than 
strong  dry  wines.  By  Pliny,  hovfever,  the  growths  of  China  and 
Thaaoa  are  placed  bef  ure  the  Lesbian,  which  be  affirma  bad  caturaNy  a 
oaltiah  taate." — Headoraon's  Hiet.  of  Ancient  and  Modera  Wines,  p.  7T. 
+  Wbea  the  grapea  wbth  ripe,  (bto^pX^)  the  bunches  were  gathered, 
an;  which  remained  unripe  (u)i^a£)  were  carefully  removed,  and  the 
rest  carried  from  the  vineyard  in  deep  baskets  (a^prj(Di)  to  be  poured 
into  a  vat  (XqiipiO  in  whii^  they  were  trodden  by  men,  who  had  the 
lower  part  of  their  bodies  naked,  ejoept  that  they  wore  drawers. 
When  Bufficiontly  trodden,  the  grapes  were  subjected  to  the  more 
powerful  preaaura  of  a  thick  and  heavy  beam  (for  which  \iSoQ,  in 
Longun,  seems  the  substitute),  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  all  the 
"nice  yet  remaining  in  them.  Vine  branehea  were  very  frequently 
mployed  09  toTches. — Vide  Scholiast  on  AriBtoph.  Iiys.  291. 
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downwards,  which  trailed  along,  like  ivy,  so  close  to  the 
ground,  that  even  an  infant  might  reach  the  fruit. 

The  women,  who,  according  to  the  custom  at  this  festival 
of  Bacchus,  and  birth  of  the  vine,  were  called  from  the 
neighbouring  villages  to  lend  their  assistance,  all  cast  their 
eyes  upon  Daphnis,  and  exclaimed  that  he  was  equal  in 
beauty  to  Bacchus  himself.  One  of  the  most  forward  of 
these  wenches  gave  him  a  kiss,  which  inflamed  Daphnis,  but 
sadly  grieved  poor  Chloe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  men  who  were  treading  the  wine- 
press indulged  in  aU  manner  of  jests  about  Cbloe,  they 
danced  round  her  as  furiously  as  so  many  Bacchanals  round 
a  Bacchante,  and  exclaimed  that  they  would  gladly  become 
sheep  to  be  fed  by  her  hand.  These  compliments  delighted 
Chloe,  but  tormented  poor  Daphnis. 

Each  of  them  wished  the  vintage  over,  that  they  might 
return  to  their  usual  haunts,  and  instead  of  this  discordant 
din  might  hear  the  sound  of  their  pipe,  and  the  bleating  of 
their  sheep.  In  a  few  days  the  vines  were  strip t, — the 
casks  were  filled, — ^there  was  no  longer  any  need  of  more 
hands,  they  therefore  drove  their  flocks  to  the  plain.  In 
the  first  place,  with  sincere  delight  they  went  to  pay  their 
adoration  to  the  Nymphs,  and  carried  vine-branches  with 
clusters  of  grapes  on  them,  as  first-fruit  offerings  from  the 
vintage.  Indeed,  they  never  had  hitherto  passed  by  the 
Grotto  without  some  token  of  respect,  but  always  saluted 
them  as  they  passed  by  with  their  flocks  to  their  morning 
pasture,  and  when  they  returned  in  the  evening,  they  paid 
their  adoration,  and  presented,  as  an  offering,  either  a 
flower,  or  some  fruit,  or  a  green  leaf,  or  a  libation  of  milk. 
This  piety,  as  we  shall  see,  had  in  the  end  its  due  reward. 
At  the  time  we  speak  of,  like  young  hounds  just  let  loose, 
they  leaped  about,  they  piped,  they  sang,  and  wrestled  and 
played  with  their  goats  and  sheep. 

W  hile  thus  sporting  and  enjoy mg  themselves,  an  old  man, 
clothed  in  a  coarse  coat  of  skin,  with  shoes  of  undressed 
leather  on  his  feet,  and  with  a  wallet  (which,  by  the  by,  was 
a  very  old  one)  at  his  back,  came  up,  seated  himself  near 
them,  and  addressed  them  as  follows  : — 

"I  who  now  address  you,  my  children,  am  Philetas. 
I  have  often  sung  the  praises  of  the  Nymphs  of  yonder 
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*Grotto^I  Imve  often  piped  in  honour  of  Pan,  ond  liave 
guided  my  numerous  herd  by  the  music  of  my  voice.  I 
come  to  acquaint  yon  with  what  I  have  aeen  and  heard. 
I  have  ft  garden*  which  1  cultivate  with  my  own  hands, 
and  in  which  I  have  alwaya  ■worked,  since  I  became  too 
old  to  tend  my  herds.  In  it  ia  every  production  of  the 
different  aeasona ;  in  spring  it  aboonas  with  roses,  lilies, 
hyadntbs,  and  either  kind  of  violets ;  in  summer  with 
poppies,  pears,  and  apples  of  every  sort ;  aud  now  io  autumn, 
with  grapes,  figs,  pomegranates,  and  green  myrtles,  A 
variety  ot  birds  fly  into  it  every  morning,  some  in  aearch 
of  food,  and  some  to  warble  in  the  shade ;  for  the  over- 
arching boughs  afford  thick  shade,  and  three  fountains 
water  the  cool  retreat.  "Were  it  not  inclosed  with  a  wall, 
it  might  be  taken  for  a  natur^  wood.  As  I  entered  it  to- 
day, about  noon,  I  espied  a  little  boy  under  my  pomegra- 
nates aud  myrtles,  some  of  which  he  had  gathered ;  and  was 
holding  them  in  bis  bands.  His  complexion  was  white  as 
milk,  his  hair  a  bright  yellow,  and  he  shone  as  if  he  had  just 
been  bathing.  He  was  naked  aud  alone,  and  amused  him- 
self with  plucking  the  fruit  with  as  much  freedom  as  if  it 
had  been  bia  own  garden.  Apprehensive  that  in  his 
waotonneas  he  would  commit  more  mischief  aad  break  my 
plants,  I  sprang  forward  to  seize  him,  but  the  urchin  lightly 
aud  easily  escaped  from  me,  sometimes  running  under  rose- 
trees,  an3  sometimes  hiding  himself  like  a  young  partridge 
under  the  poppies. 

"  I  have  frequently  been  fatigued  with  catching  my  suck- 
ing kids,  or  my  new-dropt  calves ;  but  as  to  this  mischievous 
creature,  in  perpetual  motion,  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
lay  hold  of  him.  Old  as  I  am  I  was  soon  weary  with  the 
pursuit ;  60,  leaning  on  my  staff  for  support,  and  keeping 
my  eyes  on  him  lest  he  should  escape,  I  asked  him  to 
what  neighbour  he  belonged,  and  what  he  meant  by  gather- 
ing what  grew  in  another  person's  garden. 

"  He  made  no  reply,  but  approachmg  very  near  me,  smiled 
Hweetly  in  my  face,  and  pelted  me  with  myrtle-berries, 
and  (I  know  not  how)  so  «on  upon  me,  that  my  anger  was 
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appeased.  .  I  intreated  him  to  come  close  to  me,  and 
assured  liim  that  he  need  not  be  afraid,  swearing  by  the 
myrtles,  by  the  apples,  and  by  the  pomegranates  of  my 
garden,  that  I  wished  only  to  give  him  one  kiss,  for  which 
he  should  ever  afterwards  have  liberty  to  gather  as  much 
ihiit,  and  to  pluck  as  many  flowers  as  he  pleased. 

"  Upon  hearing  me  thus  address  him,  he  burst  into  a 
merry  laugh,  and  with  a  voice  sweeter  than  that  of  the 
swallow  or  the  nightingale,  or  of  the  swan  when  grown 
aged  like  myself,  he  replied:  *I  grudge  you  not  a  kiss, 
Philetas,  for  I  have  more  pleasure  in  being  kissed,  than 
you  would  have  in  growing  young  again;  but  consider 
whether  the  gift  woula  suit  your  time  of  life ;  for,  old  as  you 
are,  one  kiss  would  not  satisfy  you,  nor  prevent  you  »om 
running  after  me,  while  if  even  a  hawk,  an  eagle,  or  any 
other  swifter  bird,  were  to  pursue  me,  it  would  pursue  in 
vain.  I  am  not  the  child  which  I  appear  to  be  ;  but  I  am 
older  than  Satitek,  ay,  older  than  Time  himself.  I  knew 
you  well,  Philetas,  when  you  were  in  the  flower  of  your 
youth,  and  when  you  tended  your  widely-scattered  flock  in 
yonder  marsh.  I  was  near  you,  when  you  sat  beneath  those 
beech-trees,  and  were  wooing  your  Amaryllis  :  I  was  close 
to  the  maiden,  but  you  could  not  discern  me.  I  gave  her 
to  you,  and  some  fine  boys,  who  are  now  excellent  husband- 
men and  herdsmen,  are  the  pledges  of  your  love.  At  this 
present  time  I  am  tending  Daphnis  and  Chloe  like  a  shep- 
herd; and  when  I  have  brought  them  together  in  the 
morning,  I  retire  to  your  garden :  here  I  disport  myself 
among  your  flowers  and  plants,  and  here  I  bathe  in  your 
fountain.  Through  me  it  is  that  your  flowers  and  shrubs 
are  so  beauteous,  for  the  waters,  which  have  bathed  me, 
refresh  them.  Look  now,  if  any  of  your  plants  be  broken 
down! — see,  if  any  of  your  fruit  be  plucked! — examine 
whether  the  stalk  of  any  flower  be  crushed  —or  the  clearness 
of  any  one  of  your  fountains  be  disturbed  !  and  rejoice 
that  you  alone,  in  your  old  age,  have  had  the  privilege  of 
beholding  the  boy  who  is  now  before  you.'  With  these 
words  he  sprang  like  the  youngling  of  a  nightingale  among 
the  myrtles,  and  climbing  from  bough  to  bough  ascended 
through  the  foliage  to  the  summit  of  the  tree.  I  observed 
wings  upon  his  shoulders,  and  between  them  a  tiny  bow 
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and  arrows ;  but  in  a  moment  I  could  neither  see  him  ut^r 
them.  Unless  I  have  grown  grey  in  vain,  unless  I  have 
got  into  my  dotage  in  growing  old,  you  may  rely  on  me, 
when  I  assure  you,  that  you  aire  consecrate  to  love,  and 
that  you  are  under  his  peculiar  care." 

Daphnis  and  Choe  were  delighted,  but  they  regarded  what 
they  had  heard  as  an  amusing  story  rather  than  a  sober 
fact ;  and  inquired  ot  Philetaa  who  and  what  this  lotb  could 
be 't  whether  he  were  a  boy  or  a  bird  ?  and  of  what  powers 
he  was  possessed  ?  "  My  young  frienda,"  said  Philetas, 
"  he  is  a  god,  young,  beautiful,  and  ever  on  the  wing.  He 
rejoices,  therefore,  in  the  company  of  youth,  he  is  ever  in 
search  of  beauty,  and  adds  wings  to  the  souls  of  those  he 
favours.*  He  has  power  far  beyond  that  of  Jove  himself. 
He  commands  the  elements,  he  miea  the  stars,  and  even 
the  gods  themselves,  who  are  otherwise  hia  equals ;  f  your 
power  over  your  flocks  is  nothing  compared  to  his.  All 
these  flowers  are  the  works  of  love :  these  plants  are  effects 
produced  by  him.  Through  him  these  rivers  flow,  and  these 
zephvrs  breathe.  I  have  seen  a  bull  smitten  by  his  power, 
wfio  bellowed  aa  though  breeie-stung, J  I  have  seen  the  goat 
enamoured  of  the  female,  and  following  her  everywhere. 
I  myself  was  once  young,  I  felt  his  influence,  I  loved  Ama- 
rillis.  I  thought  not  of  my  food,  I  cared  not  for  my  drink; 
I  could  take  no  rest,  for  sleep  was  banished  from  my  eye- 
lids. My  soul  was  sad — my  heart  heat  quick — my  limbs 
felt  a  deadly  chill.  Now  I  cried  aloud,  as  if  I  had  been 
beaten;  now  I  was  aa  silent  as  if  I  were  dead;  and  now 

* Love's  heralds  should  he  thouglits, 

Which  ten  times  laster  glide  than  the  sun-beams. 

Romeo  and  Juliet, 
t  OIoi'  apx"  P{^<pot  Ivpavoi  icoi  yflt,  Ka!  0aUTTns.~ 

Achilles  Tatlua. 
"  At  hia  sight  the  sun  hath  turned; 
Neptune  on  the  wstera  burned ; 
HeU  hath  felt  e  grester  heat ; 
Jove  himself  forsook  hia  seat : 
From  the  centre  to  the  eky 
Are  his  trophies  reared  higL" — 

Ben  JoQSOn,  Hue  and  C17  after  Cupid, 
See  also  the  fine  chorus  in  the  Antigone,  TSl— T90. 

■J  The  power  of  Jove  oyer  the  brute  creation.— Virg.  O,  iii.  241 — 267. 
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I  plunged  into  the  rivers,  as  if  to  extinguish  the  flame 
which  consumed  me.  I  invoked  Pan  to  assist  me,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  known  what  it  was  to  love  his  Pitys.  I  poured 
forth  praises  to  the  Nymph  Echo  for  repeatmg  the  name 
of  my  Amaryllis :  in  anger  I  broke  my  pipe  because  it  could 
soothe  my  herds,  but  could  not  prevail  over  Amaryllis ;  for 
there  is  no  mighty  magic  against  love ;  no  medicine,  whether 
in  food  or  drink :  nothing,  in  short,  save  kisses*  and  em- 
braces, and  the  closest  imion  of  the  naked  body." 

Philetas,  having  given  them  this  information,  bade  them 
farewell ;  but  before  permitting  him  to  depart,  they  presented 
him  with  a  cheese,  and  a  kid  with  newly  budding  horns. 

Daphnis  and  Chloe,  left  to  themselves,  mused  in  silence 
upon  the  name  of  Love,  which  they  had  now  heard  for 
the  first  time.  Sorrow  seemed  to  have  stupified  them,  till 
at  night,  as  they  returned  home,  they  began  to  compare 
their  own  sensations  with  what  they  had  beard  m)m 
Philetas. 

*  According  to  Philetas,  lovers  are  sad — so  are  we ;  they 
neglect  their  calling — so  do  we;  they  cannot  sleep— no 
more  can  we.  A  fire  appears  to  bum  within  them — 
we  feel  this  fire;  they  long  for  the  sight  of  one  another 
— we,  too,  are  always  wishing  for  the  day  to  dawn.  Our 
disorder  must  be  love,  and  we  have  loved  each  other  with- 
out being  aware  of  it.  If  this  be  not  love,  and  if  we 
be  not  mutually  lovers,  why  are  we  thus  sad  ?  why  do  we 
so  eagerly  seek  each  other  ?  All  that  Philetas  has  told  us 
is  true.  The  boy,  whom  he  saw  in  the  garden,  is  the  same 
who  appeared  to  our  parents  in  the  dream,  and  commanded 
that  we  should  follow  the  i)astoral  life.  How  is  it  possible 
to  catch  the  urchin  ?  He  is  little  and  will  escape  from  us. 
At  the  same  time,  who  can  escape  from  him?  He  has 
wings,  and  will  pursue  us.  "We  must  away  to  the  Nymphs 
and  implore  their  assistance.  And  yet  Pan  could  not  assist 
Philetas  when  in  love  with  Amaryllis.  "We  must  seek  the 
remedies  which  the  old  man  suggested — kisses  and  em- 
braces, and  lying  naked  upon  the  grass;  we  shall  feel  it 
very  cold,  but  we  will  bear  what  Phuetas  has  borne  before 
us.'    Thus  were  their  thoughts  employed  during  the  night. 
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Tile  nest  morning,  after  driving  their  flooka  to  pasture, 
they  for  the  iirst  time  kissed  each  other  upon  meeting,  and 
afterwards  mutually  emhraced. 

The  third  remedy  they  were  afraid  of;  the  lying  naked 
upon  the  grass  appeared  too  bold  a  step  for  a  maiden,  nay, 
even  for  a  jouthfid  goatherd.  Again,  therefore,  they  passed 
a  sleepless  night,  calling  to  mind  what  they  had  done, 
regretting  what  they  had  omitted.  "  We  kissed,"  said 
they,  "and  are  none  the  better;  we  emhraced,  and  have 
found  no  relief.  This  lying  side  by  side  roust  needs  be  the 
sole  remedy  for  love;  assuredly  it  will  prove  more  effica- 
cious than  the  kiss  and  the  embrace."  As  might  have  been 
expected,  their  dreams  were  akin  to  their  daily  thoughts. 
In  sleep  they  kissed  and  they  embraced ;  in  sleep  they  did 
that  which  they  had  omitted  to  do  during  the  day.  Next 
morning  they  arose  more  than  ever  infliimed  with  passion, 
and  hissed*  along  their  flacks,  all  the  while  in  anticipation  of 
the  kiss.  They  came  in  sight  of  one  anotlier,  their  faces 
mutually  beaming  with  delight.  Again  there  was  repeated 
the  kisB  and  the  embrace ;  the  remaining  remedy  was  still 
untried,  Dapbnis  being  unwiDing  to  propose  it,  and  Chloe 
feeling  the  like  hesitation.  Chance  came  to  their  aid.  They 
were  sitting  beside  each  other  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree: 
having  once  tasted  the  luxury  of  a  kiss,  they  were  insatiable 
of  its  delight ;  they  entwined  one  another  in  their  arms, 
and  so  drew  their  bodies  into  closer  contact.  Daphnis,  in 
the  course  of  this  embrace,  straining  Chloe  more  tightly 
to  hia  bosom,  she  falls  upon  her  side,  and  he  falls  with 
her,  and  thus  acting  out  the  image  of  their  dreams,  they 
long  lay  locked  in  each  other's  arras.  Their  innocence 
knew  nothing  beyond  this ;  they  imagined  that  love  had 
nothing  farther  to  bestow ;  so  after  fruitlessly  passing  the 
greater  portion  of  the  day  in  this  manner,  they  separated, 
and  drove  home  their  flocks,  loathing  the  approach  of  nig:ht. 
They  might,  perhaps,  on  a  future  occasion  have  become 
greater  adepts  in  the  mysteries  of  love,  had  not  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance  spread  tumult  and  confusion  through- 
out their  neighbourhood. 


L 


OdfB.  ii.  31 G. 
"  Then  hUung  them  tloDg  he  drove  hia  BocIb,"— Cowpar. 
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Some  rich  young  men  of  Methymna,  who  had  formed 
a  pleasure  party  for  passing  the  vintage-season  out  of  town, 
launched  a  small  vessel,  employing  their  servants  as  rowers, 
and  shaped  their  course  towards  the  fields  of  Mitylene, 
which  lie  near  the  sea-coast.  They  knew  that  there  was 
an  excellent  harbour  for  them,  with  every  thing  adapt-ed 
for  their  accommodation,  as  the  shore  was  adorned  with 
handsome  houses,  with  baths,  with  gardens,  and  with 
groves,  some  of  which  were  the  productions  of  nature,  and 
some  of  art. 

Here  the  party  arrived,  and  drew  their  boat  into  a  safe 
place,  after  which  they  committed  no  acts  of  mischief,  but 
amused  themselves  in  various  ways,  with  rod  and  line 
angling  for  rock-fish,  which  were  found  under  the  different 
promontories,  or  hunting  the  hares,  which,  terrified  by  the 
noise  of  the  grape  gatherers,  had  fled  towards  the  shore, 
and  capturing  them  by  means  of  dogs  and  nets.  Part  of 
their  amusement  also  was  to  set  snares  for  birds:  many 
wild  ducks,  wild  geese  and  bustards  were  caught,  so  that 
their  sport  supplied  their  table  in  a  great  measure;  and 
whatever  addition  they  wanted  was  easily  procured  from 
the  labourers  in  the  fields,  who  were  paid  more  than  its 
worth  for  everything  which  they  supplied.  Their  chief 
inconvenience  was  want  of  bread  and  wine,  and  a  good 
lodging  at  night ;  for  as  it  was  late  in  the  autumn,  they  did 
not  think  it  safe  to  sleep  on  board  their  boat,  but  in  appre- 
hension of  storms,  usual  at  this  season,  were  wont  to 
draw  it  up  on  shore. 

It  so  happened  that  a  countryman  had  broken  the  old 
rope  to  which  the  stone  was  suspended  for  crushing  his 
grapes  after  they  had  been  trodden  in  the  wine-press,  and 
being  in  want  of  another  to  supply  its  place,  nad  come 
clandestinely  down  to  the  sea-shore,  and  taking  the  cable 
from  the  boat,  which  was  left  without  any  one  to  watch  it, 
had  quietly  conveyed  it  home  to  supply  his  need.  The  young 
MethymneBans,  in  the  morning,  made  inquiries  after  their 
rope ;  but  as  no  one  confessed  the  theft,  after  venting  their 
reproaches  on  this  breach  of  hospitality,  they  launched 
their  boat,  and  left  that  part  of  the  coast.  After  sailing 
rather  more  than  a  league,  they  landed  on  the  estate  where 
Daphnis  and  CWoe  dwelt.    It  appeared  to  them  to  be  a 
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good  country  for  hare-huntiiig.  Having  no  rope  to  serve 
as  a  cable,  they  twiated  some  viDe-branches  as  a  substi- 
tute, and  tied  the  head  of  their  boat  to  the  shore;  then 
let  loose  the  doga  to  scent  about  in  the  places  most 
likely  for  game,  and  fiied  their  nets.  The  cir  of  the 
hounds,  running  hither  and  thither,  frightened  the  goats, 
which  fled  from  the  mountains  down  to  the  sea -shore,  where 
some  of  the  boldest  of  the  flock,  finding  no  food  upon  the 
coast,  approached  the  boat  and  gnawed  the  branches  which 
were  fastened  as  a  cable. 

At  the  same  moment  a  swell  set  in,  owing  to  tbe  breezes 
blowing  from  the  mountains.  The  motion  of  the  wavea 
began  to  carry  ofi'  the  boat,  and,  at  iength,  bore  it  out  to  sea. 
The  Methymoajans  saw  the  accident :  some  of  them  ran 
in  great  haste  down  to  the  shore ;  others  hastened  to  call  the 
dogs  together:  and  all  of  them  cried  out  for  assistance,  in 
hopes  of  assembling  the  labourers  from  the  neighbouring 
fields.  It  was  all  of  no  avail,  for  the  wind  increased,  and 
the  boat  was  driven  down  the  current.  When  the  MethyTJi- 
Dffians  found  themselves  thus  deprived  of  it,  and  of  the  con- 
siderable property  which  it  contnined,  they  inquired  for  the 
goat-herd,  and  finding  him  to  be  Daphnis,  they  beat  him 
severely  and  stripped  him.  One  of  them  took  a  dog-leaah, 
and  bending  Daphnis'  arms  behind  his  back,  was  preparing 
to  bind  him.  Poor  Daphnis,  smarting  with  his  beating,  roared 
out  for  assistance :  he  called  upon  all  his  neighbours,  but  upon 
Lamon  and  Dryaa  in  particular.  The  old  men  took  his  part 
stoutly;  the  toils  of  husbandry  had  made  them  hard  handed; 
they  demanded  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  agreeably  to 
the  rules  of  justice.  The  neighbours,  who  had  now  reached 
the  spot,  backed  them  in  their  demand,  and  appointed  Phile- 
tas  umpire  in  the  business.  He  was  the  oldest  man  present, 
and  was  celebrated  among  the  vUlagers  for  tbe  equity  of 
his  decisions.     The  charge  of  the  Methymnaeans  was  made 

Elainly  and  with  conciseness  suitable  to  the  rustic  judge 
efore  whom  they  pleaded.  "We  came  here,"  said  they, 
"to  hunt,  and  fastened  our  boot  to  the  shore  with  some 
vine-branches,  while  we  roamed  about  with  our  dogs  iu 
search  of  game.  In  the  meantime,  this  young  man's  goats 
came  down  to  the  coast  and  ate  the  fastening  of  oup 
boat,   which    has   proved   the  loss  of  it.      Tou  yourself, 
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saw  it  driven  out  to  sea,  and  what  valuables  think  joa 
it  had  on  board  ?  "Why,  store  of  clothes  and  of  dog-gear, 
and  of  money — money  enough  to  have  purchased  all  these 
j&elds  around  us.  In  return  for  what  we  have  lost,  we  have 
surely  a  right  to  carry  off  this  heedless  goatherd,  wbo^ 
sailor-fashion,  chooses  to  pasture  his  goats  on  the  sea- 
coast." 

This  was  what  the  Methymnseans  alleged.  Daphnis  was 
in  sore  plight  from  the  blows  which  he  had  received ;  but 
seeing  Chloe  among  the  crowd,  he  rose  superior  to  his  pain, 
and  spoke  as  follows  :•— 

"  I  am,  and  always  have  been  very  careful  of  my  herds. 
What  neighbour  can  say  that  a  goat  of  mine  ever  browsed 
upon  his  garden,  or  devoured  any  of  his  sprouting  vines  ? 
It  is  these  sportsmen  who  are  themselves  to  blame,  for  hav- 
ing dogs  so  badly  broken  as  to  run  wildly  about  making 
8uc|i  a  barking,  and  like  so  many  wolves  driving  my  sheep 
from  hill  and  dale  down  to  the  sea.  The  poor  brutes  eat  the 
vine  branches ;  no  wonder,  for  they  could  find  no  grass,  nor 
shrubs,  nor  thyme  upon  the  sands.  The  sea  and  the  winds 
destroyed  the*  boat ;  let  the  storm  bear  the  blame  and  not 
my  goats.  They  say,  that  they  had  left  their  clothes  and 
money  on  board : — who,  in  his  senses,  can  believe  that  a 
boat  freighted  with  so  much  wealth,  was  intrusted  to  a  vine 
branch  for  its  cable  ?  " 

Daphnis  said  no  more,  but  burst  into  tears,  which  moved 
all  his  countrjnnen  with  compassion.  Philetas,  the  judge, 
swore  by  Pan  and  the  Nymphs,  that  neither  Daphnis  nor 
his  goats  were  in  fault ;  that  only  the  sea  and  the  winds 
could  be  accused,  and  that  they  were  not  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion. This  decision  had  no  effect  on  the  Methymnaeans, 
who  flew  into  a  rage,  and  seizing  Daphnis,  were  preparing 
to  bind  him.  The  villagers  irritated  at  such  behaviour,  fell 
upon  them  as  thick  as  starlings  or  rooks,  and  rescued  Daph- 
nis, who  now  began  to  fight  in  his  own  defence.  In  a  very 
short  time  the  Mitylenseans,  by  dint  of  their  clubs,  put  the 
strangers  to  flight,  and  did  not  desist  from  the  pursuit,  till 
they  had  driven  them  into  a  different  quarter  of  the  island. 

While  they  were  engaged  in  the  pursuit,  Chloe  led  Dapu- 
nis  gently  by  the  hand  to  the  grotto  of  the  Nymphs  ;  thei*» 
she  washed  the  blood  from  his  face  and  nostrils,  and  taking 
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aelice  of  bread  and  cheese  from  her  scrip,  gave  it  him  to  eat. 
After  she  had  thus  retreshed  him,  she  impressed  a,  honeyed 
kisa  with  her  tender  lips. 

So  near  was  Dapiinis  getting  into  serious  trouble ;  but  the 
affair  did  not  end  here.  The  Metbymnieana  reached  their  . 
own  city  with  much  pain  and  difficulty;  for  instead  of  sail-  | 
ing  they  bad  to  travel  on  foot,  and  instead  of  every  lusury, 
and  convenience,  they  had  nothing  but  bruises  and  wouods 
for  their  comfort.  Immediately  upon  their  arrival  at  home, 
they  called  an  assembly  of  their  fellow  townsmen,  and  in-  i 
treated  them  to  take  up  arms  to  avenge  their  cause,  which 
they  represented  in  their  own  way,  altogether  concealing 
the  real  trnth  of  the  matter,  for  fear  of  being  lauglied  at  for 
having  been  so  soundly  beaten  by  a  few  shepherds.  They 
accused  the  people  of  Mitylene  of  having  seized  their  boat, 
as  if  it  belonfjed  to  an  enemy,  and  of  plundering  it  of  all  iti 
contents.  Their  wouuds,  which  they  eshibited,  gained 
them  belief  among  their  countrymen,  who  resolved  to  avenge 
the  cause  of  the  young  men,  and  more  particularly  as 
they  belonged  to  the  first  families  in  the  place.  Accord- 
ingly they  resolved  to  begin  the  war  without  the  usual  forms 
of  proclamation,  and  ordered  their  naval  commander  to 
launch  ten  vessels  immediately,  and  ravage  the  coasts  of  the 
enemy.  As  the  winter  was  coming  on  they  did  not  think  it 
safe  to  hazard  a  larger  fleet. 

Early  the  very  next  day  he  put  to  sea ;  and  employing  his 
soldiers  aa  rowers,  steered  his  course  to  the  shores  of  Mity- 
lene. Here  he  seized  numbers  of  cattle,  a  great  quantity  of 
corn  and  wine,  (the  vintage  being  lately  ended,)  together 
with  the  labourers  who  were  stOl  at  work  there.  Thus 
plundering  as  they  went,  they  landed  at  last  on  the  estate 
where  Daphnis  and  Chloe  resided,  and  carried  off  whatever 
came  to  band.  Daphnis  was  not  then  tending  his  goats, 
but  had  gone  to  the  wood,  to  cut  green  branches  for  the 
winter  fodder  of  his  kids.  Looking  down  from  the  wot 
he  saw  these  ravages ;  and  immediately  hid  himself  in 
hollow  of  a  decayed  beech  tree.  Chloe  happened  to  be  with  J 
the  flocks ;  she  fled  in  affright  to  the  grotto  of  the  Nymphs:  ^_ 
and  the  invaders  pursued  her.  Here  she  intreated  them,  if 
they  had  any  respect  to  the  deities  of  the  place,  to  spare  her 
and  her  flocks ;  but  her  prayers  were  of  no  avail  i  for  the 
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ravagers,  after  offering  many  insults  to  the  statues  of  the 
jSToddesses,  drove  off  the  flocks,  and  hurried  Chloe  along  with 
them,  as  if  she  had  been  one  of  her  own  goats  or  sheep, 
striking  her  ever  and  anon  with  vine  twigs. 

Their  vessels  being  now  filled  with  plunder  of  all  kinds, 
the  Methymnaeans  thought  it  advisable  not  to  prosecute 
their  voyage  farther,  but  to  return  home,  more  especially  as 
they  were  apprehensive  of  the  winter  storms,  and  of  an 
attack  from  the  inhabitants.  Accordingly  they  put  about ; 
but,  as  there  was  no  wind,  they  had  to  labour  at  their  oars. 

Daphnis,  (when  all  was  quiet)  came  down  to  the  plain, 
the  usual  place  for  pasturing  their  flocks,  but  not  a  goat,  nor 
a  sheep  was  to  be  seen,  nor  was  Chloe  herself  there :  when 
he  saw  the  whole  place  deserted,  and  found  Chloe's  pipe 
thrown  upon  the  ground,  he  burst  into  loud  and  bitter 
lamentations : — he  ran  to  the  beech  tree,  which  bad  been 
their  usual  seat,  and  then  to  the  ocean,  to  try  if  he  could 
descry  her,  he  searched  for  her  in  the  grotto,  wbither 
she  had  fled,  and  whence  she  had  been  dragged  away.  Here, 
at  last,  he  threw  himself  on  the  ground  in  despair,  and  ex- 
claimed against  the  Nymphs,  as  the  deserters  of  his  Chloe. 

"  Chloe  has  been  torn  away  from  you,  ye  Nymphs,  and 
yet  ye  could  endure  to  see  it !  she  who  has  woven  so  many 
garlands  for  you,  who  has  poured  so  many  libations  of  new 
milk  to  you,  and  whose  pipe  is  here  suspended  as  an  offering 
to  you !  Never  did  a  wolf  carry  off  a  single  goat  of  mine, 
but  marauders  have  now  carried  away  all  my  flock,  and  their 
mistress  with  them. — My  goats  will  be  flayed,  my  sheep  will 
be  sacrificed,  and  my  Chloe  will  henceforth  be  confined 
witbin  a  city !  how  snail  I  venture  to  return  to  my  father 
and  mother  without  my  goats,  and  without  my  Chloe  ? — 
I,  who  shall  appear  a  deserter  of  my  charge !  I  have  no 
more  flocks  to  tend,  so  here  will  I  lie,  till  death  take  me, 
or  the  enemy  again  lay  hold  of  me.  Ah !  my  Chloe,  do  you 
share  in  my  sufferings  ? — do  you  still  remember  these 
plains,  these  Nymphs  and  me ;  or  are  you  consoled  by  having 
the  sheep  and  goats  for  your  companions  in  captivity  ?  " 

Thus  did  Daphnis  vent  his  grief,  till  weary  with  weeping 
and  lamenting  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  While  slumbering, 
the  three  Nymphs  appeared  to  stand  before  him ;  thej  were 
tall  and  beautiml,  half-naked  and  without  sandals;  their  hair 
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flowed  loose  over  their  shoulders,  and  indeed  in  every 
respect  they  resembled  their  statues  in  the  grotto.  At  lirat 
they  shewed  signs  of  commiseration  for  Daphnis,  and, 
presently,  the  eldest  of  them  addressed  him  in  these  con- 
solatory words ; — 

"  Do  not  aeeuse  us,  Daphnis ;  Cliloe  ia  an  object  of 
deeper  anxiety  to  ua,  than  slie  is  even  to  yourself.  We  had 
compassion  on  her  when  she  was  an  infant ;  when  she  wa.s 
eiposed  in  this  grot,  we  adopted  her  and  bred  her  up.  Siie 
is  not  Lamon'a  daughter,  nor  dLnnfild  hd 

any  part  belong  to  her.     Wh        athtmbenp 
vioing  for  her  safety,  so  that     h      h  11  n  t  b     tak       to 
Methymne  as  a  slave,  nor  he  n  mb      d  a     n     th      pi 
We  have  intreated  Pan,    (wh  tat         t     d     b  n    th 

yonder  pine,  and  whom  you  h  h       u    d       n  w  th 

a  bunch  of  flowers)  to  come  f    w    d  as  Chi  h  n  p    n, 

for  he  is  more  used  to  wari'are  than  we  are,  and  has  often 
quitted  his  rural  groves  to  join  in  the  din  of  battle.  He  is 
on  Chloe's  side,  and  he  will  be  found  no  despicable  enemy 
by  the  Methjranaiaiia.  Be  not  uneasy  then,  nor  perplex 
yourself;  arise,  shew  yourself  to  Lamon  and  Myrtaje,  who 
have  thrown  themselves  on  the  earth  in  despair,  under 
the  idea  that  yon  too  are  carried  off  by  the  enemy.  To- 
morrow Chloe  and  her  flocks  shall  return,  when  you  shall 
tend  them  together,  and  together  shall  play  upon  your  pipe. 
— Leave  your  future  fates  to  the  care  of  Love." 

After  these  words  and  vision  in  his  dream,  Dapbnis 
sprang  up,  and,  while  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears, 
partly  of  grief  and  partly  of  joy,  he  paid  his  adorations  to 
the  statues  of  the  Nymphs,  and  vowed,  that  upon  Chioe'a 
safe  return  he  would  sacrifice  a  she-goat  (the  best  of  his 
herd)  to  the  protecting  goddesses.  Then  he  hastened  to 
the  pine,  beneath  whose  shade  stood  the  statue  of  Pan. 
The  legs  of  the  rural  god  were  those  of  the  goat,  and  he 
had  a  homed  forehead ;  in  one  hand  he  held  a  pipe,  with 
the  other  he  grasped  a  goat,  which  was  in  the  attitude  of 
bounding.  Daphnis  adored  his  statue  likewise,  prayed  in 
behalf  of  Chloe,  and  vowed  to  sacrifice  a  he-goat  lor  her 
safety.  Scarcely  could  he  cease  from  his  tears  and  in- 
treaties  by  sun-set,  when  taking  up  the  green  fodder 
which  be  had  been  cutting,  he  returned  to  his  home,  where 
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his  presence  dispelled  Lamon's  grief  and  filled  him  with  joj. 
After  taking  some  refreshment  he  retired  to  rest ;  but  lus 
sleep  was  not  even  then  without  tears.  In  his  slumbers  he 
poured  forth  prayers  to  the  Nymphs  to  bless  him  with 
another  vision,  and  sighed  for  the  return  of  day,  when  his 
Cbloe  was  to  be  restored. — Of  all  nights  this  appeared  to 
him  the  longest. — ^During  its  continuance  the  following 
events  took  place : — 

When  the  Methymnsean  commander  had  rowed  somewhat 
more  than  a  mile,  he  wished  to  afford  his  men  some  rest, 
wearied  as  they  were  with  their  past  exertions.  At  length 
he  espied  a  promontory,  which  projected  into  the  sea  in  a 
semicurcular  form,  affording  a  harbour  more  calm  and  secure 
than  even  a  regular  port.  Here  he  anchored  his  fleet,  keep- 
ing his  vessels  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  that  they  might 
not  be  exposed  to  any  attack  from  the  inhabitants,  while  his 
men  indulged  themselves  at  their  ease  and  in  all  security. 
The  crews  having  plenty  of  all  manner  of  provision  among 
their  plunder,  eat  and  drank  and  gave  themselves  up  to  joy, 
as  if  tney  had  been  celebrating  a  festival  for  victory.  The 
day  was  closing ;  and  their  merriment  was  being  prolonged 
to  night,  when  suddenly  all  the  earth  appeared  in  a  blaze ; 
and  the  dash  of  oars  was  heard,  as  if  a  mighty  fleet  were 
approaching.*  They  called  upon  their  commander  to  arm 
himself:  they  shouted  to  each  other ;  some  fancied  that  they 
were  wounded ;  others  that  they  saw  the  bodies  of  the  slain 
before  their  eyes.  It  appeared  like  a  night  engagement 
against  an  invisible  enemy. 

A  day  of  greater  terror  succeeded  to  the  darkness.  The 
goats  belonging  to  Daphnis,  appeared  with  branches  full  of 
ivy  berries  on  their  horns :  the  rams  and  ewes,  which  had 
been  taken  with  Chloe,  instead  of  bleating,  howled  like 
wolves.  Their  mistress  was  seen  to  have  a  garland  of  pine- 
leaves  round  her  head.     The  sea  also  had  its  marvels.    The 

* "  ^6(5og  Bk  iratji  pap(3dpoiQ  -Trapfjv 

yvw/iJjC  airoa(j>a\ei(nv, 

****** 

eu9vQ  H  KutTTriQ  poOiddoQ  ^vv£fi(5o\y 
I'jraiaav  tiXfiTjv  j3puxioi;  kx  KeXevfffiaroQ.** 

^sch.  Persse,  391. 

For  the  good  service  done  by  Pan  to  the  Athenians  at  Marathon,  he 

was  rewarded  with  a  temple. — Herod.  vL  405. 
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incIiorB  stuck  fuat  in  the  mud,  and  could  not  be  drarni  up ; 
when  the  men  dipped  their  oftrs  in  order  to  row,  they  were 
shattered  in  pieces.  The  dolphins  leaped  from  the  sea,  and 
Tilth  their  tails  broke  the  planks  of  the  vesaela.  From  the 
top  of  the  rock  behind  the  promontory  the  sound  of  a  pipe 
waa  heard:  but  it  did  not,  like  the  pipe,  delight  the  ear 
with  dulcet  sounds,  but  terrified  like  the  harsh  blast  of  a 
trumpet.  The  men  of  Methymna  were  confounded :  they 
seized  their  arms,  and  called  out  to  their  enemies  who  were 
invisible ;  they  prayed  for  the  return  of  night,  which  might 
bring  a  truce  to  their  terrors. 

To  all  those  who  were  capable  of  reflection,  it  was  evident, 
that  these  phantasms  and  sounds  proceeded  from  Pan,  who 
must  have  coaeeived  some  cause  of  indignation  against  them ; 
but  what  the  cause  could  be,  they  were  at  a  loss  to  conjec- 
ture, for  they  had  not  plundered  any  thing  which  was  sacred 
to  the  god.  About  the  middle  of  the  day  their  commander 
(not  without  the  intervention  of  the  god)  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep,  when  Pan  appeared  to  him  and  addressed  him  thus: 

"  O  most  abandoned,  most  impious  of  men,  to  what 
lengths  has  your  madness  driven  you !  The  fields,  which  are 
dear  to  me,  ye  have  filled  with  the  tumults  of  war :  the  herds 
and  the  flocks,  which  were  my  peculiar  care,  ye  have  taken 
M  plunder.  Ye  have  dragRed  a  virgin  from  the  altar,  whom 
Cupid  had  reserved  in  order  to  adorn  a  Tale  of  Love.  To 
regarded  not  the  Nymphs,  who  beheld  your  deeds,  nor  even 
me  the  mighty  Pan.  Never  ahalt  ye  reach  Methymna, 
saUing  with  these  spoils,  nor  shaU  yourselves  escape  the 
terrora  of  the  pipe  which  has  thus  confounded  you.  TJnleBs 
ye  immediately  give  back  Obtoe  to  the  Nymphs,  and  restore 
her  goats  and  sheep,  I  will  submerge  you  and  ye  shall 
become  food  for  fishes.  Bestir  yourselves,  therefore,  land 
both  her  and  them,  I  will  guide  your  course  by  sea,  and  her'a 
by  land." 

Bryaiis  (for  such  was  the  commander's  name)  awoke  from 
his  dream,  and  immediately  ordered  the  captain  of  every 
vessel  to  search  among  his  prisoners  for  Chloe.  Thev  soon 
found  her,  for  she  was  sitting  still  crowned  with  pine-leaves, 
iind  brought  her  before  him.  Bryaxis  regarded  the  orna- 
ment on  her  head  as  a  proof  and  cunflrmation  of  what  he 
had  seen  in  the  vision,  and  without  delav  took  her  on  board 
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his  own  vessel,*  and  conveyed  her  safe  to  the  shore.  No 
sooner  liad  she  landed  than  the  sound  of  the  pipe  was  again 
heard  from  the  rock :  but  it  was  no  longer  dreadful  like  the 
blast  of  the  war  trumpet :  on  the  contrary  it  was  sweet  and 
pastoral  in  tone,  as  when  the  shepherd  is  leading  out  his 
flock  to  feed.  The  sheep  ran  down  the  gangway ,t  without 
their  homy  hoofs  slipping.  The  goats,  used  to  steep  places, 
proceeded  still  more  venturesomely.  Upon  reaching  the  shore 
the  flocks  formed  themselves  in  a  ring  around  Chloe,  like  a 
company  of  dancers,  skipping  and  bleating  and  exhibiting 
every  symptom  of  joy ;  wrdle  the  sheep  and  goats  and  oxen 
belonging  to  the  other  shepherds  remained  quiet  in  the  holds 
of  the  vessels,  as  if  knowing  that  the  pipe,  which  sounded, 
was  not  intended  to  summon  them.  While  every  one  was 
struck  with  astonishment,  and  celebrated  the  power  of  Pan, 
still  stranger  sights  appeared  both  by  sea  and  land. 

Before  the  crews  had  time  to  heave  their  anchors,  the 
ships  of  themselves  began  to  make  sail,  and  a  dolphin,  which 
leaped  and  played  on  the  waves,  swam  before  the  admiral's 
ship  as  guide.  On  the  other  hand  Chloe's  goats  and  sheep 
were  led  by  most  ravishing  music  of  the  pipe,  which  con- 
tinued its  notes,  though  the  player  was  invisible :  sheep  and 
goats  continued  to  graze  and  pace  gently  onward  listening 
with  delight  to  the  melody. 

It  was  the  time  of  evening-pasture,  when  Daphnis  from 
the  summit  of  a  rock  espied  his  Chloe  and  her  flocks.  O  Pan ! 
O  ye  Nymphs  !  he  shouted  in  rapture,  and  hurrying  down 
into  the  plain  threw  himself  into  Chloe' s  arms,  fainted,  and 
fell  to  the  ground.  The  kisses  and  soothing  embraces  of 
the  maiden  with  some  difficulty  restored  him  to  his  senses, 
after  which  he  proceeded  to  their  favourite  beech-tree,  under 
the  shade  of  which  he  sat  down,  and  inquired  how  Chloe 
had  escaped  from  so  many  enemies.  She  related  everything 
which  had  happened — ^the  appearance  of  the  ivy  around  the 
goats'  horns — the  wolfish  howling  of  the  sheep — ^the  pine 
garland  encircling  her  own  temples — the  blaze  of  fire  on  the 
land — ^the  unwonted  noise  at  sea — the  two  discordant  notes 
of  the  pipe — that  of  war  and  that  of  peace — the  terrors  of 
the  night — and  lastly,  how  the  melody  guided  her  hither, 

*  tir  avr/}t  riig  vavpxt^og,  literally,  in  the  admiraL 
t  Kara  ri/f  a;ro,do(^,oay. 
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through  fields  and  over  plains  to  which  she  was  a  stranger. 
TJpon  hearing  this,  Daphnis  recognized  the  Tiaion  of  the 
Nymphs,  and  the  influence  of  Pan,  and  in  his  turn,  he  gave 
Cnloe  an  account  of  all  which  he  had  seen  and  heard.  He 
iaformed  her  how  when  ready  to  destroy  himaelf,  he  hod 
been  preserved  through  the  intervention  of  the  Nymphs.        I 

He  then  sent  Chloe  to  aummon  Dryaa  and  Lamon  with  I 
their  aervants  and  to  desire  tbem  to  bring  every  requisite  ] 
for  a  aacriiice,  while  he  in  the  mean  time  took  the  choicest 
of  his  she-goats,  crowned  it  with  ivy  (just  as  it  had  appeared 
to  the  enemy  on  board  of  ahip)  poured  luilk  between  its 
horns,  and  sacrificed  it  to  the  Nymphs.  Tlien  he  hung  it  up 
and  flayed  it,  and  suspended  its  skin  as  an  oSering  to  them. 

Chloe  now  arrived  with  Lamoa  and  the  servants.  A  fire 
waa  immediately  kindled,  upon  which  part  of  thegoat'a  flesh 
was  boiled  and  part  of  it  roasted.  Daplinis  oflered  the  flret 
portions  to  the  Nymphs,  and  poured  out  to  them  a  libation 
of  new  must ;  be  ttien  piled  some  leaves  into  the  form 
of  couches,  reclined  at  hia  ease  upon  one  of  them,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  good  cheer  and  mirth  :  but  at  the  same  time 
kept  a  watchful  eye  on  his  sheep  for  fear  a  wolf  should 
efiect  what  the  enemy  had  been  foiled  in  doing.  After  this 
the  party  sang  the  praises  of  the  Nymphs  in  songs,  which 
had  Deen  indited  by  the  shepherds  of  by-gone  days.  They 
alupt  in  the  field  that  night,  and  in  the  morning  remembered 
Pan.  The  leader  of  the  goats  was  selected  from  the  herd; 
a  chaplet  of  pine-leaves  was  bound  round  hia  horns,  and  be 
waa  led  to  the  statue,  which  stood  beneath  the  pine ;  when 
after  pouring  over  him  a  libation  of  wine*,  carefully  avoid- 
ing all  ominous  expressions,  the  victim  was  slain,  suspended, 
and  flayed.  The  nesh,  part  of  which  was  roasted  and  part 
boiled,  was  spread  out  upon  some  dry  leaves  in  the  meadow. 
The  skin  with  the  horns  was  hung  up  on  the  tree  hard  by 
the  statue  of  the  god — a  pastoral  offering  to  a  pastoral 
deity,     A  first  portion  also  of  the  flesh  waa  ofiered,  and 

*  tifijIiovnTii:.   Eapecinl  care  vns  tiikon  during  it  sacriSce,  that 
iniiuspicioaB  or  frivolons  words  were  uttered  by  ftoy  of  the  bystaDden ; ' 
hence  the  admeuitions   of    the   pneit,—cip!iiuiTi,  ilipquia,    irtyarl,  J 
and  othi^fs;  for  improper  eipresaiona  wert'-J 


thought  not  only  to  polluta  tha  saiin 


.0  be  uulucky  omens.  | 
Hot.  iii  Od.  z 
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libations  poured  to  him  from  the  largest  goblet.     Chloe 
sang ;  while  Daphnis  piped. 

Having  discharged  their  religious  rites,  they  were 
reclining  on  the  grass  and  feasting,  when  Philetas  the 
herdsman  accidentally  came  by,  bringing  with  him  some 
garlands,  and  vine-branches,  laden  with  their  clusters,  as 
offerings  to  Pan.  Tityrus,  his  youngest  son,  a  golden- 
haired,  blue-eyed,  fair  and  sportive  boy  followed  him.  At 
the  sight  of  Philetas,  Daphnis  and  Chloe  sprang  from  their 
grassy  couch,  assisted  in  crowning  Pan,  and  in  suspending 
the  clusters  to  the  tree,  and  then  made  Philetas  seat  himself 
by  them,  and  join  in  their  carousal.  Very  soon,  as  old 
men  do  when  their  clay  is  moistened,*  they  began  to  talk  of 
their  youthful  adventures,  of  the  flocks  which  they  had  fed, 
of  incursions  of  marauders,  which  they  had  escaped  in  the 
days  when  they  were  young.  One  prided  himself  on  having 
slain  a  wolf :  another  boasted,  that  in  piping  he  was  second 
to  Pan  alone. — This  was  the  boast  of  Philetas. 

Daphnis  and  Chloe  used  urgent  entreaties  that  he  would 
teach  them  the  art,  and  that  he  would  play  on  the  pipe  at 
the  festival  of  that  deity,  who  delights  in  its  melody.  The 
old  man  complained  that  age  had  shortened  his  powers  of 
breath,  but  complied  with  their  request,  and  took  up  the 
pipe  of  Daphnis.  It  was  a  pipe  too  small  to  do  justice  to 
so  great  an  art ;  being  suited  only  for  a  boy.  Accordingly 
he  despatched  Tityrus  to  bring  his  own  pipe  from  the  cot- 
tage, which  was  rather  more  than  a  mile  off.  The  bov  threw 
aside  his  cloak,t  and  darted  off  like  a  young  fawn.  Lam  on, 
in  the  mean  time,  promised  to  amuse  them  with  the  legend 
of  the  Syrinx,J  (or  pipe)  which  he  had  heard  from  a  Sicilian 
shepherd,  who  received  a  he-goat  and  a  pipe  as  the  price  of 
his  song. 

"  This  pipe  was  not  formerly  what  it  is  now,  an  instru- 
nfliht  of  music  it  was  once  a  maiden  of  beautiful  form, 
and  melodious  voice.  She  fed  her  flocks,  she  sported  with 
the  Nymphs,  and  the  sound  of  her  voice  was  sweet  as  it  is 
now.  Pan  beheld  the  maiden  feeding  her  flocks,  disporting 
herselfi  and  singing.    He  approached  her,  and  endeavoured 

*  VTTOjScjSpey/zst/ot. 
I  See  the  legend  in  0\dd  Met  i.  689. 
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a  her  to  hia  will,  promising  her  as  an  enticement  that 
bU  her  ahe-goata  should  bear  two  kids  at  a  birth.  The 
maiden  laugbed  at  hia  suit,  and  replied  that  she  would  never 
think  of  accepting  as  a  lover,  one  who  was  neither  man  Dor 
goat,  but  a  compound  half  of  each, — Pan  was  preparing  to 
offer  violence :  the  maiden  fled  from  him,  and  when  weary 
with  running,  hid  heraelf  among  the  reeds  of  a  lake  and 
disappeared.  Her  pursuer  in  a  rag©  cut  the  reeds,  hut 
finding  no  damsel  there,  and  perceiving  what  had  taken  place, 
he  in  memory  of  her  formed  this  instrument.  Compactbg 
with  wai  unequal  reeda  in  order  to  shew  how  the  course  ot' 
their  love  had  not  run  smooth.* — Thus  she,  who  was  once 
a  beauteous  maiden,  is  now  a  musical  pipe  :  the  instrumeiit 
inheriting  her  name." 

"While  Philetaa  was  commending  Lamon'a  legend,  which, 
he  said,  was  more  pleasing  than  any  song,  Tityrus  appeared 
with  his  father's  pipe,  a  large  instrument  formed  of  the  largest 
reeds,  and  ornamented  with  brasa  over  the  junctures  of  the 
wai.  A  person  might  have  imagined  it  to  he  tlie  very  pipe 
whose  reeds  had  been  first  united  by  Pan.  Philetas  rose 
up,  placed  himself  upon  a  seat  in  an  erect  posture,  and 
began  to  try  whether  the  reeda  were  in  good  order:  he  found 
the  air  pass  through  them  freely,  and  then  with  as  much 
energy  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  prime  of  youth,  he  blew  a 
note  so  vigoroua  and  full,  that  it  appeared  like  a  band  of 
pipera  playing  in  concert.  By  degrees  he  moderated  the 
vehemence  of  his  tones,  and  turned  them  into  a  softer 
strain.  He  ran  through  all  the  variations  of  pastoral 
melody ;  he  played  the  tune,  which  the  osen  obey,  that 
which  attracts  the  goats,  that  in  which  the  sheep  delight. 
The  notes  for  the  sheep  were  sweet,  those  for  the  oien 
deep,  those  for  the  goats  were  shrill.  la  short,  his  single  pipe 
could  express  the  tones  of  every  pipe  which  is  played  upon. 

Those  present  lay  hstening  in  sdent  delight ;  when  Drjas 
rose  up,  and  desired  Philetaa  to  strike  up  the  Bacchanalian 
tune.     Philetas  obeyed,  and  Dryas  beganf  the  tibtage- 

•  dviaovg,  naff  Bri  xai  o  ipu^  uhodc  Qiirolc. 

+  "  La  Pantomime  est  le  premier  langnge  de  Vhomme ;  bIIb  est  coo- 

tune  de  toutes  lea  nations." — Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre. 
On  the  subject  o(  the  Pantooiimic  dsDce,  eommoD  to  Oreece  and 
Italy,  see  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Kam.  Antiq.  p.  713. 
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DAKCE,  in  which  he  represented  the  plucking  of  the  grapes, 
the  carrying  of  the  baskets, — the  treading  of  the  clusters, 
the  filling  of  the  casks,  and  the  drinking  of  the  new-made 
wine.  All  this  Drjas  imitated  so  closely  and  admirably 
in  his  pantomimic  dance,  that  the  spectator  might  fancy  the 
wines,  the  wine-press,  and  the  casks  to  be  actually  before 
him,  and  that  Dryas  was  drinking  in  reality. 

Each  of  the  three  old  men  had  now  severally  distinguished 
himself.  Dryas,  in  his  delight  gave  Daphnis  and  Chloe  a 
kiss,  who  immediately  sprang  from  their  seats,  and  began 
to  dance  a  ballet  representative  of  Lamon's  fable.  Daphnis 
assumed  the  character  of  Pan,  and  Chloe  that  of  Syrinx. 
While  he  endeavoured  to  entice  her  to  his  embraces,  she 
smiled  in  scorn  at  his  attempts.  He  pursued  her,  and 
ran  upon  his  tiptoes  in  imitation  of  the  cloven  feet  of  the 
god :  while  she  making  a  semblance  of  exhaustion,  at  last 
hid  herself  in  the  wood,  making  it  a  substitute  for  reedy  lake. 
Upon  losing  sight  of  her,  Daphnis  seizing  the  large  pipe  of 
Philetas,  breathed  into  it  a  mournful  strain  as  of  one  who 
loves;  then  a  love-sick  strain  as  of  one  who  pleads;  lastly  and 
recalling  strain,  as  of  one  who  seeks  her  whom  he  has  lost, 

Philetas  himself  was  astonished,  and  ran  and  embraced 
the  youth  and  kissed  him  :  and  with  a  prayer,  that  Daphnis 
might  transmit  the  pipe  to  as  worthy  a  successor,  bestowed 
it  on  him  as  a  gift.  The  youth  suspended  his  own  pipe  as 
an  offering  to  Pan,  kissed  Chloe  with  as  much  ardour  as  if 
she  had  really  been  lost  and  found  again,  and  led  his  flocks 
home  by  the  sound  of  his  new  instrument.  Chloe  also 
(as  night  was  coming  on)  conducted  her  sheep  homeward 
to  the  music  of  her  pipe.  The  goats  kept  close  by  the 
sheep,  as  Daphnis  kept  close  by  Chloe.  In  this  manner  did 
they  enjoy  each  other's  company,  till  night-fall,  when  they 
agreed  to  meet  earlier  at  the  pasture  the  next  morning,  an 
arrangement  which  they  punctually  fulfilled.  As  soon  as 
the  day  dawned,  they  were  in  the  fields.  They  paid  their 
adorations  to  the  Nymphs  first,  and  then  to  Pan,  afterwards 
retiring  from  their  devotions  to  their  seat  under  the  shade 
of  the  oak,  where  they  played  their  accustomed  melodies. 
They  interchanged  kisses  and  embraces,  and  lay  down  side- 
by-side,  but  this  was  all ;  then  rising,  they  bethought  them 
of  their  meal,  at  which  they  partook  of  milk  and  wine. 
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Bocommg  gradually  warmed  and  emboldened  W  all  this  ■ 
they  began  to  enter  into  an  amoroua  revelry,  and  to  sweap' J 
perpetual  affection  and  fidelity,     Daphnia  advanced  to  tbe^ 
aacred  pine,  and  called  Pan  to  witneaa,  that  he  would  nevM  H 
live  apart  from  his  Cbloe— no — not  for  the  apace  of  a  single 
day.     Chloe  entered  the  Grotto,  and  swore  by  the  NympnB, 
that  she  would  live  and  die  with  Dapbnis  :  and  in  the  sim- 
pUcity  of  her  heart,  upon  coming  out,  alie  required  that 
Uaphnia  should  bind  himseif  by  a  second  oath  ;  "  for,"  (aaid 
the  maidea)  "my  dear  Dapbnia,   Pan  himself,  by  whom 
you    swore,    ia    a  lover,  and  yet    unfaithfiil.      He  loved 
Pity  a,  he  loved  Syrinx,  and  yet  he  never  ceaaea  from  pestering 
the  Dryads  with  hia  addresses,  or  from  causing  annoyance    1 
to  the  Epimehan  !Nymphs,  the  guardians  of  our  herds.     He  I 
who  breaks  his  own  vowa  will  hardly  puniah  jou,  even  iTa 
you  should  attach  yourself  to  more  damsels  than  there  are    ■ 
reeds  intbis  pipe.     Come,  dearest  Daphnis,  you  muat  swear 
by  this  herd  and  by  the  she-goat,  which  nursed  you,  that, 
wbile  Chloe  is  faithful  to  you,  you  will  never  desert  her  ; 
on  the  other  hand  if  Chloe  ahould  ever  do  despite  to  you, 
and  to  the  Nymphs— fly  from  her — detest  her— kill  her, 
as  you  would  kill  a  wolf." 

Daphnis,  delighted  even  at  her  mistrust,  which  shewed 
the  warmth  of  her  affection,  placed  himself  in  the  midst 
of  his  herd,  and  taking  hold  oi  a  ahe-goat  with  one  hand, 
and  a  he-goat  with  the  other,  swore  to  be  true  to  Chloe, 
while  she  was  true  to  him ;  and  that  if  she  should  ever  prefer 
another  before  him,  he  would  put  an  end  not  to  her  but 
to  himself. 

Chloe  was  happy  : — for  she  believed  him  with  all  the  aim- 
plicity  of  a  girl,  and  of  a  shepherdess,  and  of  one  who 
thought  that  the  sheep  and  the  goats  were  the  fitting  and 
peculiar  deities  of  those  who  tended  them. 


Whkn  the  inhabitants  of  Mitylene  heard  of  the  descent 
made  by  the  ten  vessels,  and  had  been  informed  by  some 
coining  from  the  apot  of  the  plunder  which  had  been  carried 
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off,  they  were  of  opinion  that  such  an  injury  on  the  part  of 
the  MethymnsBans  was  insufferable,  and  immediately  raised 
a  force  of  three  thousand  infantry  and  five  hundred  cavahry, 
which  they  put  under  the  command  of  Hippasus  with  orders, 
that  he  should  lead  his  men  by  land,  and  not  embark  them 
on  board  of  ship,  as  a  voyage  in  the  winter  season  would  be 
dangerous. 

The  general  began  his  march,  but  he  did  not  lay  waste 
the  country  of  the  enemy,  nor  did  he  plunder  the  possessions 
of  the  husbandman,  or  of  the  shepherd,  thinking  such  petty 
warfare  suitable  to  a  captain  of  a  banditti,  rather  tlian  to 
the  leader  of  an  army.  He  hastened  his  march  in  order 
to  reach  the  gates  of  the  city  and  attack  the  inhabitants 
while  they  were  off  their  guard.  When  his  troops  ap- 
proached within  eleven  miles  of  the  city,  a  herald  came 
out  to  them  with  proposals  for  a  truce.  The  MethymnsBans 
had  discovered  from  the  prisoners,  that  the  citizens  of  Mity- 
lene  were  ignorant  of  the  beginning  of  the  affray,*  and  that 
the  insolence  of  their  own  young  men  had  drawn  upon  them 
the  vengeance  inflicted  by  the  herdsmen  and  shepherds. 
They  repented,  accordingly,  of  having  acted  precipitately 
rather  than  prudently  towards  a  neighbouring  city,  and  were 
desirous  to  restore  aU  their  plunder,  in  order  that  j&iendly 
intercourse  by  sea  and  land  might  be  restored.  Althou^a 
Hippasus  had  full  powers  given  him  of  acting  as  he  thought 
proper,  he  ordered  the  herald  to  proceed  to  Mitylene,  while 
he  pitched  his  camp  about  a  mile  from  the  enemy's  city, 
and  waited  for  the  answer  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  two 
days  a  messenger  arrived  with  orders  for  him  to  refrain  from 
any  act  of  hostility,  to  receive  the  restored  booty,  and  to 
return  home ;  for  since  the  declaration  of  peace  or  war  rested 
on  the  decision  of  the  people,  they  considered  peace  far 
preferable. 

Thus  did  the  war  between  Methymne  and  Mitylene  begin 
and  end  in  an  equally  unexpected  manner. 

Winter,  however,  was  more  formidable  to  Daphnis  and 
Chloe,  than  war  had  been.  On  a  sudden  heavy  falls  of  snow 
blocked  up  the  roads,,  and  shut  up  the  cottagers  within 
doors.    Impetuous  torrents  rushed  down  from  the  moun- 

*  The  reading  here  followed  is  that  of  Yilloisia. — vfigiJ^ovraQ  roh^ 
if*avi<TKovg, 
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t&ins,  the  ice  thiclcened,  the  trees*  seemed  as  though  theit 
branches  were  broken  down  beneath  the  weight  of  saow, 
and  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  had  disappeared  except  about 
the  brinks  of  fountains  and  the  borders  of  rivers. 

No  one  led  his  flocks  to  pasture,  or  even  ventured  to 
from  borne  ;  but  lighting  large  Area,  at  cock-crowing,  some  I 
employed  tberaaelves  in  twisting  ropes,  some  in  weaving! 
goats'  hair,  and  some  in  making  snares  and  nets  to  catca<1 
birds.  At  the  same  time  they  took  care  to  supply  the  osen  1 
In  their  stalls  with  chaff,  the  goats  and  sheep  in  their  1 
cotes  with  leaves,  and  the  hoga  in  their  styes  with  holm-  J 
berries  and  acoma.  I 

As  every  one  was  of  necessity  confined  within-door8,+ ■ 
most  of  the  labourers  and  ahepberds  were  glad  at  having  J 
an  interval  of  release  &om  tkeur  wonted  labours,  and  im.^ 
mediately  after  their  morning-meal  lay  dowji,  and  enjoyed 
a  lengthy  sleep,  winter  appearing  to  them  more  pleasaut 
than  the  summer,  the  autumn,  or  even  the  spring.  But 
Daphnis  and  Chloe  cherished  in  their  memory  the  pleasures, 
of  which  they  were  now  deprived, — their  kisses,  their  em- 
braces, and  their  happy  meals  together.  They  passed  nights 
of  aleeplessneas  and  sorrow,  and  looked  for  the  return  of 
spring  as  a  restoration  to  life  after  an  interval  of  death.  It 
was  painful  to  them,  if  chance  threw  in  their  way  a  scrip, 
from  which  they  had  eaten,  or  a  vessel  from  which  they  had 
drunk,  or  if  they  happened  to  cast  thefr  eyes  on  a  pipe,  now 
thrown  aside  with  neglect,  which  had  once  been  bestowed 
and  received  as  a  token  of  love.  Frequent  were  their  prayers 
to  the  Nymphs,  and  to  Pan,  to  deliver  them  from  their 
troubles,  and  once  more  to  let  the  sun  shine  upon  them  and 


-Hor.  L  Oiii.!. 
t  Compare  Vu;gil'9  descHptlou  uf  the  va;  of  pniielng  a  northsrV  I 

"  Ipsi  ID  defossia  apecubuB  secum  sub  aiti 
Otia  ogunt  teiT&,  congeetaaue  robora  toUaque 
Adeolvere  foaia  uliuoB,  igtuque  dedere. 
Hie  DDCtem  Indo  dnciint,  et  poBuIa  l»ti 

»  aorbU," 

Q.  iU.  3; 
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their  herds,  and  while  thus  engaged  they  also  endeavoured 
to  devise  some  scheme,  bj  which  they  might  obtain  a  sight 
of  one  another.  Chloe  was  quite  at  a  loss,  and  could  not 
contrive  any  plan,  successfully,  for  her  reputed  mother 
was  always  sitting  near  her,  teaching  her  to  card  wool 
and  to  turn  the  spindle,  and  touching  upon  the  subject  of 
marriage. 

Daphnis,  however,  had  greater  quickness  of  invention,  and 
more  leisure  than  the  maiden,  and  hit  upon  the  following 
scheme  for  getting  a  sight  of  Chloe.  Two  lofty  myrtle  trees 
and  an  ivy  grew  before  Dryas's  cottage,  and  ind.eed  under  the 
very  cottage  itself.  The  ivy  grew  between  the  myrtle  trees, 
throwing  out  on  either  side,  its  sprays  like  a  vine,  and 
forming  an  arbour  by  intermingling  its  leaves  with  theirs. 
The  berries  hung  down  in  thick  clusters,  and  were  as  large 
as  grapes.  Numbers  of  winter  birds  flocked  thither  from 
want  of  food  elsewhere ;  such  as  blackbirds,  thrushes,  wood- 

Eigeons,  starlings,  and  a  variety  of  others,  which  live  on 
erries.  Daphnis  filled  his  scrip  with  some  honeyed  cakes, 
and  quitted  his  home  under  pretence  of  going  to  catch  some 
of  these  birds.  To  remove  all  suspicion  of  his  real  design 
he  carried  with  him  plenty  of  birdlime  and  snares.  The  dis- 
tance was  little  more  than  a  mile,  but  the  frost  and  the  snow, 
which  had  not  yet  melted,  rendered  the  road  very  toilsome. 
To  LOVE,  however,  all  things  are  passable — fire,  and  water, 
and  even  Scythian  snows.  Having  soon  arrived  at  the 
cottage,  he  shook  the  snow  from  his  legs  and  feet,  set  the 
snares,  spread  the  birdlime,  and  seated  himself  in  the  arbour 
watching  the  birds,  but  thinking  of  Chloe.  So  many  were 
very  soon  caught,  that  he  had  abundance  of  occupation 
in  collecting  them  together,  kiQing  and  plucking  them, 
rih  the  mean  time,  not  a  man,  not  a  maiden,  not  even  a 
domestic  fowl  came  out  of  the  cottage :  the  whole  family 
were  shut  up  and  close  around  the  fire.  Daphnis  was  now 
utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and  thought  that  he  had  come 
at  an  unlucky  time.  He  determined  to  knock  at  the  door 
if  he  could  find  any  pretext,  and  began  to  consider  what 
would  appear  most  plausible.  "  What,  if  I  say  that  I  want  a 
light  to  kindle  our  fire  ?  they  will  reply  *  you  have  neigh- 
bours within  a  stone's  throw  of  your  cottage.'  What,  if  I 
request  something  to  eat  ? — *  your  scrip  is  full  of  victuals.' 
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What,  if  I  ask  for  some  wine  ?^'  you  have  but  lately  got  in 
the  vintage.'  What,  if  I  exclaim  that  a  wolf  haa  been  pureu- 
iug  me  ? — '  where  are  the  traces  of  hie  feet  ? '  What,  if  I  teh 
them  I  came  to  anare  birds  ? — '  why  not  go  home  again,  if 
you  have  had  sport  enough  ?  '  Shall  I  at  once  say  that  I 
hare  come  to  see  Chloe  ?  Ah !  who  will  venture  to  make 
Buch  a  hold  avowal  to  the  father  and  mother  of  the  mwden  ? 
My  pleas  will  be  all  exhausted  and  I  eball  be  reduced  to 
silence,  Since  none  of  theae  excuses  will  pasa  free  from 
Buapicion,  it  were  better  to  hold  my  tongue.  It  aeems 
decreed  by  the  Fatea  that  I  shall  not  see  my  Chloe  during 
the  winter;  I  must  wait  with  patience  until  the  spring." 

After  indulging  in  some  such  thoughts  as  these,  he  took 
up  hia  game,  and  was  preparing  to  depart,  when,  as  if  Love 
took  pity  on  him,  the  following  occurrence  happened. 

The  family  within  had  spre^  their  table :  the  meat  was 
portioned  out ;  a  slice  of  bread  waa  placed  for  each,  and  the 
goblet  was  ready  mixed.  One  of  the  sheep-dogs,  who  had 
watched  his  opportunity,  when  no  person  waa  observing 
him,  seized  a  piece  of  meat,  and  made  his  escape. 
Dryas  (for  the  stolen  meat  happened  to  be  his  portion) 
snatched  up  a  club,  and  pursued  the  thief,  following  him  up 
like  a  second  dog.  Daphnis  had  thrown  the  birds  over  hia 
ahoulder,  and  was  just  about  hurrying  away  when  Dryas 
espied  him.  At  the  sight  of  Daphnis  he  immediately  forgot 
both  meat  and  dog,  called  out  after  him,  "  Good  morrow,  my 
son !  "  ran  to  him,  embraced  him,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
led  him  into  the  houae.  When  the  lovers  saw  each  other, 
they  were  very  near  sinking  to  the  ground ;  however,  they 
continued  to  support  themselves,  while  they  saluted  and 
embraced:  indeed  their  embrace  acted  as  a  stay,  and  pre- 
vented them  from  falling. 

Having  thus  contrary  to  his  expectation  obtained  an 
interview  with  his  Chloe  and  a  kiss,  Daphnis  drew  nearer  to 
the  Are,  and  sat  down :  then  taking  the  woodpigeona  and 
thrushes  from  bis  shoulder  threw  them  upon  the  table, 
while  he  related  to  the  famUy  the  weariness  which  he  felt 
from  BO  long  and  tedious  a  confinement  at  home,  the  eager- 
ness with  which  he  set  out  in  pursuit  of  some  aport,  and  the 
manner  ui  which  he  caught  the  birds,  some  with  a  snare, 
some  with  birdlime,  when  they  came  in  search  of  the  myrtle 
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and  ivy  berries.  The  family  praised  his  activity,  and  com- 
pared him  to  "  Apollo  the  far- darting ; "  and  urged  him  to 
partake  of  what  the  dog  had  fi3rtunately  left ;  desiring  Chloe 
m  the  mean  time  to  pour  him  out  wherewithal  to  drink. 
She  cheerfully  complied  and  handed  the  goblet  to  all  the 
others  first,  last  of  all  to  Daphnis,  pretending  to  be  affronted 
with  him,  for  having  come  thither  and  intending  to  go 
away  without  asking  to  see  her :  nevertheless,  before  hold- 
ing the  beaker  out  to  him,  Bhe  sipped*  a  little  from  it,  and 
then  presented  it ;  upon  which  he,  although  thirsty,  drank 
as  leisurely  as  possible,  in  order  to  prolong  his  pleasure,  by 
protracting  his  draught. 

The  table  was  soon  cleared  of  the  fragments  of  bread  and 
meat :  after  which,  as  they  were  sitting  by  the  fire,  they 
began  to  inquire  after  Myrtale  and  Lamon,  who  were  pro- 
nounced fortunate  in  having  such  an  excellent  provider  for 
their  old  age.  Daphnis  was  delighted  at  having  these  com- 
mendations pronounced  upon  him  in  the  hearing  of  Chloe, 
and  when  her  parents  proceeded  to  insist  upon  his  remaining 
with  them  till  next  day,  when  they  intended  to  sacrifice 
to  Bacchus,  he  was  very  nearly  adoring  them  in  lieu  of  the 
god.  He  immediately  produced  his  store  of  honeyed  cakes 
from  his  scrip,  together  with  the  birds,  which  he  had 
caught,  which  they  dressed  for  supper.  A  second  goblet 
was  mixed ;  and  a  second  fire  was  lighted.  Night  soon  came 
on,  when  they  partook  of  a  hearty  meal ;  and  at  its  conclu- 
sion, after  telling  stories,  and  singing  songs,  they  retired  to 
rest.  Chloe  slept  with  her  mother,  and  Daphnis  with  Dryas. 
Chloe' s  only  pleasure  was  the  thought  of  seeing  Daphnis  the 
next  morning ;  Daphnis  enjoyed  a  kind  of  hollow  satisfaction, 
even  from  sleeping  with  Chloe's  father,  whom  he  hugged 
and  kissed,  dreaming  all  the  while,  that  the  embraces  were 
being  bestowed  upon  Chloe. 

When  the  day  broke  the  cold  was  intense,  and  the  sharp 
north  wind  was  parching  up  every  thing.  Dryas  and  his 
family  arose,  sacrificed  a  ram  of  one  year  old  to  Bacchus,  and 
lighted  a  large  fire  to  boil  the  meat.     Nape  made  the  bread. 


♦  "  Fac  primus  rapias  illius  tacta  label  lis 
Pocula :  quaque  bibit  parte  puella,  bibe." 

Ovid  de  Ai't.  Am.  i  675. 
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while  Dryas  attended  to  tbe  meat,  and,  wLile  thej'  were  thtia 

engaged.  DapLnis  and  Chloe  proceeded  to  the  ivy-covered 

arhour,  where  thev  set  snares  and  spread  birdlime,  and  again 

caught  no  small  quantity  of  birds.     Kisses  and  delightful 

converse  were  continuously  interchanged  between  them.         J 

"I  came  hither  entirely  on  your  account,  Cliloe."  I 

"I  know  it,  my  dear  Daphnis."  I 

"  On  jour  account  it  is  that  these  poor  blackbirds  now  1 

perish ;  what  place  have  I  in  your  affectipna  P     Do  think  ■ 

of  me ! "  I 

"  I  do  think  of  you,  my  Daphnis,  I  swear  it  by  the  Nymphs:  M 

whom  I  once  invoked  in  that  Grotto,  whither  we  will  repair"  J 

again  so  aeon  as  the  snow  shall  have  melted."  fl 

"The  snow  lies  very  thick;  I  fear  that  I  shall  melt  away,  fl 

before  it  does."  V 

"  Do  not  despair,  Daphnis,  the  sun  ia  very  warm."  ,1 

"  Would  that  it  were  as  warm  as  the  lire  which  bums  my  1 

heart  1"  I 

"Ton  are  in  jest;  your  are  deceiving  me,  Daphnis."  I 

"  No !  I  am  not ;  I  swear  it  by  the  goats,  whom  at  your  I 

bidding  I  invoked."  I 

Chloe's  reply  was  an  echo  to  what  Daphnis  sflid.     Nape-J 

now  calling  them,    they   hurried  into  the  house   with  aM 

much  larger  supply  of  game  than  Daphnis  bad  taken  the'J 

day  before.     First  pourmg  out  a  libation  to  Bacchus,  from  1 

the  goblet,  they  sat  down  to  their  baEijuet  with  chaplets  oCi 

ivy  on  their  Jieads.     When  it  was  time  to  part,  after  loudly    ' 

shouting  in  honour    of  the  god,  Daphnis   took  his  leave, 

Dryaa  and  hia  wife  having  filled  his  bag  with  meat  and 

bread,  and  insisting  upon  his  carrying  the  wood-pigeons  and 

thrushes  home  to  Laraon  and  Mjrtale ;  for,  as  they  said,  they   j 

should  be  able  to  catch  as  many  as  they  pleased  so  long  aaJ 

the  cold  lasted  and  the  ivy  berries  did  not  fail.     At  lengtli  I 

Daphnis  bade  them  farewell,  and  at  his  departure  gave  eachi 

of  them  a  kiss,  but  he  saluted  Chloe  la^t  ot  all,  that:  her  kias'B 

might  remain  pure  and  unalloyed  upon  his  lips.  I 

He  frequently  found  out  pretences  for  paying  them  fi-eshjiS 

visits  ;  so  that  the  winter  did  not  pass  by  altogether  witboufciB 

an  interchaiige  of  love.  I 

In  the  opcjiing  of  spring,  when  the  snow  was  melted,  th«A 

face  of  the  earth  again  uncovered  and  the  grass  begiunin^fl 
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to  gron ;  *  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen  led  forth  their  flockf 
to  the  pastures,  but  Daphnis  and  Chloe  were  earlier  than  the 
others,  inasmuch  as  they  were  under  the  guidance  of  a 
mightier  shepherd  (Love).  The  first  place  to  which  they 
hastened,  was  the  grotto  of  the  Nymphs;  the  next  was  the 
pine-tree,  where  stood  the  statue  of  Pan ;  they  then  proceeded 
to  the  oak,  under  which,  sitting  down,  they  watched  their 
feeding  flocks,  and  kissed  and  embraced  each  other.  Wishing 
to  crown  the  statues  of  the  deities,  they  sought  for  flowers : 
these  were  but  just  beginning  to  come  out  under  the  mild 
influence  of  the  zephyr,  and  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun ; 
but  they  found  the  violet,  the  narcissus,  and  the  pimpernel, 
and  all  the  other  firstlings  of  the  year:  with  these  they 
crowned  the  statues,  and  then  poured  out  libations  of  new 
milk  drawn  from  the  ewes  and  the  she-goats.  After  tins 
ceremony  they  began  to  tune  their  pastoral  pipes,  as 
though  challenging  the  nightingales  to  resume  their  song : 
these  answered  softly  from  the  thickets,  and  gradually 
became  perfect  in  their  plaintive  strains,  as  if  recalling 
them  slowly  after  so  long  a  silence :  t 

The  sheep  were  heard  bleating,  while  the  lambs  were  seen 
to  frisk  about,  or  stooping  under  their  mothers  drew*  the 
teat ;  the  rams  pursued  and  leaped  upon  those  which  had 
never  lambed.  The  he-goats  did  the  like,  contending  for 
their  mates,  each  making  choice  of  his  own,  and  guarding 
her  from  the  approach  of  a  rival. 

All  these  objects  might  have  kindled  love  even  in  hoary 
age ;  they  who  were  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  full  of  vigour, 
and  long  since  warmed  by  desire,  were  inflamed  by  such 

*  "  Diffugere  nives,  redeunt  jam  gramina  campis 
Arboribusque  comee    .    .    . 

Mutat  terra  vices." — Hor.  iv,  Od.  vii.  1. 
+  ** The  gay  troops  begin, 

In  gallant  thought  to  plume  the  painted  wing 

And  try  again  l^e  long  forgotten  strain, 

At  first  faint  warbled — 

*  •  *  *  • 

Then,  all  at  once  alive,  then  joy  o'erflows 
In  music  unconfined."  Thomson. 

Should  the  reader  wish  to  see  the  song  of  the  Nightingale  represented 
by  a  series  of  words,  he  is  referred  to  p.  108  of  Paget's  Warden  of 
Berkingholt^  where  he  will  find  the  imitation  by  the  learned  Doctor 
Bechstein,  of  Walterhausen. 
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■ounds,  melted  at  eucli  sigbts,  and  longed  for  something 
beyond  a,  kiss  and  an  embrace. 

Especially  waa  this  the  case  with  Daphnis.  He  Lad 
paased  the  whole  winter  in  the  house,  and  in  a  state  of  inac- 
tirity,  he  therefore  was  more  impetuous  tlian  ever  in  hia 
desire  for  kissing  and  embracing  Chloe,  and  became  bolder 
and  more  inquiainve  in  all  love  matters.  He  urged  her  to 
grant  him  all  his  wishes  ;  and  proposed  that  they  should  lie 
side  by  side,  naked,  since  of  the  precepts  given  by  Philetaa 
for  curing  love,  this  remained  untried.  She  inquired  what 
there  possibly  could  be  besides  kisses,  embraces,  and  re- 
clining aide  oy  side ;  why  did  he  wish  that  they  should 
recline  together  naked  ? 

"  I  wish,"  said  he  "  to  follow  the  example  of  the  rams  and 
ewes ;  of  the  male  goats  and  their  females. — -After  their 
amorous  sport,  the  females  no  longer  flee,  and  the  molea  no 
longer  pursue ;  but  both  feed  quietly  together,  as  if  they 
felt  a  mutual  pleasure.  There  must  be  some  gratification 
in  what  they  do ;  something  which  cures  the  sting  of  love."  * 
"  But,"  returned  Chloe,  "  the  postures  of  the  sheep  and 
goats  are  very  difi'erent  from  ours ;  the  males  leap  upon  the 
females  from  behind  ;  this  is  out  of  the  question  with  us  ; 
besides,  you  wish  me  to  lie  beside  you  nAed,  whereas  they 
have  a  thick  covering  given  them  by  nature." 

Daphoia  admitted  the  reasonableness  of  this ;  so  after 
lying  by  her  side,  as  usual,  for  a  considerable  time,  ignorant 
how  to  gratify  his  passions,  he  got  up  and  actually  shed 
tears,  at  being  less  expert  in  love  than  a  silly  sheep. 

They  had  a  neighbour  named  Cbromis,  who  farmed  some 
land  of  his  own.  He  was  growing  old,  but  hia  wife,  who 
came  irom  the  city,  waa  young,  good  looking,  and  superior 
in  manners  to  the  common  rustics  ;  her  name  was  Lycffl- 
niura.  Seeing  Daphnis  driving  his  goats  past  her  house, 
conducting  them  to  pasture  in  the  morning,  and  home  again 

*  "  Recti  illi  faciunt,  raotta  contra  istEB  patiuntur  alteri,  nempe  iQBJ- 
lientea,  altenc  vero  dorao  impasitoa  admittaiiti)E>.  Tu  a  isc  polia.  ut 
una  recumbani,  idque  nuda  ?  A^ui  iUfa  me,  licet  vestibua  amicta, 
quuito  aunt  bireutiorea?  faret  Dapbtiia,  et  coDCumbeaa  cum  eodeia 
jacuit;  ueHciiiaque  quidguam  eomm  agere,  quorum  gratis  taato 
libidinia  impetu  concitabatur,  ilUn  erigit,  et  a  tergo  MrcoB  imitando 
illi  adhieait." 
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in  the  evening,  she  was  very  desirous  of  enticing  him  inta 
love  by  means  of  presents. 

Upon  one  occasion,  watching  until  he  was  alone,  she  gave 
him  a  pipe,  a  honeycomb,  and  a  scrip  of  deer-skin.  She  did 
not  say  anything  at  the  time,  suspecting  his  afiection  for 
Chloe,  by  seeing  him  always  in  her  company.  Hitherto, 
however,  her  knowledge  of  the  fact  was  founded  only  upon 
having  seen  nods  and  laughter  exchanged  between  them. 
Not  long  after,  pretending  to  Chromis  in  the  morning 
that  she  was  going  to  visit  a  neighbour  in  the  pains  of 
childbirth,  she  followed  the  lovers,  and  concealed  herself  in 
a  thicket,  in  order  to  avoid  discovery ;  from  thence  she  saw 
and  heard  everything  which  passed  between  them,  and  was 
a  witness  of  the  tears  shed  by  Daphnis  under  his  disappoint- 
ment. Commiserating  their  trouble,  and  conceiving  the 
present  a  good  opportunity  to  promote  their  wishes,  and  to 
gratify  her  own  desires,  she  had  recourse  to  the  following 
expedient. 

The  next  morning,  under  cover  of  the  same  excuse  as 
on  the  previous  day,  she  went  straight  to  the  oak  where 
Daphnis  and  Chloe  were  sitting  together ;  then  admirably 
counterfeiting  a  state  of  great  alarm,  she  exclaimed,  "  Come 
to  my  aid,  I  entreat  you,  Daphnis,  an  eagle  has  carried  off 
the  finest  among  ray  twenty  geese ;  and  unable  to  bear  it  to 
yonder  high  rock,  has  fallen  with  it  in  the  neighbouring  low- 
wood.  In  the  name  of  Pan  and  the  Nymphs  come  into 
the  wood  and  rescue  my  goose,  I  am  afraid  to  enter  it  by 
myself.  Do  not  let  me  have  my  number  made  imperfect ; 
besides  you  may  perhaps  kill  the  eagle,  and  will  then  no 
longer  be  in  dread  of  having  your  lambs  carried  away. — 
Chloe  will,  in  the  meantime,  mind  your  flocks,  the  goats 
know  her  as  well  as  they  do  you,  from  your  being  always  in 
company." 

Daphnis,  having  no  suspicions  of  her  motives,  got  up  and 
followed  Lycsenium,  who  led  him  as  far  as  possible  from 
Chloe ;  upon  arriving  in  the  thickest  of  the  wood,  near  a 
fountain,  she  bid  him  sit  down  beside  her. — "  You  are  in 
love,  Daphnis,"  she  said;  "the  Nymphs  informed  me  of  this, 
last  night ;  they  told  me  of  the  tears  which  you  shed  yester- 
day, and  have  commanded  me,  for  the  sake  of  your  relief, 
to  teach  you  love's  mysteries.    These  are  not  limited  to 
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kisses  and  embraces,  and  the  doing  what  is  done  by  the 
rams  and  goats ;  •  they  result  in  nrnch  greater  pleasure,  and 
are  longer  in  duration.     If,  therefore,  you  wiati  to  be  freed 
from  your  pains,  and  to  make  trial  of  the  aweets  which  you. 
BO  long  for,  yon  must  become  my  willing  pupil,  and  out  of 
regard  to  the  Nymphs  I  will  he  your  inatructress."     Diiph- 
nia  could  scarcely  contain  himself  for  icy,  but  rustic  as  he 
was,  a  goatherd,  young  and  in  love,  he  threw  himself  at  j 
Lyctenium's  feet,  entreating  her  to  teach  him  with  all  speedJ 
the  art  of  gratifying  his  passion  for  Chloe. — Moreover,  as  i£m 
about  to  learn  Homething  very  mysterioua  and  woniierfal,* 
he  promised  to  reward  her  pains  with  a  kid,  some  oheesesj 
made  of  the  first  new  milk,  and  the  ahe-goat  heraelf.    Find-T 
ing  the  young  shepherd  so  liberal  in  hia  offers,  she  began! 
to  tutor  liim.     She  made  him  ait  close  to  her,  bidding  him   j 
kiss  and  embrace  her,  and  lastly  lie  down  beside  her,  aa  was 
his  wont  with  Chloe,   After  this,  seeing  his  amorous  ardour, 
she  received  him  into  her  arms,  and,  aided  by  nature,  led 
him  to  the  wished-for  con  summation -t 

When  this  amorous  lesson  was  concluded,  Dapbnis,  in  hie 
simplicity,  was  upon  the  point  of  hurrying  back  to  Chloe, 
to  put  in  practice  what  he  nad  learnt,  for  fear  least  through 
delaying  he  might  forget  it.  Lycwnium  however  stoppetl  . 
him,  saying,— "You  have  something  more  yet  to  learoM 
Daphnia, — I  am  a  full  grown  woman,  and  have  felt  dq' 
inconvenience  from  what  has  taken  place ;  I  was  instructed^ 
in  this  art  by  another  man,  who  received  my  maidenhead  as- 
his  reward ; — but  Chloe,  when  she  engages  in  this  amorous 
contest,  will  cry  out,  and  shed  tears,  and  suffer  incon- 
venience ;  however,  you  must  not  mind  all  this ;  so  when 
you  find  her  in  a  compliant  humour,  bring  her  to  this 
wood,  where  you  will  be  free  from  all  intrusion, — and 
remember,   that  you  have  had  me  for  your  instructress 

1  longioria  tempartl    I 


f  "  Edocta  eum  ad  patrandnm  doh  solum  fortem  esae,  Tcmm  etlasi^ 
libidioe  turgsre,  db  realicntioue  in  latua  factfl,  ipsum  ereiit,  esqiie 
perite  subBternenB,  ilium  nd  viam  diici  qiiteaitam    diroiit ;  deinde 
ultra  peregriuum  ipanm  oirouraduiit,  ipsa  natura,  quod  porro  u 
dum  raaUbat,  dooanta," 
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previous  to  Chloe.*  Lycffinium,  after  giving  him  this  advice, 
retired  to  another  part  of  the  wood  as  if  still  in  search  of 
the  lost  goose.  Daphnis,  reflecting  upon  what  she  had  said, 
restrained  his  former  impetuosity,t  fearing  to  be  the  cause 
of  any  pain  and  inconvenience  to  Chloe ;  and  determining 
to  solace  himself  with  her  only  in  the  accustomed  man- 
ner, he  issued  from  the  wood.  Upon  his  return  he  found 
her  weaving  a  chaplet  of  violets ;  so,  pretending  that  he  had 
delivered  the  goose  from  the  talons  of  the  eagle,  he  threw 
his  arms  around  her  and  embraced  her,  since  in  this  at  least 
there  could  be  no  danger.  She  placed  the  chaplet  upon  his 
head,  and  kissed  his  hair,  which,  in  her  estimation  was  fer 
preferable  to  the  violets.  Then  producing  from  her  scrip  a 
cake  of  figs  and  bread,  she  gave  him  some,  then  snatching 
the  morsels  from  his  mouth,  eat  them  herself,  like  the 
youngling  of  a  bird. 

While  they  were  at  their  meal,  which,  however,  consisted 
more  of  kisses  than  of  food,  a  fishing  boat  was  seen  pro- 
ceeding along  the  coast.  There  was  no  wind  stirring ;  a 
perfect  calm  prevailed :  so  having  taken  to  their  oars,  the 
crew  were  rowing  vigorously,  their  object  being  to  carry 
some  newly  caught  fish  to  a  rich  man  in  the  city.  They 
dipped  their  oars,  doing  what  sailors  usually  do  to  beguile 
their  toil.J     The  boatswain  sung  a  sea-song,  and  the  rest 

*  "  Jacebit  baud  eecus  ac  vulnerata,  multo  manens  sanguine.-— Ve- 
rum  non  est  quod  cruorem  timeas  ;  sed  quando  illam  persuaseris,  ut 
tibi  morem  gerat,  tunc  tu  illam  in  bunc  adducit  locum,  ubi,  si  fortd 
clamaverit,  nemo  audiat,  si  lacrimata  fuerit,  nemo  videat,  si  cruore 
foedata  fuerit,  fonte  se  abluat." 

f  "  cavens,  ne  vel  ilia  veluti  hoste  conspecto  clamaret,  vel  tanquam 
dolore  affecta  fleret,  vel  sanguine  foedaretur  tanquam  continicidata. 
Non  ith  dudum  namque  periculum  fecerat  ipse,  k  Metbymnoeis  plagis 
affectus :  ideoque  h.  sanguine  abborrebat,  sanguinemque  de  solo  vulnere 
eequi  opinabatur/' 

X  KeXivffrfiQ,  (in  Latin,  Hortator  or  Portusculus)  an  officer  in  a  ship 
wbo  gave  the  signal  to  the  rowers,  that  they  might  keep  time  in  row- 
ing. The  same  name  was  also  given  to  the  pole  or  hammer,  by  th« 
striking  of  which  he  regulated  the  motion  of  the  oars. 

"  medidB  stat  margine  puppis, 
Qui  voce  altemos  nautarum  temperet  ictus, 
Et  remis  dictat  sonitum,  pariterque  relatis 
Ad  sonitum  plaudat  resonantia  coenila  tonsis." 
See  -ffiscb.  Persse.  388.  Silius  Italicus,  VI.  360. 
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joined  in  chorua  at  stated  intervala.  When  they  were  in 
the  open  aea,  the  aound  was  lost,  their  voices  being  dia- 
peraed  iiito  tlie  air,  hut  when  running  under  a  headland 
they  came  into  any  hollow  and  creacent-ahaped  hay,  the 
BOund  became  much  louder,  and  the  song  of  the  boatawaia 
was  distinctly  heard  on  ahore.  A  deep  valley  here  sloped 
down  from  the  plain  above,  which  received  into  it  the  aound, 
aa  into  an  instrument  of  muaic,  and  repeated  with  the  most 
perfect  imitation  every  note  which  was  uttered.  There 
could  be  heard  the  distinction  between  the  dash  of  the  oara, 
and  the  voices  of  the  sailors;  and  a  very  pleasing  aound  it 
was ;  beginniog  on  the  aea,  the  duiation  of  its  echo  upon 
shore  was  proportioned  to  its  greater  lateness  in  com- 
mencing. 

Daphnis,  trnderatandiog  the  nature  of  the  echo,  turned 
his   attention  solely  to  the    aea,    and  was  deligbted  with 
viewing   the   boat  aa  it  glided  by  the  ahore  quicker  than 
a  bird  could  fly.    At  the  same  time  he  endeavoured  to  atore 
up    some  of  theae  strains  in  his  memory,  that  he  might 
play  them  on  hia  pipe.      Chloe,  who  had  never,  till  now,  J 
heard  what  is  called  an  echo,  turned  first  to  the  sea,  anj'B 
liatened  to  the    boatmen,  aa  they  sang,  and  then  looked! 
round  to  the  woods,  in  expectation  of  seeing  those,  who  (as  | 
she  thought)  were  singing  in  responaive  chorua. 

At  length  the  rowers  were  out  of  sight,  and  all  was 
silent,  even  in  tbe  valley ;  when  Chloe  inquired  of  Dapb- 
nis  whether  there  was  another  aea  behind  the  hiU,  and 
another  boat,  and  other  sailors,  who  all  aang  the  same 
strain,  and  who  all  left  off  together.  Daphnis  sweetly 
amOed  upOn  her,  and  gave  her  ii  still  sweeter  kiss,  and 
putting  toe  chaplet  of  violets  on  her  head,  proceeded  to  . 
rekte  to  her  the  legendary  tale  of  Echo,  upon  condition  J 
of  receiving  ten  kiaaes  for  hia  piiins. 

"There  are  various  classes  of  the  Nympha,  my  love ;- 
the  Melians,  who  dweU  among  the  aah-grovea,  the  Dryads, 
who  preside  over  the  oaks,  and  the  Elcean,  who  are  guard- 
iaus  of  the  lakes.  Echo*  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  these 
ffymphs ;  aa  her  mother  was  beautiful,  so  was  she,  but  as 
her  father  was  a  mortal,  she  tdao  was  the  same.    She  waa  | 

*  Bee  Ovid,  Met,  iii.  3ES,  for  Qie  legaad  of  Bcbo  and  yarciaaue. 
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brought  up  by  the  Nymphs,  and  was  taught  by  the  Muses 
to  play  upon  the  pipe,  tne  flute,  the  lyre,  and  the  harp, 
in  short  she  was  instructed  in  every  species  of  music; 
80  that  when  the  maiden  arrived  at  the  flower  of  her 
youth,  she  danced  with  the  Nvmphs,  and  sang  with  the 
Muses.  Attached  to  the  state  oi  maidenhood,  she  shunned 
the  sight  of  all  males,  whether  men  or  gods.  This  roused 
the  indignation  of  Fan ;  jealous  of  her  skill  in  music,  and 
irritated  by  her  refusal  of  his  advances,  the  god  inspired 
the  shepherds  and  herdsmen  with  such  frenzy,  that  they 
rushed  upon  her  like  so  many  hounds  or  wolves,  tore  her 
in  pieces,  and  threw  in  every  direction,  her  limbs,  yet 
sending  forth  melodious  sounds.  Earth,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  Nymphs,  covered  the  maiden's  limbs,  but  preserved  to 
her  the  gift  of  song ;  and,  by  the  will  of  the  Muses,  she 
still  has  the  power  of  utterance,  and,  as  when  alive,  still 
imitates  all  sounds ;  the  voices  of  the  gods — of  men — of 
instruments — of  animals,  even  of  Pan  himself  when  playing 
on  his  pipe.  He,  when  he  hears  the  sound,  springs  up, 
and  rushes  in  pursuit  over  the  mountains,  not  in  order  to 
bend  her  to  his  wishes,  but  to  And  out  who  can  be  this  his 
hidden  pupil." 

"When  Daphnis  had  finished  his  tale,  Chloe,  instead  of 
giving  him  ten  kisses  only,*  bestowed  upon  him  a  thousaod ; 
and  Echo  repeated  every  kiss,  as  if  in  testimony  that  Daph- 
nis had  not  added  anything  to  her  history,  which  was  not  true. 

The  heat  of  the  weather  daily  increased,  since  spring 
was  departing,  and  summer  was  approaching.  The  new 
delights,  which  this  season  brings,  again  returned  to  them. 
Daphnis  swam  in  the  rivers,  and  Chloe  bathed  in  the 
fountains ;  he  played  upon  the  pipe,  vying  with  the  murmur- 
ing pine-trees ;  she  sang,  and  emulated  the  nightingales  with 
her  melody :  they  chased  the  noisy  locusts,  they  caught  the 
chirping  grasshoppers,  they  gathered  posies,  or  shook  down 
the  fruit  from  the  trees,  and  ate  it.  Sometimes,  also,  they 
lay  side  by  side,  covered  with  a  goat-skin;  but  fearing 
lest  passion  might  carry  him  away,  Daphnis  would  not 
often  permit  her  to  display  all  her  beauties  ;  at  which  she 
in  her  innocence  was  astonished,  but  said  nothing. 

*  There  is  a  painting,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  which  represents 
Venus  as  chiding  Cupid  for  learning  arithmetic. 
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During  the  summer,  Chloe  had  many  auitora,  who  came 
to  Dryas,  and  entreated  hira  to  bestow  hia  daughter  in 
marriBge.  Some  brought  with  them  a  gift,  and  nonie  made 
great  promiBea.  Nape,  elated  with  hope,  advised  her  hus- 
band to  many  Chloe  forthwith,  and  not  to  keep  a  maiden 
of  her  age  any  longer  at  home,  lest,  whUe  pasturing  her 
flocks,  she  should  some  day  lose  her  virtue,  and  take  to  ber- 
3eli'  a  partner  upon  the  strength  of  a  present  of  fruit  or 
flowers ;  •  the  beat  course  was  to  secure  for  her  a  good 
match,  and  to  keep  all  the  presents  of  her  suitors  for  the 
infant  aou  who  had  been  lately  born  to  them. 

Dryas  was  sometimea  almost  persuaded  by  her  argu- 
ments, for  the  gifts  promised  by  each  wooer,  were  fdx 
beyond  what  a  mere  ahepherdess  had  reason  to  expect;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  reflected  t  that  the  maiden  waa  far  too 
good  tor  common  lovers,  and  that,  if  ever  her  real  parents 
should  be  discovered,  she  would  be  the  means  of  making 
them  rich  for  life. 

For  these  reasons  he  declined  giving  a  decided  answer, 
and  postponed  from  time  to  time,  meanwhile,  receiving 
presents  of  no  small  value.  Chloe,  as  soon  as  she  knew  at 
this,  was  overwhelmed  with  grief;  but  for  a  considerable 
time  concealed  its  cause  from  Daphnia,  for  fear  of  giving 
him  pain.  He,  however,  was  earnest  and  persevering  in 
his  inquiries  as  to  the  subject  of  lier  sorrow,  and  evidently 
felt  more  miserable  at  having  the  truth  concealed  from 
him,  than  he  would  do  if  he  knew  it ;  accordingly  she 
acquainted  him  with  every  circumstance — with  the  fact  of 
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the  suitors  being  numerous  and  wealthy,  with  Nape's 
arguments  for  immediate  marriage,  with  the  hesitation  of 
Sryaa  in  refusing,  and  his  resolution  to  postpone  matters 
until  the  neit  vintage-season  should  begin. 

Daphnis,  almost  beside  himself  at  hearing  her  relation,  J 
sat  down  aud  wept  bitterly,  exclaiming,  that,  were  he 
prived  of  Chloe  as  a  companion  in  the  pastures,  it  would  ] 
prove  his  death,  and  not  bis  death  only,  for  that  bis  si 

•  See  TbeocrituB.    Id;U  uvii. 

+   "  Thia  ia  the  prettjest  low-horn  kas,  that  ever 


But  smacks  nf  soiuetliing  gresti 

Too  noble  for  tbie  place." — Wiuter'a  Tula^ 
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would  die  upon  losing  such  a  master.  Afber  this  burst 
of  sorrow,  recovering  himself,  he  resolved  to  take  courage, 
bethought  him  of  endeavouring  to  persuade  Chloe's  father 
to  receive  him  as  her  suitor,  flattering  himself  that  he 
should  be  far  superior  to  the  others,  and  would  be  pre- 
ferred before  them.  There  was  one  obstacle,  which  gave 
him  uneasiness — Lamon  was  not  rich :  this  reflection 
alone  rendered  his  hopes  of  success  slender.  Nevertheless 
he  determined  to  declare  himself  a  suitor,  and  Chloe 
approved  of  his  design. 

He  did  not  venture  to  declare  his  intention  to  [Lamon, 
but  taking  courage,  conmiunicated  his  love  to  Myrtale,  and 
spoke  also  of  the  marriage ;  she  imparted  everything  to  her 
husband  at  night.  Lamon  treated  her  intercession  for 
Daphnis  very  harshly,  and  rebuked  his  wife  for  thinking  of 
marrying  to  a  mere  shepherd's  daughter,  a  youth  who  by 
the  tokens  found  upon  him,  seemed  to  give  promise  of  a 
much  higher  fortune,  and  who,  should  he  ever  find  his 
relatives,  would  not  only  procure  the  freedom  of  his  foster- 
father  and  mother,  but  also  make  them  master  and  mistress 
of  a  much  larger  estate. 

Myrtale,  fearing  lest  the  youth,  blighted  in  his  hopes  of 
marr3ring  Chloe,  should  make  an  attempt  upon  his  own  life, 
gave  him  a  different  reason  for  the  opposition  on  her  hus- 
band's part.  "  We  are  poor,  my  son,  and  we  require  a  girl 
who  will  bring  a  portion  with  her ;  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  rich,  and  expect  rich  suitors.  However,  go  and  persuade 
Chloe,  and  get  her  to  prevail  upon  her  father,  not  to  look 
for  too  great  a  match,  but  to  let  you  take  her  for  a  wife. 
The  girl  herself,  I  am  sure,  dearly  loves  you,  and  would 
certainly  prefer  sharing  her  bed  with  a  handsome  youth, 
however  poor,  than  with  an  ugly  ape,  however  rich." 

Myrtale  had  no  expectation  that  Dryas,  who  had  so 
many  richer  suitors  applying  to  him,  would  ever  agree  to 
the  wishes  of  Daphnis,  and  considered  herself  to  have 
offered  very  plausible  arguments  for  disposing  of  the  subject 
of  the  marriage. 

Daphnis  could  not  in  justice  find  fault  with  what  she 
said ;  but,  as  needy  lovers  generally  do,  he  burst  into  tears ; 
and  again  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  JNTymphs. 

As  he  slept  at  night,  they  again  appeared  to  him  in  th« 
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■ame  dresB  aod  form,  as  they  had  done  before,  and  the  eldest 
of  them  thus  addressed  him. 

"  Chloe's  marriage  is  under  the  auperinteBdence  of  ano- 
ther deity  :  as  for  yourself  we  will  furnish  you  witli  gifts 
which  shall  soften  Dryaa,  and  win  his  consent.  The  boat 
belonging  to  the  young  men  of  Methymna,  whose  vine- 
branch  cable  your  goats  devoured,  was  that  aame  day  carried 
far  out  to  sea  by  the  violence  of  the  wind :  at  uight  the 
gale  blowing  from  the  sea,  it  was  driven  towards  the  land 
and  dashed  upon  some  rocks,  there  it  was  wrecked  and 
everything  in  it  lost.  A  purae  of  three  thousand  drachmas* 
was  thrown  ashore,  and  lies  covered  nith  seaweed  near  a 
dead  dolphin,  the  putrid  stench  of  which  is  so  offensive  that 
no  ooo  will  approach  it  hut  hastdns  by  as  fast  as  he  cmi. 
Gro,  take  this  money,  and  ofi'er  it  ti>  Dryas.  It  is  enough  at 
present  to  make  you  appear  not  absolutely  poor ;  the  time 
will  come,  when  you  will  be  very  rich." 

After  speaking  to  this  etFecl,  they  disappeared,  and  with 
them  the  ctarkness  of  the  night ;  day  damned,  and  Saphnia 
leaping  from  his  bed  with  joy,  drove  his  goats  to  pasture 
with  boisterous  eagerness.  After  kissing  Chloe,  and  paying 
his  adorations  in  the  grotto,  he  went  down  to  the  sea, 
pretending  that  it  was  his  intention  to  bathe,  and  then 
walked  along  the  sands  close  to  the  beach,  seeking  the 
three  thousand  drachmas.  The  search  required  little 
labour :  the  dolphin  lay  rotting  iu  his  path,  and  yielding  a 
"moat  ancient  and  fiah-like  smell,"  which  served  to  guide 
him  on  his  way.  He  immediately  approached  it,  and  upon 
removing  the  weeds  found  the  purse  full  of  silver,  which  he 
put  into  hia  scrip  ;  but  before  quitting  the  spot  he  utteired 
blessings  upon  the  Nymphs  and  upon  the  ocean  likevrise  ; 
for  although  a  shepherd  he  now  thought  the  sea  more  de- 
lightful than  the  land,  since  it  contributed  to  promote  hia 
marriage  with  Chloe. 

Havins  got  possession  of  this  sum,  he  thought  himself 
not  merely  richer  than  hia  neighboura,  but  the  richest  man 
upon  the  earth,  and  immediately  hastened  to  Chloe,  related 
his  dream  to  her,  shewed  her  the  purse,  and  desired  her  to 
tend  the  herds  till  he  came  back  :  then,  hiirrying  with  all 
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Bpeed  to  Dryas,  whom  lie  found  with  Nape  busied  m  beatmg 
out  corn  upon  the  threshing  floor,  he  Doldlj  entered  upon 
the  subject  of  the  marriage. 

'*  Give  me  Chloe  for  a  wife.  I  can  play  well  on  the  pipe ; 
I  can  prune  yiiies ;  I  can  plant ;  I  can  plough ;  and  1  can 
winnow.  To  my  skill  as  a  herdsman  Chloe  can  bear  wit- 
ness :  fifty  she-goats  were  giyen  to  my  charge,  and  their 
number  is  now  doubled.  Formerly  we  used  to  send  our 
females  to  a  neighbour's  males;  but  now  I  haye  reared 
larffe  and  handsome  he-goats  of  our  own.  I  am  young; 
and,  as  I  have  been  your  neighbour,  you  know  me  to  haye  a 
blameless  character.  A  goat,  moreoyer,  nursed  me,  as  a 
ewe  did  Chloe.  Being  on  so  many  points  superior  to  c^her 
mitors,  you  will  not  find  me  tneur  inferior  in  my  gifts. 
They  will  offer  their  goats  and  their  sheep,  or  a  yoke  of 
nangy  oxen,  or  com  not  fit  to  feed  eyen  dunghill  rowls !  I 
will  give  you  three  thousand  drachmas !— only  let  no  <me 
know  what  I  haye  offered— not  eyen  Lamon,  my  fii^ear!" 
So  saying,  he  presented  the  money  and  threw  his  arms  round 
the  neck  of  Dryas. 

Dryas  and  Nape  were  surprised  at  the  sight  of  so  much 
money,  and  not  only  promised  to  giye  Chloe  in  mairii^, 
but  also  undertook  to  procure  Lamon's  consent  to  3ie 
match.  Nape  remained  with  Daphnis,  and  droye  the  o&en 
round  the  floor,  while  by  means  of  the  threshing-machine,* 
she  separated  the  g^rains.  Dryas,  in  the  meantime,  laid  by 
the  money  carefuUy,  in  the  place  where  the  tokens  were 
stored  up,  and  hastened  to  lemon's  house  upon  the  noyel 
errand  of  askingt  a  husband  for  his  daughter.  He  found 
Lamon  and  Myrtale  measuring  some  barley,  which  had 
been  just  winnowed,  and  in  yery  bad  spirits  at  finding  it 
yield  Httle  more  than  the  seed  which  had  been  put  into  the 
ground,  and  endeayoured  to  console  them  by  saying,  that 

*  Tpcj3^Xoc — ft  corn-drag,  coDslsting  of  a  thick  ftnd  ponderous 
wooden  board,  armed  nndemeaih  with  pieces  of  iron,  or  sharp  flinti^ 
and  drawn  over  the  com  by  a  yoke  of  oxen,  either  the  driver  or  a 
heavy  weight  being  placed  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the 
grain  and  cutting  the  straw. — Diet,  of  Qreek  and  Rom.  Antiq.  See 
Yirg:  Geoig.  L  164. 

f  iivaoBai  vvfi^i6v — ^the  verb  uvadfiai  is  properly  employed  only 
with  reference  to  the  woman,  signifying  to  woo  to  wife. 
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thtH  Beaaon  the  complaint  was  general.  He  then  aeked 
Baplmis  in  marriage  for  Chloe.  "  OtherB,"  s^d  he,  "  vould 
willingly  make  me  handsome  preaenta,  I  however  will  accept 
nothing  from  you,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  give  you  of  my 
own  Bubstance.  The  two  young  people  have  been  brought 
up  together,  and  from  feedmg  their  flocka  in  company  they 
have  contracted  a  mutual  foudueaa  which  cannot  easily  be 
disBolved,  and  they  are  now  of  sufficient  ^e  to  consummate 
a  marriage." 

These  and  many  more  arguments  he  urged  with  all  the 
eloquence  of  one  who  had  received  three  thousand  drachmaa 
for  his  guerdon.  Lamon  was  no  longer  able  to  plead  hia 
poverty,  since  Dryaa  entertained  no  objections  upon  that 
bead ;  nor  could  he  object  to  the  age  of  Daphma,  tor  he 
was  hy  this  time  a  young  man ;  but  even  now  he  did  not 
explain  the  real  cause  of  his  uuwillinenesa,  which  was,  that 
Daphnis  was  of  too  good  birth  for  auch  a  match. 

After  remaini^  Bometime  silent  he  replied  as  follows. 
"  Ton  act  justly,  Drjaa,  in  preferring  your  neighboura  before 
strangers,  and  in  not  thinking  wealth  superior  to  honest 
poverty.  May  Pan  and  the  Nymphs  reward  you  with  their 
friendBhip  for  this !  I  myself  am  eager  for  the  marriage :  I 
who  am  halfway  on  the  road  to  old  a^e,  and  begin  to  feel  the 
want  of  asaiatance  on  my  farm,  should  indeed  be  crazy,  were 
I  to  refuse  a  connection  with  your  family;  thia  in  itself  would 
be  a  great  advantage,  and  Cbloe,  too,  is  most  desirable  on 
account  of  her  beauty,  youth,  and  goodness.  At  the  same 
time  you  must  consider  that  lam  only  a  serf  on  thia  estate:* 
I  am  owner  of  nothing  here:  it  ia  necessary  that  my  maater 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  busineas,  and  that  we  should 
have  his  consent.  Suppose,  then,  that  we  defer  the  mar* 
riage  till  the  autumn :  persons  from  the  city  have  informed 
me,  that  he  intends  coming  hither  at  that  time.  They  shall 
then  be  man  and  wife ;  for  the  present  let  them  love  each 
other  like  brother  and  sister.  I  will  only  farther  say,  friend 
Dryas,  that  you  are  seeking  as  son-in-law  one  who  ia  supe- 
rior to  ua  all."  He  added  no  more,  but  embraced  Dryaa, 
and  handed  him  some  drink,  it  being  mid-day  and  very  not, 

'  Lamoa  appears  to  have  been  the  irirpoiTBC,  or  bailiff  upau  bit 
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and  wishing  to  shew  him  eyerj  mark  of  kindness,  accom- 
panied him  part  of  his  way  home. 

The  last  expression  of  Lamon  was  not  lost  upon  Drjas, 
hut  as  he  went  along  he  thought  within  himself, — "  Who 
can  Daphnis  he?  He  was  suckled  hj  a  she-g^oat,  as  if 
imder  the  providential  care  of  the  deities  themselves ;  he  is 
very  handsome,  and  hears  no  resemhlance  to  the  flat-nosed 
Lamon,  or  the  hald-headed  Mjrtale;  he  is  master,  also, 
of  three  thousand  drachmas, — few  goatherds  can  call  so 
many  pears  their  own !  Was  he  exposed  hy  the  same  person 
who  exposed  Cbloe?  Did  Lamon  find  him,  as  I  found 
her  P  were  tokens  left  with  him  like  those  which  I  found  ? 
If,  O  Pan,  and  ye  Nymphs,  it  he  so,  whensoever  he  finds 
his  own  relatives,  he  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  secret 
history  of  Chloe  also !" 

Thus  he  proceeded,  thinking  and  dreaming,  until  he 
reached  the  threshing-floor.  There  he  found  Daphnis  on 
the  tiptoe  of  expectation  to  learn  his  tidings.  Dryas  re- 
lieved his  mind  hy  addressing  him  as  son-in-law ;  he  pro- 
mised him  that  the  nuptials  should  take  place  in  the 
autumn,  and  gave  him  his  right  hand  in  connrmation  that 
Chloe  should  he  the  wife  of  no  other. 

Swifter  than  thought,  without  sfcoppin^  to  eat  or  drink, 
away  ran  Daplmis  to  Chloe.  He  found  her  engaged  in 
milking  and  making  cheese,  told  her  the  good  news  of  their 
approaching  wedding,  kissed  her  openly,  as  though  she  were 
already  his  wife,  and  not  hy  stealth  as  he  used  to  do,  and 
hegan  to  assist  her  in  her  work,  hy  milking  the  goats  and 
ewes  into  the  paHs,  setting  the  cheeses  upon  the  racks,* 
and  placing  the  lamhs  and  kids  under  their  dams.     When 

*  Tapaol — ^flat  wicker  baskets  for  making  and  stowing  away 
cheeses. 

"  Taptrol  lUv  rvp&v  j3ptdov."— Odyss.  ix.  219, 

**  His  strainers  hung  with  cheese 

Distended." -—Cowper. 

**  Tapffol  S'  vvfprxBhc  owi.'*— Theoc  IdylL  37. 
"  My  cheeses  fail  not  in  their  hurdled  row." — Chapman. 
A  passage  in  Ovid  illustrstes  the  process  of  cheese-making : — 

"  Yeluti  concretum  vimine  quemo 

Lac  solet;  utve  liquor  rari  sub  pondere  cribri 
Manat,  et  exprimitor  per  densa  foramina  spissus." 

—Met  xiL  43a. 
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their  labours  were  concluded,  they  washed  tLemselyeB,  ate 
and  drnnk,  and  then  went  out  in  aeorch  of  some  ripe  fruit. 
Of  thia  there  was  abundance,  it  being  the  moat  fruitful 
Beaaon  of  the  year.  There  were  peara,  both  wild  and  cul- 
tivated, and  all  aorta  of  applea,  some  of  which  were  lying  on 
the  ground,  and  some  still  hanging  upon  the  branches. 
Those  upon  the  ground  smelt  sweeter;  thoae  upon  the 
boughs  were  brighter  in  colour ;  the  former  were  as  fragrant 
as  new  wine,  the  latter  shone  like  gold.  One  tree  had  been 
entirely  stripped ;  its  branches  were  bare ;  it  bad  neither 
leaves  nor  fru.it,  except  a  single  apple,  which  grew  upon  the 
top  of  the  highest  branch.  This  apple  was  very  large  and 
beautiful,  and  its  solitary  perfume  surpassed  the  united  i 
fragrance  of  many  others.  The  gatherer  had  either  been  I 
afraid  of  climbing  to  the  summit  of  the  tree,  or  he  had  ' 
preserved  thia  beautiful  fruit  for  some  love-sick  shepherd. 
Daphnis,  as  soon  as  he  espied  it,  began  to  climb  the  tree, 
giving  no  heed  to  Chloe,  who  endeavoured  to  prevent  him, 
and  who  finding  herself  disregarded  hurried  away  pettishly 
after  her  herds.  Daphnis  climbed  the  tree,  succeeded  in 
seizing  the  apple,  carried  it  as  a  present  to  Chloe,  and 
presented  it  to  her,  with  these  words  : — "  Maiden,  this  fruit 
was  produced  and  cherished  by  the  beauteous  hours;  the 


it; 

ground,  where  cattle,  as  they  grazed,  might  tread  on  it,  or 
'where  the  snake  might  crawl  over  it,  and  defile  it  with  his 
slime  ;  or  where  time  might  rot  it  as  it  lay  ;  still  less  could 
I  do  this  when  it  had  been  seen  and  praised  by  you. 
Venua  received  an  apple  as  the  prize  of  beauty;  the  same 
prize  I  adjudge  to  you.  Paris  and  I  are  equally  fitted  to 
be  umpires ;  he  was  a  shepherd,  I  am  a  goatherd." 

Witn  these  words  he  placed  the  apple  in  her  bosom,  and 
she,  upon  his  drawing  near,  bestowed  on  him  a  kiss ;  so 
that  Daphnis  did  not  repent  of  having  ventured  to  climb* 
to  such  a  height;  for  the  kiss  which  he  received  was  more 
precious  to  bun  than  a  golden  a 
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BOOK  IV. 

Oke  of  Lamon's  neighbours,  who  was  a  feDow  serf 
under  the  same  lord,  calkd  in  his  way  from  MiWlene,  and 
informed  him  that  their  master  intended  coming  just  before 
the  vintage,  to  see  whether  the  incursion  of  the  Methjm- 
nsBans  had  done  any  damage  to  his  lands.  The  summer 
was  now  closing,  and  autumn  approaching  yery  fast ;  Ijamon, 
therefore,  immediately  began  to  put  the  house  in  such 
order  as  might,  in  ever^  respect,  please  his  master's  eyes. 
He  cleansed  the  fountams,  that  the  water  might  be  pure ; 
carried  the  manure  out  of  the  yard,  that  the  smell  might 
not  be  offensirej  and  trimmed  his  garden,  that  all  its 
beauty  might  be  seen. 

His  garden  was  indeed  a  beautiful  one,  and  laid  out  in 
a  princely  style.  It  was  situated  on  high  ground,  and  was 
five  hunored  feet  in  length,  while  in  breadth  it  contained 
four  acres,  so  that  one  might  have  supposed  it  an  exten- 
sive plain.  In  it  were  all  kinds  of  trees, — the  apple,  the 
myrtle,  the  pear,  the  pomegranate,  the  fig,  the  olive,  which 
grew  here  in  peifection.  On  one  side  of  this  garden  was  a 
lofty  vine,  whose  branches,  laden  with  blackening  grapes, 
were  suspended  above  the  apple  and  pear  trees,  as  if  vyinff 
with  them  in  the  show  of  fruit.  Such  were  the  cultiyated 
trees.  There  were  also  cypresses,  laurels,  planes,  and, 
pines,  over  which  an  ivy  instead  of  a  vine  sio^etched  out 
her  branches,  with  berries  in  size  and  colour  resembling 
grapes. 

The  fruit-trees  occupied  the  interior  space.  Those 
which  did  not  bear  fruit  were  ranged  on  the  outside, 
serving  the  purpose  of  an  artificial  fence ;  and  the  whole 
was  inclosed  by  a  slight  hedge.  All  were  placed  in  a 
strict  and  regular  order,*  so  that  their  trunks  were 
perfectly  distinct  one  from  the  other,  but  at  a  certain 
neight  their  branches  met,  and  intermingled  their  leaves 
with  a  regularity  which,  though  the  work  of  nature,  ap- 
peared to  be  the  efiect  of  art.    Here  were  also  beds  of 
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"  Nee  secus  omnes  in  unguem, 
ArboribuB  positis  secto  via  liinite  quadret." — ^Vii^.  G.  iL  278. 
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vuious  flowerB,  some  of  which  were  cultivated  plants,  and 
some  the  spontaneoiia  production  of  tbe  soil.  The  rose 
buahea,*  hjacinths,  and  lilies  had  been  planted  by  the  hand 
of  man,  the  violets,  the  narciasus,  and  the  pimpernel  sprang 
naturally  from  the  ground.  There  was  shade  for  aummer, 
flowers  for  spring,  fruits  for  autumn,  and  for  all  aeasona  of 
the  year  enjoyment. 

From  this  garden  was  to  be  had  a  fine  view  of  the  plains 
with  the  herds  and  fiocl<s  which  grazed  upon  them ;  as  well 
as  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  ships,  as  they  were  sailing  along, 
ao  that  the  prospect  was  no  small  portion  of  the  beauty  of 
the  place.  Exactly  in  the  middle  there  waa  a  temple  and 
an  altar,  dedicated  to  Bacchus.  An  ivy  encircled  the  altar, 
and  a  vine  extended  its  branches  round  the  temple ;  on  the 
interior  the  events  in  the  history  of  the  god  were  repre- 
sented. The  delivery  of  Semele,  Ariadne  sleeping,  Lycurgua 
fettered,  Pentheus  torn  in  pieces,t  the  victories  over  the 
Indians,  and  the  metamorphosis  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sailors. 
On  all  sides  were  Sat3irs  and  Bacchantes  dancing.  Nor 
was  Fun  omitted;  he  was  represented  sitting  upon  a  rock, 
and  playing  upon  hiB  pipe  an  air  intended  equally  to  regu- 
late the  motions  of  the  men  as  they  trod  the  grapes,  and  of 
the  women  as  they  danced. 

Such  was  the  garden,  which  Lamon  was  huay  in  get- 
ting into  order,  cutting  away  dead  wood,  and  raising 
the  branches  of  the  vines.  He  crowned  the  statue  of 
Bacchus  with  flowers,  he  conducted  water  Irom  the  foun' 
tain  discovered  by  Daphnia,  for  the  flowers,  which  was  used 
exclusively  for  them,  and  was  called  Daphnis's  Fountain. 
Lamon  also  charged  the  youth  to  get  his  goata  into  as  good 
condition  as  possible,  since  their  master  would  certainly  Ti sit 
and  examine  them  after  his  long  absence  from  the  farm. 

*  Plutarch,  speaka  of  the  pniotice  of  getting  off  the  beauties  [wb 
may  also  add,  ^e  fragrance]  of  roaea  and  liolets,  by  planting  them 
Bide  by  aide  with  leeis  and  aniona.  The  originator  of  thJB  fubioa 
went  upon  the  principle,  no  doubt,  oE 

"  Omne  tulit  punctunt  qui  miacuit  utile  duliu." 

f "  Oriens  tibi  victue,  ddusque 

Decolor  eitremo  qiue  cingitur  India  Gangs, 
H  Pentbea  tu,  venerande,  bipenniferumque  Ljourgum, 

^k  SacrilegoB  mactaa ;  Tjrrbenaqua  mitiMB  in  uquor 

^H  Corpora."~Ovid.  Met  iv.  20. 
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TJpon  this  head  Daplmis  felt  confident  that  he  Bh<rald  M 
praised ;  for  the  herd,  which  he  had  received  in  charge,  wai 
increased  twofold :  not  one  of  them  had  been  seized  hj  a 
wolf,  and  they  were  already  fatter  than  sheep.  Wislung 
to  do  eyerything  which  might  render  his  master  favourable 
to  his  marriage,  he  exerted  all  his  care  and  activity,  driving 
them  to  pasture  very  early,  and  returning  very  late,  leading 
them  to  the  water  twice  every  day,  and  choosing  for  them 
the  richest  pastures.  He  also  took  care  to  provide  fresh 
bowls,*  many  new  milk-pails,  and  larger  cheese-rad^s; 
Such  was  his  attention  to  his  goats,  that  he  even  oiled  their 
horns,  and  curried  their  hair,  and  they  mi^ht  have  been 
supposed  to  be  the  sacred  herd  of  Fan.  Chloe  shared  in 
all  his  toil,  neglecting  her  own  flock,  that  she  might  be  of 
greater  assistance  to  him,  which  caused  Daphnis  to  attribute 
the  beauty  of  his  herd  entirely  to  hen 

While  occupied  in  this  manner,  a  second  messenger 
came  from  the  city,  with  orders  for  them  to  get  in  their 
vintage  as  soon  as  possible ;  he  said  he  should  remain  there 
until  they  had  made  some  of  the  new  wine,  after  which  he 
should  return  to  Mitylene,  and  bring  their  master,  at  the 
end  of  the  vintage  season.  Lamon  and  his  family  received 
Eudromus,  the  runner  (for  his  name  was  derived  from  his 
employment)  with  a  hearty  welcome,  and  immediately  began 
to  strip  the  vines,  to  put  the  grapes  in  the  vats,  and  the 
must  in  the  casks;  reserving  some  of  the  finest  clusters 
with  their  branches,  in  order  that  those  also  who  came  out 
of  the  city  might  form  some  idea  of  the  vintage,  and  its 
pleasures. 

Before  Eudromus  departed,  Daphnis  made  him  various 
presents,  and  in  addition  such  as  are  usually  given  by  a 
goatherd,  such  as  some  well-made  cheeses,  a  young  kid,  a 
white  shaggy  goat-skin  for  him  to  wear  when  running 
on  errands  m  the  winter,  and  many  things  besides.  He 
was  greatly  pleased  with  Daphnis  and  embraced  him,  pro- 
mising to  speak  favourably  of  him  to  his  master :  with  tnesci 

*  ffKa^iitav  Kaiv&v,  Kal  yavX&v  iroW&v, 
The  same  distiiiction  of  milking  vesselB  is  found  in  the  Odyssej* 
IX.  228. 

TavXot  Tt  ffKai^iSiC  re, 
**  His  pails  and  bowl8.''--Cowp6r. 
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fidendly  feelbgs  he  set  one.  DaphaiB  and  Cbloe  were  in  a 
state  of  great  ansiety.  She  felt  do  amall  fear  when  she 
reflected  that  a  youth  hitherto  accuatomed  to  Bee  only  his 
goats,  the  mountaioa,  his  fellow-Jab ourera  in  the  fielda,  and 
herself,  was  for  the  first  time  soon  to  behold  his  master,  whom 
he  had  but  recently  known  even  by  name.  She  was  anxious 
to  know  how  he  would  conduct  himself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  betters ;  her  mind  was  also  filled  with  agitation 
respecting  their  marriage,  fearing  lest  all  their  eipected 
happinesB  might  prove  but  a  dream.  Frequently  did  she 
and  Daphois  kiaa,  and  frequently  did  they  elmg  in  embraces 
as  close  aa  though  they  grew  together;*  yet  their  kisses 
were  allowed  by  fear,  and  their  embraces  partook  of  sadness, 
as  if  afraid  of  the  actual  presence  of  their  master,  or  as  if 
endeavouring  to  avoid  his  eyes. 

The  following  addition  to  their  present  troublea  likewise 
took  place. 

There  was  a  certain  Lampis,  a  herdsman  of  overweening 
disposition ;  he  alao  had  been  asking  Chloe  in  marriage  of 
Dryas,  and  had  made  many  handsome  presents  to  promote 
his  cbasce  of  success.  Being  well  aware,  that  if  the  master 
of  the  estate  should  give  his  consent,  Daphnia  would  obtain 
her  for  his  bride,  he  resolved  to  plan  some  scheme  for  setting 
LaiDon's  famUy  at  variauce  with  their  master ;  and  knowing 
that  the  latter  was  particularly  fond  of  a  garden,  he  deter- 
mined to  iujure  it  and  destroy  its  beauty.  He  w.is  aware 
that  should  he  venture  to  cut  down  the  trees,  the  noise 
would  betray  him,  he  determined  therefore  to  vent  his  rage 
against  the  flowers,  so  waiting  till  it  was  dark,  he  climbed 
over  the  hedge,  and  like  a  wild-boar,  rooted  up  some, 
broke  others,  and  trampled  upon  every  flower.  Having 
done  this,  he  went  away  unobaerved.  When  Lamon  came 
tbe  next  tnomia?  he  was  about  to  water  his  flowers  with 
the  streams  which  had  been  conducted  from  the  fountain, 
but  seeing  tbe  whole  spot  laid  waste,  and  the  damage  of 
auch  a  kind  aa  aome  determined  eneroy  or  spiteful  thief 
would  have  committed,  he  rent  hia  clothes,  and  called 
loudly  upon  the  gods,  so  that  Myrtalb  threw  down  whnS 

*  iiffirip  avitve^VKoTtav 

"  She  roae uid  threw 

Herself  upoa  bia  breast  and  there  she  grtvi." — Bjroi 
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•he  had  in  her  hands,  and  ran  out ;  while  D^;>hni8,  -wiio 
drivine  his  herds  to  pasture,  hurried  haxk ;  and  when  Hbsf 
saw  what  had  taken  place,  they  uttered  a  loud  ahriidCy  and 
burst  into  tears. 

It  was  in  vain  to  lament  the  loss  of  their  flowers,  but 
they  wept  from  dread  of  their  master's  anger ;  and  had  any 
stranger  passed  by  he  would  haye  wept  also,  for  the  whole 
girden  was  dismantled:  nothing  remained  but  trampled  day. 
The  few  flowers  which  here  and  there  had  escaped  destruction 
showed  by  their  brilliant  hues  how  beautiful  the  garden 
must  have  been  when  in  perfection.  I^umbers  of  bees  rested 
upon  them,  and  with  incessant  buzzing  seemed  to  lament 
their  fate.  Lamon,  in  his  consternation,  thus  broke  fi^rth: 
*^  Alas !  for  my  rose  bushes,  how  are  they  broken !  Alas ! 
for  my  violets,  how  are  they  trodden  under  foot !  Alas !  for 
my  narcissuses  and  hyacinths,  which  some  mischievous  vil- 
1am  has  rooted  up !  The  spring  will  return,  but  they  wiU 
not  put  forth  their  buds!  The  summer  will  come,  but 
they  will  not  be  in  their  full  bloom !  The  autumn  will  arrive 
but  they  will  crown  no  one  with  garlands !  And  you,  my 
protector,  Bacchus,  did  not  you  deign  to  pity  the  flowers, 
among  which  you  dwell,  which  daily  you  behold,  and 
with  which  I  have  so  often  crowned  your  brows  ?^  How 
can  I  show  this  garden  to  my  lord  ?  When  he  sees  it,  what 
will  be  his  feelings  ?  He  wUl  hang  his  old  servant,  like  a 
second  Marsyas,  on  one  of  those  pines : — and  perhaps  he 
will  hang  Daphnis,  attributing  the  destruction  of  it  to  his 
goats !" 

They  ceased  weeping  for  the  flowers,  and  now  wept  for 
themselves.  Chloe  shed  tears  at  the  idea  of  Daphnis  being 
hanged,  and  prayed  that  their  master  might  never  come. 
She  passed  days  of  wretchedness,  fancying  she  saw  Daphnis 
alreaay  suflering  under  the  scourge. 

!Night  was  approaching  when  Eudromus  returned,  and 
informed  them  that  their  master  would  be  with  them  in  three 
days'  time,  but  that  his  son  would  arrive  next  morning. 
They  now  began  to  deliberate  what  was  to  be  done  respect- 
ing the  misfortune  which  had  happened,  and  took  Eudro- 
mus into  their  councils.  Peeling  a  friendship  for  Daphnis, 
he  advised  them  to  relate  the  whole  affair  to  their  young 
master  on  his  first  arrival ;  he  was  his  own  foster-brother^ 
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on  which  account  he  had  oo  small  interest  with  bim,  and 
he  promised  to  aBsist  them  in  the  matter. 

On  the  following  day  they  did  aa  he  had  recommended. 
Astylus  came  on  horseback ;  a  fawuins  parasito,  who  always 
accompanied  him,  rode  by  his  side.  The  former  waa  but  be- 
ginning  to  be  bearded,  but  the  chin  of  Gnatbo  had  long  since 
felt  the  rancor's  edge.  Lamon,  together  with  Myrtale  and 
Daphnia,  came  out  to  meet  them,  and  falling  at  hie  young 
maater's  feet,  besought  him  to  have  mercy  upon  an  unfor- 
tunate old  man,  and  to  avert  hia  father's  anger  from  one 
who  was  not  to  blame  in  any  respect ;  at  the  same  time 
relating  to  him  all  particulars.  As^lus  listened  with  great 
commiseration,  and  when  he  came  to  the  garden,  and  saw 
the  havoc  which  had  been  committed,  he  promised  to  plead 
their  excuse  with  his  father  by  laying  the  fault  on  his  own 
horses,  which,  te  would  say,  had  been  tethered  there,  but 
having  become  restive,  had  broken  loose,  and  had  trampled 
down,  and  destroyed  the  flowers. 

Lamon  and  Myrtale  invoked  upon  him  every  blessing, 
Daphnis,  moreover,  brought  him  as  presents  some  kids, 
some  cheese,  some  birds  with  their  young,  some  vine- 
branches  covered  with  grapes,  and  some  apples  still  hanging 
on  their  boughs.  Among  his  other  gifts  he  presented  some 
fragrant  Leabian  wine,  very  choice  in  flai'our. 

Astylus  expressed  hiiuself  pleased  with  the  offerings  of 
Daphnis,  and  immediately  betook  himself  to  hare  hunting, 
as  waa  natural  in  a  yoiing  man  abounding  in  wealth,  nursed 
in  luxury,  and  who  had  come  into  the  country  merely  for 
some  change  in  his  amuaements. 

Gnatho*  being  a  fellow  whose  whole  science  consisted  in 
eating  and  drinking  to  excess,  and  who  was  nothing,  in  fact, 
but  a  compound  ot  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  Bensuality,t 
had  narrowly  watched  Daphnia  as  he  was  offering  hia  pre- 


e  of  Gnatho's  prototypa 


'    Compue  the   admirabla 
Eunuohiis  of  Terence,  Aot  II, 

"  VidflDme  ! 
Qui  color,  nltor  vestittia,  quse  hnbitua  eat  corporia, 
OmniA  habeo,  uea  quioquam  habeo ;  nil  (Juum  eat. 
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sents.  He  was  naturally  fond  of  male  beauty,  and  never 
having  seen  any  one  so  handsome,  even  in  town,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  an  attempt  upon  Daphnis,  thinking  easily  to 
gain  over  a  mere  shepherd  youth.  Having  formed  this 
determination,  instead  of  going  to  hunt  with  Astylus,  he 
proceeded  to  the  spot  where  Daphnis  was  feeding  his  flock, 
under  pretence  of  looking  at  the  goats,  but  in  reality  to  gaze 
upon  their  master.  In  order  to  gain  his  goodwill,  he  began 
by  praising  the  appearance  of  tne  animals,  and  requested 
him  to  play  a  pastoral  tune  upon  his  pipe,  adding,  that  by 
his  influence  he  could  soon  obtain  his  freedom.  Having  in 
this  maimer  put  him  at  his  ease,  he  watched  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  when  Daphnis  was  driving  home  his  hero,  at 
night,  he  ran  up  and  kissed  him,  and  then  went  on  to  make 
proposals  to  him.*  For  some  time  the  youth  did  not 
unaerstand  his  meaning,  but  when  at  last  he  did,  he  laid 
him  prostrate  with  a  blow ;  for  he  was  in  liquor,  and  hardly 
able  to  stand ;  and  then  lefb  him  sprawling,  in  need  not  of 
a  boy  whose  beauty  he  might  admire,  but  of  a  man  to  pick 
him  up  and  lead  him  home.  For  the  time  to  come  Daphius 
would  hold  no  more  communication  with  him,  but  con- 
stantly changed  the  place  of  pasturage  for  his  goats,  avoid- 
ing mm,  but  keeping  close  to  Chloe.  Nor,  to  say  the 
truth,  was  Gnatho  very  eager  to  renew  his  acquaintance, 
having  found  by  personal  experience  that  he  was  not  only 
handsome  in  countenance  but  stalwart  in  arm ;  nevertheless 
he  determined  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
Astylus  about  him,  and  flattered  himself  that  he  should  • 
easily  obtain  him  as  a  gifb  from  a  young  man  who  was 
always  ready  to  give  largely,  and  upon  all  occasions. 

Just  then  he  could  not  carry  out  his  plans,  for  Diony- 
sophanes  and  Clearista  arrived ;  and  no  small  was  the  stir 
caused  by  their  train  of  male  and  female  servants,  and  their 
sumpter  horses.  Dionysophanes  was  of  middle  age,t  but 
tall  and  handsome ;  and  one  who  would  not  sufler  by  com- 

*  "  Deinde,  ut  more  caprarum,  hircis  siii  oopiam  facientium,  dbi 
tergnm  obveiiat,  precatur.  Hsbc  cum  serius  animadyertisset  Dapluiis 
dixit,  capras  quod  ineant  hirci,  id  quidem  se  rect^  habere,  sed  hiroum 
nimquam  et  nusquam  gentium  yidisse  inire  hircum,  neque  arietem  pro 
oyibuB  arietem,  neque  gallos  gallinarum  loco  gallos." 
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n  even  with  far  younger  men.  In  riches  he  had  not 
maaj  equals,  in  virtues  he  had  none.  On  the  first  day  of 
his  arrival  he  sacrificed  to  the  deities  who  preside  over 
the  country, — to  Ceres,  to  Bacchus,  to  Pan,  and  to  the 
Nymphs,  and  caused  to  be  prepared  one  commoii  bowl 
for  all  present.*  During  the  following  day  he  inspected 
Lamon's  labours,  and  when  he  saw  the  fields  well  ploughed, 
the  flourishbg  condition  of  the  vines,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
garden  (for  Astylus  had  taken  the  blame  about  the  flowers 
on  himself),  he  was  very  much  delighted,  praised  Lamon 
highly,  and  promised  to  give  him  his  freedom.  After  going 
over  the  farm,  he  went  to  see  the  herds,  and  him  who  tended 

Chloe  fied  to  the  woods :  she  was  ashamed  and  frightened 
at  the  thought  of  appearing  before  so  many  atrangera. 
Daphnis,  however,  stood  still ;  he  had  on.  a  shaggy  goat- 
skin, a  new  scrip  was  suspended  from  his  shoulder ;  in  one 
hand  he  held  some  fresh  cheeses,  and  with  the  other,  two 
sucking  kids.  If  ever  Apollo  tended  the  herds  of  Laomedon, 
his  appearance  must  have  been  like  that  of  Daphnis  now. 
He  did  not  say  a  word,  but  covered  with  blushes,  hung 
down  his  head,  and  presented  his  offerings. 

"This,  Master  (said  Lamon),  is  the  young  man  who  has 
taken  care  of  your  goats.  Fifty  female,  and  two  male  goats 
were  the  number  which  I  received  from  you ;  this  youth  has 
increased  the  former  to  a  hundred,  and  the  latter  to  ten. 
Observe  how  sound  are  their  horns,  how  iat  and  long-haired 
they  are  in  body.  He  has  even  made  thera  musical;  for 
all  their  movements  are  regulated  hy  the  pipe." 

Clearista,  who  was  present,  and  heard  what  was  said, 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  a  proof  of  what  he  asserted,  and 
desired  Daphnis  to  pipe  to  his  goats  in  his  usual  manner, 
promising  him  for  his  pains  a  tunic,  a  cloak,  and  a  pair  of 
sandals.  Daphnis  disposed  the  company  in  a  semi-circle  ; 
tliea  standing  under  the  shade  of  a  beech-tree,  he  took  hia 
pipe  from  his  scrip,  and  breathed  into  it  very  gently.  The 
goats  stood  still,  merely  lifting  up  their  heads.     Kext  he 
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To  Bsb  up  bowla  as  a,  sign  of  feaatiog. — Set 
pre.    To  do  the  same  in  honour  of  the  goit. 


played  the  pasture-tane,*  upon  which  they  all  pat  down 
their  heads,  and  began  to  graze.  Now  he  produced  some 
notes,  soft  and  sweet  in  tone :-— at  once  all  his  herd  lay  down. 
After  this  he  piped  in  a  sharp  key,  and  they  ran  off  to  the 
wood,  as  if  a  wou  were  in  sight.  Within  a  short  interyal  he 
played  the  recall,  and  immediately  issuing  from  their  covert, 
they  ran  to  his  very  feet.  Few  domestic  servants  will  be  seen 
to  obey  their  master  so  readily :  all  the  company  were  aston- 
ished at  his  skill,  but  more  particularly  Clearista,  who 
reiterated  her  promise  of  giving  a  reward  to  the  handsome 
goatherd,  who  had  shown  such  skill  in  music.  The  party, 
retuminj?  to  the  £emn,  went  to  dinner,  and  sent  Daphnis  a 
portion  nom  their  own  table. 

Daphnis  shared  the  dainties  with  Chloe,  and  was  delighted 
with  the  flavour  of  city  cookery,  and  felt  very  sanguine  of 
(Staining  his  master^s  consent  and  so  of  succeeding  in  his 
marriage. 

Qnatho,  still  more  captivated  by  this  display  of  Daphnis's 
skill,  and  reckless  of  lue  unless  he  could  effect  his  purpose, 
watched  for  Astylus  as  he  was  walking  in  the  garden,  and 
leading  him  to  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  began  to  kiss  his 
feet  and  hands. 

Upon  Astylus  inquiring  why  he  did  this,  iu*ging  him  to 
speak  out,  and  promisinc;  to  grant  his  request,  he  replied,  *^  It 
is  all  over  with  your  old  friend  Gnatho ;  I  who  once  cared 
only  for  the  table ;  I  who  used  to  swear  that  nothing  was 
better  than  generous  old  wine,  and  that  your  city  cooks 
were  better  than  all  the  comely  youths  of  Mitylene,— ^now 
can  find  nothing  handsome  excepting  Daphnis.  I  no  IcHiger 
relish,  nor  even  taste  the  choice  dishes  which  are  d^y 
prepared  in  such  abundance,  flesh,  fish,  and  pastry;  but 
would  willingly  be  transformed  into  a  goat  and  browse  on 
grass  and  leaves,  if  only  I  could  listen  to  the  pipe  of  Daph- 
nis, and  be  under  his  charge.  Shew  yourself  then,  my 
preserver,  and  enable  me  to  triumph  in  my  suit;  if  you 
refuse,  I  swear  by  Bacchus,  that  I  will  seize  a  dagger,  and 
after  eating  until  I  can  eat  no  longer,  will  stab  myself 
before  the  door  of  Daphnis,  and  then  you  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  call  me  your  sweet  Qnatty,t  as  you  are  used  to 

*  rd  v6ftiov,  'f  TvaOuvapiov, 
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to  do."  The  good-natured  young  man,  who  was  no  Btranger 
to  the  power  of  love,  moved  by  his  bland JshmentB  snd 
tears,  promised  to  ask  Daphnia  of  hia  father,  under  pretence 
of  requiring  him  for  a  a!ave,  but  in  reality  to  be  the  tavonrite 
of  Gnatho.  Then  wishing  to  put  him  in  good  spirits  he 
jokingly  asked  whether  he  was  not  ashamed  of  taking  a  fancy 
to  a  sou  of  Lamon,  a  common  goatherd ;  at  the  same  time 
mimicking  a  feeling  of  diagUBt  at  rank  and  goatish  smeUs. 

Onatho,  who  was  well  schooled  in  the  love-tales  of  my- 
thology, which  he  had  heard  at  the  tables  of  luxurious 
profligates,  began  to  discourse  very  learnedly  of  the  matters 
relating  to  himself  and  Daphnis. — "  Lovers,  my  master,  are 
not  over  nice ;  wheresoever  they  see  beauty,  they  own  its 
influence  and  succumb  to  it ;  some  have  fallen  in  love  with  a 
tree,  some  with  a  river,  others  with  a  wild  beast, — now  who 
would  not  commiserate  a  lover  who  stood  in  dread  of  the 
object  of  his  love  P  I,  however,  am  captivated  by  one  who 
though  a  slave  in  his  condition,  is  worthy  of  being  a  freeman 
as  regards  his  beauty. 

"Hishair*isliketbebyaGmth,  audhis  eyes  sparkle  under 
hia  eye  brows  like  gems  set  in  a  golden  ring,  hia  face  is 
suffused  with  a  rosy  hue  of  health,  hia  mouth  displaya  teeth 
as  white  as  ivory.  Who  would  not  vnsh  to  snatch  a  kiSB 
from  such  a  mouth  ?  In  taking  a  fancy  to  a  shepherd  I  do  but 
imitatef  the  gods, — Anchiaes  kept  oien  and  yet  captivated 


"  That  Dion;9iue  in  the  valleys  green 
Once  tended  kine,  she  never  heard,  I  ween; 
Nor  kuouie  that  Cypria  on  a,  cowherd  doted. 
And  on  tbe  Phrygian  hills  herself  devoted 
To  tend  hie  herd ;  nor  how  the  eame  Dionig 
In  thickets  kies'd,  in  tbicketa  wept,  Adonia. 
Who  UBS  Endymioa  1  him  tending  kine 
Stooped  dowD  to  kias  Selene  the  divine ; 
Who  tram  Olympua  to  the  Latmian  grove, 
Glided  tfl  Blumber  with  her  mortal  love, 
Didet  not  thou,  Ubea,  far  a  cowherd  weep  T 
And  didat  not  thou,  high  Zeue  1  the  heaven  aweep, 
In  form  of  winged  bird,  and  watch  indeed, 
To  eany  off  the  cowherd  Oanymedet" — Chapmaa'a  Theoc 
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Yenuiy— -BraaehiuB  was  a  goatherd  and  Apollo  lored  Inm. 
Ganymede  was  a  shepherd  and  was  snatched  away  1^  Ju^ 
ter.  Let  us  not  think  lightly  of  a  youth,  whose  Tery  goats 
obey  him  as  though  they  were  in  love  with  him ;  ana  let  us 
be  thankful  to  the  eagles  for  leayisg  such  an  imperaonatifm 
of  beauty  upon  earth."  Astylus  laughed  heartily  at  hearing 
him  talk  thus,  and  saying  that  love  made  folks  great  oraton, 
promised  to  take  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  subject 
of  Daphnis  to  his  fitther.  Eudromus  overheud  their  eon- 
▼ersation,  and  immediately  gave  information  of  it  to 
Daphnis  and  Lamon.  He  loyed  the  young  man  becaoae  at 
his  amiable  disposition,  and  could  not  bear  to  think  that  ao 
much  beauty  and  worth  should  be  subjected  to  Gnatho's 
drunken  humours.  Daphnis  in  his  alarm  determined  either 
to  fly  from  the  country,  taking  Chloe  with  him,  or  to  destroy 
himself  and  Chloe  at  uie  same  time. 

Lamon  upon  his  part  called  Myrtale  out  of  the  houae,  and 
exclaimed,  **  O  my  dear  wife,  we  are  undone.  It  ia  time 
for  us  to  discover  what  we  have  so  long  concealed.  Our 
coats  and  all  belonging  to  us  will  it  is  true  now  be  deserted; 
but  I  swear  by  Pan,  and  the  Nymphs,  that  even  supposing 
I  am  myself  to  be  left  like  an  old  ox  in  the  stall  (aa  the 
saying  is),  I  will  no  longer  keep  the  history  of  Daphnis  a 
secret.  I  will  tell  how  and  where  I  found  him  exposed,  I 
will  explain  how  he  was  nursed,  and  will  shew  the  tokens, 
which  were  placed  with  him.  That  rascally  Gnatho  shall 
know,  to  what  manner  of  youth  he,  vile  as  he  is,  has  taken  a 
liking ! — ^Take  care  to  have  everything  in  readiness ! " 

Haying  formed  this  resolution,  they  went  into  the  house 
again.  Astylus,  in  the  mean  time,  proceeding  to  his  &th^y 
imea  he  happened  to  be  disengaged,  begged  his  permission 
to  take  Daphnis  home  with  them  on  their  return,  alleging 
that  so  beautiful  a  youth  was  too  good  for  his  present  rustic 
situation,  and  would  very  soon  under  Gnatho's  care  acquire 
the  polish  of  city  manners.  His  father  willingly  complied 
with  his  request,  and  sending  for  Lamon  and  Myrtale,  com- 
municated to  them  as  good  news,  that  Daphnis  would 
henceforth  wait  upon  Astylus  instead  of  tending  goats,  at 
the  same  time  promising  them  two  goatherds  to  supply  his 
place.   It  was  then,  as  the  attendants  were  crowding  round. 
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ftnd  rejoicing  to  hear  that  thev  were  to  have  among  them  bo 
handsome  a  fellow-slave,  that  Lamon,  having  reijaegted 
leave  to  epeak,  thus  addressed  his  master.  "  Be  pleased, 
master,  to  listen  to  an  old  man  and  hear  the  truth.  I  awear 
by  Pan  and  the  Nympbs,  that  I  will  not  ntter  anything 
which  is  &lse. — I  am  not  the  father  of  Daphnis,  nor  was 
Myrtale  so  fortunate  as  to  be  bis  mother.  The  parents 
of  this  youth,  whoever  they  were,  eipoBed  him  in  his 
infancy ;  perhaps,  becauBe,  they  had  already  more  children 
than  they  knew  how  to  maintain.  I  found  bim  lying  on 
the  earth,  and  one  of  my  she-goats  nursing  liini.  AVhen 
she  died,  I  bnried  her  in  the  border  of  my  garden,  feeling 
a  regard  for  her,  inasmuch  as  she  hod  done  a  mother's  dutr, 
I  confess  having  found  Tarious  tokens  with  the  infant, 
which  I  still  preserve;  for  they  prove  him  to  be  bom  to  a 
higher  station  than  that  which  be  now  fills  with  me.  1  am 
not  ao  high-minded  aa  to  slight  the  offer  of  his  being  an 
attendant  on  Astylus — an  excellent  servant  to  a  virtuous 
and  eicellent  master:  but  1  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  hia 
being  a  sport  for  the  dronken  hours  of  Gnatho,  who  would 
fain  take  him  to  Mitviene,  that  be  may  be  abused." 

Lamon  at  the  conclusion  of  this  speech  burst  into  fears. 
Gnatho  began  to  bluster,  and  threatened  to  strike  him,  but 
DionvBophanea  sternly  frowning,  ordered  him  to  be  silent; 
and  again  interrogating  Lamon,  urged  him  to  tell  the  i 
truth,  and  not  to  invent  a  tale  merely  to  keep  his  eon  i 
at  home. — When  Lamon  continued  unshaken  in  his  asser- 
tions, called  upon  the  gods  to  be  his  witnesses,  and  pro- 
fessed his  reailiuess  to  submit  to  torture,  should  he  be 
uttering  a  falsehood ;  his  master,  in  the  presence  of  Clea- 
rista,  who  sat  by  him,  began  to  test  the  probabili^  of  the 
tale,  as  foUows.  "  What  motive  can  Lamon  have  to  tell 
a  felsehood,  when  two  goatherds  are  offered  him  in  lien  of 
one?  How  conld  a  plain  rustic  posaibly  invent  such  a 
tale  ? — Besides,  is  it  not  altogether  unlikely  that  such  ao 
old  man  and  such  a  pkin  old  woman  can  be  the  parents  of 
so  handsome  a  son." 

He  determined  to  rest  no  longer  upon  mere  conjectures, 
but  to  examine  the  tokens,  and  to  see  whether  they  bespoke 
iniUuBtrious  birth.    Hyrtale  bad  gone  to  fetch  them,  for 
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tbey  were  preaeired  in  an  old  bag.  DionjBoplmiies  waa  Urn 
first  to  examine  them,  and  when  he  beheld  the  purple  mantk^ 
the  eolden  clasp,  and  little  sword  with  the  ivorj  bib,  he 
exclaimed,  Lord  Jupiter !  and  called  to  Clearista  to  come 
and  look  at  them. — When  Clearista  beheld  them,  she 
uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and  cried  out,  **  Ye  firiendfy  Fatea^ 
are  not  these  the  very  things,  which  we  exposed  with  our 
little  one,  when  we  sent  Sophros3me  to  leave  him  in  this 
part  of  the  country !  they  are  none  other,  they  are  the  veij 
same,  my  husband !  the  child  is  ours.  Daphms  is  your  bod, 
and  he  has  been  tending  his  own  father's  flock." 

Before  she  had  done  speaking,  and  while  Dionyaopliaiies 
was  kissing  the  tokens  and  shedding  tears  of  loy,  Asty- 
lus,  who  now  understood  that  Daphnis  was  his  brothei^ 
threw  off  his  cloak,  and  ran  through  the  garden  to  give  h™ 
the  first  salute.  When  Daphms  saw  Astylus  nmning 
towards  him,  followed  by  many  others,  and  heard  them 
calling  out  his  own  name,  he  thought  they  were  coming  to 
seize  him  and  carry  him  off  by  violence.  Accordincly  he 
threw  down  his  scrip,  and  his  pipe,  and  ran  towarjs  the 
sea  with  the  determined  resolution  to  throw  himself  into  it 
from  the  top  of  a  high  rock :  and  perhaps  (strange  to  .say !) 
his  being  found  would  have  proved  the  occasion  of  his  being 
lost  for  ever,  had  not  Astylus  perceiving  the  occasion  of 
his  alarm,  called  out,  "Stop,  stop,  Daphnis,  I  am  your 
brother :  and  they,  who  have  hitherto  been  your  masters, 
are  now  your  parents.  Lamon  has  just  now  given  us  the 
whole  account  of  the  she-goat,  and  has  shewn  us  the  tokens, 
which  were  found  with  you!  look  back!  see!  with  what 
cheerful  and  smiling  faces  they,  are  coming  towards  you! 
Brother,  let  me  ha^e  the  first  kiss.  I  swear  by  the  lymphs, 
I  am  not  deceiving  you." 

Not  without  hesitation  was  Daphnis  induced  afber  this 
solemn  assertion  to  pause,  and  wait  for  Astylus,  whom  he 
received  with  a  kiss.  While  they  were  embracing^  his 
father  and  mother  with  Lamon  and  Myrtale  and  all  the  men 
and  maid  servants  came  thronging  up,  threw  their  arms 
round  him,  and  kissed  him  with  tears  of  joy.  Daphnis 
affectionately  saluted  his  £a,ther  and  mother  before  the  rest, 
and  as  though  he  had  long  known  them,  clasped  idiem  to 
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BIB  breast,  and  would  not  diseDgage  himBelf  from  their 
embrace :  —  ao  soon  doea  nBtuial  affection  assert  her 
rights. 

For  a  time  even  Chloe  was  almost  forgotten.  After 
returning  to  the  farm,  and  putting  on  a  costly  dreaa,  he 
sat  down  by  his  real  father,  who  spoke  to  the  following 
effect. 

"  My  children,  I  married  when  very  young  j  and  in  a  short 
apace  of  time  became  aa  I  considered  myself  a  very  fortunate 
father.  First  a  son  was  bom  to  me,  next  a  daughter, 
and  then  you,  my  Astylus.  I  thought  my  family  now  large 
enough,  for  which  reason  I  exposed  Daphnie,  the  boy  who 
was  bom  in  addition  to  the  others,  placing  with  him  these 
ornaments,  not  as  tokens,  bub  to  serve  as  funeral  weeds. — 
Fortune  had  different  plana  in  view. — My  eldest  aon  and 
daughter  died  of  the  same  disease  in  one  day :  but  the  prO" 
"ridence  of  the  gods  haa  preserved  you,  Daphnia,  that  we 
might  have  an  additional  stay  in  our  old  age.  —Do  not  bear 
ill  wiU  towards  me,  from  the  remembrance  of  my  having 
exposed  you ;  for  I  did  not  do  so  with  a  willing  mind,  nor 
do  you,  AatyluB,  feel  grieved  that  you  wilt  now  have  a  part 
only,  instead  of  the  whole  of  my  estate ;  for  to  a  wise  man 
no  wealth  is  more  valuable  than  a  brother.  Love  each 
other; — and  aa  for  wealth  you  shall  be  able  to  vie  even  with 
princea.  I  shall  leave  to  you  extensive  lands,  a  number  of 
dexterous  servants,  stores  of  gold  and  silver,  and  whatever 
else  forms  the  possession  of  the  prosperous.  Only  this  par- 
ticular estate  I  reserve  for  Daphnis,  with  Lamon  and  Myr- 
tale,  and  the  goatu  which  he  himaeif  has  tended." 

Before  he  had  finished  speaking,  Daphnis  sprang  from  bis 
aeat,  and  said,  "  t'ather,  you  very  seasonably  remind  me  of 
theae  matters.  I  will  go  and  lead  my  goats  to  water,  they 
must  now  he  thiraty,  and  are  no  doubt  waiting  to  hear  my 
pipe,  while  I  am  sitting  here.  Every  one  laughed  at  hearing 
the  master  ao  willing  to  be  still  the  goatherd.  One  of  the 
servants  was  sent  in  place  of  Dapimis  to  tend  the  herd; 
while  he  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  often  sacrificing  to 
JovB  THE  PBESBBTEB,  sat  down  together  to  a  banquet. 
Gnatho  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  come  to  the  enter- 
tainment ;  for  being  under  great  alarm,  he  remained  all  day 
and  night  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  as  a  suppliant. 
z  2 
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The  report  that  DionyBophanes  had  found  his  Bon, 
and  that  Daphnis  the  goatherd  was  now  master  of  the 
estate,  having  soon  spread  abroad,  early  the  next  morning 
numbers  flocked  to  the  cottage  from  various  parts  with 
congratulations  to  the  youth  and  gifts  to  the  father.-* 
Dryas  the  foster-father  of  Chloe  was  among  the  first  who 
arrived. 

Dionysophanes  kept  them  all,  after  sharing  of  his  joy, 
to  partake  of  an  entertainment.  Store  of  wine  was.  pro- ' 
vided,  abundance  of  wheaten  bread,  wild  fowl,  sucking  pigs, 
and  sweets  of  various  kinds,  and  many  victims  were  8acri« 
ficed  to  the  country's  deities.  Daphnis  collected  all  his 
pastoral  equipments,  and  distributed  them  in  separate  offer- 
mgs  to  the  gods.  To  Bacchus  he  presented  his  scrip,  and 
coat  of  skin.  To  Pan  his  pipe  and  transverse-flute.  To  the 
Nymphs  his  crook,  and  the  milkpails,  which  he  had  made 
with  his  own  hands.  The  happiness  arising  from  our 
wonted  condition  is  however  so  much  greater  than  that 
which  springs  from  unexpected  good  fortune,  that  he  could 
not  refrain  nrom  tears  when  partmg  with  each  oflering.  He 
could  not  suspend  his  milkpails  in  the  grotto  without  once 
more  milking  into  them :  nor  his  coat  of  skin  without  once 
more  putting  it  on :  nor  his  pipe  without  once  more  play- 
ing on  it.  He  kissed  each  of  them  in  turn ;  he  talked  to  his 
goats  and  called  them  by  their  names ;  he  drank  from  the 
fountain  because  he  had  so  often  done  so  in  company  with 
Chloe. — Still  he  did  not  yet  venture  to  declare  his  love,  but 
waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity. 

While  Daphnis  was  engaged  in  these  religious  ceremonies, 
the  followinfi;  circumstances  befel  Chloe.  She  was  sitting 
weeping  and  watching  her  flock,  and  exclaiioing  (as  was 
natural)  '*  Daphnis  has  forgotten  me.  He  is  dreaming  of 
some  wealthy  match.  To  what  purpose  did  I  make  him 
swear  by  his  goats  instead  of  by  the  Nymphs  ?  he  has  de- 
serted the  former  as  well  as  me ;  nor  even  when  sacrificing 
to  the  Nymphs  and  to  Pan,  has  he  had  any  desire  to  see  his 
Chloe.  Perhaps  among  his  mother's  waiting  women,  he  has 
seen  some  girl  preferable  to  me.  May  he  be  happy  I  As 
for  me  I  shall  not  survive  it. 

While  she  was  giving  utterance  to  these  thoughts,  Lampis 
the  herdsman  with  a  band  of  rustics  suddenly  came  up  and 
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■eized  her.  He  conceiTed  tLat  Daphnis  would  no  longer 
marry  her,  and  that  Drjaa  would  be  well  content  to  have 
him  aa  a  aon-in-law.  While  she  was  being  borne  off  with 
tears  and  shrieks,  aome  oae  who  had  witnessed  the  trans- 
action, hastened  to  inform  Nape:  Nape  informed  Dryae, 
and  Dryas  communicated  it  to  Daphnis.  Distracted  at  the 
intelligence,  afraid  to  explain  the  circumstance  to  his  father, 
and  unable  to  reatraia  his  own  emotions,  he  betook  himself 
to  the  outer  garden-walk  and  there  vented  his  grief: — ■ 

"  What  an  unhappy  discovery  of  parentage,  is  mine !  how 
much  better  would  it  have  been  for  me  still  to  tend  my 
herds!  How  much  happier  was  I,  when  a  slave!  then  I 
could  behold  my  Chloe ! — but  now,  Lampia  has  carried 
her  away ;  this  very  night,  perhaps,  she  will  be  hia  wife ! 
In  the  mean  time  I  am  here,  drinking  and  feasting,  and 
iiave  to  no  purpose  sworn  by  Pan,  by  my  goats,  and  by  the 
Nymphs." 

These  words  were  overheard  by  Gnatho,  who  was  lurking 
in  the  garden;  he  considered  it  a  good  opportiunity  for 
effecting  a  reconciliation  with  Daphnis.     Aeaembling  some 

Jouths,  who  waited  upon  Aatjlua,  he  pursued  Dryaa,  whom 
e  desired  to  conduct  them  to  the  place  where  Lampia  dwelt. 
They  overtook  him  iiist  as  he  was  dragging  Chloe  into  hia 
house,  rescued  her  from  him,  and  gave  the  country-fellowB, 
his  companions,  a  sound  drubbing.  He  was  very  deairons 
also  to  seize  and  hind  Lauipis,  and  bring  him  back  like  ar 
prisoner  of  war,  but  the  fellow  was  too  much  for  him  and 

Having  accomplished  this  exploit,  he  returned  just  as  night 
was  coming  on.  Dionysophanes  had  already  retired  to 
rest ;  but  finding  Daphnis  still  up  and  weeping  in  the  garden, 
presented  Chloe  to  him,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  the 
whole  adventure,  beseeching  hira  to  bear  do  ill-will,  but  to 
retain  him  in  hia  service,  in  which  he  would  prove  himself 
of  use,  and  not  to  banish  him  from  his  father's  table,  which 
would  deprive  him  of  his  bread.  When  Daphnis  saw  Chloe, 
and  once  more  had  her  in  his  possession,  he  forgave  Gnatho, 
because  of  his  good  deed,  and  began  to  apologize  to  the 
maiden  for  hia  neglect. 

Upon  holding  a  consultation,  Daphnis  at  first  resolved  to 
marry  Chloe  privately,  and  to  keep  her  in  concealment, 
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making  no  one  but  her  own  mother  acquainted  with  the 
matter ;  Dryas  would  not  concur  in  this  plan,  he  was  for 
communicating  everj  thing  to  Daphnis's  father,  and  himself 
undertook  the  task  of  obtaining  his  consent.  Aocordinelj, 
taking  the  token  with  him  in  his  scrip,  he  went  the  next  day 
to  Dionjsophanes  and  Clearista,  who  were  sitting  in  the 
garden,  in  company  with  Astjlus  and  Daphnis;  silence 
ensued  upon  his  appearance,  when  he  addressed  them 
thus : — 

*'  The  same  necessity,  which  influenced  Lamon,  now  urges 
me  to  publish  circumstances,  which  hitherto  have  remained 
secret.  I  am  not  Chloe's  father ;  nor  was  she  in  the  first 
instance  brought  up  by  me.  Other  persons  were  her  par^its, 
and  when  lying  in  the  grotto  of  the  Nymphs,  a  ewe  oecame 
her  nurse.  I  saw  this  myself,  to  my  astonishment,  and 
under  the  power  of  this  feeHng,  I  adopted  her.  Her  beauty 
confirms  what  I  say ;  for  she  does  not  resemble  either  me  or 
my  wife.  These  tokens,  which  I  likewise  >  found  with  her, 
prove  the  truth  of  my  assertion,  for  they  are  too  valuable  to 
belong  to  any  shepherd.  Examine  them,  endeavour  to  find^ 
out  the  maiden's  relatives,  and  perhaps  she  will  prove  worthy 
of  your  son." 

This  last  expression  was  not  thrown  out  undesignedly  by 
Dryas :  nor  was  it  heard  heedlessly  by  Dionysophanes,  who 
turning  his  eyes  upon  Daphnis,  and  observing  him  turn  pale, 
while  a  tear  stole  down  his  cheeks,  easily  discovered  the 
youth's  love.  Moved  more  by  regard  for  his  own  child  than 
by  any  concern  for  the  unknown  maiden,  he  weighed  the 
words  of  Dryas  with  great  attention.  After  viewing  the 
tokens  produced  before  him,  the  gilt  sandals,  the  anklets, 
and  the  nead-dress,  he  called  Chloe  to  him,  and  bid  her  take 
courage,  for  she  had  already  got  a  husband,  and  most  probably 
would  soon  discover  her  real  father  and  mother.  Clearista 
now  took  her,  and  dressed  her  as  became  the  intended  wife 
of  her  son.  Dionysophanes,  in  the  mean  time,  retired  apart 
with  Daphnis,  ana  inquired  whether  she  was  still  a  virgin; 
and  upon  his  declaring  that  nothing  had  passed  between 
them,  beyond  kisses  and  vows :  pleased  with  their  mutual 
oaths  of  fidelity,  he  made  them  join  the  banquet. 

Now  might  it  be  seen  what  beauty  is  when  set  off  by  the 
accessories  of  ornament.     Chloe  when  richly  dressed,  with 
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ner  hair  braided,  and  Ler  faee  reaplendeat  from  the  hath, 
appeared  to  all  80  mucb  more  heautiful  than  before,  that 
Daphnia  himaelf  could  hardly  recognize  her.  Any  apec- 
tator,  even  without  knowing  anything  about  the  tokens, 
would  have  sworn  that  Dryaa  could  not  be  the  father  of  ao 
fair  a  maiden.  Nevertheleas  he  waa  invited  to  the  feast, 
where  he  and  Nape,  with  Lamon  and  Myrtale  for  their 
companions,  reclined  on  a  separate  couch. 

On  the  following  day  victims  were  again  sacrificed  to  th&  , 
gods ;  bowls  were  prepared,  and  Chloe  suspended  her  paa-  J 
toral  equipments — her  pipe,  her  scrip,  her  cloak  of  goatsMn,,  I 
and  her  milkpaUs.     She  also  mingled  wine  with  the  watera  1 
of  the  fountain  in  the  grotto,  because  she  hod  been  suckled  1 
near  it,  and  had  so  often  bathed  there,  then  she  crowned.  J 
with  flowers  the  ewe's  grave,  which  Dryas  pointed  out  to  her. 
She,  too,  piped  once  more  to  her  flock,  and  having  done  so, 
prayed  the  Nymphs  that  her  parents  might  prove  worthy 
of  the  union  of  Daphnis  and  heraelf. 

When  the  party  had  had  enough  of  their  rural  festivities, 
they  determined  upon  returning  to  the  city,  in  order  to  try 
anci  discover  Chloe's  parents,  and  no  longer  to  defer  the 
marriage.  By  break  of  day  the  next  morning  they  were 
prepared  for  their  journey.  Before  their  departure  they 
made  Dryas  a  present  of  another  tliree  thousand  drachmas ; 
with  liberty  to  reap  half  the  corn,  and  gather  half  the  grapes 
annually  for  his  own  use  ;  they  likewise  gave  him  the  goats, 
goatherds,  four  yoke  of  oxen,  and  some  winter  garments ; 
his  wife  also  waa  presented  with  her  freedom. 

After  this  they  took  the  road  to  Mi^lene,  travelling  in 
grand  style  with  horses  and  carriages.  They  arrived  at  the 
city  by  night,  and  ao  for  the  time  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
citizens;  but  early  the  next  day  the  doors  were  surrounded 
by  multitudes  of  men  and  women.  The  men  congratulated 
Bionysophanes  on  having  found  his  son,  the  more  particularly 
when  they  saw  his  beauty.  The  women  gave  Clearista  joy 
at  bringing  with  her  not  only  her  son,  but  likewise  an 
intended  bride.  Chloe  eicited  the  admiration  even  of  the 
women,  diaplaying  as  she  did,  charms  which  could  not  be 
surpassed.  Tie  whole  city  was  in  a  bustle  on  account  of 
the  youth  and  the  maiden,  predicting  already  that  the  mar- 
riage would  be  a  happy  one,  and  wishing  that  the  parents 
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of  the  maiden  might  prove  to  be  of  a  rank  wortliy  of  her 
beauty.  Many  of  the  richest  ladies  prayed  the  gods  that 
they  might  be  reputed  to  be  the  mothers  of  so  much  love- 
liness. 

Dionysophanes,  fatigued  with  excess  of  anxious  thought, 
fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  during  which  he  saw  the  following 
vision.  The  Nymphs  appeared  to  be  requesting  the  god 
of  love  at  length  to  grant  them  his  consent  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  marriage.  Slackening  the  string  of  his  bow, 
and  placing  it  by  the  side  of  his  quiver,  he  addressed  Diony- 
sophanes,  bidding  him  to  invite  those  of  highest  rank  of 
Mitrlene  to  a  banquet,  and  when  he  had  filled  the  last 
goblet,  to  exhibit  the  tokens  before  each  of  them,  and  then 
to  commence  the  hymeneal  song.  After  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard,  Dionysophanes  arose  in  the  morning,  and  ordered 
a  magnificent  feast  to  be  prepared,  in  which  all  the  delicacies 
which  the  sea,  the  earth,  the  lakes,  and  even  the  rivers  could 
produce,  were  to  be  collected  together.  All  the  chiefs  of 
Mitylene  were  his  guests.  When  night  was  come,  and  when 
the  goblet  was  filled  from  which  to  pour  out  the  libation* 
to  Mercury,  a  slave  brought  forward  the  ornaments  in  a 
silver  vase,  and  holding  them  in  his  right  hand  carried  them 
round,  and  displayed  them  to  all  the  visitors.  No  one 
acknowledged  them,  till  Megacles,  who,  on  account  of  his 
age,  was  honoured  with  the  highest  couch,  recognising 
them,  cried  out  with  a  loud  and  animated  voice, — "  What 
do  I  see !  what  has  been  the  fate  of  my  daughter !  is  she 
indeed  alive  ?  or  did  some  shepherd  find  these  things,  and 
carry  them  away.  Tell  me,  I  pray,  DionysophaDes,  where 
did  vou  meet  with  these  tokens  of  my  child  ?  Now  that 
you  nave  found  your  son,  do  not  enviously  begrudge  me  the 
discovery  of  my  daughter." 

Dionysophanes  requested  him  first  of  all  to  give  them  an 
account  of  the  exposure  of  his  daughter ;  and  Megacles  in 
the  same  loud  and  earnest  tone  replied, — ^**  Formerly  my 
income  was  very  narrow,  for  I  had  expended  my  fortune  in 

*  "  Bipt  dk  4faifiK(i}v  i^y^ropac,  ^^^  ludovraQ 

''Q  irv/JidTift  awMiaKOVf  hrt  nvriaaiaro  koItovJ* 

— Odyss.  vii.  1S«. 
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equipping  choruBBB  and  fitting  out  galleys.*  While  my  affairs 
-were  m  this  condition  I  had  a  daughter  bom.  Loath  to  bring 
her  up  to  the  miseries; of  poverty,  and  knowing  that  there 
are  many  who  are  willing  to  become  eyen  reputed  parentBjt 
1  dresaed  her  in  theae  very  tokens,  and  exposed  her.  She 
was  laid  in  the  grotto  of  the  Nymphs,  and  committed  to 
their  protection.  Since  that  time  weaJth  began  to  pour  in 
upon  me  every  day,  when  I  had  no  heir  to  enjoy  it,  for  I 
waa  never  so  fortunate  as  to  become  the  father  even  of 
another  daughter;  but,  as  if  wishing  to  make  a.  mock  of 
me,  the  gods  are  continually  sending  dreams  by  night, 
signifying,  forsooth,  that  a  ewe  will  make  me  father." 

Upon  this  Dionyaophanea  called  out  in  a  yet  louder  tone 
than  Megades,  and  springing  from  his  couch  led  in  Chloe 
BumptuousiT  dressed,  exclaiming, — "  This  is  the  child  whom 
you  exposed.  This  maiden,  through  the  providence  of  the 
gods,  was  suckled  by  a  sheep,  and  preserved  for  you ;  as 
Daphnis  was  reared  by  a  goat,  and  saved  for  me.  Take  the 
tokens,  and  your  daughter ;  take  her,  and  bestow  her  as  a 
bride  ou  Daphnis.  Both  were  exposed ;  both  have  been 
again  found  by  us,  their  parents;  both  have  been  under 
the  peculiar  care  of  Pan,  of  the  Nymphs,  and  of  the  God 
of  Love." 

Megacles  at  once  assented,  clasped  Chloe  to  his  bosom, 
and  sent  for  his  wife  Ehode.  They  slept  at  the  house  that 
night,  for  Daphnis  had  sworn  by  the  goda  that  he  would 
not  part  vrith  Chloe  even  to  her  own  father. 

The  next  morning  they  all  agreed  to  return  to  the  countir; 
this  was  done  at  the  entreaty  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  who 
were  weary  of  their  sojourn  m  the  city ;  and  had  formed  a 
scheme  for  celebrating  their  nuptials  in  a  pastoral  manner. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  Lamon'a  cottage,  they  introduced 
Dryas  to  Megacles,  and  Nape  was  made  known  to  Hhode, 
after  which  the  preparations  were  made  for  the  festival  on 
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t "  Stat  Fortuna  itnproba  noctu, 
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IaT□lvi^llB  aicu;  domibua  time  porcigit  oltis."-  Juv.  vi.  60Si  J 
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a  splendid  scale.  Gbloe  was  devoted  to  the  gnardiaiuship 
of  the  Nymphs  bj  her  father.  He  suspended  the  tc^cens, 
among  various  other  things,  as  offerings  to  them ;  and 
increased  the  six  thousand  drachmas,  which  Dryas  now 
possessed,  to  ten  thousand. 

As  the  day  was  very  fine,  Dionysophanes  caused  couches 
of  green  leaves  to  be  spread  inside  tne  grotto,  and  all  the 
▼iUagers  were  invited  and  sumptuously  regaled.  There 
were  present  Lamon  and  Myrtale,  Dryas  and  Nape,  Dorco's 
kinsmen,  and  Philetas  with  his  sons  Chromis  and  Lycs&- 
nium ;  even  Lampis,  who  had  been  forgiven,  was  among  the 
guests.  All  the  amusements  were,  of  course,  as  among 
such  merrymakers,  of  a  rustic  and  pastoral  kind.  !Beaping- 
songs  were  sung ;  and  the  jokes  of  the  vintage-season  were 
repeated.  PhiLetas  played  on  the  pipe,  and  Lampis  on  the 
flute,  while  Lamon  and  Dryas  dancea.  Chloe  and  Daphnis 
passed  the  time  in  kissing.  The  goats  came  and  grazed 
near  them,  as  if  they  also  were  partakers  of  the  festivid. 
This  was  not  very  agreeable  to  the  dainty  city  folks; 
Daphnis,  however,  called  several  of  them  by  name,  gave 
them  some  leaves,  which  they  eat  out  of  his  hand,  while  he 
held  them  by  the  horns,  and  kissed  them. 

Not  only  now,  but  during  the  remainder  of  their  days, 
Daphnis  and  Chloe  led  a  pastoral  life,  worshipping  as  their 
deities  the  Nymphs,  Pan,  and  the  God  of  Love.  Their 
flocks  of  goats  and  sheep  were  numerous,  and  their  favourite 
food  consisted  of  the  fruits  of  autumn,  and  milk.  They 
had  their  first-born,  a  boy,  suckled  by  a  goat ;  their  second, 
a  girl,  was  brought  up  by  a  ewe ;  the  former  was  named 
Philopcemen,*  the  latter  Agele.f  In  this  manner  of  life, 
and  in  this  spot,  they  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  They 
adorned  the  grotto  of  the  Nymphs ;  erected  statues ;  raised 
an  altar  to  Cupid  the  Shepherd ;  and  instead  of  a  pine 
reared  a  temple  for  the  habitation  of  Pan,  and  dedicated  it  to 
Pan  the  Warrior ;  these  names,  however,  were  given,  and 
these  things  done,  in  after  years.  At  the  time  we  are 
now  speaking  of,  when  night  arrived,  all  the  guests  con- 
ducted them  to  the  bridal  chamber,  some  playing  on  the 
pipe,  some  on  the  flute,  some  holding  large  torches ;  and 
upon  arriving  at  the  door,  they  raised  their  voices  in  harsh 
*  A  lover  of  the  flock.  f  A  lover  of  the  herd. 
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and  rugged  tones,  which  sounded  more  like  a  concert  of  fel- 
lows breaking  up  the  ground  with  mattocks  than  a  chorus  of 
human  beings  singing  the  nuptial  hymn.*  Daphnis  and 
Chloe,  on  their  part,  went  to  bed  in  nature's  own  adorn- 
ment, where  they  kissed  and  embraced  each  other,  and 
were  as  wakeful  as  the  very  owls.  Daphnis  carried  into 
practice  the  instructions  of  his  preceptress  Lycaenium,  and 
Chloe  learnt,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  that  all  their 
doings  in  the  woods  had  been  but  so  much  child's  play. 

*  "  KaOdiTip  rpidivaig  y^v  dvaftpriyvivTiet  oix  v/ilvatov  dSovrtQ*" 
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BOOK  I. 

Sisoir  ia  situated  upon  the  coast  of  the  Aasyrina  eea;  it 
is  the  mother*  city  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  the  fotmdera  of  Thebes.  It  has  a  harbour  of  capacious 
eitent,  which  gradually  admits  within  it  the  waters  of  the 
sea ;  it  13  double,  because,  to  the  right,  a  passage  has  been 
dug  into  an  inner  basin,  which  likewise  admits  the  sea ;  in 
this  manner  the  first  harbour  becomes  the  entraoce  to  a 
second,  which  affords  a  secure  haven  to  vessels  during  sum- 
mer, while  in  winter  they  can  ride  at  anchor  safely  in  the 
former.  Upon  arriving  here  after  encountering  a  severe 
Btorm,  I  made  thank -offeringst  on  account  of  my  preserva- 
tion, to  the  goddess  of  the  Fhcenicions,  called  by  the  Sido- 

•  M^TTjfi  ioivituii'  ij  iroXic,  Q^fSaiiiiv  o  lljiios  irorSp.  The"inother- 
citf,"  becauBS  of  the  many  coloDiea  which  it  sect  out :  on  the  foundO' 
tianofThebea,  Phny,B.  v,  c  19,  sbjs:  "  Siijon,  nrlifei  Titri,  Tbebu-um 
Bceatiarum  parens."  We  find  ia  the  Scriptures,  that  Tyre  sad  Sidon 
were  famous  for  works  in  gold,  embroidery,  &c.,  and  wbatBaever 
regarded  mugDificence  and  luxury. — See  Isaiah  xiiiL — ^Ezek.  uvii. 
nviiL  The  PhmniciauB  were,  in  very  early  times,  celebrated  for  mer- 
chandise  of  every  descriptioa;  and  their  country  was  justly  considered 
the  emporium  of  the  East.  They  were  the  earliest  navigaWra,  and 
their  alciU  io  ship.buildiag  may  be  inferred  &om  1  Kiogs,  v.  6. — 
Trollope'a  Homer, 

f  SHuTpa  or  nuirfipia.  Sacri6i:ea  and  votive  offeriogs,  made  upon 
escapa  from  sb:pnreck — 

"  Me  tabuli  sacer 

VotivS  paries  indioat  uvida, 

Suspendisse  poteuti 

Yestimenta  maris  Deo,"— Hor  I.  Od.  v.  12, 
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nians,  Astarte.*  As  I  was  wandering  about  the  city, 
surveying  the  votive  offerings  in  the  temples,  I  saw  a  paint- 
ing containing  a  view  both  of  sea  and  land.  Europaf 
formed  the  subject,  and  the  scene  was  laid  partly  on  the 
Phoenician  sea,  partlv  on  the  coast  of  Sidon.  In  a  meadow 
was  seen  a  band  of  maidens ;  a  bull  was  swimming  in  the 
sea,  directing  his  course  towards  Crete,  and  having  a  fair 
damsel  seated  upon  his  back.  The  meadow  was  diversified 
with  flowers  intermixed  with  trees  and  shrubs ;  the  trees 
were  near  to  one  another,  and  their  branches  X  and  leaves 
united  so  closely  overhead,  as  fco  form  a  cover  for  the  flowers 
below.  The  artist  had  shewn  great  skill  in  managing  the 
shade;  for  the  sun-rays  were  seen  dispersedly  breaking 
through  the  overarching  roof  of  leaves,  and  lighting  up  the 
meadow,  which,  situated  as  I  have  said,  beneath  a  leafy 
screen,  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  hedge.  Under  Ihe 
trees,  beds  of  flowers  were  laid  out,  m  whi<m  bloomed  the 
narcissus,  the  rose,  and  the  m3rrtle.  Bubbling  up  from  the 
ground,  a  stream  flowed  through  the  midst  of  this  enamelled 
meadow,  watering  the  flowers  and  shrubs ;  and  a  gardener 
was  represented  with  his  pickaxe  opening  a  channel  for  its 
course.  The  maidens  above  mentioned  were  placed  by  the 
painter,  in  a  part  of  the  meadow  bordering  upon  the  sea. 
Their  countenances  wore  a  mingled  expression  of  joy  and 
fear;  they  had  chaplets  upon  their  heads,  their  hair  fell 
dishevelled  about  their  shoulders ;  their  legs  were  entirely 
bare — for  a  cincture  raised  their  garments  above  the  knee — 
and  their  feet  were  imsandalled ;  their  cheeks  were  pale  and 
contracted  through  alarm ;  their  eyes  were  directed  towards 
the  sea ;  their  hps  were  slightly  opened  as  if  about  to  give 
vent  to  their  terror  in  cries ;  their  hands  were  stretched  out 
towards  the  bull ;  they  were  represented  upon  the  verge  oiP 
the  sea,  the  water  just  coming  over  their  feet ;  they  appeared 

♦  The  Syrian  Venus.  "  Venus — quarta,  Syria,  Tyroque  concepts ; 
que  Astarte  vocatur,  quam  Adonidi  nupsisse  proditum  est." — Oic.  de 
Nat.  Deorjom. 

f  Ovid.  Met  ii.  844,  and  Moschus,  IdyL  2. 

t  Compare  a  passage  in  Longus,  B.  iv.,  '£v  furtioptp  H  ol  kkdSot 
ffWiTTinrov  AXKriXoiQf  cat  ktrriXXarrov  toq  KOfiag,  iSoKH  fikv  roi  xai 
If  TovTiav  ^vaiQfivai  rtxviS' 
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eager  to  hasten  after  the  bull,  but  at  the  same  time  fearful 
of  encountering  the  waves.  The  colour  of  the  aea  was  two- 
fold ;  towards  the  land  it  had  a  ruddy  hue  ;  •  farther  out  it 
waa  dark  blue ;  foam  also,  and  rocke  and  waves  were  repre- 
sented ;  the  rocks  projecting  from  the  shore,  and  whitened 
with  foam,  caused  by  the  crests  of  the  waves  breaking  upon 
their  rugged  surface. 

In  the  midst  of  the  sea,  the  bull  waa  represented  swim- 
ming, the  waves  rising  in  mountains  from  the  motion  of  his 
legs.  The  maiden  was  seated  upon  his  back,  not  astride, 
hut  sideways ;  she  grasped  hia  horn  with  her  left  hand,  as  a 
charioteer  would  hold  the  reins ;  and  the  bull  inclined  his 
head  in  that  direction,  as  if  guided  by  her  hand. 

She  was  dressed  in  a  white  tunic  as  far  as  her  middle,  the 
rest  of  her  body  was  clothed  in  a  purple  robe ;  the  whole 
dress,  however,  waa  so  transparent  t  as  to  disclose  the  beau- 
ties of  her  person.  You  could  discern  the  deep-seated 
navel,  the  well  proportioned  t  stomach,  the  narrow  waist, 
gradually  widening  until  it  reached  the  chest,  the  gently 
budding  breasts.  §— These,  as  well  as  the  tunic,  were  con- 
fined by  a  cincture,  and  &om  its  transparency,  the  tunic  be- 
came, HO  to  speak,  a  mirror  to  reflect  her  person.  Both  her 
hands  were  extended,  one  towards  the  horn,  the  other 
towards  the  tail;  and  with  either  of  them  she  held  an  ex- 
tremity of  the  veil  which  was  expanded  above  her  shoulders, 
and  which  appeared  in  every  part  inflated  by  the  artist's 
"painted  wind."  || 
m    Thus  seated  upon  the  bull,  the  maiden  resembled  a  vessel 


i 


'  "  Mare  purpuraum."— Virg.  G.  4 

373. 

n  Ode  xxTiil,  od  hijs  miatree 

■'  EriXrirov  TO 

•mo  Top<l,ip 

Imfaiviro  i 

•Myoy.  TO  a 

,  Anaereon  aaj 

,— 

Qnim  eaatigato  planuB  Bu 

pectora  venta 

p.'— Orid.  Am. 

Her  dainty  paps,  which  lite 
Now  little,  'gan  to  awell,  an 
Through  her  thin  weed,  the 

young  fruit  in  May, 
d  being  tied 
c  places  only  signified." — Span 

B  veates." — Ovid.  Mei 
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in  ftill  Baily  her  yeQ  serving  for  the  canyass.*  Dolphimit 
leaped,  Loyes  sported  round  the  bull ;  jou  might  have  sworn 
that  they  moved  "  instinct  with  life.'*  Cupid,  in  person,  was 
drawing  on  the  bull ;  Cupid,  in  guise  of  a  little  child,  was 
spreading  his  vnngs,  bearing  his  quiver,  holding  his  torch,  and 
turning  towards  Jove,  was  archly  laughing  as  if  in  mockeiy 
of  him,  who,  on  his  account  had  become  a  bull. 

I  admired  every  i>art  of  this  painting,  but  my  attention 
was  more  especiall;^  rivetted  upon  Cupid  leading  forward  the 
bull ;  and  1  exclaimed.  How  wonderfully  does  a  mere  child 
lord  it  over  heaven  and  earth  and  sea !  :|: 

Upon  this,  a  young  man,  who  happened  to  be  standing  near, 
said,  "  I  can  speak  from  experience  of  the  power  or  Love, 
having  suffered  so  severely  from  his  caprices," — "Pray," 
said  I, "  what  are  the  ills  which  you  have  suffered  P  To 
speak  the  truth,  your  countenance  betokens  you  to  be  not 
unacquainted  vdth  the  mysteries  of  this  deity." — "  You  are 
stirring  up  a  whole  swarm  of  words,"  replied  he,  **  mystery 
will  sound  like  a  fable." — ^**  In  the  name  of  Jupiter  and 
Love  himself,  my  good  fellow,"  rejoined  I,  "  do  not  hesitate 
to  gratify  my  curiosity,  however  fabulous  may  seem  your 
story." 

After  this,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  I  led  him  to  a  neigh- 
bouring grove,  thickly  planted  with  plane  trees,  through 
which  flowed  a  stream  of  water,  cold  and  transparent  as  that 
which  proceeds  from  newly  melted  snow.§  Having  placed 
him  upon  a  low  seat,  I  sat  down  beside  him,  and  sai((  '^  Now 
is  the  time  for  hearing  your  tale ;  this  spot  is  in  every  way 

*  "  Her  robe  inflated  by  the  wanton  breeze, 

Seem'd  like  a  ship's  sail  hovering  o'er  the  seas." — 

Moschus.    Chapman's  Tr. 

+  **  From  their  sea-hoUows  swift  the  Nereids  rose, 
Seated  on  seals,  and  did  his  train  compose ; 
Poseidon  went  before,  and  smooth  did  make 
The  path  of  waters  for  his  brother's  sake ; 
Around  their  king,  in  close  array,  did  keep 
The  loud-voiced  Tritons,  minstrels  of  the  deep. 
And  with  their  conchs  proclaimed  the  nuptial  song." — ^Mo8cha& 

X  AitvaTai  Sk  roffoOrov,  Zaov  ovSk  6  Ziic,  Kparn  fikv  (rrotj^ctoiv, 
KpareX  Sk  dffTpuv,  Kparii  dk  r&v  ofAoiwv  Oewv, — Longus.  B.  ii 

§  KaX^  ifirb  vXaravicTift  ii9tv  phv  iiyKabv  ^diap, — Horn.  II.  ii.  307. 
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agreeable  aud  exactly  suited  for  a  love  story."     Upon  thia, 
he  began  as  follows : — 

I  am  a  native  of  Phainicia,  was  born  at  Tyre,  and  am 
named  Clitoplio :  my  father's  name  ia  Hippias :  Soatratus 
is  the  name  of  his  brother  by  the  father's  aide — for  the  two 
had  different  mothers— the  latter  having  a  Byzantian,  the 
former  a  Tyrian  lady  for  his  mother.  Soatratua  always 
resided  at  Byzantium,  having  inherited  large  property  in 
that  city  from  his  mother ;  my  father  lived  at  Tyre.  I  never 
saw  my  mother,  she  having  died  during  my  infancy  :  after 
her  decease,  my  father  married  a  second  wife,  by  whom  he 
had  a  daughter  named  Cailigone,  whom  he  designed  to  unite 
to  me  in  marriage.*  The  wiU  of  the  Fates,  however,  more 
powerful  than  that  of  men,  had  in  store  for  me  a  ditferent 
wife.  Now,  the  Deity  is  often  wont  to  reveal  the  future  to 
mortals,  in  dreams  by  night ;  not  in  order  that  they  may 
ward  off  suffering  (for  it  is  impossible  to  defeat  destiny  t ), 
but  that  they  may  bear  more  lightly  their  load  of  evils. 
Calamity,  when  it  comes  suddenly  and  In  a  "whole  battalion," 
paralyses,  and,  as  it  were,  overwhelms  the  soul  by  its  unei- 
pectedneas,  whereas  when  anticipated  and  dwelt  upon  by 
the  mind,  the  edge  of  grief  becomes  blunted.  It  was  when 
I  had  reached  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  when  my  father  was 
preparing  to  have  my  marriage  celebrated,  the  following 
year,  that  the  drama  of  my  fate  began.  During  my  sleep, 
methon^ht  I  had  coalesced  with,  and  ffroum  into,  the  person 
of  a  maiden,  as  far  as  the  middle,  and  that  from  thence  up- 
ward we  formed  two  bodies.  A  tall  aud  terrible-lookinj; 
woman,  savage  in  aspect,  with  blood-ahot  eyes,  inflamed 
cheeks,  and  snaky  hair,  stood  over  us.  In  her  right  hand 
she  held  a  scimitar,  in  her  left,  a  torch.  Angrilv  raising 
her  falchion,  she  let  it  fall  exactly  upon  the  loins  where  was 
the  juncture  of  our  bodies,  and  severed  the  maiden  from 
me.     Leaping  up  in  terror,  I  mentioned  the  dream  to  no 

•  Prosimity  by  blood  or  oonsangijiiiitj  waa  Qot,  with  some 
eiceptiona,  a  bnr  to  raarnage  in  anj  pnrt  of  Greece;  dii-ect  liae*L  1 
deaceat  was.  Thus  brotben  were  permitted  to  mBiry  with  Bieteri  ' 
even,  if  not  bora  from  the  asma  mother,  as  Cimon  did  with  Elpeaice,  I 
Bee  Nepoa,  Life  of  Cimon.— Diet,  of  Orealc  and  Komaa  Antiq. 

t  Molpav  S'  DKTina  fiifii  irl^vrliivor  i/iiiivai  avlpuii; 

Oi  Kanbv  oiSi  f.*f  leBXiv.  iiriji-  roTpiLra  jl^^rni— Horn.  II.  vi.  487. 

_  2  i. 
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one,  but  foreboded  evil  in  my  own  mind.  Meanwliile,! 
messenger  arrived  from  Byzantium,  bringing  a  letter  fron 
my  father's  brother ;  it  contained  the  following  words : — 

"  Sostratus  to  his  brother  Hippias,  sends  greeting, 

'*  My  daughter  Leucippe,  and  my  wife  Pantbea,  are  oi 
their  way  to  you,  for  war  has  broken  out  between  the  GHirfr 
cians  and  Bysantians ;  till  it  is  concluded,  keep  under  yom 
protection  taose  dearest  objects  of  my  affection.  FareweU." 

No  sooner  had  my  father  read  the  letter  than,  rising 
from  his  seat,  he  humed  down  to  the  harbour ;  and  not  1od| 
siter  returned,  followed  by  a  number  of  male  and  female 
slaves,  whom  Sostratus  had  sent  with  his  wife  and  daughter 
Among  them  was  a  tall  lady,  richly  dressed :  while  looting 
at  her,  I  remarked  at  her  left  hand,  a  maiden,  the  beau^  oa 
whose  countenance  at  once  dazzled  my  eyes — she  resemolec 
the  Europa,  whom,  in  the  picture  I  had  seen  sitting  upoi 
the  bull.  Her  sparkling  *  eyes  had  a  pleasine  expression 
her  hair  was  eolden-hued,  short  and  curling,  ner  eyebrowi 
were  jet  black,  ner  cheeks  were  fair,  save  that  in  the  middOi 
they  had  a  tinge  bordering  upon  purple,  like  that  with  whicl 
the  Lydian  women  stain  the  ivory ;  t  her  mouth  was  lik< 
the  rose  when  it  begins  to  bud.  No  sooner  did  I  see  ho 
than  my  fate  was  sealed — for  beauty  J  inflicts  a  wounc 
sharper  than  any  arrow,  finding  a  passage  to  the  sou 
through  the  eyes,  for  it  is  the  eye  which  makes  a  way  for  thi 
wounds  of  love.  I  was  overwhelmed  by  conflicting  feelings 
admiration,  astonishment,  agitation,  shame,  assurance:  ] 
admired  her  figure,  I  was  astonished  at  her  beauty;  my  heart 
palpitated,  I  gazed  upon  her  with  assurance,  yet  1  waf 

*  MiXav  oftfia  yopybv  e^oi 

KfKipaafikvov  yuXrivri. — ^Anacreon.  zxix. 
"  Flagrabant  lumina  miti 

Adspectu  " — Silius  ItaL  v.  562. 

f  "  Indum  sanguineo  veluti  violaverat  ostro 

Si  quia  ebur    .     .     .    -. 

,    .    talis  virgo  dabat  ore  colores." — Virg.  xii.  67. 

;}; KoXXoff 

*avT*  dffiriSwv  atratrvv, 

*avT*  iyxkiav  awdvTuiv 

vtKa  dk  Kai  ffiBfjpov 

tai  vvp,  KaXfi  rif  o^tra, — Anaoreon,  IL 
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aaliBmed  at  the  idea  of  being  remarked.  I  endeavoured  to 
M  ithdraw  my  eyes  from  t!ie  maiden  ;  they  however  were  un- 
williug  to  obey,  and,  following  the  faacination  of  her  counte- 
nance, in  the  end  completely  gained  the  day. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  visitors,  my  father  assigned  a,  part 
of  the  house  for  their  use,  and  then  ordered  the  supper  to 
be  prepared.  At  the  appointed  time  we  reclined  by  twos 
on  coudies,  for  such  was  my  father's  order.  He  and  I  were 
in  the  centre,  the  two  elder  ladies  occupied  the  right-hand 
couch,  the  maidens  were  to  the  left.  Upon  hearing  the 
proposed  arrangement  I  was  very  near  embracing  my  father, 
tor  thus  placing  the  maiden  within  my  view.  As  to  what  I 
ate,  on  my  faith  I  cannot  tell  you,  for  I  was  like  a  man  eat- 
ing ia  a  dream  ;  all  I  know  is,  that  leaning  upon  my  elbow, 
and  bending  forwards,  my  whole  attention  was  given  to  steal- 
ing furtive  glances  at  her — this  was  the  sum  totaJ  of  my  sup- 
per. When  the  meal  wa«  ended,  a  slave  came  in  with  the  lyre; 
ne  first  ran  over  the  strings  with  his  lingers,  then  sounded 
a,  few  chords  in  an  under  tone,  and  afterwards  taking  the 
plectrum,  began  to  play,  accompanying  the  sounds  with  his 
voice.  The  subject  of  his  strain  was  •  Apollo  in  hia  irrita- 
tion pursuing  the  flying  Daphne,  and  upon  the  point  of 
aeisiug  ber,  how  she  was  transformed  into  a  laurel,  and  how 
ihe  god  crowns  himself  with  its  leaves.  The  song  had  the 
effect  of  adding  fuel  to  my  flame,  for  amatory  strains  t  act 
as  a  powerful  meentive  to  desire :  and  however  inclined  a 
person  may  be  to  chastity,  example  serves  as  a  stimulant  to 
imitation,  more  especdally  when  the  eiample  is  supplied  by 
one  in  superior  J  station ;  for  the  feeling  of  shame  which 
was  a  check  upon  doing  wrong  becomes  changed  into  aa- 
Burance  by  the  rank  of  the  offender. 

Accordingly,  1  thus  reasoned  with  myself — "  See,  Apollo 
falls  in  iove,  he  is  not  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  he  pursues 
the  fair  one !  and  art  thou  a  laggard  and  the  slave  of  shame 

fc         •  Ovid.  Met  L  452. 

^H  "At  oonjui  quoniBm  mea  nan  poles  esse, 

^H  Arbor  eris  cert£  mea,  dixit." 

I 


□  non  eicitet  joguen 
I  blftnda  et  ntqmun!  itigitoa  bttbet." — Jut.  vL  19B. 
lie  QBtura  }a.heti :  velociua  et  ciUua  Doa 
^urrumpuDt  Titiomm  eiempla  domeetica,  magnis 
Quum  aubeitDt  aaimoB  auctoribua." — Juv.  xiv.  31. 
2^2 
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and  ill-timed  continence  ?  Art  thou,  forsooth,  superior  to  i 
god  ?  "•  In  the  evening  the  ladies  retired  to  rest  first,  am 
afterwards  we  ourselves.  The  others  had  confined  tlu 
pleasures  of  the  table  to  their  stomachs,  t  I,  for  mj  part 
carried  away  the  banquet  in  my  eyes ;  I  had  taken  mj  fill  o 
the  maiden's  sweet  looks,  and,  from  the  effect  of  merelj 
gazing  upon  her,  I  rose  from  table  intoxicated  with  love 
Upon  entering  mj  accustomed  chamber,  sleep  was  out  o 
the  question.  It  is  the  law  of  nature  that  diseases  anc 
bodily  wounds  always  become  exasperated  at  night ;  whei 
we  are  taking  our  rest  their  strength  increases,  and  the  paii 
becomes  more  acute,  for  the  circumstance  of  the  body  bein^ 
in  repose  affords  leisure  for  the  malady  to  do  its  work 
By  the  same  rule,  the  wounds  of  the  soul  are  much  more 
painful  while  the  body  is  lying  motionless  ;  in  the  day,  botl 
the  eyes  and  ears  are  occupied  by  a  multiplicity  of  objects 
thus,  the  soul  has  not  leisure  to  feel  pain,  and  so  the  yio 
lence  of  the  disease  is  for  a  time  mitigated ;  but  let  th( 
body  be  fettered  by  inactivity,  and  then  the  soul  retains  al 
its  susceptibility,  and  becomes  tempest-tossed  by  trouble 
the  feelings  which  were  asleep  then  awaken.  The  moumei 
feels  his  grief,  the  anxious  his  solicitude,  he  who  is  in  peri 
his  terrors,  the  lover  his  inward  flame. 

Towards  morning  Love  took  compassion  upon  me,  anc 
granted  me  some  short  repose ;  but  not  even  then  would  t\n 
maiden  be  absent  from  my  mind ;  Leucippe  X  was  in  all  raj 
dreams,  I  conversed  with  her,  I  played  with  her,  I  suppet 
with  her,  I  touched  her  fair  body ;  m  short,  I  obtained  mow 
favours  then  than  in  the  day-time,  for  I  kissed  her,  and  th( 
kiss  was  really  given.  Accordingly,  when  the  slave  awok< 
me,  I  cursed  §  him  for  coming  so  unseasonably,  and  for  dis- 

*  "  Egone  homuncio  id  non  facerem  ? " — Ter.  Eunuchus. 

t  "  Qu»  ad  beatam  vitam  pertinent  ventre  metiri." — Cic.  de  Nat 
Deorum,  L  40. 

t  "'OvBipara  coipaiv  tpmriKd,  rd  ipiKrifiara,  rdQ  irspipoXdg,  Kai  ooo 
Ic  [MtB'  rifikpav  ovk  iirpaKav  ravra  8vop  ivpaJiav  "—hongMS,  B.  i. 

§ "as  one  who  is  awoke 

By  a  distant  organ,  doubting  if  he  be 
Not  yet  a  dreamer,  till  the  spell  is  broke 

By  the  watchman,  or  some  such  reality, 
Or  by  one's  early  valet's  cursed  knock^^Byroa. 
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sipatiD);  so  sweet  a  dream ;  getting  up,  liowerer,  I  went  out 
of  my  part  of  the  houee,  and  walked  in  front  of  the  apart- 
ment where  the  maiden  was  ;  witii  my  head  hanging  down 
over  a  book,  I  pretended  to  be  reading,  but  wlieneTer  I 
came  opposite  her  door  I  cast  sidelong  glances,  aud  after 
taking  a  few  turns,  and  drinking  in  fresh  draughts  of  lose, 
I  returned  desperately  smitten;  three  whole  days  did  I  con- 
tinue burning  with  this  inward  fire. 

I  had  a  cousin  named  Cliniae,  who  had  lost  both  his 
parents  ;  he  was  two  years  older  than  myself,  and  an  adept 
in  matters  of  love.  He  had  a  male  favourite,  for  whom  hia 
affection  was  so  strong,  that  when  he  had  one  day  purchased 
a  horse,  and  the  other  admired  it,  he  immediately  presented 
him  witli  the  animal.  I  was  always  joking  him  for  having 
so  much  leisure  as  to  fall  in  love,  and  for  being  a  slave  to 
tender  passions;  he  used  to  laugh  and  reply  with  a  shake  of 
the  head,  "  Depend  upon  it  the  day  of  slavery  is  in  store  lor 
you."  Well,  proceeding  to  his  house,  I  smuted  him,  and 
sitting  down,  said,  "  Clinias,  I  am  paying  the  penalty  of  my 
former  gibea;*  I  am  at  last  myself  the  slave  of  love  !  "  "Upon 
hearing  this,  he  clapped  his  hands  and  laughed  outright ; 
then  rising  and  kissing  my  face,  which  bore  traces  of  a 
lover's  wakefulness,  "  There  is  no  doubt  of  your  being  in 
love,"  said  he,  "for  your  eyes  declare  it." 

While  he  was  yet  speaking,  Charicles,  his  favourite, 
comes  in  hurriedly  and  in  great  perturbation,  exclaiming, 
"  My  fate  is  sealed,  Clinias !"  Witu  a  tremulous  voice,  and 
sighing  as  deeply  as  though  his  own  life  hung  t  upon  that 
of  the  youth,  Clinias  replied,  "  Speak  out,  your  silence  will 
be  my  death  ;  say  what  grief  assails  you — with  what  adver- 
tiary  have  you  to  contend  (*"  Charicles  rejoined, — "My  father 
k  negotiating  a  mairiage  for  me,  a  marriage  moreover  with 


I 


*'  I  have  doDe  pemuice  for  coatemnliig  Luve  ; 
Whose  high  impHrious  thoughta  have  puuUh'd 
With  bitter  fnata,  with  penitential  groiuiB, 
With  nightly  trai's,  aud  daily  heai-t-eore  aigba  : 
For  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  Love, 
Love  hsth  chac'd  Bleep  from  my  enthralled  eyi 
And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  oren  heart's 


t  "  Equa  tua  pendat  resupiiii  apiritua  i 
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an  ill-favoured  woman ;  a  double  evil  therefore :  even  wen 
she  comely,  a  female  *  would  be  repulsive  to  mj  taste,  and 
she  becomes  doubly  so,  if  ugly.  Mv  fiather,  however,  loob 
only  to  money,  and  is  therefore  anxious  for  the  match,  sc 
that  I,  such  is  my  ill  fate,  am  made  the  victim  of  this 
woman's  money;  I  am  sold  to  be  her  husband/'f  Cliniat 
turned  pale  upon  hearing  this  announcement,  and  strong!} 
urged  the  youth  to  decline  the  match,  bitterly  inveighing 
against  the  race  of  womankind.  *'  Tour  father,  forsooth 
would  have  you  marry !  pray  what  crime  have  you  commit- 
ted, that  you  should  be  given  over  to  such  bondage  ?  D( 
you  not  remember  the  words  of  Jove  ? 

'  Son  of  lapetus,  o'er-subtle,  go, 
And  glory  in  thy  artful  theft  below ; 
Now  of  the  fire  you  boast  by  stealth  retrieved. 
And  triumph  in  almighty  Jove  deceiv'd  ; 
But  thou  too  late  shalt  find  the  triumph  vain. 
And  read  thy  folly  in  succeeding  pain  ; 
Posterity  the  sad  effect  shall  know, 
When  in  pursuit  of  joy  they  grasp  their  wo«.'  X 

"Woman  is  a  *  bitter  sweet  ;'§  in  her  nature  she  is  akin  tc 
the  Sirens,  for  they  too,  slay  their  victims  with  a  dulcel 
voice;  the  very  "pomp  and  circumstance"  of  marriage 
shews  the  magnitude  of  the  evil ;  there  is  the  din  ||  of  pipes, 
the  knocking  at  the  doors,  the  bearing  about  of  torches. 
With  all  this  noise  and  tumult,  who  will  not  exclaim,  *  Un- 
happy is  the  man  who  has  to  wed ! ' — ^to  me,  he  seems  like  a 
man  ordered  off  to  war.  "Were  you  unacquainted  with 
classic  lore,  you  might  plead  ignorance  of  women's  doings, 
whereas  you  are  so  well  read,  as  to  be  capable  of  teaching 
others.   How  many  subjects  for  the  stage  have  been  furnished 

*  There  was  a  proverb  among  the  ancients,  "  QaXaooa  koi  wvp  cat 
yvvi^  KaKOL  rpia" 

t  "  Argentum  accepi,  dote  imperium  vendidi." — Plautus. 
X  Hesiod.    Works  and  Days,  57* 
§  a^Tif  KaK&v  i^dovri» 

"  KdWoe  KUKuv  CttovXcc.**— Soph.  O.T.  1896. 

"  medio  de  fonte  leporum 

Surgit  amari  aliquid,  quod  in  ipsis  floribus  angat.'* — Luc.  iv.  1126. 
**  Full  from  the  fount  of  joy's  delicious  springs,     , 
Some  bitter  o'er  the  flowers  its  bubbling  venom  flings." — 

Childe  Harold. 
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by  womaTikind !  Call  to  mind  the  necklace  of  Eripliyle,  the 
banquet  of  Philomela,  the  calumny  of  Sthenohosa^  the  incest 
of  Aerope,  the  murderous  deed  of  Procne.*  Does  Agamem- 
non sigh  for  the  beauty  of  Chryseis  ? — he  brings  pestilence 
upon  the  Grecian  boat ;  does  Achilles  covet  the  charms  of 
Briseis? — he  prepares  misery  for  himself;  if  Candaules  haa 
a  fair  wife,  that  wife  becomes  the  murderess  of  her  hus- 
band!  Tlie  nuptial  torches  of  Helen  +  kindled  the  fire 
which  cODSumea  Troy !  How  many  auitors  were  done  to 
death  through  the  chastity  of  Penelope  ?  Phtedra,  through 
love,  became  the  destroyer  of  Hippolytus ;  Clytemnestra, 
through  hate,  the  murderess  of  Agamemnon  !  O  !  all-auda- 
cious J  race  of  women !  they  deal  death  whether  they  love 
or  hate !  The  noble  Agamemnon  must  needs  die,  he  whose 
beauty  is  described  to  have  been  cast  in  a  heavenly  mould, 
'  JoTB  o'er  hU  eyes  oeleBtial  glories  spread, 
And  danuing  coDqiieat  plty'd  around  hie  besd.'  g 
and  yet  this  very  head  was  cut  off  by — a  woman  !  All  that 
I  have  been  saying  relates  only  to  the  handsome  among  the 
sex ;  in  this  ease,  then,  there  is  a  lessening  of  the  evil,  for 
beauty  is  a  palliative,  and  under  such  circumstancas  a  man 
may  be  said  to  be  fortunate  in  the  midst  of  his  calamity ;  but 
if,  as  you  say,  the  woman  boasts  no  charms,  why  then  the 
evil  becomes  two-fold.  Who  would  submit  in  such  a  case, 
eapeeialiy  who  that  is  voung  and  handsome  like  your- 
self P  In  the  name  of  tiie  gods,  Charicles,  do  not  stoop  to 
such  a  yoke  ;  do  not  mar  the  fiower  of  your  beauty  before 
the  time ;  for  remember,  in  addition  to  the  other  iDs  of  mar 

'  For  the  legecda  connected  with  tbeee  various  namei,  the  reader 

[tired  to  AatLoD'a  Lempnere. 
I-  "  And  like  another  Helen,  fir'd  another  Troj."— Drjden. 
t "  there's  do  motion 
That  tenda  to  vice  in  man,  bnt,  I  affirm 
It  iB  the  woman's  part ;  be't  lying,  note  it, 
The  womnn'a;  flattering,  hers  ;  deceiving,  hera; 
Lust  and  rank  thoughts,  hers,  here  ;  revenges,  hers  ; 
Ambitions,  covetinga,  change  of  prides,  disdain, 
KicB  longings,  aUuders,  mutability ; 
All  faults  that  may  be  named,  niiy,  ttiat  hell  knows, 
Why,  hers,  in  part,  or  all ;  but  rather  all." — CymbeliDe. 
(  Homer.  IL  iL  478.    Pope's  Tr. 
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riage,  there  is  this  evil,  it  saps  the  vigour:  do  not,  Charidei^ 
I  pray,  expose  yourself  to  tnis ;  give  not  the  beauteous  rose 
to  be  plucked  by  the  ill-favoured  rustic's  hand.** 

"  Leave  this  matter,"  replied  Charicles,  "  to  the  care  of 
the  gods  and  of  myself;  the  marriage  will  not  take  plaoe 
for  some  days  yet ;  much  may  be  done  in  a  single  night, 
and  we  will  deliberate  at  our  leisure.  Meanwhile,  I  wiUgo 
and  take  a  ride,  for  since  the  day  you  gave  rae  that  fine 
horse,  I  have  never  made  use  of  your  kind  present."  With 
these  words  he  left  the  house,  little  imagining  that  this  his 
first  ride  was'  to  be  his  last.  After  he  was  gone,  I  related 
every  particular  to  Clinias,  describing  how  mj  passion 
began ;  the  arrival,  the  supper,  the  beauty  of  the  maiden. 
Feeling,  at  last,  how  absurdly  I  was  beginning  to  talk,  I 
exclaimed,  "  Clinias,  I  can  no  longer  endure  this  misery. 
Love  has  assailed  me  with  such  violence  as  to  drive  sleep 
from  my  eyes ;  I  see  no  object  but  Leucippe ;  no  one  can 
suffer  like  myself,  for  the  source  of  my  trouble  dwells  with 
me  under  the  same  roof." 

"  What  folly  it  is,"  replied  Clinias,  "for  you  who  are  so 
fortunate  in  love  to  talk  after  this  fashion !  You  have  no 
need  to  go  to  another  person's  doors ;  you  do  not  require  a 
go-between ;  fortune  gives  the  loved  object  into  your  hands, 
brings  her  into  your  very  house,  and  there  sets  her  down.* 
Other  lovers  are  well  content  with  catching  a  glimpse  oi 
the  maiden  for  whom  they  sigh,  and  to  gratify  their  eyes  is 
with  them  no  small  good  fortune ;  they  consider  themselves 
most  favoured,  indeed,  if  they  can  now  and  then  exchange  a 
word  with  their  mistress,  feut  what  is  your  case  ?  You 
continually  see  her,  you  continually  hear  her  voice,  you 
sup  with  her,  you  dnnk  with  her ;  and  yet,  fortunate  that 
you  are,  you  are  complaining!  Tou  are  guilty  of  base 
ingratitude  towards  love,  and  without  the  slightest  cause. 
Do  you  not  know  that  seeing  the  object  whom  you  love 
gives  far  deeper  pleasure  than  enjoying  her  ?t  And  why 
sop     Because  the  eyes,  when  encountering  each  other, 

*  *'  Semper  oonservam  domi 
Videbit,  coUoquetur,  admt  unk  in  unis  sedibus 
Cibum  nonnunquam  capiet  cum  ea." — Ter.  £un. 
t  **  The  lovely  toy  so  fiercely  sought, 

Hath  lost  its  charm  by  being  caught." — ^Byron. 
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receive  Ijodily  impreBaiona,  as  in  a  looking-glaas,  and  the 
reflection  of  beauty  glancing  into  the  soul,*  begets  union 
even  in  separation,  and  affords  a  pleasure  not  much  inferior 
to  corporeal  intercourse,  which,  after  all,  is  hollow  and 
unsatiflfTing-t  I  augur,  moreover,  that  you  will  soon  ohtain 
the  object  of  your  wishes,  for  to  be  always  in  the  society  of 
the  ioved  one,  eserta  a  most  persuasive  power;  the  eye  is  a 
wondrous  vehicle  of  love,J  and  constant  intercourse  is  most 
influential  in  begetting  kindly  feelings.  Habit  and  the 
coinpanv'  of  each  other  will  tame  savage  beasts.  How  much 
more  will  they  act  upon  a  woman's  heart.  Parity  of  age 
also  has  great  weight  with  a  maiden,  and  the  animal  pasaioa 
which  is  felt  in  the  flower  of  youth,  added  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  loved,  very  frequently  call  forth  a  return  of 
tender  feeling.  Every  maiden  wiahes  to  be  thought  beau- 
tiful, and  exults  in  being  loved ;  and  approves  the  testimony 
borne  by  the  lover  to  her  beauty;  because,  if  no  one  love 
her,  she  believes  herself  devoid  of  any  personal  charms. 
This  one  piece  of  advice  I  give  you,  make  her  feel  certain 
that  she  is  beloved,  and  she  will  soon  follow  your  example  in 
returning  your  affection.' 

"  And  how,"  asked  I,  "  ia  this  sage  oracle  of  yours  to  be 
accomplished  ?  Put  me  in  the  right  way ;  you  are  more 
eiperienced  than  myself;  you  have  been  longer  initiated  in 
the  mysteries  of  love.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  "What  am  I  to 
say  ?  How  am  I  to  obtain  her  for  whom  I  sigh  ?  For  my 
part  I  am  i^orant  how  to  set  about  the  work." 

"There  ia  small  need,"  replied  Clinias,  "to  leam  these 
matters  from  the  mouths  of  others.  Love  is  a  self-taught 
master  of  hia  craft. §      No   one  teaches   new-bom   babes 


where  to  find  their  food ;  they  have  already  learnt  by  i 

tuition,  and  know  that  a  table  has  been  spread  for  them  by 

nature  in  their  mothers'  breasts.    In  like  manner,  the  youth 


who   for  the  first  time  is  pregnant  with  love, 

teaching  to  bring  it  to  the  birth  ;  only  let  your  pains  have 

+  Nequicqiiua ;  quoniuu  nihil  indS  nbrodere  pouunt 
K  Nee  peoetrare,  et  sbira  in  corpus  corpora  toto." — Luc.  ir,  lOOE. 

^^_  X  "  CoQveying  as  the  electric  wire, 

^^f  We  koow  not  bcw,  the  sbsarbing  fire." — Bjrui 

^B  .|  airolHatrot,  yip  hriv  6  Otoe  no^tirrqc. 
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come  on,  and  jonr  hour  hare  arriTed,  and  thoneh  it  befif 
the  first  time,  70a  will  not  miscarry,  but  will  be  sa^j 
brought  to  bed,  midwifed  by  the  god  himself.  I  will,  bov- 
erer,  give  you  a  few  common-place  hints  relating  to  matten 
which  rej^uire  general  observance.  Say  nothing  to  tbe 
maiden  directly  bearing  upon  love ;  prosecute  the  wished-for 
consummation  quietly.  Youths  and  maidens  are  alike  sen* 
sible  of  shame,  and  howerer  much  they  may  long  for  sezud 
enjoyment,  they  do  not  like  to  hear  it  talked  of;  tbej 
consider  the  disgrace  of  the  matter  to  be  altogether  in  m 
words.  Matrons  take  pleasure  eren  in  the  words.  A 
maiden  will  show  no  objection  to  acts  of  dalliance  upon  her 
lover's  part,  but  will  express  her  willingness  by  aigns  and 
gestures ;  yet  if  you  come  directly  to  the  point,  and  put  the 
question  to  her,  your  very  voice  will  alarm  her  ears ;  she 
will  be  suffused  with  blushes ;  she  will  turn  away  from  your 

Eroposals ;  she  will  think  an  insult  has  been  done  her ;  and 
owever  willing  to  comply  with  your  desires,  she  will  be 
restrained  by  shame ;  for  the  pleasurable  sensations  excited 
by  your  words  will  make  her  consider  herself  to  be  sub- 
mitting to  the  act.  But  when  by  other  means  you  have 
brought  her  to  a  compliant  mood,  so  that  you  can  approach 
her  with  some  degree  of  freedom,  be  as  wise  and  guarded 
as  though  you  were  celebrating  the  mysteries  ;*  gently  ap* 
preach  and  kiss  her :  a  kiss  ^iven  by  a  lover  to  a  willing 
mistress  is  a  silent  way  of  askmg  for  her  favours  ;  and  the 
same  given  to  the  fair  one  who  is  coy,  is  a  supplication  to 
relent.  Even  when  maidens  are  themselves  ready  to  com- 
ply, they  often  like  some  appearance  of  force  to  be  em- 
ployed,t  for  the  plea  of  seeming  necessity  will  remove  the 
shame  of  voluntary  compliance  upon  their  part.  Do  not  be 
discouraged  if  she  repulses  your  advances,^  but  mark  fhe 

*  The  festivals  called  Mysteries  took  place  at  night,  or  in  secret, 
within  some  sanctuary,  which  the  uninitiated  were  not  allowed  to 
enter. — See  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Antiq. 

f  "  Pugnabit  primo  fortassis,  et  Improbe,  dioet. 
Pugnando  vinci  sed  tamen  ilia  volet.'* 

Ovid,  de  Art.  Aman.  1.  665. 
X  **  Who  listens  once  will  listen  twice; 
Her  heart,  be  sure,  is  not  of  ice, 
And  one  refusal  no  rebuff.** — ^Byron. 
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|«uuiner  of  her  repulse :  aU  these  mattera  require  tact.  If 
^1  she  peraista  iu  being  uncompliant,  uae  no  force ;  for  she  ia 
J  not  yet  in  the  right  humour;  but  if  she  show  aigns  of 
yielding,  act  still  witb  proper  caution,  least  after  all  you 
Bbould  lose  your  labour."* 
^  "  Tou  have  given  me  storef  of  good  advice,"  said  I,  "  and 
may  everything  turn  out  aui'ceasfully ;  nevertheleaa  I  sadly 
fear  that  aucceaa  will  prove  the  beginning  of  even  greater 
calamity,  by  making  me  more  desperately  in  love.  Wbat 
am  I  to  do  if  my  malady  increase  ?  I  cannot  marry,  for  I 
am  already  engaged  to  another  maiden  ;  mv  father,  too,  ia 
very  urgent  with  me  to  conclude  the  match,  and  he  aaks 
nothing  but  wliat  ia  fair  and  reasonable.  He  does  not 
barter  me  away  like  Chariclea  for  gold ;  he  doea  not  wish 
me  to  marry  either  a  foreigner  or  an  ugly  girl ;  he  givea  me 
his  own  daughter,  a  maiden  of  rare  beauty,  had  I  not  aeen 
Leucippe ;  but  now  I  am  blind  to  all  other  charms  escept- 
ing  hers,  in  short,  I  have  eyea  for  her  alone.  I  am  placed 
midway  between  two  contending  parties  ;  Love  on  one  side, 
my  father  on  the  other;  the  latter  wielda  his  paternal 
authority,  the  former  shakea  hia  burning  torch ;  how  am  I 
to  decide  the  cause  ?  Stem  necessity  and  natural  affection 
are  opposed.  Father,  I  wiah  to  give  a,  verdict  for  you,  but 
I  have  an  adverwrv  too  strong  for  me ;  he  torturea  and 
overawes  the  j  dg  h  t  d  beaide  me  with  his  shafta; 
hia  arguments  a  fla  ne  Unl  ss  I  decide  for  bim,  hia  firea 
will  acorob  me    p 

"While  we  we  thu  d  u  ng  the  subject  of  the  god  of 
Love,  a  slave  f  Cha  1  a  suddenly  rushed  in  bearing  his 
evil  tidings  on  hia  fa  e  s    plainly,  that  Clinias  immediately 

•  jopij-j'iiiioi'  Ti'iv  inntpieiv  fi4  awoXftfai  ifou  ri  Ipaiia.  The  lan- 
guage ia  Ggurstive  and  borrowed  from  customs  relnting  to  ths  drama. 
If  a.  poet  wished  to  briDg  out  a  piece,  he  applied  to  the  arcbon  to  grant 
bim  a  chorus  (xop^"  Cn^pvat);  henca  the  phroeea  xip^"  o'^tiv, 
^aiigaviiv,  to  apply  for  and  to  Bueoaed  in  the  application.  This  will 
ciplniD  the  above  eiprassioD  airoXiirai  to  Ipa/ia,  ta  fail  in  obCainicg 
through  wont  of  merit. 

t  ifUia. 

J  Via.,  his  own  mind  diatrauted  between  the  solicitations  of  bia 
lather  ajid  the  argiimenta  of  love. 

"  Tot  me  impediunt  cune,  qu£«  meum  animum  diversi  trehunt." 
Ter.  Andr, 
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cried  out,  ''Some  accident  has  befallen  Charicles."  '^ 
ricles,'*  hastily  exclaimed  the  slave,  "  is  dead/*  Uttei 
failed  Clinias,  upon  hearing  this,  he  remained  withouf 
power  of  motion,  as  if  struck  bj  lightning.  The  slaye 
ceeded  to  relate  the  sad  particulars.  *'  Chaiicles,"  he 
"  after  mounting,  went  off  at  a  moderate  pace,  then 
haying  had  two  or  three  gallops,  pulled  up,  and  still  si 
on  the  animal,  wiped  off  from  its  back  toe  sweat,  let 
the  reins  upon  its  neck.  There  was  a  sudden  noise 
behind,  and  the  startled  horse  rearine  bounded  forwi^ 
dashed  wildly  on.*  Taking  the  bit  between  his  teeth, 
neck  thrown  up  and  tossing  mane,  maddened  with  fi 
he  flew  through  the  air.f  Such  was  hia  speed,  tha 
hind  feet  seemed  endeavouring  to  overtake  and  pasi 
fore  feet  in  the  race ;  and  owing  to  this  riyidir  of  c 
between  the  lep,  the  animal's  back  rose  and  fell  as  d< 
ship  when  tossmg  upon  the  billows.  Oscillating  iron 
effect  of  these  wave-like  movements,;];  the  wretched  C 
cles  was  tossed  up  and  down  like  a  ball  upon  the  he 
back,  now  thrown  back  upon  his  croup,  now  pitched  foi 
upon  his  neck.  At  length  overmastered  by  the  storm,! 
unable  to  recover  possession  of  the  reins,  he  gave  hi 
up  to  this  whirlwind  of  speed,  and  was  at  Fortune's  n 
The  horse  still  in  full  career,  turned  from  the  public 

*  "  And,  starting  to  each  accent,  sprang 

As  from  a  sudden  trumpet's  clang.'* — Byron. 

f  "  Away,  away,  my  steed  and  I, 
Upon  the  pinions  of  the  wind, 
All  human  dwellings  loft  behind ; 
We  sped  like  meteors  through  the  sky." — Byro 

t  '*l  felt  as  on  a  plank  at  sea, 

When  all  the  waves  that  dash  o'er  thee. 
At  the  same  time  upheave  and  whelm, 
And  hurl  thee  towards  a  desert  realm. 
My  undulating  life  was  as 
The  fivncied  lights  that  flitting  pass 
Our  shut  eyes  in  deep  midnight,  when 
Fever  begins  upon  the  brain." — Byron. 

§  It  must  be  remembered  that  throughout  this  descriptio 
expressions  are  borrowed  from  a  storm  at  sea.  An  illustration  c 
in  Soph.  vi.  Electra  729  and  733.    "  vavayiuv  iinriKdv/*     «  gXi 
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luie  for  B  wood,  and  dashed  bis  unhappy  rider  against  a 
tree.  Charicles  was  shot  from  off  hie  back  aa  from  an 
engine,  and  hie  face  encounterino;  the  boughs,  was  lacerated 
with  a  wound  from  cTery  jagged  poiot.  Entangled  by  the 
leinB,  be  was  uoable  to  release  his  body,  but  was  dragged 
■long  upon  the  road  to  death ;  for  the  horse,  yet  more 
iffrighted  by  the  rider's  fall,  and  impeded  by  his  body, 
kicked  and  trampled  the  miserable  youth  who  was  the 
obstacle  to  bis  farther  fligbt  ;*  and  sitch  is  his  disfigurement 
tiut  you  enn  no  longer  recognize  his  features." 

After  listeniug  to  this  account,  Cliniaa  was  for  some 
notnents  speechless  through  bewilderment,  then  awakening 
from  hia  trance  of  grief,  he  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and  was 
rnahing  out  to  meet  the  corpse,  I  following  and  doing  my 
beat  to  comfort  him.  At  this  instant  the  body  of  Charicles 
was  borne  into  the  house,  a  wretched  aod  pitiable  sight,  for 
be  was  one  mass  of  wounds,t  so  that  none  of  the  bystanders 
eould  restrain  their  tears.  Hia  father  led  the  strains  of 
faunentation,  aud  cried  out,  "  My  son,  in  how  different  a 
state  hast  thou  returned  from  that  in  which  thou  didst  leave 
me!  Ill  betide  all  horsemanship !  Neither  hast  thou  died 
hy  any  common  death,  nor  art  tnou  brought  back  a  corpse 
comely  in  thy  death ;  others  who  die  preserve  their  well- 
knowD  lineaments,  and  though  the  living  beauty  of  the 
countenance  be  gone,  the  image  is  preserved,  which  by  its 
miroickry  of  sleep  consoles  the  mouraer.J     In  tbeir 

•  "  Each  motion  which  I  made  to  tree 

Hj  bwoId  limbs  from  tbeir  agon; 

Increased  his  fury  and  aflright."— Bjron. 
t  "  Totuna  eat  pro  oorpore  vulous." — Luean  ii 
J  "  He  who  bath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead 

Ere  the  first  day  of  death  ia  fled, 

(Before  decay's  eO^idg  fingers 

Have  BWept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers), 

And  marked  the  mild  augelic  sir; 

The  rapture  of  repose  tbnl's  there, 

The  fix'd  yet  tender  traita  that  streak 

The  languor  of  tbt  placid  cheek. 

Ba  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power 

Bo  fair,  ao  calm,  ao  aoftly  eeal'd, 

The  first,  laat  look  by  death  reveal'd." — 
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death  baa  taken  away  the  boqI,  but  leares  in  the  bodjfli 
semblance  of  the  indiyidual :  in  thy  ease,  fate  hae  destrajd 
both,  and,  to  me,  thou  hast  died  a  double  death,  in  soul  aai 
body,  80  utterly  has  even  the  shadow  of  thj  likenes 
penshed !  Thy  soul  has  fled,  and  I  find  thee  no  more,  eva 
in  body !  Oh,  my  son,  when  shall  be  now  thy  bridal  dvrf 
When,  ill-starred  horseman  and  unwedded  hrid^itioB, 
when  shall  be  the  joyous  nuptial  festivities  P  The  tonh 
will  be  thy  bridal  bed,  death  thy  partner,  a  dirse  tbf 
nuptial  song,  wailing  thy  strains  of  joy  !*  I  thought^  nj 
son,  to  have  kindled  for  thee  a  very  different  flame^  bnft 
cruel  fate  has  extinguished  both  it  and  thee,  and  in  iii 
stead  lights  up  the  funeral  torch.  Oh,  luckless  toiek 
bearing,  where  death  presides  and  takes  the  place  of  mu* 
riage !" 

Thus  bitterly  did  the  father  bewail  the  loss  of  his  son, 
and  Clinias  vied  with  him  in  the  expression  of  his  grie( 
breaking  forth  into  soliloquy.  *'  I  have  been  the  deaui  of 
him  who  was  master  of  my  affection !  Why  was  I  so  ifr 
advised  as  to  present  him  with  such  a  gift !  Could  I  not  have 
given  him  a  golden  beaker,  out  of  which,  when  pouring  a 
libation,  he  might  have  drunk,  and  so  have  derived  pleaaore 
from  the  gift  ?  Instead  of  doing  this,  wretch  that  I  was,  I 
bestowed  upon  this  beauteous  youth  a  savage  brute,  and 
moreover  decked  out  the  beast  with  a  pectoral  and  frontlet 
and  silver  trappings. t  Yes,  Charicles,  I  decked  out  your 
murderer  with  gold !  Thou  beast,  of  all  others  most  evil, 
ruthless,  ungrateful,  and  insensible  to  beauty,  thou  hast 
actually  been  the  death  of  him  who  fondled  thee,  who  wiped 
away  thy  sweat,  promised  thee  many  a  feed,  and  praised  the 
swiftness  of  thy  pace !  Instead  of  glorying  in  being  the 
bearer  of  so  fair  a  youth,  thou  hast  ungratefully  dashed  his 
beauty  to  the  earth !  Woe  is  me,  for  having  bought  this 
homicide,  who  has  turned  out  to  be  thy  murderer!" 

No  sooner  were  the  funeral  obsequies  over,  than  I  hastened 
to  the  maiden,  who  was  in  the  pleasance  belonging  to  the 

*  In  Heliodonis,  B.  i  Theagenes  and  Charicles  express  their  grief 
in  similar  language. 

t  Mention  of  these  different  ornaments  occurs  in  Xen.  Cyrop.  B.  vi 
c.  i,  sec.  1. 
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>  bouse.  It  conaistcd  of  a  grove,  which  afforded  a  delightful 
It  object  to  the  eyea ;  around  it  ran  a  wait,  each  of  the  four 
I  iides  of  which  had  a  colonnade  supported  upoo  pillara,  the 
central  space  being  planted  with  trees,  whose  branches  were 
I  BO  closely  interwoven,  that  the  fruits  aod  foliage  inter- 
mingled  in  friendly  union.'  Close  to  some  of  tlie  larger 
trees  grew  the  ivy  and  the  convolvulus ;  the  latter  hanging 
from  the  plane-treee,  clustered  round  it,  with  its  delicate 
foliage ;  the  former  twining  round  the  pine,  lovingly  em- 
braced its  trunk,  so  that  the  tree  became  the  prop  of  the 
ivy,  and  the  ivy  furnished  a  crown  for  the  tree.  On 
either  side  were  seen  luxuriant  vines,  supported  upon 
reeds  ;  tliese  were  now  in  blossom,  and  hanging  down  from 
the  intervening  spaces  were  the  ringlets  of  the  plant  ;t 
■while  the  upper  leaves,  agitated  by  the  breeze  and  inter- 
penetrated by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  caused  a  quivering 
gleam  to  fail  upon  the  ground,  which  partially  lighted 
up  its  shade.  Flowers  also  displayed  the  beauty  of 
their  various  hues.  The  narcissus,  the  rose,  and  violet, 
mingling  together,  imparted  a  purple  colour  to  the  earth ; 
the  calyi  of  both  these  flowere  was  alike  in  its  general 
shape,  and  served  them  for  a  cup  ;  the  expanded  rose-leaves 
were  red  and  violet  above,  milky  white  below,  and  the  nar- 
ciseus  was  altogether  of  the  latter  hue;  the  violet  had  no 
calyi,  and  its  colour  resembled  that  of  the  sea  when  under 
the  influence  of  a  calm.  In  the  mtdat  of  the  flowers  bubbled 
a  fountain,  whose  waters  received  into  a  square  basin, 
the  work  of  art,  served  the  flowers  for  their  mirror,  and  gave 
a,  double  appearance  to  the  grove,  by  adding  the  reflection 
to  the  reality.  Neither  were  there  wanting  birds :  some  of 
a  domestic  kind,  reared  by  the  care  of  man,  were  feeding  in 
the  grove;  while  others,  enjoying  their  liberty  of  wing,  flew 
and  disported  theroeelves  among  the  branches.  The  song- 
sters were  grasahoppersj  and  awallows,§  of  which  the  one 

Bt   *  See  the  desoription  of  the  garden  in  the  Srd  Book  of  Lnngus. 


!."-B,roE. 

g  The  swallow  WBa  ganainlly  eonaidered  the  repreBHntBtivo  of  what 
na  baibaric,  duttenng,  and  troubleBome.    See  AriBbiph,   Froga,  S49, 
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celebrated  tbe  riBing  of  Aurora,  tbe  other  the  banqneli  fli 
TereuB.  Those  of  a  domestic  kind  were  the  peacock,  1^ 
swan,  and  tbe  parrot ;  tbe  swan  was  feeding  near  tbe  finm* 
tain ;  a  cage  suspended  from  a  tree  contained  the  parrot; 
tbe  peacock  drew  after  bim  bis  splendid  train ;  nor  was  it 
easy  to  decide  wbich  surpassed  tbe  otber  in  beauty,  tbe 
tints  of  tbe  flowers  tbemselves,  or  tbe  bues  of  his  dowe^ 
like  feathers. 

Leucippe  happened  at  this  time  to  be  walking  with  Clk), 
and  stopped  opposite  the  peacock  who  was  just  then  spread 
ing  bis  train,  and  displaying  the  gorgeous  semicircle  of  fail 
feathers.*  Wishing  to  produce  amorous  sensations  in  hei 
mind,  I  addressed  myself  to  tbe  slave  SatjrruSjt  makinf 
the  peacock  the  subject  of  our  discourse.  **  The  bird,"  ] 
said,  '*  does  not  do  this  without  design  ;  be  is  of  an  amoroui 
nature,  and  always  bedecks  himself  in  this  manner  when  h< 
wishes  to  attract  his  favourite  mate.  Do  you  see,**  I  added 
(pointing  in  tbe  direction)  "  the  female,  near  the  plane-tre 
yonder?  It  is  to  her  that  he  is  now  displaying  th 
'  enamelled  meadow '  of  bis  plumes,  and  this  meadow  of  hi 
is  assuredly  more  beautiful  than  any  mead  in  nature,  eac 
plume  has  in  it  a  spot  of  gold,  and  the  gold  is  encircled  b 
a  purple  ring,  and  so  in  every  plume  there  is  seen  an  eye. 
Satyrus  readily  comprehended  tbe  drift  of  my  discourse,  an 
ii  order  to  give  me  scope  for  continuing  the  subject,  t 
asked  "whether Love  could  possibly  possess  such  power  ast 
transmit  his  warmth  even  unto  the  winged  tribes  P"  "  Yes, 
I  replied,  "not  only  unto  them — for  there  is  no  marvel  in  thii 
since  be  himself  is  winged — but  also  into  reptiles  and  wil 

and  ^8ch.  Ag.  1017,  nevertheless  is  introduced  by  Moschus,  in  h: 
lament  for  Bion : — 

"  Nor  on  their  mountain  thrones, 

The  swallows  utter  such  lugubrious  tones." 

Chapman's  Tr. 
The  reader  will  call  to  mind  the  line  in  Gray. 

"  The  swallow  twittering  fi*om  the  straw-built  shed." 
The  chirping  noise  of  the  cicada  (rcrri^)  is  constantly  used  by  th 
poets  as  a  simile  for  sweet  sounds. 

*"....  pect4  pandat  spectacula  caud&." — Hor.  S.  ii.  2.  25. 
"  Gavest  thou  the  goodly  wings  unto  the  peacocks  ?" 

Job  xxxiz.  13^ 
f  Clio  and  Satyrus,  slaves  not  mentioned  before. 
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utB  and  plants ;  nay,  in  my  opiaion  even  onto  stones, 
,  The  magnet,  for  iaatance  loves  the  iron,  and  upon  the  first 
sight  aod  touch  draws  that  metal  towards  it,  as  if  contaming 
within  itself  the  fire  of  love.  Is  there  not  in  this,  a  mani- 
fest embrace  between  the  amorous  stone  aud.tlie.  iron  the 
object  of  its  affection?  Philosophers,  moretfytTf  teU,  con- 
cerning plants,  what  I  should  deem  nu  idle  tale  were  it  not 
confirmed  by  the  esperieooe  of  husbandmen.  They  main- 
tain that  one  plant  becomes  enamoured  of  another,  and  that 
the  palm  is  most  sensible  of  the  tender  passion  ;  there  are, 
you  rouat  know,  male*  and  female  palms;  supposing  tha 
female  is  planted  at  a  distance  i'rom  it,  the  male  droops  and 
withers;  the  husbandman  upon  seeing  this,  easily  under- 
stands the  nature  of  the  malady,  and  ascending  an  eminence 
he  observes  in  what  direction  the  tree  inclines — which  is 
always  towards  the  beloved  object ;  having  ascertained  this, 
point,  he  employs  the  following  remedy :  taking  a  shoot 
from  the  female  be  inserts  it  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
male ;  this  immediately  revives  it,  and  bestows  new  life 
upon  its  sinking  frame,  so  that  it  recovers  its  pristine 
Vigour;  and  this  arises  from  delight  in  embracing  its 
betoved  ;  such  are  the  loves  of  the  plauts.f 

"  The  same  holds  true  concerning  streams  and  rivers  also ; 
for  we  hear  of  the  loves  of  the  river  Alpheus  and  the  Sici- 
lian fountain  Arethusa.J  This  river  takes  its  course  through 
the  sea  as  through  a  plain,  and  the  sea  instead  of  impreg- 
nating it  with  its  saltnesB,  divides  and  so  affords  a  passage 
for  the  river,  performing  the  part  of  bridesman, §  by  con- 
ducting it  to  Arethusa;  when,  therefore,  at  the  Olympic 
Festival,  peraoos  cast  various  gifts  into  the  channel  of  this 


t 


•  See  Herod,  i.  ch.  191. 

t  "  Vivunt  in  Veasrem  frondea  omnisque  TtcIiSBim 
Felil  arbor  nmat ;  mutant  ad  mutus  (Hilmro 
FiEdera,  populeo  suapirat  popiilua  ictu, 
Et  platani  pUtania,  alnoque  aaaibilat  alnuB." — CI»udian, 
Sae  alao  DacviD'e  poem,  tbe  "  BaUmic  Qardeo.' 
"  .  .  .  .  Alpheum  fama  ei^t  hue  ElMin  smDem 
Ooeultas  egisaa  visa  subtar  mare  ;  qui  cuno 
Ore,  ArethusK,  buo  Siculi^  canfunditur  uodja." 


viK^aa 
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river,  it  immediately  bears  them  to  its  belored,  these  boag 
its  nuptial  gifts.*  A  yet  stranger  mystery  of  Iioye  is  Been 
in  reptiles,  not  merely  in  those  of  like  race,  but  of  diffiBveot 
kind.  The  viper  t  conceives  a  violent  passion  for  the  lim* 
prey,  which  though  in  form  a  serpent,  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  fish.  When  these  reptiles  wish  to  copulate,  tke 
viper  goes  down  to  the  shore  and  hisses  in  the  curectum  of 
the  sea,  which  is  a  signal  to  the  lamprey ;  she  undersiiDdi 
the  sound,  and  issues  from  the  water,  but  does  not  imme- 
diately hasten  to  her  lover,  knowing  that  he  carries  deadh 
poison  in  his  teeth,  but  gliding  up  a  rock,  there  waits  rxwi 
ne  has  cleansed  his  mouth.  After  looking  at  one  anotiier 
for  a  space,  the  loving  viper  vomits  forth  the  poison  w 
dreaded  by  his  mistress,  and  she  upon  perceiving  tiiia» 
descends  and  entwines  him  in  her  embrace,  noionger 
dreading  his  amorous  bite.'* 

During  my  discourse,  I  kept  observing  Leucippe  to  see 
how  she  took  these  amatory  topics,  and  she  gave  indi- 
cations that  they  were  not  displeasing  to  her.  The  Himglinar 
beauty  of  the  peacock  which  I  just  now  mentioned  seemed 
to  me  far  infenor  to  her  attractions ;  indeed  the  beauly  of 
her  countenance  might  vie  with  the  flowers  of  the  meadow ; 
the  narcissus  was  resplendent  in  her  general  complexion, 
the  rose  blushed  upon  her  cheek,  the  dark  hue  of  the  violet; 
sparkled  in  her  eyes,  her  ringlets  curled  more  closely  than 
do  the  clusters  of  the  ivy ; — her  face,  therefore,  was  a  reflex 
of  the  meadows.:|:  Shortly  after  this,  she  left  the  pleaaance, 
it  being  time  for  her  to  practise  upon  the  harp.  Though 
absent  she  appeared  to  me  still  present,  for  her  form  and 
features  remained  impressed  upon  my  eyes. 

Satyrus  and  I  congratulated  each  other  upon  our  mutual 
performances.  I  for  the  subjects  I  had  chosen,  he, for  having 
given  me  the  opportunity  of  discussing  them.  Supper  time 
soon  arrived  and  we  reclined  at  table  as  before. 


* 


tiva 


t  An  account  of  the  loves  of  the  viper  and  the  lamprey  will  be 
found  in  iElian,  B.  i.  50 ;  and  the  polite  consideration  of  the  former 
in  getting  rid  of  his  disagreeable  qualities  is  related  by  the  same 
writer,  B.  ix.  66,  with  the  addition  of  his  *'  hissing  an  amorous  air." 

X  The  same  comparison  occurs  in  Aristsenetus,  B  ii.  Ep.  1  : — «  yw^ 
toiKt  Xci/AcDvt,  Kai  OTTtp  iKeivfft  rd  dvBrjf  rovro  yk  ravry  rb  JcdXXo^." 


BOOK  II. 

I*  iBBviOTrB  to  thia,  however,  Satvrus  and  I,  praising  oup 
nintual  tact,  proceeded  to  the  maiden's  chamber,  under  the 
pretext  of  heann^  her  performance  on  the  harp,  but  in 
leslitjr  because  I  could  not  bear  her  to  be  out  of  my 
aght,  for  however  ahort  a  space.  The  iirst  subject  of  her 
(Ong  was,  the  engagement  between  the  lion  and  the  boar, 
described  by  Homer;*  afterwards  she  chose  a  tenderer 
theme,  the  praises  of  the  rose. 

Divested  of  its  poetic  ornamentB.t  the  purport  of  the 
■train  was  thia:  Had  Jove  wished  to  impose  a  monarch 
upon  the  flowers,  this  honor  would  have  been  given  to  the 
n>6e,^  as  being  the  ornament  of  the  earth,  the  boast  of 
■hnibs,  the  eye  of  flowers,  imparting  a  blush  to  the  mea- 
dows and  dazzlinE  with  its  beauty.  The  rose  breathes  of 
tote,  conciliates  Venus,  glories  in  its  fragrant  leaves,  eiulta 
in  its  tender  stalks,  which  are  gladdened  by  the  Zephyr. 
Bach  was  the  matter  of  the  song.  For  my  part,  I  seemed 
to  behold  a  rose  upoo  her  lips,  as  though  the  calyx  of  the 
Bower  bad  been  converted  into  the  form  of  the  human 
mooth.  She  had  scarcely  ended  when  the  supper  hour 
']  nrived.  It  was  then  the  time  of  celebrating  the  Festival  of 
I  RiMhuB,    "  patron   of  the  vintage,"§    whom  the  Tyriaus 


"  As  when  the  lion  and  the  aturdj  boar, 
Coatend  in  battle  od  the  mountain  tope 
Fur  eome  Bcant  rivulet  iirhicb  both  desire, 
Ere  long  tbe  lioa  qualla  the  panting  boar." — CowpeT*a  Tr. 


i   t  npiai,  Bignif;  properl;,  the  changes  aad  ioflectiai] 


a  piece  at 


"  The  rose,  of  flow'ra  th'  eachatiWng  pride  ; 
The  rone  is  Sfiring'i  eoohnnting  bride ; 
The  rose  of  every  god  'a  the  joj ; 
With  rosea  Cytherea's  boy, 
When,  dancing,  he'd  Bome  Qrace  enuiare. 
Adorns  the  love-neta  of  his  hair." 

Anscreon.  v.  Addison's  Tk 

"""'■  a  »  i 
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esteem  to  be  their  god,  quoting  a  legend  of  CadmiuiiUi 
attributes  to  the  feast  the  following  origin: — Onoecnwii 
time,  mortals  had  no  such  thing  as  wine,  neither  tbeUi 
and  fragrant  kind,  nor  the  Biblian,  nor  the  Muonaui,* 
nor  the  Ghian,  nor  the  Icarian;  all  these  they  mainiv 
came  originally  from  Tyre,  their  inventor  being  a  Tjm> 
A  certain  hospitable  neatherd  (resembling  the  AthemH 
Icarius,  who  is  the  subject  of  a  very  similar  story)  OM 
occasion  to  the  legend  which  I  am  about  to  relate.  Bmm 
happened  to  come  to  the  cottage  of  this  countryman,  vb 
set  before  him  whatsoever  the  earth  and  the  labours  <^  U 
oxen  had  produced.  Wine,  as  I  observed,  was  then  unknofBi 
like  the  oxen,  therefore,  their  beverage  was  water. 

Bacchus  thanked  him  for  his  friendly  treatment  and  m 
sented  to  him  a  *'  loving  cup,"  t  which  was  filled  with  wine 
Having  taken  a  hearty  draught,  and  becoming  v^ery  joTii 
from  its  effects,  he  said': — "  Whence,  stranger,  did  you  po 
cure  this  purple  water,  this  delicious  blood  ?  It  is  q\& 
different  from  that  which  flows  along  the  ground ;  for  tin 
descends  into  the  vitals,  and  affords  cold  comfort  at  th 
best ;  whereas  this,  even  before  entering  the  mouth,  rejoice 
the  nostrils,  and  though  cold  to  the  touch,  leaps  down  int 
the  stomach  and  begets  a  pleasurable  warmth.  '  %  To  tU 
Bacchus  replied,  "  This  is  the  water  of  an  autumnal  fruil 
this  is  the  blood  of  the  grape,"  §  and  so  saying,  he  conducte 
the  neatherd  to  a  vine,  and  squeezing  a  bunch  of  grape 
said,  '^  here  is  the  water,  and  this  is  the  fountain  froi 
whence  it  flows."  Such  is  the  account  which  the  Tyriao 
give  as  to  the  origin  of  wine. 

*  The  wine  of  most  early  celebrity  was  that  which  the  minister  ( 
Apollo,  Maron,  who  dwelt  upon  the  skirts  of  Thracian  Ismaroa  gav 
to  Ulysses.  It  was  red  and  honey-sweet ;  so  precioiis,  that  it  wi 
unknown  to  aU  in  the  mansion  save  the  wife  of  the  priest  and  oo 
trusty  housekeeper;  so  strong,  that  a  single  cup  was  mixed  wit 
twenty  of  water ;  so  fi'agrant,  that  even  when  thus  diluted  it  diffuse 
a  divine  and  most  tempting  perfume. 

See  Odyss.  is.  203. ;  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiq. 

f  KvXiKa  ^iXoTtitriav, 

:{:....*'  0  this  is  from  above — a  stream 
Of  nectar  and  ambrosia,  all  divine  !" — Od.  B.  ix.  855,  Cowpe 

§  "  He  washed  his  garments  in  wine,  and  his  clothes  in  the  bioodi, 
ffrapu" — Gen.  xlix.  11. 
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3  I  before  said,  the  festival  of  this  deity  which 

J  being  celebrated.     My  father  anxious  to  do  everything 

pdsomely,  had  made  grajid  preparations  for  the  supper, 

M  tbere  was  set  in  honor  of  the  god,  a  magnificent  goblet 

Jcryatal,*  in  the  beauty  of  its  workmanship  aecontt  only 

'bat  of  the  Chian  Glaucua.t     Vines  seemingly  growing 

a  within  encircled  it,  and  their  clusters  hung  down  all 

ind  ;  aa  long  as  the  goblet  remained  empty  each  grape 

ared  unripe  and  green;  but  no  sooner  was  the  wine 

red  in  than  each  grape  began  to  redden,  and  aeaumed 

b  hoe  of  ripeness;  and  among  tliem  was  represented  Bac- 

hfl  himself  as  dresser  of  the  vineyard.     As  the  feaet  went 

Land  the  good  wine  did  its  ofBce,  I  began  to  cast  bold 

IB  glances  at  Leucippe  ;  for  Love  and  Bacchus  are  two 

x>tent  deities,  they  take  possession  of  the  soul  ^  and 

lame  it  that  it  forgets  every  restraint  of  modesty  ;  the 

|b  kindles  in  it  a  flame,  and  the  other  supplies  fuel  for  the 

'or  wine  may  truly  be  called  the  meat  and  drink  of 

The  maiden  also  became  gradually  emboldened  so  as 

I  gaze  at  me  more  fixedly.      In  this  manner,  ten  days 

iKd  on  without  anythiog  beyond   glances  being  inter- 

mged  between  us. 

At  length  I  imparted  the  whole  afiair  to  Satyrus,  request- 
his  assistance ;  he  replied,  "  I  knew  it  all  before  you 
me,  hut  was  unwilling  that  you  should  be  aware  of  the 
supposing  it  your  wish  to  remain  unobserved ;  for  very 
he  who  loves  by  stealth  hates  the  party  who  has  dia- 


iiXav  ipiapviiiif^g.  HerodotUB,  iii.  2j,  uses  the  word  ^dXic,  to 
•tibe  tha  clear  tmDeparent  atoae,  supposed  to  be  Oriental  alabaster, 
dby  the  Egyptiaaa  to  enclosa  their  mummiei. 

f  Tbe  tnuiBlation  of  this  passage  follows  YilloiaiD'e  reading.  For 
^rotion  of  tha  cup  of  Qlaiiciia,  eee  Herod.  L  2S.  Hr.  Blakeale;, 
lis  Edition  remarks,  that  >j  I'XavuDu  rixfi],  woe  in  the  time  of 
lofPhiedon,  g  132}  a  praverbial  one,  applied  to  everything  requiring 
^ordinary  amouQt  of  skill. 

lile  VenuB  SlU  the  heart    .    ,    , 

Carea  preseota  a  plate  of  of  vormioelli, — 

For  love  must  be  austaio'd  like  flesb  and  blood,— 
While  Bacchus  poure  out  wine  or  hands  a  jeUy.— Bjron. 
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covered  his  pasBion,  and  conaidera  himself  to  have  received 
an  insult  from  him.  However,"  continued  he,  "  fortune  has 
provided  for  ourcontingencea,*  for  Clio,  Leucippe's  chamber- 
maid,  has  an  uoderstaading  with  me,  and  admits  me  aa  her 
lover.  I  will  gradually  buy  her  over  to  give  ua  her  assist- 
ance in  this  affair ;  but  you,  on  vour  part,  must  not  be  con- 
tent with  mailing  trial  of  the  maiden  merely  by  glance*; 
you  mcst  speak  to  her  and  say  something  to  the  point, 
then  take  a  farther  step  by  touching  her  hand,  squeezing 
her  fingers,  and  fetching  a  deep  aigh ;  if  she  permits  thia 
willingly,  then  salute  her  as  the  mistress  of  your  affections, 
and  imprint  a,  kiaaupon  her  neck."  "  By  Pallas,  jou  coimsel 
wiaely,"  was  my  reply,  "  but  I  fear  me,  I  shall  prove  but  a 
craven  wrestler  in  the  school  of  loTe." 

"  The  god  of  love,"  aaid  he,  "  has  no  notion  of  craven- 
heartedness  ;  do  you  not  see  in  what  warlike  guiae  he  ia 
equipped  P  He  bears  a  bow,  a  quiver,  arrows,  and  a  lighted 
torch,  embkma  all  of  them,  of  manhood  and  of  daring. 
Filled,  then,  as  you  are  with  the  influence  of  such  a  god, 
are  you  a  coward  and  do  you  tremble  ?  Beware  of  shewing 
yourself  merely  a  counterfeit  in  love.  I  will  make  an  open> 
ing  by  calling  away  Clio,  as  aoon  as  an  opportunity  occurs 
for  your  having  a  private  conversation  with  Leucippe." 
With  these  words  be  left  the  room;  eieited  by  what  hp 
had  said,  I  was  no  sooner  alone,  tbea  I  used  every  ende^ 
vour  to  collect  my  courage  for  the  approaching  interview. 
"  Coward,"  aaid  I,  "  how  long  wilt  thou  continue  sUentP 
Thou,  the  soldier  of  such  a  warlike  '  god,  and  yet  a 
Dost  thou  intend  to  wait  until  the  maiden  comes  to  thee' 
of  her  own  accord?"  Afterwards  I  proceeded,  "and  yet 
fool  that  thou  art,  why  not  come  to  thy  aenaes  ?  Why  not 
bestow  thy  love  upou  a  lawful  object  ?  Thou  hast  auotber 
maiden  in  this  house;  one  possessed  of  beauty.  Be  con- 
tent with  loving  ker,  and  gazing  upon  her;  her  it  is  per- 
mitted thee  to  take  to  wife."  My  purpose  was  almost  lixed; 
when  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  Love  apoke  in  reply  and 
said ;  "  Baah  man,  dareat  thou  to  aet  thyself  in  array  and  lo 
war  with  me — me,  who  have  wiugs  to  fly,  arrows  to  wound, 
and  a.  torch  to  bum  P  How,  prythee,  wilt  thou  escape  ?  If 
thou  wardest  ofl"  my  abafts,  now  wilt  thou  avert  my  fire? 
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ud  even  supposing  th}-  chastity  ebould  quench  the  flame, 
■tQl  I  can  overtake  thee  with  my  wings."  • 

While  engaged  in  this  soliloquy,  the  maiden  uneipectedly 
made  her  appearance  ;  I  turned  pale,  and  the  next  moment 
became  crimson;  ahe  was  quite  alone,  not  even  Clio  accom- 
panied her;  in  a  very  coniuaed  mauuer,  and  not  knowing 
wliat  else  to  aay,  I  addrcBsod  her  with  the  words,  "  Good 
morrow,  fair  miatress ;"  sweetly  smiling,  she  shewed  by  her 
«ountenance  that  she  comprehended  the  drift  of  ray  salu- 
tation, and  said,  "  Do  you  call  me  your  miatresa  ?"  "  Indeed  I 
do,  ior  one  of  the  goda  has  told  me  to  he  your  elave,  as  Her- 
cules was  sold  to  Omphale."  "Sold,  if  I  remember,  by 
Uercury,"  rejoined  she,  "  and  Jove  employed  him  in  the 
business  ;"  this  she  said  with  an  arch  smde  ?  "  What  noQ- 
aenae,"  rejoined  I,  "  to  trifle  so,  and  talk  of  Mercury  when 
all  the  while  you  understood  my  meaning."  t  While  one 
pleasantrj-  led  on  to  another  and  so  prolonged  our  conver- 
■ation,  fortune  came  to  my  assistance. 

About  noon  on  the  preceding  day,  Leucippe  had  been 
playing  on  the  harp  and  Clio  was  sitting  beside  her.  I 
was  walking  up  and  down,  when  suddenly  a  bee  flying  in, 
stung  Clio's  hand;  she  immediately  shrieked  out,  upon 
which  the  maiden,  hastily  rising  from  her  seat  and  laying 
aside  the  harp,  examined  the  wound,  bidding  her  to  be 
under  no  anxiety,  for  that  she  could  relieTe  the  pain  by 
simply  uttering  two  magic  words,  having  been  instructed 
by  an  Egyptian  how  to  cure  the  atings  inflicted  by  bees 
and  wasps ;  she  then  proceeded  to  utter  the  words  of  incan- 

*  "xHf  an  Tig  airo  ^iym  ;    rripa  ix"  "l  laraX^^frai." — LonguiL 


^He  will  Bhout  bimaell  in  ktiues." — Ben  JonBon. 
t  Tha  trsnilaCioti  foUawa  the  readiDg  in  the  edition  b;  Juiobi. 
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tation,  and  Clio,  in  a  few  m om en te  declared  the  pain  to 
be  relieved.  This,  as  I  iBtiraated,  took  place  on  the  day 
before.  On  the  present  oucaaion  it  chanced,  that  a  bee 
or  wasp  flew  buzzing  round  laj  face,  when  all  at  once  the 
idea  seized  me  of  feigning  myaelf  to  have  been  atung  ;*  1 
did  so,  putting  my  hand  to  my  lace,  and  pretending  to  be  in 
pain.  Tbe  maiden  came  up  to  me,  removed  my  hand  and 
enquired  where  I  had  been  atung ;  upon  my  lipa,  dearest, 
waB  my  reply,  why  do  you  not  charm  away  the  pain  ?  Ap- 
proaching my  face,  she  placed  her  mouth  almost  close  to 
mine,  in  order  to  work  toe  charm,  at  the  same  time  mur- 
muring certain  words,  and  ever  and  anon  touching  my 
lipa.  All  this  time  I  kept  atealing  silent  kisses,  so  that 
from  the  maiden  alternately  opening  and  closing  her  lipa 
while  uttering  the  charm,  the  incantation  became  changed 
into  one  continuous  kiss.  At  last  putting  my  arms  around 
her,  I  saluted  her  lips  more  ardently ;  upon  which  drawing 
back  she  exclaimed,  "  What  are  you  about  ?  Are  you,  too, 
turned  enchanter  ?"  "  I  am  only  kissing  the  charm  which 
has  removed  my  pain."  She  took  my  meaning  and  smiled, 
which  gave  me  a  treah  supply  of  courage. 

"  Ah !  dear  teucippe,  1  exclaimed,  "  I  now  feel  another 
and  severer  ating.t  one  which  has  penetrated  to  my  »ery 
heart,  and  calls  for  your 'mighty  magic;'  aurely  you  must 
carry  about  a  bee  upon  your  hpa,  they  are  full  of  honey, 
your  kissea  wound ;  repeat  the  cbarm,  I  pray,  but  do  not 
hnrry  over  the   operation,  for  fear    of  exasperating    the 

*  Taano  hua  introduced  this  etraUgom  of  a.  lover  ioto  hu  Amiato, 
Art  ii  ac.  2,  where  Sylfin  cures  Pb^Uia  Btuog  by  s  bee,  b;  kitting  her, 
upon  whicb  Aminta,  pretends  to  have  been  atung  in  order  (O  bccuNd 
by  the  *iuiie  agreeabiB  remedy. 

"  Cbe,  fingeado  ob'  un'  ape  avesee  maria 
11  mio  Ubbredi  sotto,  mcominciai 
A  Unieotarmi  di  cotal  maniera, 
Che  quella  medicina  che  la  lingua 
Non  richiedeva,  il  volto  ricbiedeviL" 

"foot 

Fill  oupa,  e  pill  mortak 
La  mia  piaga  verace, 
Quauda  le  labbre  sua 
Oitmse  a  le  Ubbre  mia. 
Ifa  1'api  d'alcun  fiore 
ColgoD  al  dolce  il  mel,  oh'allor* 
Da  quelle  tlews^         "    " 
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'  at  the  Bame  time  I  embraced  her  more  closely  aad 
kissed  her  with  still  greater  freedom ;  nor,  though  making 
a  Bhow  of  resistance,  did  she  seem  displeased.*  At  this 
juncture  Clio  wa*  seen  approaching  from  a  distance,  upon 
which  we  separated,  I  much  annoyed  and  sorely  against 
my  will ;  what  were  her  feelings  I  cannot  esactly  say.  After 
what  had  passed,  however,  I  felt  easier  in  mind  and  began  to 
indulge  in  brighter  hopes. 

I  still  felt  the  kisa  upon  my  lips  as  though  it  had  really 
been  something  of  a,  corporeal  nature ;  I  zealously  guarded 
it  as  a  treasure  of  sweets,  for  a  kisa  is  to  the  lover  his  chief 
delight ;  it  takes  its  birth  from  the  fairest  portion  of  the 
homaQ  body — from  the  mouth,  which  is  the  instrument  of 
the  voice,  and  the  voice  is  the  adumbration  of  the  soul ; 
when  lips  mingle  they  dart  pleasure  through  the  veins,  and 
make  even  the  lovers'  souls  join  in  the  embrace.  Never 
before  did  I  feel  dehght  comparable  to  this ;  and  then  for 
the  first  time  I  learnt  that  no  pleasurable  sensation  can  vie 
with  a  lover's  kiss.t 

At  supper  time  we  met  as  on  former  occasions,  when 
Satynis,  who  acted  as  cupbearer,  hit  upon  the  following 
amorous  device.  After  our  cups  were  filled,  he  effected  an 
exchange,  presenting  mine  to  the  maiden,  handing  hers  to 
me.  Having  noticed  what  part  of  the  brim  had  been  touched 
by  her  in  i-inking,  I  applied  my  lips  to  the  same  place  ;t 
thus  intimating  that  I  was  sending  her  a  kiss.  She  remarked 
what  1  had  done,  and  readily  uuderBtood  that  I  had  been 
Idaeing  the  shadow  of  her  lips.  Satyrus  again  stealthUy 
made  a  like  exchange  of  cups,  when  I  could  observe  her 

"She  blushed  and  frown'd  not,  but  she  BljDve  to  speak. 
And  held  her  tongue,  her  voice  wna  grown  bo  weak." — ^Bf  T«D. 
f  "  How  delioiouB  is  the  wiuniiig 

Of  a  kiss  at  love'a  begiimuig. — Campbell 
J  "  7aa  primuB  rapiu  illias  tacta  kbellla 
Focula ;  quoque  bibit  parte  puella  bibe." 

Ovid,  de  Art  Am.  L  £S5. 
"  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyea, 
And  I  will  pledge  thee  with  mine  ; 
Or  lesve  akisB  but  iu  the  cup 
And  I'll  not  look  for  wine." 

Ben  JoniOQ  (imitation  of  a  passage  iu  Pbiloatratu^ 
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imitating  me,  and  drinking  as  I  had  done,  which,  as  yon  otaj 
ima^e,  vaRtly  increased  mj  happiness.  This  was  repeated 
a  third  and  fourth  time  ;  in  short,  we  passed  the  rest  of  the 
time  in  drinking  kisses  to  one  another. 

When  supper  was  ended,  Satyr  us  approaching  me  said, 
"  Now  is  the  time  to  show  your  mettle ;  the  maiden's 
mother,  as  you  are  aware,  is  unwell,  and  has  retired  to  rest 
alone.  She  herself  before  going  to  bed  will  take  a  few 
turns  as  usual  in  the  garden,  attended  by  no  one  but  CUo, 
whom  I  will  undertake  to  get  out  of  the  way.  We  then 
separated,  and  remained  on  the  watch,  he  for  Clio,  I  for 
Leucippe.  Everything  turned  out  as  we  had  wished ;  Qio 
was  got  rid  of,  and  Leucippe  remained  walking  by  herself. 
I  waited  till  the  daylight  had  faded  away,*  and  then 
approached  her,  emboldened  by  my  former  success,  like  a 
soldier  already  victorious,  who  therefore  scorns  the  perils  of 
war.  The  arms  in  which  I  trusted  were  wine,  love,  hope, 
and  solitude ;  so,  without  saying  a  word,  and  as  if  every- 
thing had  been  preconcerted,  I  took  her  in  my  arms,  and 
covered  her  with  kisses.  When  about  to  proceed  to  otiber 
familiarities,  a  noise  was  heard  behind  us,  at  which  we  started 
asunder  in  alarm.  She  betook  herself  to  her  chamber,  and 
I  remained  there  in  great  dudgeon  at  having  lost  so  capital 
an  opportunity,  and  execrating  the  noise  which  had  beei 
the  cause. 

Meanwhile  Satyrus  came  up  with  a  laughing  countenance. 
He  had  witnessed  everything,  having  concealed  himself 
under  a  tree  to  guard  against  our  surprise  ;  and  it  was  he, 
who  seeing  some  one  approach,  had  made  the  noise. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  my  father  made  preparations 
for  concluding  my  marriage  sooner  than  had  been  originally 
intended.  He  had  been  much  alarmed  by  various  dreams; 
he  thought  he  was  celebrating  the  nuptial  rites,  and  after 
the  torches  had  been  kindled  the  light  was  suddenly  extin- 
guished. This  made  him  more  anxious  to  conclude  the 
matter,  and  we  were  now  within  a  day  of  the  one  formally 
appointed  for  the  ceremony.  The  wedding  clothes  and 
jewels  were  already  purchased ;  there  was  a  necklace  com- 

*  The  original  is  highly  poetical : — Ivirripritrac  ovv  Sre  rov  ^tnoQ 
TO  iro\d  T^C  avyiiQ  inapaiviro. 
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posed  of  vftriouH  gems,  and  a  aplendid  purple  robe  edged 
with  a  gold  border.  The  gems  Tied  with  each  other  in 
beauty ;  among  them  was  a  hyacinth,*  which  resembled  a 
rose,  only  that  it  was  a  stone,  and  an  amethyst  almost  as 
luistrous  as  gold  itself.  In  the  middle  of  this  necklace  were 
three  precious  stones,  arraoged  together  and  curiously 
blended  in  their  hues ;  the  lowest  one  was  black,  the  middle 
white,  but  with  a  darkish  tinge,  the  upper  one  shading 
off  into  a  ruddy  colour.  They  were  set  in  a  rim  of  gold, 
and  might  be  said  to  bear  resemblance  to  an  eye+.  The 
purple  ol'  the  dreaa  was  of  no  ordinary  dye,  but  of  the  kind 
which  the  Tyrians  fable  to  have  been  discovered  by  the 
shepherd's  dog,  and  with  which  they  are  wont  to  represent 
the  robe  of  VenusJ  to  be  tinged.  There  was  a  time  when 
this  purple  dye  was  as  yet  unknown,  but  remained  concealed 
in  the  hollow  of  a  little  shell  fish.  A  shepherd  meeting 
with  one  of  these  hoped  to  obtain  the  fish  which  was  inside  ; 
foiled  by  the  hardness  of  the  shell,  after  bestowing  a  hearty 
curse  upon  his  booty,  he  threw  it  into  the  sea  as  so  much 
worthless  rubbish.  His  dog  hghted  upon  this  windfall,! 
and  broke  open  the  shell  with  his  teeth,  in  doing  which  hia 
mouth  and  lips  became  stained  with  the  brilliant  dye,  or 
as  we  may  call  it,  blood.  The  shepherd  upon  seeing  thia 
supposed  it  the  effect  of  a  wound;  so  taking  the  dog  down 
to  the  sea  he  washed  his  mouth,  upon  which  the  imaginarr 
blood  assumed  a  still  more  brilliant  hue,  and  upon  proceecf- 
ing  to  touch  it,  his  hand  became  of  a  purple  colour.  The 
shepherd  now  guessed  what  was  the  nature  of  the  aheil  fish, 
and  that  it  was  impregnated  with  a  dye  of  surpassing  beauty ; 
BO  taking  some  wool  he  placed  it  in  the  aperture,  determined 
to  dive  into  the  mysteries  of  the  shell;  and  it  became  of  a 
colour   similar  to  that   upon  the  dog's  mouth.     By   this 

'  In  B,  V.  of  the  Ethiopics,  Eeliodorus  aays  of  the  Spanish  and 
British  Bmethyst,  that  it  is  of  a  dull  ruddy  colour,  reaambling  a  newly 
hiiddiag  rose ;  uid  ul  tlie  Kmethyet  of  EUiiopiu,  that  it  Bmits  a  luatra 
like  that  of  gold. 

+  .  .  .  .  "  blending  erery  colour  into  one, 
JuBt  liks  a  black  eye  in  a  recent  ecuffle."— Byron. 

X  The  iriirXof  vuls  an  ample  ahawl  serving  for  a  robe  ;  tboee  of  tJu 
most  gplendid  hues  and  curious  workmanehip  won  imported  from 
Tyre  and  Sidon.— See  Ciitd,  vL  289. 

§  ri  fpiiaiav. 
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means  he  obtained  a  knowledge  of  what  we  call  purple;  nl 
after  breaking  open  its  fortified  receptacle  with  the  helprf 
a  stone,  he  arrived  at  the  treasure-house  of  dje.  To  reton, 
however,  to  mj  story.  My  father  was  performing  tb 
preliminary  rites,*  the  marria^  being  fized^  as  I  faave  wi 
for  the  following  day.  I  was  in  despair,  and  was  defkisg 
some  pretext  for  deferring  it.  While  in  this  state  of  pop- 
plezity,  a  great  tumult  was  heard  to  proceed  from  the  mei'i 
quarter  of  the  house.  It  appeared  that  as  my  father  HM 
offering  up  a  sacrifice;  an  eaglef  swoopinff  from  on  hig^ 
seized  the  victim,  and  in  spite  of  every  endeayonr  to  soul 
him  away,  bore  off  his  prey.  As  this  was  declared  to  fon< 
bode  no  good,  the  mamage  was  postponed  for  another  iaj^ 
My  father  proceeded  to  consult  the  seers  and  soothsaytf 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  portent ;  they  were  of  opinion  tliil 
he  should  offer  a  sacrifice  to  hospitable  Jove  at  midniriH 
upon  the  sea-shore,  since  the  bird  had  flown  in  rail 
direction.  Sure  enough  he  had  winged  his  flight  thitfaei 
and  appeared  no  more.  For  my  part,  I  extolled  the  ead 
to  the  skies,  and  declared  that  he  was  justly  styled  tin 
kmgX  of  birds.  No  long  time  elapsed  before  the  meaning  o 
the  prodigy  became  revealed.  Tnere  was  a  certain  youDj 
man,  a  native  of  Byzantium,  by  name  Gallisthenes ;  he  wa 
an  orphan  and  possessed  of  wealth,  profli^te  in  his  life  ant 
extravagant  in  nis  expenditure.  Having  heard  that  Sostn 
tus  had  a  handsome  aaughter,  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  he 
hand  and  became  enamoured  upon  hearsay,  for  he  had  neve 
seen  her.§  The  force  of  passion  upon  the  licentious  is  oftei 
so  strong  that  their  ears  lead  them  into  love,  and  report  ha 
the  same  effect  upon  their  minds  which  sight  has  upon  othen 
Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  against  the  By  zautiani 
the  young  man  introduced  himself  to  Sostratus,  and  aske 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  marriage.    Sostratus,  howevei 

*  irpoTiXtia  ya/iwv.  These  consisted  of  sacrifices  and  offeiini 
made  to  the  Ococ  yafifiXioi,  or  divinities  who  presided  over  tnamsgi 
the  sacrificer  was  the  father  of  the  bride  elect. 

t  otuvuv  Pa<ri\ii>s.     ^sch.  Ag.  US. 

X  .  •  »  •  t  **  ministrum  fulminis  alitem 
Cut  rex  Deorum  regnum  in  ayes  vagas 
Pennisit." — Hor.  iv.  Od.  iv.  i 

I  **  nunquam  visse  flagrabat  amore  puellsd." — Juv.  iy.  li. 
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— rongly  objecting  to  hia  irregular  way  of  life,  rejected  his 
application.  CalliBthenes  was  very  indignant  at  this  repulae  ; 
he  considered  himself  alighted ; — besides,  he  was  in  love, 
and  fancy  pictured  to  his  mind  those  charms  which  he  had 
never  seen.  Dissembling  hia  displeasure,  he  meditated  how 
he  might  Tevenge  himself  on  Sostratus,  and  at  the  same 
time  gratify  his  own  desires ;  nor  was  he  without  hope  of 
success,  there  being  a  law  of  the  Byzantians  which  enacted, 
that  if  any  one  should  carry  off  a  maiden  he  should  be 
exempt  from  punishment  upon  making  her  hia  wife  ;*  of 
this  law  he  determined  to  avail  himself,  and  waited  only 
till  a  seasonable  opportunity  should  oftfer.  Although  the 
war  had  now  broken  out,  and  the  maiden  had  come  to  ua 
for  security,  he  did  not  abandon  his  design,  in  the  execution 
of  which  the  following  circumstance  assisted,  as  the  Byzan- 
tians had  received  an  oracle  to  this  effect : — 

"  With  pUtnl-borix  Dame  there  livea  an  ialand  race, 
Whaas  land  nn  iafhraas  to  the  ehore  doth  brace; 
Tulcaa  coagortB  there  with  the  blue-eypd  maid, 
Aod  there  to  Hercules  i>e  offerioga  paid."  t 

While  ail  were  in  doubt  what  place  was  intended  by  these 
enigmatic  words,  Sostratus  (who  was  one  of  the  commanders) 
thua  delivered  his  opinion  : — "  We  must  send  to  Tyre,  and 
offer  up  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules  ■%  the  expressions  of  the 
oracle  clearly  point  to  that  city.  The  '  piant-derived  name,' 
shews  that  the  island  of  the  Phosnicians  is  intended,  the 
phcenis  (or  palm),  being  a  plant ;  both  sea  and  land  lay  claim 
to  it:  the  latter  joins  it  to  the  continent,  the  former- washes 
it  on  either  side  ;  thus  it  is  seated  in  the  one  element,  but 
without  abandoning  the  other,  to  which  it  is  united  hy  its 
□arrow  isthmus  or  neck  of  land  ;  moreover,  it  is  not  founded 

*  Jacobs  obBerrea  that  thia  law  of  Bjiantium  is  purel;  the  iDveutioa 
of  TatiUB ;  one  reaembling  it  ezistad  at  Athena. 

laBiiov  ufiofi  ta'i  iropSfiii/  ijr'  qirfipoio  ^ipouaa, 

Ktifli  DuiiJroKiiju  it  ^ipliv  skXotiai  'HpoiXiji. 
Tyre  U  called  by  EuHpidea,  fuiViTso  flj/ret,  (Phcen.  211,)  wu  built 
upon  a  small  ialand,  200  fiirlaugs  from  tbe  shore.     Alexander  took  it, 
after  haviug  joioed  the  island  tu  the  cuntinent  by  a  mole. 

t  Herod.  R.  ii.  c.  44,  gives  an  account  of  his  viait  to  the  temple  of 
the  Tyrian  Hercules,  and  of  the  rich  ofTeringa  which  be  saw  ia  it. 
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in  tbe  sea,  but  both  under  it  and  under  the  isthmnt^  Ai 
waters  have  free  course ;  thus  there  is  seen  the  Bingukr 
spectacle  of  a  city  in  tbe  sea,  and  of  an  island  upon  i£on. 
The  mention  msbde  of  '  Vulcan  consorting  with  the  bins- 
eyed  maid/  alludes  to  the  olive  and  the  fire,  which  vn 
found  there  in  close  proximity:  for,  in  a  sacred  piednefc 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  olive  trees  are  seen  to  flourish,  while 
fire  issuing  from  their  roots  bums  among  the  branches,  and 
with  its  ashes  benefits  the  tree ;  hence  there  exists  a  mutoil 
friendship,  and  Minerva  shuns  not  Vulcan."  Upon  thi§ 
Chaerophoo,  who  shared  the  command  with  Sostratus  in  the^ 
war,  his  senior  in  age  and  a  native  of  Tyre,  extolled  him 
highly  for  his  excellent  interpretation  of  the  oracle.  "  It  is 
not  oaly  fire,  however,"  said  he,  "  which  claims  oup  wonder; 
the  water  also  deserves  its  share.  I  myself  have  seen  the 
following  marvels : — there  is  a  fountain  in  Sicily  whose  waten 
are  mingled  with  fire ;  the  fiame  is  seen  to  leap  up  irom 
underneath,  yet  if  you  touch  the  water  it  will  be  found  as 
cold  as  snow,  so  that  neither  is  the  fire  extinguished  by  the 
water,  nor  the  water  ignited  by  the  fiiame,  but  a  mutoal 
truce  subsists  between  the  elements*.  There  is  also  a  rhrer 
in  Spain,  not  differing  from  others  in  appearance,  but  if  yoa 
wish  to  hear  it  become  vocal,  you  have  but  to  wait  and 
listen ;  for  when  a  gentle  breeze  sweeps  over  its  surface 
there  is  heard  a  sound  as  if  from  strings,  the  wind  being  the 
plectrum,  the  river  itself  the  lyre.f  I  may  likewise  men- 
tion a  lake  in  Lybia,  resembling  in  its  nature  the  Indian 
soil.  J  The  Lybian  maidens  are  well  acquainted  with  its 
secrets  and  with  the  riches  which,  stored  below  its  waters, 
are  mingled  with  the  mud,  for  it  is,  in  fact,  a  fount  of  gold.§ 
Plunging  a  long  pole  smeared  with  pitch  into  the  lake,  they 
lay  open  its  recesses  ;  this  pole  is  to  the  gold  what  the  hook 
is  to  the  fish,  serving  as  a  bait.     The  grains  of  gold  alone 

*  "  The  fire  had  power  in  the  water,  forgetting  hia  own  virttie ;  and 
the  water  forgat  his  own  quenching  nature." — Wisdom,  xix.  20. 

t  See  p.  234  of  Brewster's  Natural  Magic,  for  a  solution  of  the 
acoustic  wonder  of  the  vocal  sounds  emitted  by  the  statue  of  Memnon. 

X  Herod,  iii.  102,  says  of  the  Indian  soil — 

'H  dk  ^afifjiog  if  ava<pipofikvri  ttrri  xpw<ft^»f» 

§  Herod.  6.  iv.  195,  gives  an  account  of  a  lake  in  the  isle  Cyratims, 
on  the  east  of  Africa,  from  which  the  young  women  obtain  gold-dutii 
by  means  of  feathers  smeared  with  pitch. 
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ttoch  theiDBelves  to  the  pitch,  aad  are  drawn  on  shore. 
j  Bach  is  the  gold-fiahiug  in  the  Lybiau  waters. 

After  relating  these  marvels,  Chajrephon,  with  the  consent 
of  the  state,  proceeded  to  dispatch  the  victims  and  other 
ofierings  to  Tyre.  Callisthenes  contrived  to  be  among  the 
number  of  the  sacred  fanctioiiaries.*  and  soon  arriving  at 
that  cit^,  he  found  out  mj'  lather's  residence,  ajid  matured 
his  schemes  against  the  females,  who,  as  will  nresently 
be  shown,  went  out  to  view  the  sacrificial  show,  wnith  was 
in  the  highest  degree  sumptuous;  there  was  a  vast  quantity 
of  different  kinds  of  incense  used,  such  aa  cassia,  frankin- 
cense, and  crocus  ;  there  was  also  a  great  display  of  flowers, 
the  narcissus,  the  rose,  and  the  myrtle;  the  fragrance  of  the 
flowers  vied  with  the  perfumes  of  the  incense;  the  breeze 
wafted  them  aloft,  mingled  their  odours  in  the  air,  producing 
a  gale  of  sweets.  The  victims  were  many  in  number  ana 
of  various  kinds ;  the  most  remarkable  among  them,  how- 
ever, were  the  osen  from  the  Nile,  animals  which  eicel 
not  only  in  stature  but  in  colours.  They  arc  altogether  of 
very  large  size,  with  brawny  necks,  broad  backs,  and  ample 
bellies  ;t  their  horns  are  not  depressed,  like  those  of  the 
Sicilian  oi,  nor  ill-shaped  like  the  Cyprian,  but  project 
upward  from  the  forehead  ot  this  animal  with  a  gentle 
curve ;  the  interval  between  them  at  their  tips  and  at  the 
roots  being  equal,  so  that  they  bear  a  resemblance  to  the 
moon  when  at  the  full ;  their  colour  is  that  whicji  Homer 
so  much  praises  in  the  Thracian  horses.J  The  bull  stalka 
along  with  lofty  crest,  as  if  to  show  that  he  is  the  monarch 
of  the  herd.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  legend  of  Europa, 
it  was  into  an  Egyptian  bull  that  Jove  metamorphosed 
himself 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking  my  mother-in-law 
was  unwell ;  Leucippe  also   feigned  indisposition,  accord- 


f "  plurima  cervix. 

Tarn  loop)  nulluB  lateri  modus :  omnU  mngno.' 


t  "  Bia  Bteede  I  klw,  tha  fairaHt  hj  ' 
Ever  bahcld  and  laftiest ;  enow 
Thej  pABA  in  wkiteneas." — Iliad. 
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ing  to  a  preconcerted  arrangement,  that  we  might  hsn  li 
opportunity  of  meeting  during  the  absence  of  the  nk 
My  sister,  therefore,  and  Leucippe*8  mother  were  the  oo^ 
ones  who  went  out  to  see  the  show.  Callisthenes,  who 
knew  by  sight  the  wife  of  Sostratus,  seeing  my  sister  in  ha 
company  mistook  her  for  Leucippe,  of  whom  he  had  so 
personal  knowledge.  Smitten  by  her  appearance,  and  witih 
out  making  any  inquiries,  he  points  ner  out  to  a  tnu^ 
attendant  of  his,  commanding  him  to  engage  some  piiatei 
to  effect  her  seizure,  and  arranging  the  manner  of  proceed* 
ing,  for  a  high  festival*  was  at  hand  when,  as  he  unde^ 
stood,  all  the  maidens  would  go  down  to  the  shore  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  their  ablutions.  After  giving  theM 
directions,  and  having  discharged  the  duties  of  his  fmictionf, 
he  withdrew.  He  had  previously,  I  may  remark,  providdi 
a  vessel  of  his  own,  in  case  an  opportunity  should  offer  fat 
carrying  his  schemes  into  effect. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  sacred  functionaries  had  em* 
barked  and  sailed  away;  he,  however,  went  on  board hk 
vessel,  and  continued  to  lie  a  little  off  shore,  both  in  order 
that  he  might  appear  to  be  taking  his  departure  like  tiie 
others,  and  also  lest,  being  so  near  Tyre,  any  danger  should 
happen  to  himself  in  consequence  of  carrying  off  the  maiden. 
TTpon  arriving  at  Sarepta,  a  Tyrian  village  on  the  sea-coas^ 
he  purchased  another  craft,  which  he  intrusted  to  his  fol- 
lower Zeno,  who  was  to  execute  his  plan.  This  man  was 
able-bodied,  and  accustomed  to  a  buccaneering  life;  he 
soon,  therefore,  succeeded  in  gathering  together  somepirates 
from  the  above-named  village,  and  then  sailed  for  l^rre. 
Near  this  city  there  is  an  islet  with  a  harbour,  (the  Tynans 
call  it  the  tomb  of  Bhodope) ;  here  the  craft  was  stationed 
watching  for  the  prey.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  high 
festival,  however,  which  Callisthenes  awaited,  the  omen  of 
the  eagle  and  the  interpretation  of  the  soothsayers  were 
fulfilled.  On  the  day  preceding,  we  made  preparations  for 
the  sacrifice  to  Jove,  and  late  in  the  evening  went  down  to 
the  shore;  none  of  our  motions  escaped  Zeno,  who  cau- 
tiously followed  us.  When  in  the  act  of  performing  our 
ablutions,  he  made  the  preconcerted  signal,  upon  which  the 


waviiyvpig. 
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ttt  roBdo  rapidly  for  tbe  land,  manned  by  ten  young  fel- 
lows ;  eight  others  were  secretly  in  readiness  on  shore, 
fm-  dressed  in  women's  clothes  and  with  shaven  chins;  each 
t^  bad  a  sword  concealed  under  his  dress,  and  the  better  to 
M  avoid  any  suspicion,  they  had  brought  some  victims  with 
If.  them  as  for  sacrifice,  so  that  we  took  them  to  be 'women. 
^  I  No  sooner  had  we  readied  the  pile  than,  raising  a  sudden 
o,  shout,  tbey  rushed  upon  us,  and  put  out  our  torches ;  we  fled 
■  disorderly  and  in  alarm,  upon  which  they  drew  their  swords, 
"i    &ud  Beiaing   my   sister,   put   her  into  the  boat,  and  then 

V  embarking  rowed  off  witn  the  speed  of  an  eagle.  Some 
ft  vho  had  fled  at  the  first  oaset  saw  nothing  of  what  after- 
f  -wards  occurred ;  others  who  had  witnessed  everything  cried 
g     out,  "  The  pirates  have  carried  off  Caliigone." 

V  Meanwhile  the  boat  was  far  out  at  sea,  and  upon  nearing 
I      Barepta  made  a  signal  which  when  Callisthenes  recognised, 

he  put  out  to  meet  it,  and  taking  the  maiden  on  board  his 
own  vessel,  at  once  sailed  away.  1  breathed  again  upon 
finding  my  marriage  thus  uneipectedly  broken  off,  never- 
theless I  was  sorry  for  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  my 
Bister,  A  few  days  after  this  occurrence,  I  said  to  Leu- 
cippe,  "How  long,  my  dearest,  are  we  to  confine  ourselves 
to  kisses  ?  they  are  pleasant  enough  as  preludes,  let  us  now 
add  to  them  something  more  substantial:  suppose  we 
eichange  mutual  pledges  of  fidelity,  for  only  let  Venus 
initiate*  us  in  her  mysteries  and  then  we  need  fear  the 
power  of  no  other  deity." 

By  constantly  repeating  my  solicitations,  I  at  length  per- 
suaded the  maiden  to  receive  me  into  her  own  chamber, 
Clio  lending  us  her  assistance,  I  will  describe  the  situation 
of  her  room  :  3  large  space  in  one  part  of  the  mansion  con- 
tained two  chambers  on  the  right  hand  and  as  many  on  the 
left;  a  narrow  passage, closed  at  the  entrance  by  a  door, 
gave  access  to  them,t  Those  at  the  farther  end  were  occu- 
pied by  the  maiden  and  her  mother,  and  were  opposite 
each  other ;  of  the  two  remaining  ones,  that  next  to  Leu- 
cippe  belonged  to  Clio,  the  other  waa  a  store-room.    Leu- 

f  See  the  plan  of  a  Greek  bouse  taken  from  Bekker'i  ChinUM^- 
Dict,  of  Oreek  sad  Boman  Antiq.  p,  iH. 
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cippe's  motber  was  always  in  the  habit  of  attondinff  bar  to 
bea ;  upon  which  occasions  she  not  only  locked  tLe  dofli  I 
inside,  out  had  it  secured  bj  a  slave  on  tho  outside,  tk 
keys  being  handed  to  her  through  an  opening ;  these  ike 
kept  until  the  morning,  when  calling  the  man  she  psaed 
them  back  to  him  that  he  might  unlock  the  door. 

Satjrus  contrived  to  have  a  set  of  keys  made  like  tiieD, 
and  finding  upon  trial  that  they  would  answer,  he  witii  tiie 
consent  of  the  maiden  gained  over  Clio,  who  was  to  oAerBD 
impediment.  Such  was  the  plan  which  we  devised.  Then 
was  a  slave  belonging  to  the  household,  called  Conopi,a 
prying,  talkative,  lecherous  fellow,  in  short  everjrthing  tiuft 
was  bad.  The  man  watched  our  proceedings  yery  nanoidff 
and  suspecting  our  intentions,  used  to  keep  open  the  dooi 
of  his  dormitory  until  late  at  night,  so  that  it  was  no  SMf 
matter  to  escape  his  observation.  Satyrus  wishing  to  mike 
a  friend  of  him,  often  talked  and  joked  with  him^  lad 
laughing  in  allusion  to  his  name  (Kivpiv^)  would  ^^  Idm 
Gnat.  The  fellow  seeing  through  the  artifice  of  Satjm 
pretended  to  return  the  joke,  but,  in  doing  so,  exhibited  hii 
own  ill-natured  disposition.  "  As  you  are  so  fond,"  said 
he,  '*  of  punning  upon  my  name,  1  will  tell  you  a  stoiy 
about  the  gnat.  The  lion  often  complained  to  Prometheoi 
that  although  he  had  formed  him  a  large  and  handsome 
beast,  had  armed  his  jaws  with  teeth,  and  his  feet  with 
claws,  and  had  made  him  more  powerful  than  the  other 
animals,  still,  notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  he 
stood  in  fear  of  the  dunghill  cock.*  "Why  dost  thou 
without  cause  accuse  me  ?"  replied  Prometheus ;  ^'  I  hare 
given  thee  every  gift  which  it  was  in  my  power  to  bestow, 
it  is  thine  own  faint  heartedness  which  is  in  fault."  The 
lion  wept  and  bemoaned  his  condition,  cursing  his  own 
want  01  courage,  and  in  the  end  made  up  his  mind  to  die. 
While  in  this  frame  of  mind  he  happened  to  meet  the  ele- 
phant, with  whom,  after  wishing  him  good  morning,  he 
entered  into  conversation.  Seeing  him  continually  flap  his 
^«««  "  What  ails  you,"  he  asked — "  why  are  your  ears  never 


ears. 


for  a  moment  still  ?"     The  elephant,  about  whose  head  a 
gnat  was  at  that  moment  flying,  replied,  "  If  the  buzzing 


*  This  Uuct  is  asserted  by  JElian,  B.  vl  22,  and  B.  xiv.  ft. 
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■  insect  which  I  see,  was  to  get  into  my  ear,  the  result  would 
^  be  ray  death."  Upon  this  the  lion  made  the  following 
*  reflection.  "  Why  should  1  (such  as  I  am,  and  so  much 
:,!    more  fortunate  than  the  elephant,)  think  of  dying  ?     It  is 

■  better  to  stand  in  awe  of  a  cock  than  to  dread  a  acurry 
gnat." 

1  "You  see,"  said  Conopa,  "what  power  the  gnat  pOB- 
I  Besses,  since  he  can  terrify  the  elephant."  Satyrua  who 
saw  into  the  malicious  meaning  of  his  words,  replied  with 
a  BmLe,  "  I  will  now  relate  to  you  tlie  story  of  the  guat  and 
the  Hon,  which  I  heard  from  a  certain  sage ;  as  for  your 
tale  about  the  elephant,  you  are  wolcome  to  make  what  you 
can  out  of  it.  The  braggart  gnat  said  one  day  to  the  lion, 
'So  you  think  to  lord  it  over  me  as  you  do  over  other 
creatures.  I  should  like  to  know  why  P  You  are  not 
handsomer  than  I  am,  nor  yet  bolder,  nor  yet  more  powerful; 
in  what  respect  are  you  superior  to  me  p  In  valour  ? — You 
tear  with  your  claws  and  hite  with  your  teeth,  it  is  true  ; 
so  does  every  woman  when  she  quarrels  ;*  and  as  to  your 
size  and  beauty,  you  have  indeed  an  ample  chest  and  broad 
shoulders,  and  a  whole  forest  of  hair  about  your  neck,  but 
yon  little  think  how  unsightly  are  your  hinder  parts.  On 
the  other  hand,  my  greatness  is  commensurate  with  the  air 
and  with  the  power  of  my  winga  ;  the  flowers  of  the  meadow 
constitute  my  eomelineaa,  they  serve  me  in  lieu  of  garments, 
with  which,  when  weary  with  flying,  I  invest  rayself ;  neither 
is  my  valour  any  laughing  matter;  I  am  the  very  imper- 
sonation of  a  warlike  instrument;  I  blow  a  blast  f  when  I  go 
to  battle,  and  it  is  my  mouth  which  aerves  for  trumpet  and 
for  weapon,  so  that  I  am  at  once,  a  musician  and  an  archer ; 

*  "  Oh  I"  Bobb'd  Antonia,  "  I  cMvild  tear  their  eyee  out" — Byron, 
t  Id  caas  the  render  wiabes  to  uDderetand  the  philosophy  of  the 
gnat's  trumpet,  we  inssrt  tbe  following  psssuge  from  Cumberland'* 
Trans,  of  the  "  Cloada  "  of  Ariatophanes. 

Dudple,  "  'Twaa  put  to   Socrates,  if  hs  could  aay,  when  a  gnat 
humm'd,  whether  tbe  bouqcI  did  issue  from  mouth  or  tail. 
Slrept.  Aye ;  marry,  what  aaid  he  ! 

DittAfU,  He  said  your  gnat  doth  blow  his  trumpet  backwards 
From  a  aonoraus  cavity  within  him, 
Which  being  filled  with  breath,  aDd  forced  along 
Tbe  narrow  pipe  or  reotnm  of  hia  body. 
Doth  veat  itself  in  a  loud  hum  bebjad." 

2  c  2 
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moreover  I  am  my  own  bow  and  arrow ;  my  winga  poiied 
in  air  shoot  me  forward,  and  lighting  down,  I  inflict  s 
wound  as  with  a  shaft;  whosoever  feels  it  cries  out  and 
forthwith  tries  to  find  his  enemy :  I,  however,  though  pre- 
sent, am  at  the  same  time  absent ;  I  fly  and  I  stand  mj 
ground,  and  with  my  wings  circle  round  the  adversary,  and 
laugh  to  see  him  dance  with  pain.  But  why  shoidd  I 
waste  more  words? — let  us  at  once  join  battle.'  Saying 
this,  he  falls  upon  the  lion,  attacking  his  eyes  and  every 
other  part  which  was  unprotected  by  hair ;  at  the  same 
time  wheeling  round  him  and  blowing  his  trumpet.  The 
lion  was  in  a  fury,  turning  himself  in  every  direction  and 
vainly  snapping  at  the  air;  his  wrath  afibrded  additional 
sport  to  the  gnat,  who  made  an  onslaught  on  his  very 
mouth.  Immediately  he  turned  to  the  side  where  he  was 
aggrieved,  when  his  antagonist,  like  a  skilful  wrestler,  twist- 
ing and  twirling  his  body  escaped  clean  through  the  lion's 
teeth,  which  were  heard  to  rattle  against  each  other  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  seize  him.  By  this  time  the  lion  was 
thoroughly  tired  by  thus  fighting  with  the  air,  and  stood 
still,  exhausted  by  his  own  efforts ;  upon  which  the  gnat, 
sailing  round  his  mane  sounded  a  triumphant  strauuof 
victory;  but  stimulated  by  his  excess  of  vanity  hetook 
a  wider  range,  and  all  at  once  fell  into  a  spider's  web. 
When  no  hope  of  escape  appeared,  he  sorrowfully  said, '  Fool 
that  I  am,  I  entered  the  lists  against  a  Hon,  and  behold  I 
am  caught  in  the  meshes  of  a  spider !'  "  Having  finished 
his  story,  Satyrus  said,  with  a  sarcastic  laugh,  "  Be  on  your 
guard,  and  beware  of  spiders."  Not  many  days  had  passed 
when  Satyrus  knowing  what  a  belly-slave  Conops  was,  pur- 
chased a  powerful  soporific  draught  and  then  invited  nim 
to  supper.*  Suspicious  of  some  trick,  he  at  first  declined, 
but  afterwards,  over  persuaded  by  his  most  excellent  adviser 
— appetite,t  he  complied.  After  supper,  when  he  was  on 
the  point  of  going  away,  Satyrus  poured  the  potion  into 

*  '*  Fallitur  et  multo  custodis  cura  Lysao ; 
Ilia  vel  HUpano  lecta  Bit  una  jugo. 
Sunt  quoque,  quse  faciant  altos  medicamina  somnos ; 
Yictaque  Lethseft  lumina  nocte  premant." 

Ovid.  Art  Am.  iit  645. 
fk>Qd*^  /3j\ri(rri|  yaffrrjp  KartivdyKavtv, 


hia  last  draught,  he  drank  it  off,  and  had  just  time  to 
reach  his  dormitory,  when  he  fell  on  his  bed  in  a  deep  sleep. 
TJpon  thiB,  SatyruB  hurried  to  me  and  said,  "  Conops  is  fast 
asleep,  now  is  the  time  to  prove  yauraelf  as  yalorouB  aa 
Ulysses  ;"  •  we  instantly  proceeded  to  the  door  which  con- 
ducted to  I/eucippe'e  chamber;  there  he  left  me,  and  Clio 
stealthily  admitted  me,  trembling  with  joy  and  fear ;  the 
dread  of  danger  disturbed  my  hopes,  but  the  hope  of  suc- 
cess qualified  the  dread,  and  so  hope  became  the  source  of 
fear,  and  pain  the  cause  of  pleasure. 

Just  03  I  had  entered  the  maiden's  room,  her  mother's 
sleep  had  been  disturbed  by  a  fearful  dream;  a  robber 
armed  with  a  naked  sword,  seized  and  carried  off  her 
daughter,  after  which,  laying  her  upon  the  ground,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  rip  her  up,  beginning  at  her  private  parts.  Terri- 
fied by  tlie  vision,  her  mother  started  up  and  hurried  to  her 
daughter's  apartment,  which  aa  1  before  said  was  close  at 
hand.  I  had  but  just  got  into  bed  and  hearing  the  doers 
open,  had  scarcely  time  to  leap  out  before  she  was  at  her 
daughter's  side.  Aware  of  my  danger  I  made  a  bolt  through 
the  opened  door,  and  ran  with  all  my  might,  till  trembling 
from  head  to  foot  I  met  Satyrus,  when  we  both  made  our 
way  in  the  dark  and  retreated  each  to  his  own  room.  Leu- 
cippe's  mother  fainted,  but  upon  recovering  the  first  thing 
she  did  was  to  box  Clio's  ears,  then  tearing  her  own  hair, 
she  broke  forth  into  lamentation.  "  Oh  Leucippe,"  she 
said,  "you  have  blighted  all  my  hopes.  And  you  Sos- 
tratus,  who  are  fighting  at  Byzantium  to  protect  the  honour 
of  other  people's  wives  and  daughters,  yon  little  think  how 
some  enemy  baa  been  warring  against  your  house,  and  has 
defiled  your  own  daughter's  honour.  Oh,  Leucijipe,  I 
never  thought  to  see  you  wedded  after  such  a  fashion  as 
this !  Would  that  you  had  remained  at  Evzantium  !  Would 
that  you  had  suffered  violence  from  the  chances  of  war,  and 
that  some  Thracian  had  been  your  ravisber !  In  such  a 
case  the  violence  would  have  excused  the  shame,  whereas  ■ 

*  The  allusioD  is  to  Ulyuei  prepsriDg  to  put  ont  the  eja  of  the 

-OdjM.  ix.  3B1. 
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now,  you  are  at  the  same  time  wretched  and  disgnefli 
The  vision  of  the  night  did  but  mock  my  mind,  the  reili- 
ties  of  the  dream  were  hidden  from  me,  for  of  a  troA, 
yours  has  been  a  more  fearful  ripping  up,  and  jour  wooni 
more  fatal  than  any  inflicted  by  tne  sword  ;  and  the  wont 
is,  that  I  am  ignorant  who  is  your  ravisher.     I  do  not  efea 
know  what  is  his  condition !  for  aught  I  can  tell,  he  mi^ 
be  some  wretched  slave.*  "     When  the  maiden  felt  assmed 
of  my  escape,  she  took  courage  and  said  :  ^*  Mother,  them 
is  no  occasion  for  you  to  attack  my  chastity,  nothing  h» 
been  done  to  me  aeserving  of  your  reproaches ;  nor  do  I 
know  whether  the  intruder  was  a  god,  a  demigod,  or  am(»iil 
ravisher  ;t  all  I  know  is  that  I  was  heartily  frightened  and 
lay  still,  quite  unable  to  cry  out  through  fear ;  for  fear,  as 
you  know,  acts  as  a  padlock  upon  the  tongue :  this,  however, 
you  may  be  assured  of,  no  one  has  robbed  me  of  my  vi^ 
ginity."  Notwithstanding  these  assurances  of  her  daughter, 
Fanthea  gave  way  to  a  fresh  paroxysm  of  grief.     Mean- 
while  Satyrus  and  I  were  deliberating  on  the  best  course 
to  be  pursued;  and  we  determined  to  make  our  escape 
out  of  the  house  before  morning  should  arrive,  when  Clio 
would  be  put  to  the  torture  and  be  compelled  to  reveal 
eveiTthing. 

This  plan  we  at  once  carried  into  execution,  and  telling 
the  porter  that  we  were  going  out  to  visit  our  mistresses,  we 
went  straight  to  Clinias :  it  was  midnight,  and  we  had 
some  trouble  in  gaining  admission :  Clinias  who  slept  in  an 
upper  room  heard  our  voices  in  discussion  with  his  porter, 
and  hurried  down  in  alarm,  while  we  could  see  at  a  short 
distance  Clio  running  towards  us,  for  she  too  it  appeared 
had  determined  to  make  her  escape.  Almost  in  the  same 
moment  therefore  Clinias  heard  our  story,  and  we  the  nar- 
rative of  Clio,  while  she  was  made  acquainted  with  our  future 
plans ;  we  all  went  in  doors,  when  we  gave  Clinias  a  more 

♦  "  'Sdeath  !  with  a  page — ^perchance  a  king 
Had  reconciled  him  to  ike  thing; 
But  with  a  striplmg  of  a  page— 
I  felt — ^but  cannot  paint  his  rage." — Byron. 
+  tlrt  daifiwVf  tire  i^pfOQ,  tirt  XriaTrjQ, 

For  an  instance  of  intercourse  between  demigods — Ijpuftc — tad 
mortals,  see  Herod,  vi  69. 
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4#ta3ed  Kccnuntand  stated  our  determinatioii  of  lea,viiig  the 
(Mtv.  "  I  will  accompany  you,"  said  Clio,  "  for  if  I  reraaiu 
benind  tiU  morning,  death  {the  sweetest  of  torments,  since  it 
ends  them)  will  be  my  lot."  Cliniaa  took  my  hand  and  leading 
me  oaide,  he  said,  "  It  appears  to  me  most  advisable  to  get 
this  weuch  out  of  the  way  at  once,  and  after  waiting  a  few 
daya  we  can  depart  ouraelves,  if  still  of  the  same  mind. 
According  to  your  account  the  maiden's  mother  does  not 
know  who  it  was  whom  she  surprised,  nor  will  there  be 
«ny  one  to  furnish  evidence  since  Clio  is  removed.  Nay, 
we  may  perhaps  persuade  the  maiden  herself  to  share  our 
light ;  I  will  accompany  you  at  all  events." 

life  agreed  to  his  proposal,  so  Clio  was  delivered  to  the 
care  of  one  of  hia  slaves  to  be  put  on  board  a  boat,  while 
we  continued  to  deliberate  upon  the  course  best  to  be  pur- 
■ued.  At  last  we  resolved  to  make  trial  of  Leucippe's  incli- 
nation, and, should  she  he  willing,  to  carrj  her  off:  in  case 
of  her  rejecting  our  proposal,  we  determined  to  remain  lor 
tie  present  and  to  await  the  course  of  events.  The  short 
lemainder  of  the  night  waa  passed  in  sleep,  and  at  daylight 
we  returned  home.  Panthea  had  no  sooner  risen  in  the 
morning,  than  she  had  preparations  made  for  putting  Clio 
to  the  torture  ;*  but  when  summoned  she  could  no  where 
be  found.  Upon  this,  returning  to  her  daughter,  "  Will 
fou  still  persist,"  said  she,  "  in  concealing  the  particulars 
of  this  pretty  plot?  Now,  1  find  that  Olio  also  has  run 
o£"  8til!  more  reassured  by  the  intelligence,  Leucippe 
replied,  "  What  more  would  you  have  me  tell  you  ?  Wnat 
■longer  testimony  of  the  truth  would  you  have  me  pro- 
Aace?  If  there  is  any  way  of  provingamaid'Bvirguiity,you 
ire  welcome  to  prove  mine."  "  Aye,"  said  Panthea,  "  and 
by  BO  doing  to  add  to  the  troubles  of  our  family  bj^  bring- 
ing in  witnesses  to  its  disgrace ;"  upon  saying  which,  she 
Wtily  quitted  the  apartment.  Leucippe  left  to  herself, 
tad  with  her  mother's  words  still  ringing  in  her  ears,  was 

•  ThB  evidence  of  slBvee  waa  always  takau  with  torture,  and  their 
teiliinonj  waa  not  otherwise  received.  For  an  animated  picture  of  tha 
Mverit;  aometlmee  proctised  towards  slaves,  male  and  female,  by  a 
Mpricioui  mwtreBB,  see  Juv.  vi,  47S,  i95. 
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distracted  by  conflicting  and  yarious  emotions  ;*  she  ml 
deeply  pained  at  having  been  discovered.     Ser  tnotWi 
reproaches  filled  her  with  shame ;  she  felt  angry  at  hafiu 
her  word  doubted.    Now  these  feelings  are  like  three  W 
lows  which  disturb  the  soul's  tranquillity :  shame  makiBf 
an  entrance  through  the  eyes  unfits  them  for  their  natom 
office;    pain  preys  upon   the  mind  and   extin^^shes  itt 
ardour ;  while  the  voice  of  aiiger  baying  round  the  hflirt 
overpowers  reason  with  its  wrathful  foam.f     The  tongue  n 
the  parent  of  these  different  feelings ;  bending^  its  bow  uA 
aiming  its  arrow  at  the  mark,  it  inflicts  its  several  womidB 
upon  the  soul :%  with  the  wordy  shaft  of  railing  it  produoeB 
anger,  with  that  of  well  founded  accusation,  oegets  pain, 
with  that  of  reproof,  causes  shame ;  the  peculiarity  of  lU 
these  arrows  is,  that  they  inflict  deep  but  bloodless  woundfl) 
and  there  is  available  against  their  effects  one   remedy 
alone,  which  is,  to  turn  against  the  assailant  his  own  wea* 
pons.     Speech,  the  weapon  of  the  tongue,  must  be  repdkd 
by  a  weapon  of  like  nature,  for  then  the  feeling  of  anger 
will  become  calmed  and  the  sensations  of  shame  and  aiif 
noyance  will  be  appeased ;  but  if  dread  of  a  superior  hiniet 
the  employment  of  such  succours,  the  very  fact  of  silence 
makes  these  wounds  to  rankle  the  more  deeply,  and  unless 
these  mental  waves,  raised  by  the  power  of  speech,  can  cast 
'  up  their  foam,  they  will  but  swell  and  toss  the  more.§ 

What  I  have  been  saying  will  picture  the  condition  of 
Leucippe*s  mind,  who  felt  ready  to  sink  under  her  troubles; 
it  was  while  she  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  I  dispatched 

*  vavTodavrj  tlq  fjv. 

This  passage  may  be  illustrated  by  a  parallel  one  in  the  beginning  of 
B.  vii. 

t  Pliny,  B.  iv.  5.    "  Tot  sinus  Poloponnensem  oram  lancinant^  tot 
maria  allatrant.'* 

X  They  bend  their  tongues  like  their  bow  for  lies." 

§  Their  tongue  is  as  an  arrow  shot  out."— Jer.  iz.  3,  8.  See  aho 
S.  James  iiL  5 — 9. 

"  Strangulat  inclusus  dolor  atque  cor  sestuat  intus 
Cogitur  et  vires  multiplicare  suas."— Ovid,  Trist.  I.  68. 

"  Give  sorrow  words ;  the  grief  that  doth  not  speak. 
Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break." — ^Macbeth.  • 
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o  her,  in  order  ti 


e  overtures  of  flight.  Antici- 
n  her  words,  she  exclaimed: — "IntheBameof  the 
,  1  and  hoBpitablo,  deliver  me  out  of  my  mother's 
ter,  and  take  me  whither  jou  will ;  for  if  you  go  away 
'  leave  me  here,  the  uooae  suspended  by  mv  own  hands 
I  be  my  death."  When  I  was  informed  ot  her  expres- 
!,  it  freed  me  from  a  world  of  aniiety ;  and  in  the  course 
r  three  days,  when  my  father  was  absent  Irom  home, 
e  preparations  for  our  flight.  Satyrus  had  still  re- 
ing  some  of  the  potion  which  he  bad  used  so  success-  , 
upon  Conopa.  While  waiting  at  supper  he  poured 
a  little  into  the  last  cup,  which  he  presented  to  Panthea ; 
Mt  immediately  after  drinking  it,  she  retired  to  her  own 
n,  and  fell  fast  asleep.  Leucippe  had  now  another 
mbermaid,  with  whom  Satyrus  was  on  familiar  terms ; 
J  given  her  likewise  a  portion  of  the  draught,  he  pro- 
1  to  a  third  party,  the  porter,  who  was  soon  lying 
p  the  influence  of  the  same  soporific  potion. 

e  Ciinias  was  awaiting  us  at  the  door  with  a 
_  i  which  he  had  in  readiness,  and  while  all  were  yet 
),  between  nine  and  ten  at  night,  we  cautiously  left 
96,  Satyrus  leading  Leucippe  by  the  hand :  Conope, 
y  remark,  who  used  to  watch  our  movements,  being 
inately  absent,  having  been  dispatched  on  an  errand  by 
On  getting  out,  we  immediately  entered  the 
»ge,  BIX  in  number,  Leucippe,  1  and  SatyruB,  together 
Cliniaa  and  two  servants.  We  drove  off  in  the  direo- 
f  8idon,  where  we  arrived  about  midnight,  and  with- 
;lay  continued  our  journey  to  BerytuB,  in  hopes  of 
ing  some  vessel  in  the  harbour;  nor  were  we  diaap- 
■^d,  for  on  going  to  the  port  we  found  a  ship  on  the 
^  of  sailing:  without  even  inquiring  whither  she  was 
1,  we  got  our  baggage  on  board,  and  embarked  a  little 
>  dawn.  It  was  then  wo  learnt  that  the  vessel  was 
md  for  the  celebrated  city  of  Alexandria,  situated  on  the 

The  sight  of  the  sea  delighted  me  while  as  yet  we  were 

'  I  the  smooth  water  of  the  harbour;  soon,  however,  upon 

wind    becoming    favourable,    loud    tumult    prevailed 

roughout  the  vessel ;  the  sailors  biirried  to  and  i'ro,  the 

d  his  commands,  topea  were  beut,  t\^&  ^^^^-^ax^ 
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waa  brought  round  before  the  wind,  the  Bail  was  nnftuledl,' 
we  weiglied  anchor,*  the  ship  began  to  moTe,  the  port  wm 
left  behind,  and  the  coast,  ae  it  itself  in  motion,  seemed 
gradually  to  be  retiring  from  ua  ;t  the  Ptean  was  chantedf 
and  many  prayers  were  addreBsed  to  the  guardian  deities  i 
for  a  prosperouB  voyage.  Meanwhile  the  wind  ireshened 
and  filled  the  sail,  and  the  vessel  speeded  on  her  course. 

There  was  a  young  man  on  board,  in  the  same  cabinj 
with  ouraelves,  when  dinner  time  was  come  he  politeljr 
invited  us  to  partake  of  his  meal.  SatyruB  was  just 
bringing  out  our  provisions ;  so  putting  all  into  a  con 
stocS,  we  shared  our  dinner  and  our  conversation,  I  began 
by  saying,  "  Pray  where  do  you  come  from,  and  by  what 
name  are  we  to  address  you?"  "My  name,"  he  replied, 
"  is  Menelaiis,  and  I  am  a  native  of  jEgypt;  and  now  m^ 
I  inquire  wbo  you  are  ?"  "  I  am  called  Clitopho,  and  mf , 
companion  Clinias ;  our  country  is  Phronicia,"  "  Anij 
what,"  he  rejoined,  "is  the  motive  of  your  voyage  ?"  "it 
you  wiU  relate  your  own  story  first,  you  shall  then 
oura."     Menelaus  assented,  and  began  ae  follows : — 

"  The  cause  of  my  leaving  my  home  may  be  summed  up  ia 
very  few  words : — envious  love  and  ill-fated  hunting.  I  wii 
strongly  attached  to  a  handaorae  youth,  who  was  Tery  fond 


"  The  crew 
Coat  loDBG  tbe  bawBera,  aud  embarking,  Gllsd 

The  beochpH 

He,  loud  eiborting  tliem,  ilia  pflople  bade 
Hand  brisk  the  tackle  ;  they  obedient  rear'd 
The  piiie-trec  ms^t,  ivbich  iu  its  socket  de«p 
Tliey  lodg'd,  thnu  Btratned  the  cordiige,  uid  with  thongi 
Well  twisted,  draw  the  Bhming  a&il  aloft"— Odyu.  IL  lit. 
"Around  within  the  hnven  deep,  their  sails 
Furling,  they  etow'd  them  in  the  hark  below. 
Then  b;  its  tackle  loweriog  the  maat 
Into  its  crutch,  they  briskly  push'd  to  land, 
Heav  d  aoehora  out,  and  raoor'd  the  Teosel  fart."— H  L  Ut 
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?lhe  chaae.  I  did  everything  in  my  power  to  restrain  him 
from  this  pureuit,  but  without  eucceas.  Finding  I  could 
not  prevail  with  him,  I  myself  accompanied  him. 

"  One  day  we  were  out  hunting,  and  for  a  time  every- 
thing went  on  euccessfnlly  so  long  as  harmless  animals 
were  alone  the  objects  of  our  sport.  At  length  a  wild  hoar 
waa  roused ;  the  youth  pursued  the  hrute,  who  fa^'ed  about, 
and  ran  furiously  to  attack  him ;  still  the  youth  kept  his 
ground,  notwithstanding  that  I  repeatedly  called  out : — 
'  Wheel  round  your  horse ;  the  beast  is  too  powerful  for 
you.'  The  boar  continuing  its  career,  and  coming  up,  they 
closed  in  combat.  Terrified  lest  the  beast  should  wound 
the  horse,  and  bo  bring  down  his  rider,  I  launched  my  javelin 
without  taking  sufficient  aim,  and  the  youth  croBBing  its 
course,  received  the  stroke." 

"  Picture  to  yourself  the  feelings  of  my  mind.  If  I 
retained  life  at  that  moment,  it  was  like  a  living  death ;  and 
what  was  most  lamentable  of  all.  the  wretched  youth,  who 
still  breathed,  extending  his  arms,  embraced  me,  and  bo  far 
from  hating  his  destroyer,  he  expired  still  grasping  my 
homicidal  hand.  On  account  of  this  lamentable  occur- 
rence his  parents  took  legal  proceedings  against  me ;  nor 
waa  I  unwilling  to  stanfl  my  trial ;  indeed  I  offered  no 
defence,  considering  myself  fully  deserving  to  suffer  death. 
The  judge,  out  of  compassion,  condemned  me  to  three  years' 
banishment,  and  that  period  having  now  expired,  I  am  on 
my  return  home." 

This  narrative  reminded  Clinias  of  the  unhappy  death  of 
Charictea,  and  he  shed  tears,  which  though  in  appearance 
they  flowed  for  another's  grief,  were,  in  reality,  drawn  forth 
by  his  own  sorrows.t     "Are  you  weeping  on  my  account," 

*  TtttiuB  appaars  to  have  had  in  hU  mind  the  atory  of  the  death 
of  Atja,  son  of  CraBua.     See  Berod.  B.  i.  37. 

Compare  tiie  spirited  aocount  of  the  Boar-bunt  and  the  death  of 
TlepotemuB  in  the  viiith  book  ot  Aputeius. 

f  norpoirXoi'  irpd^acriv,  a  proverb  derived  from  a,  pasBage  in  ths 
Iliad,  lii.  302  :— 


L 


"All  her  follow^japtivea  heaVd 
KesponBive  Bigha,  deploring  eaoh,  in  abow 
The  dead  FabrodUB,  but,  in  truth,  henslf." 
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asked  Menelaut, ''  or  has  aDj  similar  disaster  befallen  jmt 
Upon  this  Clinias,  with  many  sighs,  detailed  the  cireon 
stances  of  Charicles  and  the  horse ;  and  I  likewise  lehta 
my  adventures.  Seeing  Menelaus  very  low  spirited  a 
account  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  Clinias  still  sheddioj 
tears  at  the  recollection  of  Charicles,  I  endeavoured  to  & 
sipate  their  grief,  by  introducing  a  love  topic  for  conm 
sation ;  for  Leucippe,  I  may  observe,  was  not  then  pres^i 
but  was  asleep  in  the  ship's  hold.  I  began,  therdbi 
with  a  smiling  air : — "  How  much  better  off  is  Clinias  tba 
I  am ;  he  was  no  doubt  longing  to  inveigh  against  womei 
according  to  his  wont,  and  he  can  do  so  cJl  the  better  no^ 
having  found  one  who  sympathises  with  his  tastes ;  but  vi 
so  many  should  be  addicted  to  the  love  of  youths,  for  u 
part  I  ciEumot  tell." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  said  Menelaus,  "  which  is  to 
ferable.  Youths  are  much  more  open  and  free  from  affie 
tation  than  women,  and  their  beauty  stimulates  the  sens 
much  more  powerfully." 

"  How  so  ?"  I  asked ;  "  it  no  sooner  appears  than  it 
gone.  It  affords  no  enjoyment  to  the  lover,  but  is  like  t 
cup  of  Tantalus,  while  one  is  drinking  the  liquid  disappeai 
and  even  the  little  which  has  been  swallowed  is  unsatisfyii 
No  one  can  leave  such  favourites  without  feeling  his  pk 
sure  alloyed  with  pain,  the  draught  of  love  still  leaves  hi 
thirsl^." 

"  You  do  not  understand,"  rejoined  Menelaus,  "  that  t" 
perfection  of  pleasure  consists  in  its  bringing  with  it  ] 
satiety;  the  very  fact  of  its  being  of  a  permanent  and  satj 
fying  kind  takes  awav  from  its  delight.  "What  we  snat 
but  now  and  then  is  always  new,  and  always  in  full  beaut 
Of  such  things  the  pleasure  is  not  liable  to  decay  and  ag 
and  it  gains  in  intensity  what  it  loses  by  briefness 
duration ;  for  this  reason,  the  rose  is  considered  the  mo 
lovely  among  flowers,  because  its  beauty  so  quickly  fade 
There  are  two  species  of  beauty  among  mortals,  eat 
bestowed  by  its  presiding  goddess  ;*  the  one  is  of  heave 

*  Tatitts  alludes  to  Venus  Urania  and  Venus  Popularis,  the  one  t 
patroness  of  pure,  the  other  of  impure,  love. 
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j,-„j  other  of  earth ;  the  former  chafes  at  being  linked  to 
'  What  is  mortal,  and  quickly  wings  its  flight  to  heaven ;  the 
latter  clings  to  earth,  and  cleaves  to  mortal  bodies.     Would 
you  have  a  poet's   testimony  of  the   ascent  of  heayenly 
beauty?  hear  what  Homer  ainga  :— 
'  Obii  jmedfl, 
Fairest  of  human  kind,  whom  for  that  oauH 
The  guda  caught  up  to  haat'n  that  ho  raight  dwell 
For  ever  there,  tha  cup-bearer  of  Jovs.'* 

But  no  woman,  I  trow,  ever  ascended  to  hesvea  for  her 
beauty's  sake,  though  Jove  had  abundance  of  intrigues 
with  women  ;  grief  and  exile  were  the  portion  of  Alcmena ; 
the  chest  and  the  sea  were  the  receptacle  of  Danae ;  and 
Semele  became  food  for  fire  ;t  but — mark  the  difference — 
when  Jove  became  enamoured  of  a  Phrygian  youth,  he  took 
him  up  to  heaven  to  dwell  with  him,  and  pour  out  his 
nectar,  depriving  bis  predecessor  of  the  office,  she  being,  I 
rather  think,  a  woman." 

"In  my  opinion,"  said  I,  interrupting  him,  "female 
beauty  has  iu  it  much  more  of  the  heavenly  kind,  because 
it  does  not  so  quickly  fade ;  and  the  freer  from  decay,  the 
nearer  is  anything  to  the  divine  nature.  On  the  other 
hand,  whatsoever  in  accordance  with  its  mortal  nature  soon 
decays,  is  not  of  heaven,  but  of  earth.  I  grant  that  Jove, 
enamoured  of  a  Phrygian  youth,  raised  him  to  the  skies, 
but  thebeauty  of  woman  brought  him  down  from  heaven;  for 
a  woman  he  bellowed  under  the  form  of  a  bull,  for  a  woman 
he  danced  as  a  satyr,  for  a  woman  he  transformed  himself 
into  a  golden  shower.  Let  Ganymede,  therefore,  be  Jove's 
cup-bearer,  if  you  will,  provided  that  Juno  J  also  reclines  at 
the  banquet,  and  has  a  youth  to  wait  on  her.  For  my  part, 
I  cannot  think  upon  his  rape  without  feelings  of  pity;  a 
savage  bird  is  sent  down,  he  is  seized  and  borne  aloft  (cruel 
and  tyrannous  treatment,  methinks),  and  the  unseemly 
spectacle  is  seen  of  a  youth  suspended  from  an  eagle's 
talons.  No  ravenous  bird  of  prey,  but  the  element  of  fire, 
bore  Semele  aloft ;  nor  should  there  seem  anything  strange 
»Qd  unnatural  in  this,  since  it  was  by  the  same  means  that 

,■,       •  Iliadii.  2,  3,  4. 

If  See  Antbou's  Lempriere  for  the  legenda  attaohcd  to  their  quhm. 
j  Qottliug  propoBet  to  read  "  Ueba,"  whicli  nuiU  the  ooateit  better. 


J 
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Hercules  went  up  to  hesyen.  You  amuse  yourself  A  ft 
expense  of  Danae's  chest,  but  why  do  you  pass  orer  Ba 
8eus,  who  shared  her  fate  ?  For  Alcmena  it  sufficed  fti 
Jove  for  love  of  her  robbed  the  world  of  three  wkd 
days.* 

'"  Passins,  however,  from  the  legends  of  mythology,  Iw! 
speak  of  toe  real  delights  of  love,  though  my  experience  i 
such  matters  has  been  small,  compared  with  that  of  othen 
and  confined  to  females  who  sell  their  charms  for  ken 
In  the  first  place,  how  tender  and  yielding  is  a  wroman's  bod 
to  the  touch,  how  soft  are  her  lips  when  kissed  ;  her  pem 
is  in  every  way  fitted  for  the  amorous  embrace :  he  who 
connected  with  her  tastes  genuine  enjoyments ;  her  kiss 
are  impressed  upon  his  lips  as  seals  upon  a  letter,  and  A 
kisses  with  such  studied  art  as  imbues  the  kiss  with  doab 
sweetness.  Not  content  to  use  her  lips,  she  brings  her  te^ 
also  into  play,  and  feeding  upon  her  lover's  mouth,  mak 
her  very  kisses  bite.  What  pleasure  also  is  there  in  tl 
sensation  ot  pressing  a  woman's  breast,  while  in  the  amoro 
crisis,  so  powerful  is  her  excitement,  that  she  is  actus] 
maddened  with  delight.  Her  kisses  are  not  confined  to  t 
lips,  but  lovers'  tongues  even  do  their  endeayoor  to  ki 
each  other.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  amorous  combat,  s 
pants,  overcome  with  the  fiery  delight,  and  her  love-sick  brea 
finding  its  way  to  her  lips,  encounter  the  lover's  kiss  st 
wandering  there,  and  mingling  with  it  both  descend  ai 
exert  their  electric  influence  upon  her  heart,  which  lea 
and  beats,  and  were  it  not  fast  bound  vdthin,  would  desc 
its  seat,  and  be  drawn  forth  by  the  strength  of  kisses/'t 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  Menelaus,  "you  seem   no  n 

*  According  to  some  accoimts,  two;  according  to    others,  thi 
nights  were  required  for  the  formation  of  Hercules,  son  of  Alcmena 

"  Violentus  ille 
Nocte  non  una  poterat  creari." — Seneca  Ag.  825. 

+  "  A  long,  long  kiss,  a  kiss  of  youth  and  love, 
And  beauty,  all  concentrating  like  rays 
Into  one  focus,  kindled  from  above ; 

Such  kisses  as  belong  to  early  days. 
Where  heart,  and  soul,  and  sense,  in  concert  moTe^ 

And  the  blood's  lava,  and  the  pulse  a  blaze^ 
Each  kiss  a  heart-quake." — Byron. 
Compare  Lucret.  iv.  1070—1079,  and  1099—1114. 
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nit,  but  a  tborough  veteran  in  the  service  of  the  Queen  of 
I  Ijove,  so  minute  are  joii  in  all  your  detail.  Now  hear  what 
I  have  to  aaj  in  favour  of  male  beauty.  ^Vith  women  their 
words  and  postures,  everything,  iti  short,  is  studied  and 
artificial ;  and  their  beauty,  if  they  possess  any,  is  the  labo- 
riouB  work  of  cosmetic  appliances,  of  perfumes  and  of  dyes  ;• 
divest  them  of  these  meretricious  attractions,  and  they  will 
appear  like  the  daw  stripped  of  ita  feathers,  which  we  read 
of  in  the  fable.  The  beauty  of  youths,  on  the  other  hand, 
requires  no  unguents  or  artificial  essences  to  recommend  it ; 
natim  baa  made  it  complete  and  aufficieut  in  itBelf."t 


BOOK  in. 

On  the  third  day  of  our  voyage  a  sudden  change  took 

I      place  in  the  weather  ;  the  sliy,  which  had  been  clear,  grew 

90  blibck  as  quite  to  obscure  the  light  of  day,  and  a  violent 

gaie  ploughing  up  the  sea  blew  directly  in  our  teeth.     Upon 

this,  the  master  ordered  the  yard  to  be  brought  round  ;J 

^^^L        *  "  Sed  qun  mutatU  inducitur,  atqua  iavetur 
^^^V-  Tot  mudicaminibus,  cocteeque  eiligitiia  ofika, 

^^^1  Acdpit  et  madidce,  facieg  diuetur,  an  ulcus." — Jut,  vL  ITI. 

^^B^**Omiiibus  autem  mulierum  omniuiu  ungentis  6  pueroium  sudoribUB 
■ffifttiu  odor  anteoellet.  Jam  vera  etiam  ante  vanereoa  congresauB  pHlss- 
MiA  cum  iia  decertare,  palsmque,  ac  siae  rubore  ampUcti  licet ;  ueque 
uIIb  eat  camis  teaeritiui  qiiBi  compleiuum  taotioDi  cednt :  sed  corpora 
nti  iautuo  reaistunt  ac  voluptats  coDtsndunt.  Baaia  quogue  mu- 
liebrem  Qlam  diligentiani  miDime  aapiunt,  nee  atulto  Brrore  labris 
illito  deeipiunl.  Puer  quemadniodum  quidem  oovit,  auavia  dat,  Doa 
■b  arte  aliquu,  eed  k  natum  ipa&  prolioiiiceatiB ;  BSDsque  basii  puerilia 
imago  ejusmodi  eat,  ut  si  quU  coacretum,  atque  in  IthA  commutatum 
neutar  o^ularetur.  Sx  quo  fieri  ullo  modo  nequit,  ut  aliqua  baaiandi 
libi  Bfttietaa  oriatur;  quiiiimmo  quo  plua  haurias,  hoc  vehomeatiore 
nd  labors*,  neque  os  iod^  abstrahere  pussiB,  donee  prx  voluptate  bai^iA 
ipao  refagiaH." 

*  ^ipidyiiv  T^v  ntpainv.  Two  ropea  hung  from  tba  borna  of  the 
antenna  or  yard,  tbo  use  of  wbtcb  was  to  turn  it  rouud  hb  the  wind 
Teered,  bo  as  to  keep  the  sail  opposite  the  wind.  See  a  cut  at  p.  52  of 
Uie  Greek  and  Rom.  Autjq. 
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the  Bailors  speedily  obeyed,  furling  cme-balf  of  the  ttStf 
dint  of  ^at  exertions,  out  were  compelled  by  the  tiolaw 
of  the  wind  to  leave  the  other  unfurled.  Jn  oonseqneimfll 
this  manoeuvre  one  side  of  the  vessel  began  to  heel,  wiuk  Ai 
contrary  side  became  proportionally  elevated,  so  thai  le 
every  moment  expected  to  oe  capsized,  as  the  gale  continifli 
to  blow  with  undiminished  fury.  To  prevent  this,  and  to 
restore,  if  possible,  the  vessel's  equilibrium,  we  all  scrambU 
to  the  side  highest  out  of  water,  but  it  was  of  no  avd. 
We  ourselves,  indeed,  were  raised,  but  the  position  d  tiie 
ship  was  in  no  way  altered;  after  long  and  vain  endeavoon 
to  right  her,  the  wind  suddenly  shifted,  almost  submeigiii 
the  side  which  had  been  elevated,  and  raising  high  oat  d 
the  water  that  previously  depressed.  An  universal  sbiid 
arose  from  those  on  board,  and  nothing  remained  but  ti 
hurry  back  to  our  former  station.  We  repeated  this  sevoi 
times,  our  movements  keeping  pace  with  the  shifting  of  ft 
vessel ;  indeed,  we  had  scarcely  succeeded  in  hurrying  t 
one  side,  before  we  were  obliged  to  hurry  back  in  the  era 
trary  direction.  Like  those  who  run  backwards  and  forwari 
in  the  course,*  we  continued  these  alternate  movemenl 
during  a  great  part  of  the  day,  momentarily  expecting  dest^ 
who,  as  it  seemed,  was  not  far  off;  for  about  noon  the  so 
entirely  disappeared,  and  we  saw  each  other  as  if  by  mooi 
light ;  lightnings  flashed  from  the  clouds,  the  thunder  rolle 
filling  the  sky  with  its  echoes,  which  were  repeated  fro 
below  by  the  strife  of  waters,  while  in  the  intermedia 
space  was  heard  the  shouts  of  the  discordant  winds,t  < 
that  the  air  seemed  one  mighty  trumpet ;  the  ropes  brea 
ing  loose  rattled  against  the  sail  and  against  each  other  t 

"  Comua  velatarum  obvertimus  antennarum." — Mn,  iii.  549. 

"  At  sunset  they  began  to  take  in  sail, 
For  the  sky  showed  it  would  come  on  to  blow. 
And  carry  away,  perhaps,  a  mast  or  so." — Byron. 

*  In  the  original  the  movements  of  the  passengers  are  described  1 
the  words  dtavXog  and  dpofiog  ^oXix^c»  expressions  referring  to  t 
stadium,  where  the  runners  turned  round  Uie  goal  and  came  back 
the  starting-place. 

f  **  The  high  wind  made  the  treble,  and  as  bass 
The  hoarse  harsh  waves  kept  time."^~£yron. 
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St  Itkat  they  were  rent  in  pieces,  "We  now  began  to  be  ia 
no  Bmall  fear  that  tho  vessel,  from  the  aliattered  condition  of 
her  sides,  would  open  and  go  to  pieces ;  the  hulwarka*  too 
were  flooded,  being  continually  washed  over  by  the  waves. 
"We  however  crawled  under  them  for  protection,  and  abandon- 
ing all  hope  resigned  oiirBelves  to  Fortune.  Tremendous 
biUowa  following  in  quicli  succeasiou  tumbled  one  over  the 
other,  some  in  front,  some  at  the  sides  of  the  ship,  which  as 
they  approached  was  lifted  higli  up  aa  if  upon  a  mountain, 
and  when  they  retired  was  plunged  down  as  into  an  ahyBB.f 
The  most  formidable  were  those  which  brolte  against  the 
sides  and  made  their  way  over  the  bulwarks,  flooding  all  the 
veflsel ;  even  while  approaching  from  a  distance  these  were 
formidable  enough,  almost  touching,  as  they  did,  the  clouds; 
but  tvhen  they  neared  and  broke,  you  would  have  supposed 
that  the  ship  must  inevitably  be  swallowed  up.  We  could 
scarcely  keep  our  feet,  so  violent  was  the  rolling  of  the 
TCBsel,  and  a  confused  din  of  sounds  was  heard ; — the  sea 
roared,  the  wind  blustered,  the  women  shrieked,  the  men 
shouted,  the  sailors  called  to  one  another  :  all  was  wailing 
and  lamentation.^ 

At  length  the  master  ordered  the  cargo  to  be  thrown 
overboard ;  no  distinction  was  made  between  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  commonest  articles, — all  were  pitched  over  the  sides; 
many  of  tbe  merchants  with  their  own  hands  tumbling  into 
the  sea  the  goods  on  which  all  their  hopes  were  centred. 
By  these  means  the  ship  was  lightened,  but  the  storm  did 
not  in  any  degree  abate.  At  length  the  master,  wearied 
out  and  in  despair,  let  go  the  tiller,  abandoned  the  ship  to  the 
wares,  and  standing  at  the  gangway  ordered  the  boats  to  be 

*  jipfia;  these  appear  to  mean  the  >r<i|iappu|iaTa,  made  of  skiiu  and 
wicker-work,  raised  above  tlia  edge  of  the  voascl,  nud  intended 
proteoUon  agajnst  high  waves,  Ice. — See  Diet,  Grk.       '  " 
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got  ready  and  the  sailors  to  embark.  Upon  this  a  fm/k 
scene  of  strife  arose ;  the  sailors  in  the  boat  were  hegam 
to  cut  the  rope  which  attached  it  to  the  ship.  Seeing  tt 
the  passengers  endeavoured  to  leap  in,  which  the  crewwod 
not  allow,  threatening  with  their  swords  and  axes  any  wk 
should  venture  on  the  attempt.  The  others  upon  this  in 
ing  themselves  as  best  they  could  with  shattered  oan  n 
broken  benches,  showed  a  determination  to  retaliate,  fori 
a  storm  might,  not  right,  must  settle  matters.  A  nof 
kind  of  sea-fight  now  commenced ;  they  in  the  boat^  ^Btd 
of  being  swamped  by  the  numbers  who  "were  desooidii 
from  the  vessel,  laid  about  them  in  good  earnest  with  the 
swords  and  axes ;  which  the  passengers  as  they  leaped  i 
were  not  backward  in  returning  with  their  poles  and  on 
and  some  scarcelv  touched  the  boat  before  they  fell  into  ti 
water ;  others,  who  had  succeeded  in  getting  in,  were  s^ 
gling  with  the  sailors  to  maintain  their  ground.  The  ki 
of  friendship  or  neighbourly  regard  were  no  longer  heedei 
each  looked  to  his  own  preservation,  careless  of  the  safo 
of  any  other ;  for  the  effect  of  pressing  danger  is,  thai 
dissolves  even  the  tenderest  ties.  One  of  the  passengeis, 
robust  young  fellow,  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  hold  of  ^ 
rope  and  dragging  the  boat  towards  the  vessel ;  eve 
one  on  board  holding  himself  ready  to  leap  in.  A  fi 
succeeded  in  the  endeavour,  though  not  witnout  receivii 
injuries ;  many  in  their  attempt  were  plunged  into  the  M 
The  crew  without  further  delay,  cutting  the  rope  with  th 
axes,  put  off,  and  committed  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  t 
winds ;  those  on  board  in  the  meantime  having  used  eve 
exertion  to  sink  the  boat.  The  vessel,  afber  continuing  i 
some  time  to  pitch  and  roll  upon  the  waves,  was  carri 
upon  a  sunken  rock,  when  she  struck  and  soon  went 
pieces,  the  mast  falling  over  on  one  side  and  hastening  h 
destruction.  They  who  were  at  once  swallowed  up  in  t 
briny  waves  experienced  a  happier  lot  than  their  companioi 
in  not  having  to  remain  with  death  before  their  eyes  ;  for 
sea  the  anticipation  of  drowning  kills  even  before  dea 
actually  arrives;  the  eye,  bewildered  by  the  expanse 
waters,  can  set  no  limits  to  its  fears :  this  it  is  whi 
gives  death  so  much  more  bitterness*  and  makes  it  i 
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\  dread  proportioned  to  the  vasty  nature  of  the 

le   present  occasion  some  were   daahed  against 
a  and  periahed,  others  were  pierced  by  pieces  of  broken 
h  vpors,  and  some  were  aeen  awimming  in  a  half-exhauated 
state.     When  the  vessel  was  wrecked,  some  good  genins 

S reserved  a  portion  of  the  prow,  upon  which  I  and  Leueippe 
eing  seated,  were  carried  along  by  the  cnrrent ;  Menelaus, 
Satyrus,  and  some  other  passengers,  had  thrown  themselves 
aemss  the  mast ;  Clinias  at  no  great  distance  was  swimming 
supported  by  the  yard,  and  we  could  hear  him  calling  out, 
"Hold  on,  Clitopho  !"  In  a  moment  a  wave  washed  over 
him ;  at  which  sad  spectacle  we  shrieked  aloud.  Boiling 
onward  in  our  direction,  it  happily  passed  us,  and  we  again 
caught  sight  of  the  yard,  and  Clinias  riding  upon  its  crest. 
"0,  mighty  Neptune,"  exclaiaied  I,  with  a  deep  groan, 
"  take  pity  on  us,  and  spare  the  remnants  of  this  shipwreck ; 
our  terror  has  caused  us  already  to  die  many  deaths ;  if  it 
be  thy  will  to  destroy  us,  do  not  divide  us  in  our  deaths ;  let 
one  wave  overwhelm  us ;  or  if  we  are  fated  to  become  food 
for  the  monsters  of  the  deep  let  one  devour  us  ; — let  us  have 
one  common  death,  one  common  tomb."  I  had  not  long 
uttered  this  prayer  before  the  violence  of  the  wind  abated 
and  the  roughness  of  the  waves  subsided,  and  the  surface  of 
the  sea  was  seen  covered  with  floating  bodies,  Menelaus 
and  his  companions  were  thrown  by  the  waves  upon  a  part 
of  the  coast  of  Egypt  which  mas  at  that  time  the  general 
haunt  of  buccaneers.  Late  in  the  evening,  Leueippe  and  I 
omitrived  to  reach  Pelusium,  and  upon  getting  to  land 
thanked  the  gods  for  our  escape ;  nor  did  we  omit  bewailing 
Cliuiaa  and  Satyrus,  believing  them  to  have  been  drowned. 

*  "  O  Lord  I  methoDgbt  what  pain  it  v/na  to  ilrowii  I 
Wba.t  dreadful  noiae  of  wateriD  miae  ears  ! 
What  BiglitB  of  ugly  death  within  mina  eyea  1 

often  did  I  strivo 
To  yield  the  gbuBt,  butstill  the  eariouB  flood 
Kept  in  ay  soul,  and  would  Dot  let  it  forth 
To  seek  the  empty,  vait,  and  waudViug  air. 
But  Bmothor'd  it  within  my  panting  bulk. 
Which  aimost  burst  to  belob  it  in  ths  sea." 

Shakap.  Richard  III. 
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In  the  temple  of  Casian*'  Jupiter,  at  Pelusmm,  Mm 
the  statue  of  a  youth  very  like  Apollo  ;  his  hand  ia  strete 
out  and  holds  a  pomegranate,  which  has  a  mystic  meanii 
After  praying  to  this  deity,  and  asking  tidings  of  dii 
and  Satyrus  (for  the  god  is  believed  to  be  prophetie) 
walked  about  the  temple ;  in  the  treasury^  at  the  rn 
this  edifice  we  saw  two  pictures  by  the  artist  Evao^ 
The  subject  of  one  was  Andromeda,  of  the  other,  Pro 
theus.  Both  were  represented  as  bound,  for  which  iw 
probably  the  painter  had  associated  them  together.  T 
iurnished  other  points  of  resemblance  also  ;  both  ha 
rock  for  their  prison  house,  and  savage  beasts  for  tl 
executioners,  the  one  being  a  bird  of  prey,  the  other  a 
monster.  The  champions  also  who  came  to  their  rei 
were  both  Grecians,  Hercules  and  Perseus.  The  forme 
represented  standing  on  the  ground  and  aiming  his  vt 
at  the  bird  of  Jove;  the  latter  poised  in  air  directs 
attack  against  the  fish.  The  rock  is  hollowed  out,  so  a 
suit  the  size  of  the  maiden's  body,  and  the  rugged  soi 
given  it  by  the  painter,  plainly  showed  that  it  is  intei 
to  represent  a  production  oi  nature,  not  the  work  of  i 
the  maiden  is  fixed  in  the  hollow  of  this  rock,  her  h 
form  giving  her  the  appearance  of  a  wondrously-ca: 
statue,§  but  the  chains  and  the  sea-monster  betokenii 
hastily-planned  tomb.j  Beauty  and  fear  are  minglec 
her  countenance,  yet  the  pallor  of  her  cheeks  is  not  wl 
untinged  with  colour,  while  the  brightness  of  her  eyi 
tempered  by  a  languor  such  as  is  seen  in  violets  when  1 
begin  to  fade;  thus  had  the  painter  imparted  to  her 
expression  of  comely  fear.^  Her  arms,  extended  on  ei 
side,  are  chained  a&^ainst  the  rock,  the  wrists  and  fin 
hanging  down  like  the  clusters  from  the  vine ;  her  arms 
of  spotless  white,  but  approaching  to  a  livid   hue,   and 

*  So  named  from  Mount  Casius  near  Pelusium,  where  he  hada  tei 
t  "  It  seems  likely  that  the  productivity  of  nature  was  symbd 

by  the  fruit,  remarkable  as  it  was  for  the  number  of  aeedis  it  oontaii 

— Note  in  Blakesley's  Herod.,  vii.  41. 

J  Kara  rbv  owi<r96dofiov, 

§  fia<TTovQ  ridii^f,  (rripva,  9'  wc  dyaKfiaro^ 
KdWiara, — Eurip.  Hec.  560. 
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^Phgera  appear  bloodlesB.      Bound  in  tbia  fashion  elie  is 
^waiting  death.     Her  attire  is  bridal,  of  white,  and  reaching 
^  to  the  feet,  of  a  testure  so  fine  ae  to  resemble  a  spider's 
^  web,  the  production  not  of  the  wool  of  sheep,  but  of  the 
^  down  of  winged  insects  whose  weba  Indian  women  gather 
J,  'from  the  trees  and  weave.*     The  monster  is  emerging  from 
,    tlie  sea  opposite  the  maiden ;  his  head  alone  appears  above 
^  the  waves,  but  the  outline  of  his  body  is  distinguisbabie 
„    beneath  the  water :  the  junctures  of  his  acaJes,  the  curvature 
of  his  baci,  the  ridge  of  his  spines,  the  twisting  of  bia  tail ;  ] 
his  immense  jaws  are  expanded  aa  far  as  hia  ahouldera,  and  1 
to  the  very  entrance  of  his  maw.     In  the  intermediate  space  1 
is  Been  Perseua  deacending  from  the  aky,  his  body  naked,  i 
with  the  exception  of  a  mantle  about  his  shoulders,  winged  ] 
eanduls  upon  liis  feet,  and  a  cap  resembling  Pluto's  helniett  J 
upon  his  bead ;  in  hia  left  band  he  grasps  the  G-orgon'a  J 
head,  holding  it  forth  in  the  manner  of  a  abield  ;  the.  face  is  I 
fearful  to  behold,  and  even  on  the  painter's  canvas  aeema  to  1 
glare  with  its  eyes,  to  bristle  up  its  locks,  to  shake  its  ser-  1 
penta.     His  right  band  is  armed  with  a  weapon  between  a   ' 
straight  sword  and  a  scimitar ;  from  the  hilt  to  the  middle 
it  is  a  sword,  it  then  partakes  of  both,  remaining  sharp  so  as 
to  inflict  a  wound,  and  becoming  curved  in  order  to  follow 
up  and  improve  the  stroke.     Such  was  the  "  Andromeda." 
Next  to  it,  as  I  before  remarked,  was  a  painting  of  Pro- 
methens  bound  to  the  rock.     Hercules  stands  near  him, 
armed  with  his  bow  and  arrowa.     The  vulture  is  feasting 
upon  his  side,  in  which  it  has  inflicted  a  lacerating  wound, 
and  with  its  beak  inserted  in  the  opening,  seema  to  be 

*  Tatius  IB  Buppoaed  to  meaD  the  BilkwDrm,  whlcb  lie  caHa  vrijfoc, 
from  its  ohangiiig  into  a  butterfly, 

"  Quid  nemom  ^thiopuDi  molli  cnnentiit  lanS. 

Velleraqiie  ut  foliis  depectant  SereB."— Virg.  O.  ii.  120. 

ook  ot  the  EthiopicB,  tlie  productione  af  the  silkworm   I 
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put  on  i'luto'B  helmet  wo 
Q,  II.  V.  844.  la  Crabba'a 
the  aume  purpoaa  ;-  - 
"  Hia  shae3  of  sniftaeae  on  hia  feet  he  placed, 
Hia  coal  of  dBirkneaa  on  bis  loins  he  brac'd, 
His  sword  of  ebarpiiea<i  id  bis  band  he  took." 
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dip:ging  after  the  liver,  of  which  the  painter  allows  a  potiil 
to  be  visible.*  The  talons  of  the  Dird  are  fiimlj  plaDhll 
upon  the  thigh  of  Prometheus,  who  shrinks  wiui  iM 
contracts  his  side,  and  draws  back  his  leg  to  his  own  nil; 
for  the  movement  brings  the  eagle  nearer  to  his  liver,  b 
other  leg  is  stretched  out  straight  before  him,  and  ihi 
tension  of  the  muscles  is  visible  to  the  extreme  point  of  ik 
toes  ;t  his  whole  appearance  is  that  of  acute  sufieriog,  )■ 
eyebrows  are  contracted,  his  lips  drawn  in,  and  his  teflt 
appear;  you  could  almost  compassionat-e  the  paintingii 
though  itself  felt  pain.  In  his  misery,  Hercules  is  oometi 
his  aid,  and  is  preparing  to  transfix  his  tormentor ;  alieiA 
the  arrow  is  on  the  bow,  which  he  extends  with  his  left  hui 
while  with  his  right  hand  he  draws  the  strings  to  his  bfeut 
in  doing  which  the  elbow  is  seen  shortened  from  befaini 
The  stretching  of  the  bow,  the  drawing  back  the  string,  d 
hand  touching  the  breast,  all  seemed  the  work  of  a  siniJ 
moment.^  Prometheus  appearR  divided  between  hope  a 
fear ;  he  looks  partly  at  his  wounded  side,  partly  at  He 
cules ;  fain  would  he  fix  his  eyes  upon  him  alone  ;  but  li 
agony  turns  them  back,  in  psurt,  upon  himself. 

Anier  remaining  two  days  at  Pelusium  to  recruit  on 
selves  after  our  fatigues,  having  fortunately  some  moiu 
left  we  engaged  an  Egyptian  vessel,  and  proceeded  by  wi 
of  the  NUe  to  Alexandria,  with  the  intention  of  makii 
some  stay  there,  thinking  likewise  that  we  might  find 
that  city  some  of  our  shipwrecked  friends.  Upon  neariofi 
certain  town,  not  far  from  the  river,  we  suddenly  heaw 
loud  shout ;  upon  which  the  master  exclaiming,  "  The  h\ 
caneers  are  upon  us!'*  endeavoured  to  put  about  his  vesa 
and  to  sail  back,  when  in  a  moment  the  bark  was  throng 
with  men  of  formidable  and  savage  mien.     They  were 

*  " rostroque  immanis  vultur  obunco 

Immortale  jecur  tandens,  foecundaque  posnis 
Viscera,  rimaturque  epulis,  habitaque  sub  alto 
Pectora"— -^n.  vi.  597. 

i*  tig  ro^c  ^aKTvXovQ  dvoZvvtTau 

X  "  Then  seizing  fast  the  reed,  he  drew  the  barb 
Home  to  his  bow,  the  bowstring  to  his  breaat. 
And  when  the  horn  was  rounded  to  an  aroh 
He  twanged  it"— Homer,  II.  iv.  1213. 
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Tnul  rtnd  BtDut ;   their  coniplexiou  was  black, — not  the  jen 
.  lilaclc  of  the  Indians,  but  that  of  a  mongrel  Ethiopian;  tbef  I 
had  shaven  heads  and  very  small  feet,  and  spoke  a  barbaroua  ■ 
,  dialect.*    As  this  was  tJie  narrowest   part   of  the  river,  | 
,  escape  waa  imposaible ;  ao  the  master  exclaiming,  "  We  are 
'  all  lost !"  brought  the  vessel  to.     Four  of  the  buccaneers 
*(  came  on  board  and  carried  off  everything  which  they  could 
'  lay  bands  on,  not  forgetting  our  stock  of  money  ;  we  were 
'  then  taken  on  shore,  bound  and  shut  up  in  a  hut,  when  the 
'  greater  part  of  them  rodn  away,  leaviug  guards,  who  were 
to  conduct  us  next  day  to  the  king,  as  thetr  chief  is  styled, 
who,  as  we  leamt  from  our  fellow  captivM,  was  about  two    , 
days'  journey  distant.  J 

when  night  came  on,  and  we  were  lying  there  boimd  I 
and  our  guards  were  asleep,  I  found  leisure  to  bewail  ^ 
Leucippe,  reflecting  how  many  calamities  I  had  brought 
upon  her.  Deeply  groaning  in  soul,  and  carefully  suppress- 
ing any  outward  sound  of  grief,  "Oh,  ye  gods  and  genii  1" 
I  said  within  myself,  "if  ye  really  exist  and  hear  me,  wbat 
heinous  crimes  have  we  committed,  that  in  a  few  short 
days  we  should  be  plunged  into  such  a  depth  of  misery  F 
And  now,  to  crown  all,  ye  have  delivered  us  into  the  hands 
of  Egyptian  buccaneers,  cutting  us  off  from  any  chance  of 

Eity.  Our  voice  and  our  entreaties  might  mollify  the 
eart  of  a  Grecian  pirate  ;  for  words  oftentimes  beget  com- 
passion, and  the  tongue  ministering  to  the  necessities  of 
the  soul,  subdues  the  angry  feeling  of  the  hearer;  but  in 
our  present  case,  what  language  can  we  employ,  what  oaths 
'jf  submission  can  we  take  ?  Had  I  tones  more  persuasive 
than  tbe  Syrens',  these  barbarian  homicides  would  neither 
understand  nor  listen  to  me ;  I  must  then  be  content  to 
supplicate  with  signs  and  gestures,  and  pantomimic  +  show  j 
it  is  not  so  much  for  my  own  misfortunes,  severe  as  they  I 
are,  which  I  lament ;    but  how  shall  I  sufficiently  bewail,  ' 

•  By  compsring  the  dsacripUon  of  the  pimtioal  taunt  called  ths 
Faaturage  (in  the  1st  Bk.  of  the  Etbiopioa)  with  that  here  given  ub  of 
the  perBonul  app«nntDce  of  the  pimtea,  together  with  the  account  of 
tlieir  stronghold  at  the  end  of  the  4th  Book,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a 
Buod  idea  of  the  Egyptian  ^ouicdXoi  or  bucoaaeera,  and  of  their  way 
of  life. 
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how  Bufficiently  weep  for  tliine,  Leucippe,  thou  who  iaat 
Bhoffn  thyself  so  faithful  in  all  the  Btraits  of  love,  so  tender 
towards  thy  unhappy  lover!  Behold,  the  splendid  pre- 
paration  for  thy  marriage ;  a  priBon  for  thy  bridal  chamber, 
earth  for  thy  couch,  the  noose  and  the  rope  for  thy  neck- 
laces and  bracelets,  a  pirate  for  thy  bridesmaD,*  a  dirge  for 
thy  nuptial  hymn.  "  O  Sea!  I  have  thanked  thee  without 
reaBon ;  rather  should  I  upbraid  thee  for  thy  mercy ;  greater 
in  reaJity  has  been  thy  kindness  to  those  whom  thou  hut 
drowned;  our  preservation  deserveBrathertobecalleddeatnio- 
tion,  for  thou  hast  grudged  ub  death  except  by  the  hands  of 
buccaneers."  Id  this  manner  did  I  inwardly  lament,  but 
no  tears  came  to  my  relief;  this  is  indeed  peculiar  to  the 
eyes  in  all  great  misfortunes ;  in  the  eeason  of  any  ordinary 
grief,  they  flow  readily  enough.t  and  then  they  not  only 
serve  aa  interceasora  between  the  sufferer  and  tiie  cause  of 
his  sufferings,  but  they  also  diminish  the  inward  swelling  of 
the  heart ;  but  in  the  time  of  eicessive  sorrow,  tears  take 
to  flight  and  are  traitors  to  the  eyes ;  sorrow  encounter* 
them  as  they  are  springing  from  their  fountain,  arrests 
their  progress  and  compels  them  to  retrace  their  way; 
accordingly,  turned  from  the  direction  of  the  eyes  they  flow 
back  upon  the  soul  and  exasperate  its  inward  wounds. 

Turning  to  Leucippe,  who  bad  not  spoken  a  word,  I 
said,  "  "Why  are  you  Bilent,  dearest  ?  Why  do  you  not  8pe»k 
tome?"  "Because,"  she  replied,  "  though  my  sou!  still  Oves, 
my  voice  is  already  dead."  The  dawn  imperceptibly  met- 
took  ua  while  we  were  engaged  in  convereation,  vitSi 
a  horseman  suddenly  rode  up  with  a  profusion  of  lonff 
matted  hair; J  his  horse  was  aa  shaggy  aa  bimaeli'  and  bare- 
backed, without  housings  of  any  kind,  as  is  customary  with 
the  horses  of  these  buccaneers.     He  came  it  appeared  from 

'  vv/ifofuyo;.      Tatius  probably  used  ths  term  with  reference  to 
Leucippe  being  taken  to  the  piratii-L'bief.     The  strict  BenBe  of  the 
will  bo  found  «t  p.  599  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities. 


t  "  Curat  levea  loquut 


;    ingeutea  Btupeat." — Sen.  Hipp.  A.  i 


i  Id  the  Seccnd  Book  of  tbe  "  Etbiopicn,"  the  author  remark*  N 
this  poouiiarity  of  the  Buecaneera  \ — "  BnvtiXm  yjp  dXXa  rt  xpjf  rt 
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r  c&ptain,  with  orders  to  bring  away  any  maiilen  whom 
■light  find  to  be  an  espiatory  offering  on  behalf  of  the 
'tea,  to  their  god.  The  guards  immediately  seized  Leu- 
e,  who  clung  to  me  with  Blirieka,  hut  while  some  of 
D  atruck  me,  others  tore  her  away,  placed  her  on  horse- 
[  and  rode  away,  leaving  us  who  were  still  bound  to 
"W  at  greater  leisure.  We  had  scarcely  proceeded  two 
mgs  from  the  viUage  when  we  heard  a  loud  shouting 
igJed  with  the  Bounds  of  a  trumpet,  and  presently  a  body 
savy  arcned  aoldiera  appeared  iu  view,  upon  which  the 
s,  placing  US  in  the  centre,  stood  their  ground  and 
red  for  resistance.  The  soldiers  were  about  fifty  in 
mber,  some  hearing  long  shields  reaching  to  the  feet, 
(era  having  only  bucklers.  The  buccaneers,  who  were  far 
>erior  in  numbers,  began  to  pelt  the  military  with  cloda 
P'euth  :•  now,  an  Egyptian  clod  can  do  more  execution 
a  any  other,  for  being  of  stony  earth,  it  is  at  the  same 
1  heavy,  rough,  and  jagged,  can  raise  a  swelling  and 
_  ct  a  wound.  The  soldiers  relying  upon  the  protection 
I  their  shields  cared  little  for  these  missiles,  and  waiting 
"I  the  buccaneers  were  tired  with  their  exertions,  they 
jidenly  opened  their  imiks,  when  the  light-armed  darted 
Sot,  each  armed  with  a  javelin  and  a  sword,  and  so  skilful 
waa  the  aim  that  no  one  missed  his  mark ;  the  heavy-armed 
proceeded  to  support  them  and  a  stubborn  fight  took  place, 
m  which  abundance  of  blows  and  wounds  were  exchanged 
on  either  side.  Military  discipline  made  up  for  deficiency 
of  numbers,  the  pirates  began  to  give  ground,  which,  when 
we  observed,  I  and  the  other  prisoners  bursting  through 
their  ranks  went  over  to  the  enemy  ;  ignorant  of  our  real 


condition  the  soldiers  were  about  to  kill   i 


1  per 


oeiving  us  to  be  naked  and  hound  with  cords,  they  received 
us  into  their  ranks  and  sent  us  for  safety  to  the  rear; 
meanwhile  a  body  of  cavalry  came  up  and  extending  their 
flanks  they  surrounded  the  buccaneers,  got  them  into  a  nar- 
row space  and  cut  them  down ;  the  greater  part  were  soon 
dispatched,  some  though  severely  wounded  stdl  resisted,  the 
rest  were  taken  prisoners.     It  was  now  about  eveuiug  ;  the 


J 
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commander  of  the  forces,  Charmides  by  name,  interrogital 
us  severally,  asking  who  we  were,  and  how  we  had  keei 
captured.  The  others  told  their  stories  and  I  related  ^ 
own  adventures  ;  af\er  hearing  every  particular  he  deaiielv 
to  follow  him,  promising  to  supply  us  with  arms ;  it  beiB| 
his  intention,  as  soon  as  the  rest  of  his  troops  came  no,  ti 
attack  the  chief  haunt  of  the  pirates,  where  it  was  saidM 
were  ten  thousand  men.  Being  a  good  rider  I  reqnestei 
the  favour  of  a  horse,  and  no  sooner  was  my  wish  oompliBi 
with,  than  mounting  I  went  through  the  differrait  ert^ 
tions  of  a  cavalry  soldier,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  eon 
mander.  He  insisted  on  having  me  as  a  guest  at  his  of 
table,  and  after  hearing  my  history  at  supper  time,  expmae 
his  commiseration  of  my  misfortunes. 

The  listening  to  others'  grief  oftentimes  begets  symptfl 
in  the  hearers,  and  this  sympathy  leads  to  friendship,  d 
soul  affected  by  the  relation  of  woe,  passing  from  fe^ 
of  pity  to  sensations  of  a  tenderer  kind.*  Charmides,  at  fl 
rate,  was  so  much  moved,  that  he  could  not  refrain  fhv 
tears ;  more  than  this  he  could  not  do,  as  Xieucippe  was  i 
the  power  of  the  pirates.  I  may  also  mention  that  1 
kindly  gave  me  an  ^Egyptian  as  my  servant.  The  next  di 
he  prepared  to  advance  against  the  buccaneers,  who  we 
seen  in  great  force  on  the  other  side  of  a  trench  which 
was  his  object  to  fill  up.  They  had  constructed  a  n« 
altar  of  earth,  and  near  it  lay  a  coffin ;  two  men  were  so 
conducting  the  maiden,  whose  hands  were  bound  behind  b 
back. 

I  could  not  distinguish  who  they  were,  because  the 
armour  concealed  them,  but  I  easily  recognized  Ijeucipi 
After  pouring  a  libation  upon  her  head,  they  led  her  roiii 
the  altar,  an  ^Egyptian  priest  all  the  while  chanting 
hymn  as  was  evident  from  the  motion  of  his  lips  and  t 

♦ "I  did  consent, 

And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears, 
When  I  did  epeak  of  some  distressful  stroke 
That  my  yoath  suffer'd.    My  story  being  done. 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs. 


She  lov*d  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pasa'd 

And  I  lov'd  her  that  she  did  pity  them." — Shaksp.  Othello 
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muBcIes  of  bis  face  ;•  when  this  was  ended,  all  at  a  signal 
being  given  retired  to  a  considerable  distance,  when  one  of 
the  young  men  who  had  conducted  the  maiden  placed  her 
upon  the  ground,  bound  her  to  four  wooden  pegs — just  as 
image  makers  represent  Marsyas  bound  to  the  tree — and 
then  drawing  a  aword  plunged  it  into  her  heart,  and  drawing- 
the  weapon  downwaraa  laid  open  all  her  belly  so  that  tlie 
intestines  immediately  protruded ;  then  they  removed  and 
laid  them  upon  the  altar,  and  when  roasted  they  were  cut 
into  portions  and  partaken  of  by  the  pirates.  The  sol- 
diers and  their  commander  upon  witnessmg  these  proceed- 
ings cried  out  and  averted  their  faces  in  dis^st ;  strange 
to  ear,  I  continued  to  gaze  in  stupid  astoaishment,  as  if 
thuniierBtrucJt  by  the  surpassing  horror  of  the  spectacle. 
There  may  really  have  been  some  truth  in  the  legend  of 
Ifiobe,  and  from  being  affected  by  the  loss  of  her  children, 
in  the  same  way  in  which  I  was  now,  her  motionless  ap- 
pearance may  have  given  her  the  appearance  of  being  turned 
to  stone.  When  the  horrible  business  was,  as  I  supposed 
ended,  the  voung  men  placed  the  body  in  the  coffin,  covering 
it  with  a  lid,  and  after  throwing  down  the  altar,  hurried 
back  to  their  comiianiouB,  not  once  looking  behind  them, 
for  such  had  been  the  injunction  of  the  priest. 

By  evening  the  trench  was  tiUed  up  and  the  soldiers 
after  crossing  it,  encamped  for  the  night  and  prepared  their 
RUpper.  Charmides  seeing  my  distress,  did  all  in  his  power 
to  console  me,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  for  about  the  ftrst  watch 
of  the  night,  when  all  were  asleep,  I  took  my  aword,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  spot  and  prepared  to  stab  myself  upon  the 
coffin. — "Wretched  Leucippe,"  I  eiclaimed,  "thou  most 
ill-fated  of  human  kind,  1  lament  not  so  much  thy  death, 
nor  thy  dying  in  a  foreign  land,  nor  that  it  has  been  a  death 
of  yiolence ;  out  that  such  insults  have  been  heaped  upon  thy 
misfortunes — that  thou  hast  been  made  a  victim  to  purify 
the  moat  polluted  of  their  kind— that  thou  hast  been  ripped 

*  "  Post  tergajuveoum  nobiles  revacat  munuB, 
Et  moista  vitM  capita  puryursd  li^t ; 
Nod  tbura  desunt,  uoa  sacer  Bacchl  liquor. 

Ipse — ifkoerdoa — ipee  f  iinestl  prece 
Lctale  canaea  ort  noleato  aanit." — 

Sea.  ThjeftteB.  vi.  Q&&. 
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up  while  yet  alive,  and  able  to  gaze  upon  the  horrid 
— that  thou  hast  had  an  accursed  altar  and  coffin  lortl 
joint  grave,  the  former  for  thy  bowels,  the  latter  ford 
body.  Had  the  fire  consumed  thy  entrails,  there  woif 
be  less  cause  to  grieve;  but  now,  most  horrible,  thcrlm 
been  made  to  furnish  forth  food  to  a  pirate  band! 
accursed  altar-torch,  O  unheard  of  banquet !  and  yet  i 
gods  looked  quietly  down  upon  such  proceedings,*  i 
yet  the  fire  was  not  extinguished,  but  polluted  as  iti 
sent  up  its  odour  with  acceptance  to  the  deities  !  Leudp 
thou  shalt  now  receive  from  me  the  ofTering  which  bei 
thee."  After  uttering  these  words,  I  raised  the  sword  i 
was  on  the  point  of  stabbing  myself,  when  by  the  L'ghl 
the  moon  I  perceived  two  men  hastily  running  towards  i 
supposing  tnem  to  be  buccaneers,  I  paused  in  the 
pectation  of  being  put  to  death  by  them ;  they  soon  reae 
the  spot  where  I  was  standing  and  both  called  aloud  to 
and  who  should  they  prove  to  be,  but  Satjrus  and  He 
laus.  So  profound  was  my  grief  at  what  had  taken  pi 
that  though  I  saw  before  me  two  of  my  friends  m 
pectedly  alive  and  well,  I  neither  embraced  them  nor 
any  emotion  of  joy. 

Seizing  my  hand  they  endeavoured  to  wrest  the  v^ 
from  me.  "  In  the  name  of  the  gods,"  said  I,  "  grudge 
not  a  welcome  death,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  a  medicine 
all  my  ills.  Do  what  you  please ;  I  will  no  longer  remaii 
life,  now  that  Leucippe  is  gone.  You  may  indeed  dep 
me  of  this  weapon,  but  there  will  remain  a  sword  of  g 
within  which  slowly  kills  and  drinks  my  blood;  do 
wish  that  I  should  die  by  this  slow  and  lingering  dea 
Upon  this,  interrupting  me,  Menelaus  said,  "If  this 
your  only  reason  for  dying,  you  may  put  up  your  sw< 
Leucippe  shall  soon  come  to  life  again."  I  looked  st 
fastly  at  him,  and  exclaimed,  "  Can  you  insult  me  in 
midst  of  such  calamities  ? — have  some  regard  for  hospit 
Jove.'*     Without  farther  delay  he  tapped  upon  the  o 


* "  Magne  reguator  Deiim. 

Tarn  lentuB  audis  scelera  ?  tarn  lentus  vides 
Ecquando  88ev&  fulmen  emittes  manu, 
Si  nunc  serenum  est  f '-— Sen.  Hipp.  671. 
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J  times,  caUingout,  "Levicippe,8inceCIitophoi8iDCre- 

s,  do  you  bear  witness  to  the  trutii  of  what  I  say;"  and 

h)Bt  immedifltely  a  faint  voice  waa  beard  proceeding  from 

Itinterior.     A  Buddea  trembling  seized  me,  and  I  gazed 

1  Menelaus,   half  believing   him  to  be  a  aorcerer;  he 

eeded  to  remove  the  lid,  when  Leucippe  slowly  rose 

I   came    forth,  presenting  the    most    fearful    spectacle 

^ich  can  be  imagined;  the  lower  pare  of  ber  person  was 

ttirely  laid  open  and  all  her  bowels  had  been  removed ;  we 

Mhed  into  each  other's  embrace  and  both  fell  to  the  ground. 

^en  I  had  recovered  myself  a  little,  I  said  to  Menelans, 

W^ill  you  not  explain  the  meaning  of  all  this  P     Is  not 

is  Leucippe  whose  face  I  behold,  whose  form  I  press,  and 

I  voice  I  hear  ?     That  was  it  which  I  witnessed  yester- 

Either  it  was  an  idle  dream,  or  what  I  now  see  is 

b  unreality ;  and  yet  this  kiss  is  warm,  loving,  and  sweet, 

P  IiCucippe's  was  wont  to  be." — "Her  bowels  shall  soon 

)9  restored,"  was  hia  reply;  "the  wound  on  her  breast  shall 

if  healed,  and  you  shall  behold  her  sound  as  ever,  but  be  so 

"  as  to  cover  your  eyes,  for  1  must  call  Hecate  to  lend 

rsasistaDce." 

P  Believing  him  in  earnest  I  followed  his  directions,  and 
I  to  practise  his  juggling  tricks  and  to  mutter 
ounds,  at  the  same  time  removing  the  contri- 
i  from  Leucippe's  body  and  restoring  her  to  her 
L  appearance.  *  Uncover  your  face,"  he  at  length 
limed.  Slowly  and  with  great  trepidation — for  I  reallv 
Jeved  that  Hecate  was  there. — I  removed  my  hands  from 

■  eyes,  and  beheld  Leucippe's  own  sweet  self,  unharmed 
more  astonished  than  ever,  "  My  dear  Mene- 

,  "if  you  are  the  minister  of  auy  god,  tell  me 
),  and  what  all  these  things  mean." — "Do  not 
iehten  him  any  more,"  interrupted  Leucippe,  "  but  at  once 
II  him  how  you  contrived  to  outwit  the  buccaiieers." — 
f^ou  may  remember  my  telling  you  on  board  ship,"  said 
ilaus,  "  that  I  am  by  birth  an  Egyptian  ;  my  property 

■  chiefly  about  this  village,  and  I  am  consequently  well 
jquainted  with  the  principal  persona  in  it;  when  I  and 

^rua  after  being  shipwrecked  were  thrown  on  shore  we 
re  conducted  into  the  presence  of  the  pirate  chief;  some 
f  hiB  people  aoon  recognized  me,  upon  which   my  chaioa 


my  way :  i 
I,*'  eaid  I, ' 
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were  taken  off,  and  after  assaring  me  of  waSe/tj  I « 
strongly  urged  to  join  their  company  as  being  in  M»iie  degn 
already  known  to  them.  Upon  tnis  I  required  tiiatSi 
tvrus  should  be  delivered  up  to  me,  declaring  himtobi 
slave  of  mine :  '  Your  wish  shall  be  complied  with,'  tk 
replied,  '  provided  you  first  give  some  proof  of  counge  i 
our  cause.'  Fortunately  they  had  just  then  becoi  en 
manded  by  an  oracle  to  offer  up  a  virgin  as  an  expuitionl 
their  robber  band,  and  after  tasting  the  victim  8  entni 
they  were  to  place  the  body  in  a  coitin  and  to  retire  fio 
the  scene  of  sacrifice.  The  object  of  this  was  to  M 
terror  into  the  minds  of  the  hostile  force  ;  but,"  coniiiii 
he,  addressing  Satyrus,  "  the  rest  of  the  story  belongs  no 
properly  to  you." 

**  Upon  learning  that  Leucippe  was  taken  captive,"  N 
Satyrus,  taking  up  the  narrative,  "  I  felt  sincere  regret 
her  behalf,  and  urged  Menelaus  by  all  means  to  save  he 
some  good  genius  came  to  our  assistance  ;  the  day  b^ 
the  sacrifice  we  were  sitting  by  the  sea-shore,  overooi 
with  grief  and  considering  what  steps  were  to  be  tsk 
Some  of  the  buccaneers  espying  a  vessel  which  had  got  c 
of  her  course  from  ignorance  of  the  coast,  hurried  down 
attack  her ;  the  crew  endeavoured  to  put  out  to  sea^  I 
being  too  late  they  prepared  for  resistance. 

''  There  happened  to  be  among  them  a  stage-player 
reciter  of  Homeric  poetry.*  Arming  himself  and  the  r 
after  the  manner  of  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  they  offerei 
brave  resistance,  but  being  at  last  overpowered  by  a  numl 
of  the  pirate  boats,  their  vessel  was  sunk  and  themseli 
were  slaughtered.  It  chanced  that  after  this  a  chest  float 
on  shore  unperceived  by  the  buccaneers ;  Menelaus  getti 
it  into  a  retired  spot  opened  it,  supposing  it  might  conti 
something  valuable ;  among  the  contents  were  a  cloak  a 
a  sword  with  a  hilt  five  palms  in  length,  the  blade  of  wh 
was  not  so  long :  while  Menelaus  was  carelessly  handli 
it,  the  blade  flew  out  and  became  equal  to  the  hilt  in  leng 
and  a  different  movement  reduced  it,  to  its  former  dim 

*  pa^ijjddQ — one  of  a  class  of  persons  who  got  their  living 
reciting  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  who  is  here  represented  as 
ooutreing  himself  and  the  others  in  character. 
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ms ;  the  ill  fated  owner  had  no  doubt  been  accuatonied  to 
use  it  upon  the  stage  for  the  infliction  of  tnimic  wounds. 
I  immediately  said  to  Menelaus,  if  only  you  will  now  give 
proof  of  your  courage,  the  deity  will  second  us,  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  preserve  the  maiden  without  being  discovered  by 
the  buccac«ers.  We  will  get  a  sheepakin,  one  of  the 
softest  and  most  flexible  which  can  be  procured,  thia  we 
will  sew  into  the  shape  of  a  bag,  corresponding  in  size  with 
the  human  stomncb,  and  ai'ter  filling  it  with  entrails  and 
blood,  we  will  secure  the  opening ;  having  done  this,  we 
will  fasten  it  upon  the  maiden's  body,  and  by  throwing 
over  her  a  robe  Dound  by  a  girdle  and  other  fastenings  we 
can  easily  conceal  the  artifice.  The  nature  of  the  oracle 
giren  to  the  pirates  and  the  conatruction  of  the  sword,  are 
both  strongly  in  our  favour :  the  oracle  commands  that  the 
maiden  when  adorned  for  sacrifice  is  to  be  ripped  open 
through  her  dress ;  and  as  for  the  sword,  you  see  how  art- 
Ailly  it  is  contrived;  if  you  press  it  against  the  human  body, 
the  blade  flies  into  the  hilt  as  into  a  scabbard,  while  all  the 
time  it  will  appear  to  the  beholders  to  have  been  run  into 
the  body  ;  on  the  present  occasion  just  enough  of  the  blade 
will  remain  out  to  cut  open  the  false  stomach  as  soon  as 
the  hilt  reaches  the  sheepskin,  and  when  withdrawn  from 
the  wound,  the  portion  of  the  sword  contained  within  the 
hilt  will  immediately  fly  out,  so  that  it  will  appear  to  the 
■pectator  that  the  whole  of  the  weapon  was  really  plunged 
into  the  maiden.  The  pirates  wUI  not  discover  the  deceit, 
for  as  I  before  said,  the  skin  will  be  concealed  by  the  dress 
put  over  it,  and  the  entruds  will  immediately  protrude 
trom  tbe  gash  which  it  has  made ;  these  we  shall  place 
upon  the  altar,  and  as  no  one  is  to  approach  the  body,  we 
shall  be  able  to  place  it  in  the  coffin.  You  remember  the 
pirate-captain  teJJiog  you  that  you  were  expected  to  display 
some  proof  of  courage ;  now  is  the  time  to  go  to  him  and  to 
make  the  offer. 

"  I  followed  up  my  words  by  many  entreaties,  invoking 
Jove  the  hospitable,  and  reminding  Menelaus  of  our  having 
eaten  at  the  same  board*  and  suflered  the  same  perils  of 
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shipwreck.  The  worthy  and  true  hearted  man  replied, '  The 
undertaking  is  arduous,  hut  one  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
die  in  the  sake  of  a  friend,*  and  death  in  such  a  cause  ii 
aweet.'  I  tben  expressed  my  belief  that  Clitopho  was  atiil 
alive,  for  the  maiden  had  mentioned  to  me  his  being  left 
behind,  among  the  other  prisoners,  in  addition  to  which  the 
buccaneers  who  had  fled,  brought  word  to  their  captun, 
that  all  the  captives  had  contrived  to  escape  into  the  enemr'a 
ranks  during  the  engagement.  '  Ton  will  therefore,  I 
added, 'be  doing  him  a  very  great  kindness  aud  will  also 
be  the  means  of  delivering  this  unhappy  maiden  out  of  ba 
misfortunes.'  I  succeeded  in  persuading  him,  and  Fortune 
favoured  us  in  our  undertaking.  While  I  was  busied  in 
preparing  what  was  needed  for  our  contrivance,  Menelaus 
proceeded  to  the  buccaneers  to  make  the  proposal  already 
mentioned.  The  chief,  by  a  lucky  chance,  anticipated  him, 
and  said, '  We  have  a  law,  that  new  comers  t  amongst  u^ 
should  first  begin  the  sacrifice,  especially  when  a  humui 
victim  is  to  be  offered;  be  ready  therefore  against  to-morrow  j 
your  slave  also  must  take  part  in  the  solemnity.' — '"" 
will  endeavour,'  replied  Menelaus,  'to  show  ourselves  not 
inferior  to  any  among  yourselves.'—'  Bemember,'  added  the 
pirate-chief,  'that  it  will  be  for  you  to  dress  andarrangs 
maiden  in  the  best  manner  for  consummating  the  aacrilice.'J 
Afterwards,  when  alone,  we  took  the  opportunity  of  fittiDj 
out  Leucippe  in  the  manner  before  related,  biddinff  btf 
have  no  fear,  and  carefully  instructing  her  what  to  do,  en- 
joining her  to  remain  quiet  in  the  coffin,  if  necessary,  t' 
whole  day,  but  when  an  opportunity  offered  to  seek  aafe^ 
by  flying  to  the  encampment ;  having  given  her  these  direfr 
tions  we  led  her  to  the  altar ;  what  afterwards  occurred  yd 
already  know." 

ffaiviiv,  to  transgreBB  Uie  ealt  and  the  table ;  or  in  other  wor_  .. 
break  the  Inwe  of  hospitality  aad  to  injure  tboee  b;^  whom  thn  M, 
bflBD  entertained,  was  coosid'ered  one  of  tbs  greateat  crimes. —KaUa* 
maa  Antiq.  of  Greece. 

*  "  Thy  friend  put  ia  tby  bosome;  .... 


Ifca 


e  require,  thou  ai 


hia  sacrifice." 

Qeorge  Eerborb 
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tile  liateniDg  to  thia  narrative,  I  was  overwhelmed  by 
S  variety  of  feelings,  and  did  not  know  how  sufficiently  to 
expreaa  my  deep  gratitude  to  Menelaus ;  I  however  adopted 
the  most  common  method,  and  throwing  rojaelf  at  his  leet, 
I  embraced  hia  knees  and  worshipped  him  as  a  god,  my 
faeart  thrilling  with  delight.  Biiing  now  eaay  concerning 
Xeucippe,  "What,"  I  inquired,  "haa  become  of  Cliniaa?" 
"The  last  time  I  saw  him,"  replied  Monelaus,  "was  when 
lie  was  clinging  to  the  yard  after  the  shipwreck ;  what 
afterwards  became  of  him  I  caunot  tell." 

Upon  hearing  this,  I  could  not  repress  a  cry  of  grief  in 
the  midat  of  my  joy ;  no  doubt  some  malignant  geniua 
NiTied  me  the  posseBsion  of  pure  and  unalloyed  happmeas; 
for  this  cause  doubtless,  be  whom  next  to  Leucippe  I  moat 
valued,  was  especially  selected  as  a  victim,  by  the  sea,  that 
not  only  his  aoul  might  perish,*  but  that  he  might  lose  the 
rigLta  of  sepulture.  Oh,  ruthless  oceau,  thus  to  curtail  the 
Ml  raeaaure  of  thy  mercy  towards  us ! 

There  being  nothing  to  detain  ua  longer,  we  all  repaired 
to  the  encampment,  and  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  in  my 
tent  1  nor  was  it  long  before  the  adventure  became  known. 
At  da.ybreak.  conducting  Menelaus  to  tbe  commander,  I  re- 
lated every  particular;  Charraides  was  higWy  pleased,  and 
expressed  himself  in  the  most  friendly  terma  towards  him. 
He  neit  inquired  what  the  strength  of  the  enemy  amounted 
to.  Menelaus  replied,  "  That  the  whole  place  was  fidl  of 
desperate  men,  and  that  the  buccaneers  numbered  perhaps 
ten  thousand  men." 

"  Oiir  five  thousand,"  aaid  Charmides,  "  will  be  a  match 
for  twenty  thousand  such  as  they  are ;  besides  which  two 
thousand  men  will  ahortljr  arrive  from  the  troops  who  gar- 
rison the  Delta  and  Hehonolis.  While  he  was  still  speak- 
ing, a  boy  came  in  and  said  that  an  espresa  had  come  from 
the  camp  in  the  Delta,  to  announce  that  the  expected  reiu- 

■  ThiB  pMGDge  may  be  illuBtnited  bj  one  which  occurs  in  B-v.  "  It 
it  wd  that  the  aoula  of  thoae  who  biiTe  found  a  wuter;  grave  do  not 
deacBod  to  Hndea,  but  wuider  about  tbe  Eurfice  of  the  waves."  Death 
by  shipwreck,  where  the  body  was  swallowed  up  by  tbe  deep,  wu 
eapeciatl;  dreaded  by  the  ancieats,  since  without  burial  of  tbe  body, 
tbe  Boul  could  not  be  admitted  iato  the  Elyaian  Fields. — See  Ovid, 
Trist  L  2,  61,    Vjrg.  Ma.  vt  825,  330, 
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forcement  would  not  arrive  for  five  days ;  the  ineoniiM^ 
the  buccaneers  in  that  quarter  had  been  represaed  in^ 
but  when  the  troops  were  on  the  point  of  marcbin&l 
sacred*  bird,  bearing  the  sepulchre  of  his  father,  httL 
peared  among  them,  and  on  tais  account  the  march  mjii\ 
delayed  during  the  period  mentioned. 

"And  pray,'*  inquired  I,  "what  bird  is  this  nVA'i 
treated  with  such  respect?  What  sepulchre  is  it  wfaidil 
carries  with  him  ?*'— "  He  is  called  the  Phoenix,"  ms  tk 
reply;  "and  is  a  native  of  Ethiopia;  he  is  about  theue^ 
the  peacock,  but  superior  to  him  m  beauty ;  his  plumigeii 
bedropt  with  gold  and  purple,t  and  he  boasts  of  Ml 
descended  from  the  sun,  a  claim  which  is  borne  out  l^th 
appearance  of  his  head,  which  is  crowned  by  a  splenfi 
circle,  the  very  image  of  that  orb. J  The  hues  are  irin^ 
rose  and  azure,  and  the  disposition  of  the  feathers  repw^ 
the  rays.  He  belongs  to  the  Ethiopians  durii^  m  ft 
but  the  Egyptians  possess  him  after  he  is  dead.  He  isnq 
long  lived,§  and  upon  his  decease ;  his  son  bears  him  to  A 
Nile,  having  first  prepared  his  sepulchre  in  the  followaj 
manner.  Taking  a  mass  of  the  most  fragrant  myrrh,  nJ 
cient  for  the  purpose,  he  excavates  the  centre  withU 
beak,  and  the  hollow  becomes  a  receptacle  for  the  iai 
then  closing  up  the  aperture  with  earth,  he  soars  aloft  a 
carries  this  fruit  of  his  pious  labour  to  the  Nile.  A  M 
of  other  birds  attends  him,||  as  a  guard  of  honour,  andi 
resembles  a  monarch  making  a  process.  He  never  deruA 
from  the  place  of  his  destination,  the  city  of  the  sun,  win 
is  the  resting-place  of  the  departed  bird ;  upon  arriving  thfl 
he  stations  himself  upon  an  elevated  spot,  and  awim»  tl 

*  Compare  the  description  of  the  PhoBniz  with  those  in  TadtuflwAim 
▼i  2a,  and  in  Herod.  iL  7S,  where  see  a  note  in  Blakesley*8  edit   1 
olject  of  which  is  to  show  that  by  the  Phoenix  is  meant  a  seoular  peri 
t  Pliny  says,  **  Auri  fulgore  cirdt  colla,  cetera  purpureus  ffgypiliM 
roseis  caudam  pennis  dLatinguentibus.*' — H.  N.  z.  2. 
X  "  .£quatur  toto  capiti  radiata  corona 
Phoebei  referens,  verticis  alta  decus.** 

Auctor  CSarm.  inoatt 
§  Five  hundred  years  according  to  Herodotus,  aocording  to  oti 

writers  1560  years. 
B  "Multo   cseterarum  volucrum  eomitatu  noTam  fiuxiem   mil 

tium."— Tac.  Ann,  yi  28. 
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miuister  of  religion.  Preeeotiy  an  Egyptian 
;  comee  forth  from  the  sanctuary,  bearing  a  book  con- 
;  ft  picture  of  the  bird,  in  order  that  he  may  judge 

T  it  be  genuine.     The  phcenix,  aware  of  this,  opens 

I  tfce  recreptacle,  aud  exhibiting  the  body,  makes  intercessioii 
for  its  interment  ;•  after  which  it  is  received  by  the  sons  ot 
the  prieet  and  buried ;  thus,  aa  I  have  already  observed,  this 
bird  is  an  Ethiopian  duriug  his  lifetime,  but  makes  hia 
grave  with  the  Egyptians." 


BOOK  IV. 


TJpoir  hearing  of  the  preparations  made  by  the  buecaneern, 
and  of  the  march  of  the  reiiiforcementa  being  postponed, 
Charmides  resolved  upon  returning  to  his  former  quarters, 
aai  there  to  await  their  arrival,  A  lodging  was  assigned 
by  him  to  Leucippe  and  me  at  a  little  distance.  Ko 
sooner  had  I  entered  it,  than  taking  her  iu  my  arms,  1 
endeavoured  to  accomplish  my  wishes ;  she  would  not  con- 
sent however,  upon  which  I  said  to  her;  "Do  you  not 
observe  bow  mauy  strange  and  unforeseen  accidents  befall 
ui;  firet  we  are  shipwrecked,  then  we  come  into  the  hands 
of  piratee,  and  next  you  are  exposed  to  be  sacrificed,  and  to 
undergo  a  cmel  death,  t'ortune  has  just  now  lulled  the 
storm,  let  us,  therefore,  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity, 
before  any  yet  severer  calamity  overtakes  us." 

"  It  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  consent  now,"  was  her  rej)ly; 
"  for  while  I  was  bewailing  myself  at  the  prospect  of  being 
sunificed,  the  goddess  Diana  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream 
and  said :  '  Weep  not,  maiden,  thou  shalt  not  die ;  I  will 
protect  thee,  and  thou  must  remain  a  virgin  until  I  conduct 
thee  to  thine  husband,  who  shall  be  Clitopho,  and  no  one 

Upon  hearing  this  circumstance,  I  was  very  much  annoyed 
4t  the  delay,  but  yet  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  future 
hsppmeoa  opened  to  me ;  and  her  mention  of  the  dream 


1 


•■  ml  ipTi  tiririfivs  ffe^icr^. 
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reminded  me  of  something  similar  which  had  happc 
myself.  I  thought  that  during  the  precediug  oighl 
the  temple  of  Yenus,  and  could  discern  the  statue 
goddess  within;  upon  approaching  it  with  the  des 
offering  up  my  prayers,  the  doors  were  suddenly  i 
and  while  standing  there  in  a  state  of  disappointm 
female  strongly  resembling  the  statue  of  the  goddc 
peared  to  me  and  said :  "  It  is  not  permitted  thee  tc 
the  temple  now ;  but  if  thou  wilt  wait  for  a  short  pe 
will  not  only  open  to  thee  its  doors,  but  will  constitul 
my  priest."  I  related  this  dream  to  Leucippe,  and  ah 
my  attempts  upon  her  chastity  were  not  repeated,  ] 
net  get  over  my  feelings  of  vexation. 

An  occurrence  which  just  then  took  place  gaveCha 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  Leucippe  and  conceiving  a  t 
for  ner.  Some  person  had  captured  a  very  curious 
animal,  called  by  the  Egyptians  the  Nile-horse,  a 
truth  he  resembles  that  animal  in  his  belly  and  legs,  < 
that  he  has  cloven  hoofs  ;•  his  size  is  equal  to  that 
largest  ox ;  he  has  a  short  tail,  which  as  well  as  his  h 
devoid  of  hair ;  his  head  is  large  and  round,  with  i 
like  those  of  a  horse ;  his  nostrils  are  widely  expande 
breathe  out  sparks,  as  it  were,  of  fiery  vapours  ;t  he  1 
immense  imder-jaw,  which  opens  to  nearly  the  length 
head,  and  it  is  garnished  with  canine  teeth  like  thos 
horse  in  shape  and  position,  but  three  times  as  large, 
were  invited  to  see  this  creature,  and  looked  at  it 
great  interest;  but  the  eyes  of  the  commander 
rivetted  upon  Leucippe,  of  whom  he  inunediately  h 
enamoured. 

Li  opder  to  detain  us  there  the  longer,  and  by  this  i 
to  feast  his  own  eyes,  he  entered  upon  a  lengthy  descr 
of  the  animal,  its  nature  and  hahits,  and  the  mam 

*  Herod,  ii  71,  commits  the  same  error,  using  the  expi 
Sixv^ov,  whereas  the  foot  of  the  animal  is  divided  into  toes  B 
of  the  elephant  In  a  note  Mr.  Blakesley  remarks,  that  in  some 
temples  of  Epypt,  the  animal  is  found  depicted  with  cloven  hoc 
huge  projecting  tusks,  as  described  by  Herodotus  and  Tatius. 

t  Compare  Job's  description  of  Leviathan.    "  Out  of  his 
go  burning  lamps,  and  sparks  of  fire  leap  out    Out  of  his  n 
goeth  smoke,  as  out  of  a  seething  pot  or  caJdron.    His  br«ath  ki 
3oals,  and  a  flame  goeth  out  of  his  mouth." — ^zU.  19 21. 


nicb  it  ii 


iptured ;    that  it  i 


siip  a  whole  fieid  of  corn,  and  ia  taken  by  employing  the 
sfculowing  Htratagem.  Haviog  found  out  tiis  usual  haunt, 
!  the  buntera  dig  a  deep  pit,  which  tbey  cover  with  reeda  and 
a  earth,  underneath  is  placed  a  wooden  cheat  with  open  doors 
uvhich  reach  to  the  top  of  the  pit.  The  animal  in  passing 
',  over  the  spot  at  once  falls  into  the  chest  as  into  a  cave, 
I  when  the  huntera,  who  have  been  on  the  watch,  immediately 
close  the  doore,  and  in  this  manner  secure  their  prey.  It 
(  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  capturing  him  by  force ;  for  not 
only  ia  he  very  powerful,  but  haa  a  hide  so  hard  and  thick* 
aa  to  render  him  proof  against  any  wounds ;  be  may  be 
called  the  Egyptian  elephant,  and  in  strength  comes  nest 
to  the  elephant  of  India. 

"  Have  yon  ever  seen  an  elephant  p"  inquired  Menelaua. 
"I  have,"  replied  Charraides,   "and  have   conversed  with 

Eeraons  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiarity  attending  its 
irth." 
I  here  remarked  that  the  animal  was  known  to  me  only 
having  seen  a  picture  of  it.  "  Weil,  then,"  continued  he, 
"  I  will  give  yoa  an  account  of  it ;  for  we  have  abundance 
of  leisure.  The  time  of  gestation  with  the  female  ia  ten 
yearB,t  so  that  when  she  brings  forth  her  calf  he  is  already 
old.  To  this  cause  we  may,  in  my  opinion,  attribute  his 
great  hulk,  hia  unrivalled  strength,  and  hia  longevity;  for 
he  is  said  to  live  longer  than  Heaiod's  crow.  J  Hia  jaw  may 
be  said  to  resemble  the  head  of  an  os,  for  it  appeara  to  have 

*  "The  hide  ta  upwards  of  an  iDoh  uid  a  hstf  in  thickness ;  it  is 
chieSj  used  fur  whips ;  tha  n«ll-knoWD  '  cow  hides'  are  made  of  tkia 
mftteriaL"— Wood's  Nat.  Hiat. 

"  Decent  aaaia  gesture 


h  Pliny  saJH 
N.  viii.  ]0. 
He  aama  atraaga 


referred  to  by  Plauti 
I  sape  hoc  vulgo  dicier, 
etspbantum  gravidam  perpetui 


LilguB  exiatimnt."- 
s,  Stick  A.  ],  a.  i 
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"  Seroatura  diu  parem 
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two  horns;  these,  however,  are  the  curved  tusk*  of  the 
animal,  between  them  projects  bia  truuk,  reaembliog  a 
trumpet  in  appennrace  and  size,  which  is  very  convenient 
for  taking  up  hia  accustomed  iood  or  any  other  edible;  any 
tSing  of  this  description  he  seizes  with  it,  and  bending  it 
inwarde,  conveys  it  to  his  mouth ;  hut  if  iiusuited  for  his 

Salate,  he  turns  round  his  trunk,  and  extending  it  upwards 
elirera  the  article  to  the  Ethiopian  master,  who  Bits  upon 
bim  as  a  rider  does  on  a  horse,  and  whom  be  careasea  and 
also  fears,  obeying  hie  roice,  and  submitting  to  be  beaten 
with  an  iron  axe.  I  remember  once  seeing  a  strange  sight, 
a  Greek  inserted  his  head  into  the  mouth  of  the  animal, 
which  with  expanded  jaws  continued  to  breathe  upon  him, 
As  you  may  imagine,  I  was  not  a  little  struck  with  the 
boldness  of  the  man  aod  the  good~nature  of  the  elephaot. 
The  man  told  me  that  he  had  given  the  beast  a  lee  for 
breathing  upon  him,  that  hia  breath  was  almost  equal  to 
Indian  spices,  and  was  a  sovereign  Hpecidc  against  the  head- 
ache. It  appears  that  the  elephant  is  aware  of  hia  medical 
skill,  and  will  not  open  hia  mouth  for  nothing,  but  like  a 
self-conceited  physician,  asks  for  his  fee  beforehand  ;  upon 
receiving  it  be  becomes  all  complaisance,  expands  hia  jawei, 
and  keeps  hia  mouth  open  aa  long  aa  the  patient  pluses, 
knowing  that  he  has  received  a  consideration  for  his  breath." 
"  How  comea  ao  ill-favoured  an  animal  to  have  so  fragrant 
a  breath  ?"  I  asked.  "  From  the  nature  of  the  food  upon 
which  he  feeds,"  said  Charmides.  "The  country  of  tb« 
Indians  is  near  the  sun  ;  they  first  behold  the  riaiug  of  that 
deity,  they  feel  his  hottest  rays,  and  from  hia  influence  their 
skin  acquires  its  hue.*  Now  there  is  in  Greece  a  dsck- 
coloured  flower,  which  among  the  Indians  ia  not  a  flower 
but  a  leaf,  like  those  which  are  seen  on  any  tree ;  in  that 
land  it  conceals  its  fragrance,  and  is  therefore  in  little  esti- 
mation; either  it  does  not  care  for  celebrity  among  its. 
countrymen,  or  else  it  grudges  them  its  sweetaesa ;  but  if 
only  it  leave  that  country  and  be  transplanted,  it  opens  its 
secret  treasure-house,  instead  of  a  leaf  becomes  a  flower, 
and  clothes  itself  with  perfume.     The  Indians  call  this  thff 

'  "  Indi  atitem,  quod  oalore  vioini  ignia,  "Bnguia  in  atrum  oolorsM 
versus  t*t,  uigri  aunt  faoti."-^Hyginu6. 
See  olao  Ovid,  Met.  il  S3G. 
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black  rose,  and  it  ia  as  common  a  food  for  the  elephant  aa 
among  ua  grass  ia  for  osen ;  and  from  feeding  ujjon  it, 
tlmost  from  its  birth,  the  animal  exhales  the  fragrance  ot 
bis  food,  and  his  breath  becomes  a  fount  of  aweets."* 

When  Charmides  had  ended  hia  dissertation  and  we  vrere 
departed, he  not  long  after^for  whoever  burna  with  the  fire 
of  love  cannot  endure  delay — seat  tor  Menelaua,  and  taking 
bia  hand,  thus  addresaed  him: — "  Tour  conduct  to  Clitopho 
shows  you  to  be  a  sincere  friend,  nor  shall  you  have  to  com- 
plain of  want  of  friendship  upon  my  part.  I  hiive  a  fiivour 
to  request  which  it  ia  easy  for  you  to  grant,  and  by  granting 
it  you  will  preserve  my  life.  Know  that  I  am  desperately 
smitten  with  Leucippe ;  you  must  heal  the  wound ;  she  is 
in  your  debt  for  having  saved  her.f  Now  I  will  give  you 
fifty  gold  pieces  for  the  good  service  which  I  require,  and 
she  herself  shall  receive  aa  many  as  she  pleases." 

"  Keep  your  gold,"  replied  Menelaua,  "  for  those  who  make 
a  traffic  of^  their  favours ;  you  bave  already  received  me  into 
your  friendship,  and  it  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  promote 
your  wishes." 

Immediately  afterwards  he  came  to  me  and  related 
the  whole  matter.  After  deliberating  what  course  to  adopt, 
dlsaimulation  appeared  moat  feasible,  since  it  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  give  him  an  absolute  refusal,  for  fear  of 
bia  employing  violence,  and  it  was  wholly  out  of  our  power 
to  escape,  surrounded  as  we  were  by  the  buccaneers  in  one 
direction,  and  by  hia  troops  on  the  other. 

Beturning  to  Charmides  after  a  short  interval,  Menelaua 
said: — "  Tour  object  is  aocompiished.  At  first  the  maiden 
gave  a  downright  refusal,  but  at  length,  upon  my  redoubling 
my  entreaties  and  reminding  her  of  ber  debt  of  gratitude 
towards  me,  she  consented;  stipulating,  however,  for  a  few 
daya'  delay  until  we  can  reach  Alexandria ;  for  this  place 

*  Awording;  ba  tha  CommeQtBborB,  it  ia  the  capun^uXXnv,  of  olove- 
tree,  which  producaa  this  wonderful  eflaot  upon  tha  alephant,  matiiig 
hu  breath 

"  Like  the  sweet  south, 
That,  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing;  and  giving  odour." — Twelfth  NighL 
-f-  i^tiXiTai  not  rap' airijs  limajfia. 
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being  a  mere  Tillage,  everythiog  becomes  kaown,  uid  I 
are  many  eyes  upon  us." 

"  You  fix  a  long  postponement  to  youx  favoar," 
Channideii.  "  Who  can  think  of  deferring  hiB  wisbes  in 
of  warp  With  an  engagement  before  him,  and  so  t 
ways  of  death,  how  can  the  soldier  tell  whether  bis  life 
be  spared  F  If  you  will  prevail  on  Fortune  to  guan 
my  safety,  I  will  wait.  Consider  that  I  am  about  to 
these  buccaneers,  and  all  the  while  a  war  of  a  different 
is  raging  in  my  soul ;  a  warrior  armed  with  bow  and  ai 
is  committing  havoc  there ;  I  feel  myself  vanquished ; 
full  of  wounds ;  prithee  send  for  the  leech  with  Bpee( 
the  danger  presses.  I  shall  have  to  carry  fire  and  b 
among  the  enemy,  but  lore  baa  already  kindled  bia  ton 
my  destruction ;  extinguish  this  flame,  I  beseech, 
Menelausj  it  will  be  a  fair  omen  to  join  in  love  b 
we  join  in  battle;  let  Venus,  therefore,  herald  me  oi 
way  to  Mars." 

"  But  you  do  not  consider,"  rejoined  Menelaus,  ' 
difficult  it  is  to  avoid  discovery  Irom  her  intended  has) 
who  is  so  enamoured  of  her." — "  Oh !  as  for  Clitophi 
can  easily  get  him  out  of  the  way,"  said  Charmidea. 

Seeing  him  so  firmly  bent  upon  his  purpose.  Men 
began  to  hare  feara  for  my  safety,  and  suddenly  bethc 
himself  of  a  fresh  excuse.  "  If  you  must  know  her 
motive  for  this  delay,  it  is  that  her  monthly  sickne 
upon  her,  consequently  she  must  abstain  from  sexual  i 
courae." — "  In  that  case,"  said  the  other,  "  I  will  wait  1 
or  four  days,  which  will  be  quite  sufficient ;  but  in 
meanwhile  she  can,  at  any  rate,  come  and  talk  to  irn 
can  bear  her  voice,  press  her  hand,  and  touch  her  pe 
and  kiss  her  lips.  Her  indisposition  need  be  no  im 
ment  to  this." 

When  Menelaus  told  this  to  me,  I  exclaimed,  tl 
would  sooner  die  than  have  Leucippe  bestow  her  lips 
another.  "  A  kiss,"  I  said,  "  ia  the  best  part  of  love 
moment  of  actual  enjoyment  is  soon  over,  and  brings 
it  Batie^,*  and  ia  indeed  worth  nothing  if  we  take  awa 

*  "  Who  risetii  fram  a,  feast. 
With  that  keen  apprtlte  that  he  lits  down  ?" 

Uerchaut  of  Vn 
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^SBiDg.  A  kias  need  have  no  limit  to  its  duration ;  it  never 
doya,  it  is  always  new.*  Three  things,  excellent  in  their 
Uture,  proceed  from  the  mouth,  the  breath,  the  voice,  and 
xst  of  all,  the  kiss,  of  which  the  lips  are  the  inetrumente, 
fcut  the  seat  of  pleasure  is  in  the  soul.  Believe  me,  Mene- 
hus,  for  my  troubles  compel  me  to  reveal  the  8ecret,t 
these  are  the  only  favours  which  I  have  received  from 
leucippe ;  she  is  a  woman  only  as  having  heen  kiased  by 
.  IB ;  in  all  other  respects  she  is  still  a  virgin.  I  will  not 
put  up  with  the  loss  of  them ;  I  will  not  have  my  kisaes 
adiilterously  dallied  with. "J 

"  If  such  be  the  case,"  said  Menelaus,  "  we  must  speedily 
Resolve  upon  some  plan ;  one  who  is  in  love  (like  Charmidea) 
MB  long  aa  he  has  a  hope  of  success  will  wait  and  feed  on 
expectation,  but  if  driven  to  despair,  his  love  changes  into 
hate  and  urges  him  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  obstacle  to 
luB  desires ;  and  auppoaing  he  has  the  power  to  do  this  with 
impunity,  the  very  fact  of  being  free  from  feor  deepens  his 
TOsentment  and  urges  him  on  to  hia  revenge."  In  the  midat 
flf  our  deliberation  some  one  hastily  entered,  and  informed 
US  that  Leucippe  while  walking  about  had  auddenly  fallen 
down,  and  lay  there  wildly  rolling  her  eyes.  We  hurried 
to  her,  and  finding  her  atill  lying  on  the  ground,  we  asked 
irhat  ailed  her?  No  sooner  did  she  see  me,  than  starting 
P  and  glaring  fiercely  from  her  blood-shot  eyea,  ahe  struck 
le  with  violence  upon  the  face,  and  when  Menelaus  endea- 
^ured  to  support  her,  she  proceeded  to  kick  his  ahina. 
perceiving  that  she  was  labouring  under  frenzy,  we  seized 
her  by  main  force  and  endeavoured  to  overpower  her,  she 
art  rfsiated,  and  in  her  struggles  was  at  no  pains  to 
at  women  generally  wiah  to  keep  concealed.  So 
IS  the  disturbance  that  at  length  the  commander 
limBelf  come  in,  and  witnessed  what  was  going  on.  At  first 
e  was  suspicious  of  some  fraud  contrived  against  himself, 

*  fiXtifia  li  Kai  dDpiarav  ianv,  coi  atipiaTov,  cat  taiv6v  Ali. 
+  iSopx'l'"'!""  rd  /lusr^pm,  an  atloaiou  to  the  revaoling  of  relipoui 
myiteriea. — LiddeU'a  Lex. 

{  oil  fiaix><'"*iii  piu  ri  fiXq/iara, 

"  Xivtivi  li  tJrtv  Brt  irsuad  airov  iioixi'VTa  ri/v  BaXarrav." 

SflD.  HbIL  I.  vL  15. 
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and  looked  stenily  upon  Menelaus ;  but  seeing  the  tratiif 
he  became  moved  by  feelings  of  compassion. 

Meanwhile  cords  were  brought  and  the  unhappj  maiden 
was  bound ;  upon  seeing  her  hands  confined  in  thia  mannflr, 
I  besought  Menelaus  (all  but  a  few  having  leflb  the  tent;) 
to  set  her  arms  at  liberty ;  her  tender  arms,  I  said,  can- 
not endure  this  harsh  treatment ;  leave  me  with  her  fdone; 
my  arms  shall  be  her  fetters,  and  she  may  exhaust  her 
frenzy  upon  me ;  why,  indeed,  should  I  wish  to  live,  siiiee 
Leucippe  no  longer  knows  me  ?  How  can  I  behold  her 
lying  thus  bound,  and  though  having  the  power,  shew  no 
desire  to  release  her  ?  Has  Fortune  delivered  ua  from  ^e 
hands  of  buccaneers  only  that  she  may  fall  a  piey  to  mad- 
ness? Unhappy  that  we  are,  when  will  our  condition 
change  P  We  escape  dangers  at  home  only  to  be  overtaken 
by  the  shipwreck ;  saved  from  the  fury  of  the  sea  and  Iraed 
from  pirates,  we  were  reserved  for  the  present  visitation- 
madness  !  Even  shouldst  thou  recover  thj  senses,  deareiti 
I  fear  lest  the  evil  genius  may  have  something  worse  in 
store !  Who  can  be  pronounced  more  unhappy  than  oo^ 
selves,  who  have  cause  to  dread  even  what  bears  the  appea^ 
anee  of  good  fortune !  Let  Fortune,  however,  a£;ain  make 
us  her  sport,  provided  only  I  can  see  thee  restorecT to  hesldi 
and  sense !  Menelaus  and  those  present  did  all  they  could 
to  comfort  me,  sa3ring  that  such  maladies  were  not  lastine; 
and  were  very  common  in  the  hot  season  of  youth  ;  at  suS 
a  time  the  young  blood,  heated  by  the  vigour  of  the  bodji 
runs  boiling  through  the  veins,  and  overflowing  the  brain 
drowns  the  powers  of  reason  ;  the  proper  course^  therefore^ 
would  be  to  have  medical  advice. 

Menelaus  went  to  the  commander  without  delay,  and 
re<}ue8ted  that  the  physician  belonging  to  the  troops 
might  be  called  in.  Charmides  readily  complied,  for  a 
lover  delights  in  granting  favours.  After  visiting  her, 
he  said,  we  must  make  her  sleep  in  order  to  subdue  the 
paroxysm  of  her  disease ;  for  sleep  is  the  medicine  d 
every  sickness,*  and  afterwards  we  will  have  recourse  to 

*  fa»  0iXov  ^irvov  9k\yriTpov,  iniKovpov  votrov, 
•  •  .  •  • 

Kui  ToXtri  $v(rTvxov(riv  ivKrdta  QtoQ** — Eur.  Or.^ 
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otliep  means.  Before  leaving  her,  he  gave  us  a  portion  of 
some  drug,  about  the  aim  ofa  pea,  which  was  to  be  diseolved 
ill  oil  and  rubbed  upon  the  top  of  her  head,  saying  that  he 
would  shortly  brine  a  pill  to  act  upon  her  bowela.  We 
followed  his  directions,  and  after  her  head  had  been  nibbed 
for  a  short  time,  she  fell  aaieep,  and  slept  till  morning. 
I  BSt  by  her  bed  side  all  night  in  tears,  and  when  I  saw  the 
cords  which  still  confined  her  hands,  1  could  not  help 
eiclaiming,  "Dearest  Leucippe,  bondage  ia  still  thy  por- 
tion; not  even  in  sleep  is  liberty  allowed  thee!  What 
images,  1  wonder,  are  now  passing  before  thy  mind  ?  Does 
sense  attend  upon  thy  sleep  ?  or  do  thy  dreams  also  partake 
of  frenzy  ?"  Upon  waking  ahe  uttered  some  incoherent 
words.  Soon  alter  the  physician  came  aud  administered 
the  other  medicine. 

Just  at  this  time  pressing  orders  arrived  from  the  Vice- 
roy of  Egypt  urging  the  commander  to  lead  his  iiien 
against  the  enemy.  The  troops  wtre  immediately  mustered 
with  their  officers,  and  appeared  on  the  ground  in  marching 
order,  when,  after  giving  them  the  watchword,  he  dismissed 
them  to  their  quarters  for  the  night,  and  nert  morning  led 
them  out  to  battle. 

I  will  now  describe  the  nature  of  the  district  against 
which  they  marched.  The  Nile  flows  in  an  unbroken  stream 
from  Egyptian  Thebes  as  far  as  Memphis,  when  it  throws 
out  a  small  branch.  Where  the  wide  part  of  the  river  ter- 
minates, stands  the  village  Cercasoriun* ;  there  the  country 
becomes  intersected  by  three  streams  ;  two  flowing  respec- 
tively to  the  right  and  left ;  the  other  continuing  its  onward 
course  traverses  the  district  called  the  Delta;  none  of  these 
streams  flow  uninterruptedly  to  the  sea,  but  upon  reaching 
different  cities  separate  into  various  branches,  all  of  them 
larger  than  any  Grecian  rivers ;  its  waters  nevertheleaa  ore 


I 


"  Sleep,  that  koiU  up  tha  ravaU'd  sleeve  of  cere, 
The  death  of  each  da;'slife,  aore  labour's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  catura's  aeuood  couFse, 
Chiaf  nouriaher  ia  life's  Saast" 
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not  enfeebled  and  rendered  useless  by  the  manj  divisions 
their  course ;  they  bear  vessels  upon  their  surface ;  th 
are  used  for  drinking,  and  contribute  to  fertilize  the  lai 
The  mighty  Nile  is  all  in  all  to  the  Egyptians,  both  lai 
and  river,  and  sea  and  lake,  and  a  singular  spectacle  it  is 
see  in  juxtaposition  the  ship  and  the  mattock,  the  oar  ai 
the  plough,  the  rudder  and  the  hook,*  sailors'  cabins  ai 
labourers'  huts,  a  resort  for  fishes  and  a  resting-place  i 
oxen ;  where  but  lately  a  ship  sailed,  is  seen  a  cultivat 
plain,  and  anon  the  cultivated  plain  becomes  a  watery  spao 
for  the  Nile  periodically  comes  and  goes,  and  the  Egyptia 
count  the  davs  and  anxiously  await  the  inundation,  whi 
the  river  on  his  part  keeps  to  his  appointed  time,  regulat 
the  rising  of  his  waters,  and  never  exposes  himself  to  t 
imputation  of  unpunctuality.  Then  comes  the  rival 
between  the  land  and  water ;  each  exerts  its  power  again 
the  other ;  the  water  strives  to  flood  the  land,  and  the  lai 
does  its  endeavour  to  absorb  the  fertilizing  water ;  in  t 
end,  conquest  can  be  assigned  to  neither,  but  both  m 
claim  the  victory,  for  each  is  co-extensive  with  the  othi 
In  the  pasturage  which  is  the  resort  of  the  buccaneers 
quantity  of  water  is  at  all  times  found,  for  even  when  t 
Nile  retires,  the  lakes  formed  by  its  inimdation  contiD 
filled  with  watery  mud;  over  these  the  inhabitants  c 
either  wade  on  foot  or  pass  in  boats,  each  of  which  ^ 
contain  one  person ;  any  other  kind  would  be  imbedded 
the  mud,  but  those  which  they  employ  are  so  lightf  as 
require  very  little  water,  and  should  none  be  found  th 
take  them  on  their  backs,  and  proceed  on  foot  imtil  th 
arrive  at  more.  These  lakes,  which  I  have  mentioned,  i 
dotted  over  with  islets,  some  of  them  uninhabited,  I 
abounding  in  papyrus  reeds,  between  the  intervals  of  whi 
there  is  only  room  for  a  man  to  stand,  while  the  spt 
above  is  overarched  by  the  summits  of  the  leaves  ;  it  is 

*  Instead  of  the  common  reading,  rpovaiov,  which  yields  no  sei 
Salmasius  proposes  icpcuirtov,  a  reaping  hook. 

f  Luoan  mentions  boats  made  of  the  papyrus  : — 

'*  sic  cum  tenet  omnia  Nilus 

Conseritur  bibul&  Memphitis  cymba  papyro.*' 

Lucan.  B.  iy. 
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I  plfiCGB  that  the  buecaneera  aasetnble,  and  secretly 
concert  their  plana,  masked  by  these  reeds  as  by  a  fort. 
Some  of  the  islets  havB  huts  upon  them,  presenting  the 
appearaoce  of  a  rudely  conatructed  town,  which  serve  as 
the  dwellings  ofthe  pirates.  Oneof  them,  more  remarkable 
than  the  other  for  its  eitent  and  for  the  number  of  its  huts, 
was  called  Nicochia,  and  here  it  was  that  the  main  body  of 
the  freebooters  was  coOected ;  confiding  in  their  numbers, 
and  in  the  strength  of  their  position,  the  place  being  entirely 
insulated  by  lagoons,  except  for  a  narrow  causeway  the 
eighth  of  a  mile  long  and  aeventy  feet  wide.  As  soon  as 
they  were  aware  of  the  commander's  approach,  they  bad 
recourse  to  the  following  stratagem : — mustering  all  the 
old  men,  they  equipped  them  as  suppliants,  with  palm 
branches,  commanding  the  most  able-bodied  among  the 
youth  to  follow,  armed  with  swords  and  shields.  The  old 
men  were  to  hold  aloft  their  auppliant  branches,  the  foliage 
of  which  would  serve  to  conceal  those  in  the  rear,*  who,  by 
way  of  farther  precaution,  were  directed  to  stoop  and  trail 
their  spears  along  the  ground. 

In  case  the  commander  yielded  to  the  old  men'a  suppli- 
cations, the  others  were  to  make  no  hostile  movements;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  he  should  reject  their  entreaties,  they  were 
to  invite  him  to  their  city,  with  the  offer  of  there  surrender- 
ing themselves  up  to  death ;  if  he  agreed  to  follow  them, 
upon  arriving  at  the  middle  of  the  narrow  causeway,  the 
old  men,  at  a  preconcerted  signal,  were  to  throw  away  their 
branches  and  make  their  escape,  while  tl)e  others  were  to 
make  an  assault  with  might  and  main.  They  proceeded  to 
execute  these  directions,  and  upon  approaching  the  com- 
mander, entreated  him  to  reverence  their  old  age  and 
Buppliant  branches,  and  to  take  pity  upon  their  town  ;  they 
offered  him  a  present  of  a  hundred  talents  of  silver  for  him- 
self, together  with  an  hundred  hostages,  to  be  forwarded 
by  him  to  the  seat  of  goverment.t 


"  Let  ever;  soldier  hew  him  down  a  baugli, 

Aad  benr't  belure  him  ;  thereby  eh&ll  wc  ahiido* 
The  numben  of  our  host,  nod  malLB  diecovery 
Err  in  report  of  vs." — MacbeUi. 
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They  were  quite  siucere  in  making  these  propotals, 
would  have  ful tilled  them  faithfully  had  he  consented ;  u] 
his  refusal,  "  We  must  then,"  said  they,  "  submit  to 
destiny ;  at  least  grant  us  this  one  favour :  do  not  pul 
to  death  at  a  distance  from  our  town,  conduct  us  to  i 
*  fatherland,'  to  our  hearths  and  homes,  and  there  let 
find  our  grave.  We  ourselves  are  ready  to  lead  the  wi 
Upon  hearing  these  words,  Charmides  laid  aside  his  ( 
positions  for  bafttle,  and  ordered  his  forces  to  follow  leison 
The  buccaneers  had  meanwhile  posted  some  scouts  al 
distance,  who  were  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enei 
and  who,  when  they  had  reached  the  causeway,  were  to 
out  the  waters  upon  them.  The  canals  which  issued 
the  brandies  of  the  Nile  have  high  banks,  to  hinder  1 
river  from  flooding  the  land  before  the  time,  and  when  1 
fields  require  watering,  a  portion  of  the  bank  is  cut  throoj 
Now  there  was  a  long  and  wide  canal  behind  the  to 
which  we  are  speaking  of;  those  who  were  stationed  for  1 
purpose  cut  through  the  banks  as  soon  as  they  saw  1 
enemy  approaching,  and  in  a  moment  the  old  men  fled,  i 
others  charged  with  their  spears,  on  rolled  the  wat 
rising  higher  and  higher,  the  causeway  was  flooded,  and 
around  became  a  sea. 

The  buccaneers  at  the  first  onset  speared  the  forem 
of  the  enemy,  together  with  their  commander,  who  w 
taken  by  surprise,  and  therefore  quite  unprepared,  i 
it  is  diflScult  to  describe  the  various  ways  in  which  i 
others  perished.  Some  fell  before  they  could  even  ban 
their  weapons ;  some  before  they  could  offer  any  res 
ance ;  for  to  see  their  assailants  and  to  receive  tl 
own  death-wound  was  simultaneous  ;  others  were  si 
before  they  could  see  the  hand  which  slew  them ;  so 
overcome  oy  terror,  remained  motionless  awaiting  deai 
others  upon  attempting  to  move  were  taken  off*  their  L 
by  the  force  of  the  stream,  while  others  again,  who  1 
betaken  themselves  to  flight,  were  carried  along  and  drowi 
in  the  deep  part  of  the  lagoons,  where  the  water  was  ab< 
their  heads;  those  even  who  were  upon  land  had  wa 
up  to  their  middles,  which,  by  turning  aside  their  sbiel 
exposed  their  bodies  to  the  enemy.    The  difficulty  of  knc 
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ing  what  was  land  and  what  was  not,  retarded  many,  and 
was  the  cause  of  their  being  taken  prisoners ;  while  others 
supposing  themselves  still  on  land  came  into  deep  water 
and  were  drowned ;  here  were  to  be  seen  mishapa  and 
wrecks  of  aa  unwonted  kind,— a  land  engagement  on  the 
water,  and  a  wreck  upon  the  land.* 

The  buccaneers  were  greatly  elated  by  their  success,  and 
attributed  their  victory  not  to  fraud  but  to  their  own 
valour ;  for  among  the  Egyptians  their  fear  degenerates 
into  abject  cowardice,  and  tneir  courage  mounts  to  raah- 
Tiesa ;  in  this  respect  they  are  always  in  extremes,  and  are 
wholly  subject  either  to  the  excess  or  the  defect.  Ten 
daya  had  now  passed  and  Leucippe  was  no  better;  upon 
one  occasion  while  asleep  she  cried  out  in  a  frenzied  manner, 
"  Gorgias,  it  is  thou  who  hast  driven  me  mad  !"t  I  told 
Menelaua  of  this  in  the  morning,  and  began  to  consider 
whether  there  was  any  one  in  the  village  of  that  name. 
We  were  just  going  out,  when  a  young  man  met  and 
accosted  rae,  saying,  "I  am  come  to  save  you  and  your 
wife."  Perfectly  astounded,  and  thinking  that  his  coming 
was  providential,  "  Are  you  Gorgias  i!"  I  inquired. — "  No," 
replied  he,  "my  name  is  Chsereas;  Gorgias  is  the  cause 
of  all  the  mischief"  I  felt  a  thrill  run  through  me,  aa  I 
asked,  "  What  mischief  do  you  meanp  Who  is  Gorgias? 
Some  deity  betrayed  his  name  to  me  last  night;  be  you  an 
interpreter  of  the  announcement." 

"Gorgias,"  he  resumed,  "was  an  Egyptian  soldier;  he 
ia  now  no  more,  having  been  slain  hv  the  buccaneers.  He 
conceived  a  passion  for  your  wife,  ana  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  drugs,  he  compounded  a  love  philtre 
which  he  persuaded  your  Egyptian  servant  to  mil  with 
Leucippe's  drink  ;  he  neglected  to  dilute  the  potion,  bo  that 
instead  of  producing  love  it  brouglit  on  madness.     I  was 

*  The  eame  manaer  at  eipresajon  ia  used  b;  Apuleius,  B,  Iv.,  of  th* 
earcuea  of  BnimidB  deitrayed  b;  peBtilance.  :—"  FoasilD  per  plateaa 
plurim*  ccraoroB  HemmTCFruin  corporum  farina  nati/raffia."  The 
reader  will  remember  the  figurative  language  emplojed  to  describe  the 
death  «f  Clumcles,  thrown  from  bis  UDruIy  horse. 

t  "  The  drug  be  gnve  me,  which  be  said  wm  precioiu 
And  cordial  to  me,  have  I  aot  fuuud  it 
Uutd'rous  to  the  aeuaes  7'— Cjmbeline. 
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informed  of  all  this  yesterday  by  Gorgias*  Bervant,  who 
accompanied  his  master  against  the  buccaneers,  and  who 
seems  to  have  been  specially  preserved  by  Fortune  for  your 
sake.  He  asks  four  pieces  of  gold  for  effecting  your  wife's 
recovery,  having,  as  he  says,  a  drug  which  wi&  counteract 
the  effects  of  that  which  has  been  administered.*'  ''AH 
blessings  attend  you  for  this  good  service!"  I  exclaimed; 
"  pray  bring  the  man  here  of  whom  you  speak." 

No  sooner  was  he  departed  on  this  errand,  than  going 
in  to  the  Egyptian,  I  struck  him  repeatedly  about  the  head 
with  my  clenched  fist,  saying  at  every  blow,  "  What  was  it 
which  you  gave  Leucippe  P  What  is  it  which  has  caused 
her  madness  ?"  The  fellow  in  his  fright  confessed  every- 
thing, confirming  what  Chaereas  had  already  said ;  upon 
which  we  thrust  him  into  prison,  and  there  kept  him.  By 
this  time  Chsereas  had  returned,  bringing  the  man  with 
him.  "  Here  are  your  four  gold  pieces  as  the  reward  for 
your  seasonable  information  ;  but  before  you  proceed  to  do 
anything,  hear  my  opinion.  As  this  lady's  illness  has  been 
caused  by  swallowing  a  drug,  I  c&nnot  but  think  it  dange^ 
ous  to  administer  more  physic  while  the  stomach  is  already 
under  the  influence  of  medicine ;  tell  me,  therefore,  what 
are  the  ingredients  in  your  proposed  remedy,  and  compound 
it  in  my  presence ;  upon  these  conditions  I  will  give  you 
four  more  gold  pieces."  "  Tour  apprehensions  are  reason- 
able," he  repliea;  "but  the  ingredients  in  my  medicine 
are  all  common  and  fit  for  human  food,  and  I  will  myself 
swallow  the  same  quantity  which  I  give  the  lady."  After 
specifying  the  various  ingredients,  he  sent  some  one  out 
to  procure  them;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  brought,  he 
poimded  them  together  in  our  presence,  made  two  draughts 
of  them,  sayiug,  "  one  of  them  I  will  drink  off,  the  other  is 
for  the  lady ;  it  will  make  her  sleep  all  night,  and  in  the 
morning  she  will  awake  quite  recovered."  He  then  swal- 
lowed the  draught,  and  ordered  the  other  to  be  taken  at 
night.  "  I  must  now  go  and  lie  down,"  he  said,  "  under 
the  influence  of  the  medicine."  With  these  words  he  left 
us,  having  received  the  stipulated  sum,  and  with  the 
assurance  of  the  additional  reward  being  paid  him,  if  Leu- 
cippe should  recover.  When  the  hour  arrived  for  adminis- 
tering the  draught,  I  poured  it  out,  and  thus  addressed  Hi 
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"  Offspring  of  the  Earth,  gift  of  jEaculftpius,  may  the  pro- 
mises made  of  thee  be  yerified  ;  shew  thyself  propitious  and 
preserve  tnj  beloved ;  subdue  the  power  of  that  ruthless 
potion."  Thus  having  entered  into  a  kind  pf  compact 
with  the  medicine,  I  kiaaed  the  cup  and  give  it  to  Leucippe. 
She  Boon  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  and  while  sitting;  beside 
her  I  said  to  her,  as  if  she  could  still  hear  me,  "Wilt  thou 
really  recover  thy  senses  ?  Wilt  thou  know  me  again  f 
Shall  I  hear  that  'dear  voice  of  thine  ?  Give  some  token  in 
thy  sleep,  as  yesternight  thou  didst  concerning  Gorgias  ; 
happier  are  thy  sleeping  than  thy  waking  hours ;  frenzy  ia 
thy  portion  wheD  Siwake,  but  thou  art  inspired  by  Wiaoom 
when  asleep. 

At  length  my  words  and  thoughts  were  interrupted  by 
the  aniiously-oipected  break  of  day,  and  I  Jieard  Leucippe's 
voice  calling  me  oy  iiame.  Instantly  I  hurried  to  her  aide, 
aad  inquired  how  she  felt;  she  appeared  to  have  no  know- 
ledge of  what  had  passed,  and  seeing  that  her  hands  were 
bound,  expressed  surprise,  and  inquired  who  had  tied  them. 
Finding  her  restored  to  her  right  mind,  I  undid  the  knots  in 
great  agitation,  through  excess  of  joy,  and  then  related  t-o 
her  all  particulars.  She  blushed  upon  learning  what  had 
passed,  and  almost  believed  herself  to  be  still  committing 
the  same  extravagance ;  but  my  assurances  gradually  soothed 
and  restored  her  to  herself.  Gladly  did  I  pay  the  ni;iii  the 
sum  which  had  been  promised  him,  and  fortuuaLely  our 
finances  *  were  in  safety,  for  Satyrua  had  our  money  about 
his  personf  at  the  time  when  we  were  shipwrecked,  and 
neither  he  nor  Menelaus  had  been  plundered  by  the  buc- 
caneers. While  what  I  have  been  relating  took  place,  a 
niuch  more  powerful  force  arrived  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, which  succeeded  in  completely  destroying  the  pirate 
settlement. 

As  the  river  was  now  freed  from  any  dangers  on  the  part 
of  these  marauders,  we  prepared  to  sail  for  Alexandria, 
accompanied  by  Chiereas,  for  whom  we  had  couceived  a 
friendship  on  account  of  the  discovery  which  he  had  made 
to  us  about  the  potion.     He  was  a  uative  of  the  Isle  of 


t 
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Pharos,  and  hia  calling  that  of  a  fiaherman ;  he  had  m 
In  a  naval  expedition  against  the  buccaneers^  and  at 
termination  had  been  discharged.  The  river  which,  01 
to  the  depredations  of  the  pirates,  had  for  a  long  time  I 
deserted,  was  now  crowded  with  vessels;  and  a  plea 
thing  it  was  to  hear  the  songs  of  the  sailors  and  the  m 
of  the  passengers,  and  to  see  so  manv  craft  passing  np 
down.  Our  voyage  was  like  a  continuous  festival,  ana 
river  itself  seemed  to  be  keeping  holiday.*  J  for  the 
time  drank  some  of  the  Nile  water,  witnout  any  admir 
of  wine,  being  desirous  to  test  its  sweetness,^^^ — and  1 
I  may  remark,  always  spoils  the  flavour  of  water.  Ha' 
iilled  a  transparent  crystal  glass,  the  liquid  vied  with, ; 
surpassed  it  in  brightness.  It  was  sweet  to  the  taste, 
had  an  agreeable  coldness,  whereas  some  of  the  Ghre 
rivers  are  so  very  cold  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  hei 
On  this  account  the  Egyptians  have  no  fear  in  drinking 
I  water,  and  stand  in  no  need  of  wine.f       Their  wa^ 

I  drinking  struck  me  as  being  curious.     They  do  not  c 

up  the  water  in  a  bucket,  neither  do  they  use  any  0 
cup  than  that  which  Nature  has  supplied, — their  hs 
when  any  one  is  thirsty  he  stoops  over  the  side  of 
vessel,  and,  receiving  the  water  in  the  hollow  of  his  h 
jerks  it  upwards  with  such  dexterity,  that  it  is  rec€ 
into  the  open  mouth,  and  not  a  drop  is  lost. 

The  Nne  produces  another  monster,  more  noted 
strength  than  even  the  river-horse,  I  mean  the  crocod 
His  shape  is  between  that  of  a  flsh  and  a  large  ani 
His  length  from  head  to  tail  is  great,  and  out  of  propoi 
to  his  breadth ;  his  skin  is  rough  with  scales  ;  the  sui 
of  his  back  hard  and  of  a  black  colour,  while  the  bel 
white.    He  has  four  legs,  which  bend  in  an  oblique  direc 

*  See  the  description  of  the  procession  to  Babastis,  ia  Herod,  i 
which  illustrates  the  above  passage. 

t  When  the  soldiers  of  Pescennius  Niger  murmured  for  wa 
*  .  wine,  he  replied  to  them,  *' Nilum  habetis  et  vinum  quseritisf 

tho  historian  adds,  **  siquidem  tanta  iUius  fluminis  duloedo  ut  a 
Tina  non  quserant." — Spartianus. 

■•}[  :t  See  in  Herod,  ii.  68,  70,  a  description  of  iSie  crocodile  and  c 

! !;  ttkode  of  taking  it 


like  those  of  the  Innd  tortoise ;  his  tail  is  long  and  thiclc, 
farming  a  solid  masa,  and  differing  from  that  of  other 
animala  ia  being  the  continuation  of  the  spine,  and  there- 
fore a  constituent  part  of  the  body,  and  on  the  top  it  ia  aet 
with  shiirp  spines,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  It  serves  the 
crocodile  for  an  implement  with  which  to  capture  hia  prey  ; 
he  strikes  with  it  against  his  antagonist,  ana  a  single  stroke 
will  inflict  several  wounds.  Hia  head  grows  directly  out  of 
his  shoulders  in  one  line,  for  Nature  haa  concealed  his  neck.* 
The  most  formidable  part  about  him  are  hia  jaws,  which 
open  to  an  immense  extent ;  so  long  as  they  remain  closed 
they  form  a  head,  but  when  expanded  to  take  in  its  prey, 
they  become  all  moutti ;  (the  animal,  I  may  observe,  moves 
o»ly  the  upper  jaw)  for  so  great  is  their  expansion  that 
it  reactea  to  the  shoulders  and  to  the  orifice  of  the  stomach. 
He  haa  many  teeth,  which  are  diapoaed  in  long  rows  ;  they 
are  said  to  equal  the  daya  of  the  year  in  number.  Were 
you  to  see  the  animal  on  land,  you  would  not  suppose 
him  to   be  possessed  of  bo   much   strength,  judging  from 
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_  Wb  arrived  at  Alexandria  after  a  tiiree  days'  passage. 
I  entered  by  the  gate  of  the  Suu,  aud  was  at  once  amazed 
and  delighted  by  the  splendour  of  tlie  city.  A  row  of 
cohimns,  on  either  side,  led  in  a  straight  tine  to  the  gate  of 
the  Moon — these  two  divinities  being  the  guardian  gods  of 
the  city  gates.  In  the  midst  of  theae  columns  wna  the  open 
part  of  the  city,  which  branched  out  into  so  many  streets, 
that  in  traversing  them,  oue  seemed  journeving  abroad 
though  all  the  time  at  home.f  Proceeding  a  little  farther  I 
came  to  a  part  nauied  after  the  great  Alexander;  here 
begau  a  aecond  city  and  its  beauty  was  of  a  twofold  kind, 
two  rows  (if  columns  equal  in  extent,  intersecting  each 
ether  at  right  angles.      It  was  impossible  to  satisfy  the  eye 
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with  gAzing  upon  the  Tarious  streets,  or  to  take  in  e 
I  object  deseiring  of  admiration ;  some  of  these  one  acti 

saw,  others  one  was  on  the  point  of  seeing;  others 

longed  to  see ;  others,  again,  one  would  not  willinglj  I 

f  missed  seeing ;  those  which  were  actually  present  rirc 

I  one's  gaze;  those  which  were  anticipated  tempted  i 

'.  \  wander :  after  turning  my  eyes  therefore,  on  every  sid 

t  distracted  were  my  feelings  of  admiration,  that  I  ownec 

'.  I  sis^ht  to  be  thoroughly  bewildered  and  uneqaal  to  its  1 

"What  most  struck  me  was  the  extent  of  the  city  tau 
Tast  population,  each  of  which  in  turn  bore  away  the  i 
when  compared  with  the  other ;  the  former  seemed  acti 
a  country,  the  latter,  a  nation.  When  I  looked  at  the 
size  of  the  city,  I  doubted  whether  any  number  of  i 
bitants  could  fill  it ;  and  when  I  considered  the  multi 
of  the  inhabitants,  I  asked  myself  whether  any  city  c 
contain  them  ;  so  evenly  balanced  was  the  calculation  * 
so  difficult  was  it  to  come  to  a  decision. 

\  f  It  chanced  at  that  time  to  be  the  festival  of  the  £ 

i'  f  deity  called  Jove  by  the  Greeks,  Serapis  t  by  the  Egypti 

torches  were  lighted  up  throughout  the  city,  and  the  c 
of  so  much  light  was  marvellous,  for  although  evening 
come  on  and  the  sun  had  set,  there  was  no  such  thii 
night,  another  sun  might  be  said  to  have  arisen,  only 
his  rays  were  scattered, J  so  that  the  city  vied  with  he 
in  brightness.  I  also  visited  the  magnificent  temple 
saw  the  statue  of  the  Milichian  Jove,  and  after  pavuifi 
devotions  to  his  great  divinity,  and  praying  him  to  er 
last,  our  troubles,  we  returned  to  the  lodgings  which  M 


*  Toiavrri   nc  horriTOQ  rpuravri,      "  The  beautiful    and    re 
form  of  that  great  city,  second  only  to  Rome  itself,  oompreheiK 
circumference  of  fifteen  miles ;  it  was  peopled  by  three  hundred 
sand  free  inhabitants,  besides  at  least  an  equal  number  of  slavi 
Gibbon,  voL  L  452. 

t  See  the  description  of  his  temple  and  statue. — Qibbon.  -wt 
108—114.  ^ 

X  The  expression  in  the  Greek  is  remarkable —  oXXo^  dviri 
^Xtof  KaraKtpfiaril^utv. 

**  Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars, 
And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine. 
That  all  the  world  shall  be  in  love  with  nighty 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun." — ^Romeo  and  Jo] 
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I  had  engaged  for  us.  The  deity,  as  will  be  seen,  did 
not  hearken  to  our  prayers,  and  another  trial  of  fortunn 
yet  awaited  us.  Chtereaahadfor  eome  time  been  enamoured 
of  Leucippe,  whieh  was  his  motive  for  coinmunicating  to 
me  the  cu-cum stance  of  the  philtre,  by  doing  which  he 
hoped  to  become  on  intimate  terms  with  us  and  to  preserve 
her  life  for  his  own  ends.  Knowing  how  difficult  suecewa 
would  be,  he  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  Being  a  seafaring 
man,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  together  some  fellows, 
holf-fiahermen  hall-pirates,  with  whom  he  arranged  what 
was  to  be  done,  and  then  under  pretence  of  keeping  hia 
birtb-day,  he  invited  ua  to  an  entertainment  at  Pharos. 
As  we  were  leaving  the  house  a  sinister  omen  befell  ua ; 
a  hawk  pursuing  a  sparrow  struck  Leucippe  on  the  cheek 
with  its  wing;  nliirmed  at  the  occurrence  I  looked  up 
towards  beaven  and  said — "  Jove,  what  means  this  omen  P 
If  this  bird  be  indeed  sent  by  thee,  show  us,  I  pray,  some 
clearer  augury,"  Upon  turning  round,  I  found  myself 
standing  by  a  painter's  shop  where  was  a  picture,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  was  in  keeping  with  what  had  just  taken 
place ;  it  represented  the  rape  of  Philomela,  the  cruelty  of 
Tereus  in  cutting  out  her  tongue,  every  pnrticular  of  the 
Kid  drama  was  seen  depicted  on  the  tapestry,*  which  waa 
being  held  up  by  a  female  slave.  Philomela  stood  pointing 
to  ihe  difterent  figures  which  were  worked  upon  it,  and 
Procue  was  intimating  that  she  understood  lier,  at  the 
same  time  casting  stern  and  angry  looks  upon  the  picture. 
There,  the  Thraciau  Tereua  was  seen  struggling  with  Philo- 
mela, whose  hair  was  dishevelled,  her  girdle  loose,  her  dress 
torn,  her  bosom  half  naked ;  her  right  hand  was  planted 
against  the  face  of  Tereus,  with  her  left  she  was  endeavour- 
ing to  puU  her  torn  dress  over  her  breast;  Tereus  was 
holding  her  in  his  arms,  drawing  her  person  towards  htm, 
and  embracing  her  as  closely  as  he  could.  Such  was  the 
subject  of  the  tapestry.  In  the  remainder  of  the  painting, 
were  seen  the  two  sisters  showing  Tereua  the  relics  of  hia 
supper,  the  head  and  hands  of  hia  own  child ;    fear  and 


*  Q  riirXoc.  The  piace  of  tapestry  on  which  PhilomelB,  during  her 
captivity  had  worked  the  representation  of  her  miBfurtuusa,  and  which 
■he  had  Gouvejed  to  her  eieter  Prucue. — See  Ovid.  Uet.  vi.  411— ST6. 
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bitter  laughter  are  depicted  on  their  faces  ;  Tereus  is  leapoi 
up  from  his  couch  and  drawing  his  sword  against  them,  an 
he  has  struck  out  his  foot  against  the  table  *  which  maAa 
stands  nor  falls,  but  Rcems  in  the  very  act  of  falling.  "Innj 
opinion/'  said  Menelaus,  "  we  should  give  up  the  exciinio& 
to  Pharos,  for  we  have  encountered  two  unfavourable  omeut 
the  hawk's  wing  and  the  threatening  picture  ;  now  those  wlio 
profess  to  interpret  such  matters,  bid  us  pay  regard  to  tiie 
subjects  of  any  pictures  which  we  may  happen  to  meet  witii, 
when  setting  out  on  any  business,  and  to  conjecture  tiie 
result  of  our  undertaking  from  the  nature  of  what  we  see. 
Did  you  not  observe  how  full  of  evil  augury  this  pictmv 
is  ?  There  is  depicted  in  it  lawless  love,  shameless  adul- 
tery and  female  misery ;  we  ought  therefore  to  defer  ow 
expedition."  I  concurred  in  opinion  with  him,  and  we 
excused  ourselves  from  accompanying  Chaereas  on  that 
occasion ;  he  left  us,  very  much  vexed  at  our  determination, 
saying  he  should  come  to  us  the  next  day. 

Women  are  naturally  fond  of  hearing  stories,  according^j 
when  he  was  gone,  Leucippe  turning  to  me  said,  "Pray 
tell  me  what  is  the  subject  represented  in  this  picture  f 
What  birds  are  they  ?  who  are  the  women  ?  and  who  is 
that  shameless  man  ?"  I  proceeded  to  gratifv  her  wishes.— 
"  The  hoopoe,"  I  said,  "  was  once  a  man  called  Tereus,  tbe 
swallow  and  the  nightingale  were  two  sisters  named  Phi- 
lomela and  Procne,  natives  of  Athens.  One  woman,  it 
seems,  is  not  enough  for  a  barbarian,  especially  when  an 
occasion  offers  for  gratifying  his  lust ;  and  such  an  oppor- 
tunity was  offered  to  Tereus  through  the  sisterly  affection 
of  Procne,  who  sent  her  husband  to  invite  Philomela ;  he 
conceived  a  passion  for  her,  on  his  way  back,  made  her  a 
second  Procne ;  then  fearing  lest  she  should  reveal  the 
deed,  he,  as  the  reward  for  her  virginity  deprives  her  of 
speech  by  cutting  out  her  tongue,  our  nature's  glory .f    The 

*  leGti  fiopdv  dtTittTov  .  •  •  • 

KaiTHT  i'n'iyvoiic  ipyov  ov  Kar^hiov 
WfAW^tV 

XaKTifffia  Seiirvov  ^vvdiKutg  Ti9iis  oLpf, — Mach.  Ag.  1568. 
f  r^c  ^iavrig  rb  dvOog.    This  expression  may  be  illustrated  by 
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precaution  was  fniitleBs,  Philomela,  by  her  skill  contrived 
a  silent  voice ;  ahe  inwove  tlie  tragedy  into  a  web,  descrip- 
tive of  the  facta,  her  hand  supplying  the  place  of  a  tongue, 
and  revealing  to  her  aister'a  eyes  what  otherwise  would 
have  been  whispered  into  her  ears.  Procne,  learning 
through  this  device  the  violence  which  had  been  perpe- 
trated, determines  to  take  fearful  vengeance ;  and  two 
angry  women's  minda,  conapiring  together,  and  influenced 
by  mingled  feeling  of  jealousy  and  sense  of  wrong,  contrive 
a  supper  more  detestable  even  then  the  rape*.  They  serve 
up  to  the  father  his  own  child  ;  Procne  had  oace  been  his 
mother,  now  she  had  forgotten  the  maternal  tie,  so  power- 
fully do  the  panga  of  jealousy  prevail  over  those  even  of 
travail ;  for  women,  when  exacting  satisfaction  for  a  violated 
bed,  however  deeply  they  may  suffer  in  what  they  do,  coin- 
penaate  the  pain  by  the  pleasure  of  inflicting  vengeance.t 
Tereus  supped  upon  this  hellish  banquet,  and  afterwards 
the  aistera,  trembling  with  fear  yet  laughing  horribly,  bring 
in  the  remnants  of  bis  child  upon  a  dish.  He  recog- 
nizes the  miserable  tokens,  curses  the  food  which  he  had 
swallowed,  and  discovers  himself  to  be  the  father  of  what 
he  had  been  feasting  on.  Maddened  with  fury,  he  draws 
his  sword,  and  is  in  the  act  of  rushing  upon  the  women, 
when  lo !  the  air  receives  them  metamorphosed  into  birds. 
Tereus  also  becomes  a  bird,  and  ascends  after  them  ;  and  to 
show  that  their  change  of  fomi  has  wrought  no  change  in 
their  hate,  the  hoopoe  (Tereus)  still  puraues,  and  the 
nightingale  (Procne)  still  fliea."  We  had  for  once  escaped 
the  snare  laid  for  us,  but  we  gained  by  it  only  o  single  (lay, 
for  next  morning  Chcereas  arrived,  and  feeling  ashamed  to 
make  any  more  excuses  we  went  on  board  a  vessel  and 

Fsalm  Ivli.  9,  "  Avake  up  mj  glori/"  and  Psalm  xvt.  10,  "Mjffiarjf 

*  "  0  quun  cruentna  feminciB  atimulnt  dolor 
Cum  patuit  udb  pellici  et  nuptffi  domus  I 
ScjUa  et  Charybdia  Sicula  contorqueuB  freta 
UiauB  eet  timeuda,  auUa  uoa  melioc  fem  est." 

Sen.  Heco.  (Et. 


L 


+  "  And  theirrevenge  is  at  the  tlgor'a  spring. 

Deadly  and  quick  and  cruahiEg ;  jet  as  re»l 
Torture  ia  theirs,  what  they  inflict  they  feci." — Byron. 
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sailed  to  Pharos.  Menelaus  said  that  be  felt  indisposed 
and  remained  at  home.  Chaereas  took  us  first  to  the  light- 
house and  directed  our  attention  to  the  wonderful  8Upe^ 
structure  upon  which  it  stood — a  rock  situated  in  the  sea, 
almost  cloua-capped,  and  seeming  to  hang  over  the  waters; 
upon  the  summit  of  this  arose  the  tower,  which  with  its  light 
served  vessels  for  a  second  pilot.*  When  we  had  viewed 
this,  he  took  us  to  a  house  at  the  extremity  of  the  isle  and 
situated  on  the  shore. 

In  the  evening,  under  pretence  of  his  stomach  being  dis- 
ordered, he  went  out;  in  a  short  time  we  beard  a  grest 
noise,  and  suddenly  a  number  of  powerful  men  burst  into 
the  room,  s^x)rd  in  hand,  and  turned  towards  the  maiden. 
Seeing  my  dearest  life  about  to  be  carried  off,  I  rushed  into 
the  midst  of  them  armed  as  they  were,  and  received  a  wound 
in  the  thigh, from  the  effect  of  which  I  fell  bathed  in  blood; 
they  immediately  put  Leucippe  into  a  boat  and  rowed 
away.  Aroused  by  the  disturbance  and  alarm  caused  by  this 
occurrence,  the  commandant  of  the  isle  came  up  whom  I 
had  known  when  with  the  army.  I  exhibited  my  wound, 
and  earnestly  besought  him  to  pursue  the  pirates.  Accord- 
ingly, throwing  himself  and  the  soldiers  with  him  into  one 
of  the  many  boats  which  were  in  the  harbour,  he  gave  them 
chase ;  I  likewise  was  among  the  number,  having  caused 
myself  to  be  lifted  in. 

When  the  pirates  saw  that  we  were  gaining  upon  them 
and  were  prepared  for  an  attack,  they  placed  the  maiden 
upon  the  deck  with  her  hands  bound  behind  her ;  some  of 
them,  after  calling  out  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Behold  the  prize 
you  wish  to  win,"  severed  her  head  fix)m  hep  body,  and 
threw  the  trunk  into  the  sea.  TJpon  beholding  this  I 
uttered  a  loud  cry  and  was  on  the  point  of  casting  myself 

*  This  celebrated  light-house,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  port 
of  Alexandria,  was  built  by  Sostratus  of  Cnidos  on  an  island  which 
bore  the  same  name,  at  the  expense  of  eight  hundred  talents.  It  ww 
square,  constructed  of  white  stone,  and  with  admirable  art,  exceed* 
ingly  lofty,  and  in  all  respects  of  great  dimensions.  It  contained 
many  stories,  which  diminished  in  width  from  below  upwards.  Tht 
upper  stories  had  windows  looking  seaward,  and  torches  or  fires  were 
kept  burning  in  them  by  night,  in  order  to  guide  vessels  into  the  har- 
bour.— ^Dict.  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiq. 
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into  the  water,  but  was  prevented  by  those  etanding  near 
me;  I  then  requested  the  crew  to  lie  upon  their  oare,  that 
some  one  might  jump  inco  the  sea  and  if  possible  recover 
the  body  for  burial ;  they  complied  with  iny  request  and 
two  of  the  Bailors  throwing  themeelves  o?er  the  boat's  side, 
got  hold  of  the  corpse  and  brought  it  on  board.  Meanwhile 
the  pirates  plied  their  oars  still  more  vigorously,  and  when 
we  were  again  nearing  them  they  caught  sight  of  another 
vessel,  and  recogniEing  those  in  her,  hailed  tbem  to  come  to 
their  aasiatance ;  these  latter  were  purpie-fishers  *  and  like 
the  others  pirates.  The  commandant,  seeing  the  odds  against 
him,  became  alarmed  and  gave  orders  to  back  water,t  for 
the  pirates  instead  of  continuing  their  flight,  were  now 
eager  to  provoke  an  engagement.  Upon  reaching  the  shore 
and  landing,  I  threw  myself  upon  the  body  and  shed  bitter 
tears. — "  Thou  haat  indeed  died  a  double  death,  my  dearest 
Leucippe,"!  I  exclaimed,  "divided  as  thou  art  between 
land  and  sea ;  I  have  a  remnant  of  thee,  but  thou  thy- 
self art  lost  to  me  ;  the  division  is  unfair,  for  thy  larger  por- 
tion which  I  poflBCBB  (thy  body)  is  in  realitj-,  thy  les?er, 
(conaideriog  its  worth,)  while  the  sea,  in  retaining  the 
leaser  part  (thy  head§),  is  in  fact  guilty  of  retaining  all; 
since  cruel  Fortune  envies  me  the  happiness  of  kissing  thy 
fair  face,  I  will  at  least  kiss  thy  neck,"  After  giving  vent 
to  these  lamentations,  I  had  the  body  interred,  and  returned 
to  Alexandria,  where  much  against  my  will  my  wound  was 
dressed,  and  where  I  continued  to  live  a  miserable  life, 
though  MenelauB  did  all  in  his  power  to  console  me.  At 
the  eipiration  of  six  months,  the  violence  of  my  grief  began 
to  subside ;  time  acts  as  medicine  upon  sorrow  and  heals 
the  wounds  which  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  soul,  for  the 

*  irapf  vptif.  Fisbera  of  the  nurei  or  purple  fish.  See  a  note  in 
Blaksalej'a  Herod.  voL  i  p.  522. 

t  JTpufivav  Upoiaaro. — See  Thuoyd.  voL  L  p.  60. 

i  (hice  before,  when  appareatly  Baorificad  by  Meaelausuid  Satyms. 
-Riu. 

§  The  head,  as  the  nobleBt  part,  beiog  the  repreBeoUitive  of  thenbola 
p^raon ;  and  often  used  aa  a.  pcriphraaiB  for  it  by  the  Greek  and 
Itumaa  writara.  Clitopho  here  eihibita  his  ingeouity  at  the  eipeusa 
of  nature,  forgstting  that 

"  An  honeet  fads  speeda  best^  being  pltual  j  Uili." — Hichud  III. 
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light  of  day,  and  the  hright  sun  are  full  of  cheerfahen, 
and  though  the  mind  may  be  fevered  by  excess  of  sorrow  for 
a  time,  yet  it  is  gradually  cooled  and  overcome  by  the 
persuasive  influence  of  time. 

One  daj,  when  walking  in  the  public  square,  some  one 
came  behind  me,  and  without  speaking  a  word,  seised  my 
hand,  tiumed  me  round,  and  warmly  embraced  me.  For 
a  few  moments  I  knew  not  who  the  party  was,  overcome 
by  surprise  I  mechanically  suffered  myself  to  be  embraced; 
at  length,  upon  looking  up  and  seeing  his  features,  who 
should  it  prove  to  be  but  Clinias,  so  uttering  a  cry  of  joy,  I 
returned  nis  embrace  with  ardour.  We  then  retired  to 
my  lodging,  where  I  told  him  the  particulars  of  Leucippe^B 
death,  and  he  related  to  me  the  manner  of  his  escape.— 
"When  the  ship  went  to  pieces,"  said  he,  "I  laid  hold  of 
one  end  of  the  sailyard,  wnich  was  already  crowded  wA 
people,  and  endeavoured  to  hang  on;  after  we  had  been 
tossed  about  for  some  time,  a  great  wave  overtaking  us 
raised  and  dashed  the  yard  against  a  sunken  rock,  irom 
which  it  rebounded  like  an  engine,  and  shot  roe  off  as 
though  I  had  been  hurled  from  a  sling.  I  swam  during  the 
rest  of  the  day,  but  with  little  hope  of  being  saved ;  at 
length,  when  exhausted  and  abandoning  myself  to  the  will 
of  Eortune,  I  espied  a  vessel  bearing  down  towards  me; 
so  alternately  lifting  up  my  hands,  I  supplicated  help  by 
|;estures.  Moved  by  pity,  or  perhaps  merely  obeying  the 
impulse  of  the  wind,  the  ship  came  near  me,  and  while 
running  by,  one  of  the  sailors  cast  a  rope  over  the  side ;  I 
seized  it,  and  was  thus  drawn  out  of  the  jaws  of  death. 
The  vessel  was  bound  for  Sidon,  and  some  of  those  on  board 
to  whom  I  was  known  showed  me  every  kindness.  We 
arrived  at  the  above  city  after  two  days'  sail,  when  I 
requested  the  Sidonians  on  board  (the  merchant  Xeno- 
damas,  and  his  father-in-law  Theophilus),  not  to  mention  to 
any  of  the  Tyrians  whom  they  might  meet,  the  circumstance 
of  my  being  preserved  from  shipwreck.  I  did  not  wish  any 
one  to  know  that  I  had  been  away  from  home,  and  if  those 
two  preserved  silence  in  the  matter,  I  had  hopes  that 
nothing  would  be  discovered ;  five  days  only  had  elapsed 
since  my  disappearance,  whereas  if  you  recollect,  I  had  told 
my  servants  that  I  was  going  into  the  country  for  ten  days ; 
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Knd  fortunatBLY  I  found  thia  to  be  the  prevalent  belief 
among  mj  frienda.  Tour  father  did  nor  return  home  until 
two  days  after  this,  upon  his  arrival  be  found  a  letter  from 
hiB  brother,  Sostratus  (whicb  came  the  very  day  after  onr 
departure),  in  whieb  he  offered  you  his  daughter's  hand. 
Upon  reading  it  and  hearing  of  our  flight  your  father 
was  in  great  trouble,  both  because  you  bad  missed  the 
prize  intended  for  you,  and  because  after  so  nenrlv  bringing 
matters  to  a  favourable  issue,  Fortune  bad  faifed  merely 
through  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  letter.  Not  wishing  hia 
brother  to  know  what  had  happened,  he  enjoined  secrecy 
upon  Leucippe's  mother,  thinking  it  probable  he  should  be 
able  to  discover  you,  or  at  any  rate,  that  upon  hearing  of 
the  betrothment,  you  would  both  gladly  return,  having  it 
in  your  power  to  realise  the  object  of  your  flight.  He  ia 
now  using  every  endeavour  to  find  you  out ;  and  only  a  few 
days  ago,  Diophantua  of  Tyre,  just  returned  from  Egypt, 
intormed  him  that  be  had  seen  you  here  ;  immediately  upon 
hearing  this,  I  took  ship,  sailed  hither,  and  have  for  more 
than  a  week  been  seeking  you  in  this  city.  As  your  father 
will  soon  be  here,  it  is  time  for  you  to  decide  upon  some 

flan."  He  ceased  speaking,  and  I  could  not  help  inveighing 
itt«rly  against  the  cruel  sport  of  Fortune.  "  How  unfor- 
tunate is  my  lot,  my  uncle  l^ostratus  gives  me  the  hand  of 
Leucippe,  and  sends  me  a  bride  from  the  theatre  of  war, 
so  esactly  measuring  the  time  as  to  avoid  anticipating 
our  flight.  My  good  luck  and  happiness  comes  just  one 
day  too  late  !*  Itlarriage  and  the  nuptial  bvmn  is  talked  of 
when  death  has  claimed  his  victim,  and  it  is  a  time  for 
tears !  Whom  do  they  now  offer  me  for  a  bride  ?  Even 
her  whose  corpse  I  am  not  permitted  to  possess  entire!" 
"  Toii  have  no  leisure  for  lamentations  now,"  said  Cli- 
nias ;  '"  what  you  have  to  settle  is,  whether  you  will  return 
to  your  own  country  or  await  your  father's  arrival  here." — 
"  I  will  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,"  I  replied ;  "  how 
can  I  look  my  father  in  the  face,  after  basely  fljing  from 
hia  house,  and  enticing  nway  her  whom  bis  own  brother 
had  entrusted  to  his  charge  P  Nothing  remains  but  to 
quit  this  city  before  be  comes."     At  this  moment  Menelaus 

*  &  iiaitifKi  iyu  irapi  ftfav  ^^pav. 
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came  in,  accompanied  by  Satyrus,  and  upon  seeing  CliiuaB 
they  hastened  to  embrace  him.    When  informed  by  us  d 
the  state  of  affairs, — "  You  have  an  opportunitj,*'  said  Sa- 
tyrus, *' of  prosperously  settling  all  your  affairs,  and  of  taking 
pity   upon  a  oeart  which  bums  with   love  towards  you. 
Listen,'*  continued    he,   addressing    Clinias,  ^^  Venus  has 
thrown  a  piece  of  good  fortune  in  the  way  of  Clitopbo 
which  he  is  unwilling  to  accept ;  a  lady,  by  name  Melitta,  a 
native  of  Ephesus  is  doatingly  in  love  with  him  ;  so  rare  is 
her  beauty,  that  it  fits  her  for  a  sculptor's  model.*     She  is 
rich  and  young,  and  has  lately  lost  her  husband  who  was 
drowned  at  sea ;  she  earnestly  desires  to  make  Clitopho,  I 
will  not  say  merely  her  husband  but  her  *  lord  paramount,' t 
and  freely  surrenders  to  him  herself  and  all  she  has.     She 
has  passed  two  whole  months  here,  endeavouring  to  persuade 
him.     Yet  he,  heaven  knows  why,  looks  coldly  upon  her, 
and  slights  her  suit,  imagining,  I  suppose,  that  lieucippe 
will  come  to  life  again." 

"  In  my  opinion,"  replied  Clinias, "  Satyrus  speaks  sen- 
sibly ;  it  is  no  time  for  hesitation  and  delay,  when  beauty, 
health,  wealth,  and  love  combine  to  woo  you ;  her  beauty 
will  yield  you  delight,  her  wealth  will  supply  the  means  of 
luxurious  enjoyment,  and  her  love  will  gain  consideration 
for  you ;  consider,  moreover,  that  the  deity  hates  pride  and 
arrogance,  so  follow  the  advice  of  Satyrus  and  yield  to  des- 
tiny."— "  Well  then,"  said  I,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  do  with  me 
what  you  will,  since  Clinias  is  of  your  opinion ;  one  stipu- 
lation I  make,  however,  that  I  am  not  to  oe  pressed  to  con- 
summate the  marriage  until  we  arrive  at  Ephesus,  for  I 
have  taken  a  solemn  oath  to  be  connected  with  no  woman 
in  this  city  where  I  have  been  bereaved  of  my  lieucippe  ?" 
Upon  hearing  me  say  this,  Satyrus  hastened  to  Melitta 
with  the  joyful  tidings,  and  shortly  after  returned  and  said, 
that  upon  learning  them,  she  had  nearly  fainted  from  ex- 
cess of  joy ;  he  was  also  the  bearer  of  an  invitation  to  me 
to  come  to  supper  as  a  prelude  to  the  marriage.     I  com- 

*  **  Usque  ab  unguioulo  ad  capillum  summus  est  festivisaima 
Eitne  ?  considera ;  signum  pictum  pulchre  videris." 

Plautus.  Epidic.  Sc.  t.  1. 

f  dtavSriiVf  ov  yap  avdpa  ipu» 
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plied  and  proceeded  to  ber  house.  No  sooner  did  she  see 
me,  than  falling  on  my  neck  she  covered  me  with  kisses.  I 
must  do  her  the  justice  of  saying  that  she  was  really  beau- 
tiful ;  her  complesiou  was  fair  as  milk,  but  tinted  with  the 
rose,*  her  bright  and  Bunny  look  was  worthy  of  Venus  her- 
self, and  she  had  a  profusion  of  long  golden  hair,  so  that 
upon  the  whole  I  could  not  look  at  her  without  some  plea- 
surable emotions. 

A  costly  supper  was  served,  she  now  and  then  took  some 
of  the  viands  for  appearance  sake,  but  in  reality  ate  nothing, 
feeding  her  eyes  on  me.  Lovers  find  their  chief  deiipht 
in  gazing  upon  the  beloved ;  and  when  once  this  tender 
paaaion  haa  taken  possession  of  the  soul,  there  is  no  time  or 
desire  for  taking  food.  The  pleasure  conceived  by  the 
eyes  flows  through  them  into  the  mind,  bears  along  with 
it  the  image  of  the  beloved,  and  impreaaea  its  form  upon 
the  mirror  of  the  soul ;  the  emanation  of  beauty  darting 
like  secret  rays  and  leaving  its  outline  on  the  love-sick 
heart. t  I  said  to  her,  "  Why  is  it  that  you  touch  none  of 
your  own  delicacies  ? — you  are  like  one  of  those  who  sup  on 
the  painter's  canvas." — "  The  sight  of  you,"  replied  she,  "  is 
more  to  me,  than  the  choicest  viands  and  the  richest  wines," 
accompanying  the  words  with  one  of  her  kisses  which  I 
began  to  receive  with  some  degree  of  pleasure ;  "  this  said 
she,"  after  a  pause,  "  is  meat  and  drink  to  me." 

In  this  manner  did  supper  pas^ ;  at  night  she  used  every 
endeavour  to  persuade  me  to  remain  and  share  her  bed  ;  I 
however  excufced  myself  urging  the  same  reason  which  I 
had  previously  advanced  to  Satyrus.  Much  against  her 
will  she  allowed  me  to  depart,  upon  the  understanding  that 
next  day  we  should  meet  in  the  temple  of  Isis,  in  order 
to  arrange  matters  and  to  plight  our  troth  in  presence  of 
the  goddess  ;  accordingly  I  went  tliither  the  following  morn- 
ing accompanied  by  Clinias  and  Menelaus,  and  we  took  a 
„jnutuBl  oath,  I  to  love  her  in  all  sincerity  ;  she,  to  take  me 


milar  paaaago,  in  the  ci 
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for  her  hoBband  and  to  give  me  the  control  of  all  her  pro- 
perty. I  reminded  her  that  the  performance  of  these  pn>- 
misea  was  to  be  deferred  until  we  she  ild  arrive  at  Ephesiu, 
for  as  lon^  as  we  are  here,  I  said,  you  must  give  place  to 
my  Leucippe.  Another  magnificent  banquet  was  pie- 
pared,  which  was  in  name  but  not  in  reality  the  marriage 
supper,  for  as  I  have  said,  the  consummation  of  our  nup- 
tials was  postponed.  During  the  entertainment,  when  the 
guests  were  wishing  heath  and  happiness  to  the  new  mar- 
ried pair,  Melitta  turning  to  me,  said  half  in  jest,  half  in 
earnest,  "  How  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable  is  all  this,  like 
the  empty  honours  sometimes  bestowed  upon  the  dead;  I 
have  otiten  heard  of  a  tomb  without  a  body,  but  never  till 
now  of  a  wedding  without  a  consummation."  *  The  next 
mo  mine;,  induced  by  a  favourable  wind,  we  sailed  from 
Alexandria;  Menelaus  accompanied  us  to  the  port,  and 
after  many  embraces  and  wishes  for  my  having  a  more 
prosperous  voyage  than  formerly,  took  his  leave ;  ne  was  in 
all  respects  a  worthy  and  excellent  jroung  man,  and  we 
mutually  shed  tears  at  parting.  Clinias  would  not  leave 
me,  but  determined  to  accompany  us  as  far  as  Ephesus,  and 
after  remaining  there  some  time,  to  return,  as  soon  as  my 
aflairs  were  comfortably  settled.  The  wind  continued  in 
our  favour  the  whole  day,  and  at  night  after  supper  we 
retired  to  rest  in  a  cabin  which  had  been  parted  off  for  me 
and  Melitta  in  the  hull  of  the  vessel.  We  had  no  sooner 
entered  it,  then  throwing  her  arms  around  me  she  urged 
me  to  consummate  our  marriage.  "  We  are  now,"  she  said, 
'  beyond  the  boundaries  sacred  to  Leucippe,  and  within 
those  where  you  are  pledged  to  perform  your  promise. 
What  need  is  there  to  delay  until  we  arrive  at  Ephesus? 
remember,  the  sea  is  not  to  be  depended  on,  the  winds  are 
faithless !  Believe  me,  Clitopho,  I  bum ;  would  that  I  should 
actually  show  the  intenseness  of  the  fire!  would  that  it 
possessed  the  same  nature  as  the  ordinary  fires  of  love; 
that  so  I  might  inflame  you  by  my  embraces !  but,  alas  !  it 
has  a  nature  peculiar  to  itself,  and  the  flame  which  usually 
extends  its  influence  to  both  the  lovers,  in  my  case  bums 
only  its  possessor !     Strange  and  mystic  fire,  which  reflises 

*  KtvoTci^iov  fikv  ydp  tldof,  Kivoydfiiov  dk  o6* 
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to  quit  iU  own  peculiar  precinta ;  "  dearPBt  Clitopho,  let  us 
begin  the  ritesof  Venus  !" — "  Do  not,"  1  replied,  "urge  me 
to  forget  that  reverence  which  is  due  to  the  departed  ;  we 
cannot  be  said  to  have  paaaed  the  liniitB  sacred  to  her  me- 
mory until  we  arrive  in  another  country.  Have  you  not 
heard  how  she  perished  m  the  sea  F  I  am  therefore  still 
sailing  over  Leucippe's  grave;  nay  more,  her  shade  may 
even  now  be  flitting  around  our  vessel :  it  ia  said  that  the 
aouls  of  those  who  have  found  a  watery  grave  do  not 
descend  to  Hadea,  but  wander  about  the  surface  of  the 
waves ;  for  aught  we  know,  she  may  appear  to  us  in  the 
midst  of  our  embrace.  Besides,  can  you  consider  the  tossing 
waves  of  tlie  uncertain  sea,  a  fitting  place  for  consummating  a 
bridal  p  Would  you  wish  to  have  a  fluctuating  and  un- 
stable marriage  bed? — "Dearest,"  she  resumed,  "lovers 
need  no  feather-bed,*  every  place  is  accessible  to  the  god 
of  love ;  nay,  rather  is  the  sea  a  moat  proper  and  fitting 
place  for  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  Venua.  Is  not  that 
goddess  daughter  of  the  aea:  in. honouring  her  shall  we  not 
be  paying  homage  to  her  mother  ?  Everything  around  us, 
moreover,  ia  emblematic  of  the  marriage  rites ;  above  ua  is 
the  sailyard  (resembling  in  form  a  yoke  t)  encircled  by  its 
ropes ; — what  can  more  fitly  BtmbolisB  a  wedding  than  a 
yoke  and  bands  ?  close  to  our  bed  is  the  rudder.J  emblem 
ol'  safe  arrival  within  the  port;  Fortune  herself  is  clearly 
guiding  our  nuptials  to  a  happy  issue.  Neptune  himself, 
who  wedded  a  aea-bride,  will  wait  upon  us  with  his  choir  of 
Xereids ;  and  the  winds  which  sigh  so  softly  among  the 
ropes  seem  to  be  chanting  our  nuptial  song ;  look  too,  at 
the  bellying  canvass,  how  it  resembles  a  pregnant  womb  ; 
even  this  is  not  without  its  propitious  meaning,  for  it  tells 
me  that  ere  long  you  will  be  a  father!" 

Seeing  her  become  so  jiressiug  and  so  excited,  I  replied, — 
"  Let  ua,  if  you  will,  continue  to  discuaa  these  subtle  points 
until  we  reach  our  destination ;  I  swear  to  you  by  the  aea 
itself  and  by  the  fortune  of  our  voyage,  that  I  am  as  impa- 

•  irof  rnirnf  fpiffi  QaXaiiot. 

t  Alluding  to  the  mut  croHed  b7  tbe  wly&rd. 

;  MelitM  still  punues  her  ^rouriM  bobby,  ajinboliiim.  To* 
reader  ia  referred  to  the"P>x''  of  AriitopbaiiH,  line  142,  vritb  tka 
note  iu  Bothe'i  edit. 
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tient  as  jonraelf ;  but  remember  that  even  tte  sea  bas  iii 
peculiar  laws;  and  I  have  often  heard  say  from  andent 
mariners  that  ships  must  not  be  made  the  scenes  of  amo- 
rous delights,  either  as  being  sacred  in  themselves,*  or 
because  wanton  pleasure  is  unseemly  amid  the  perils  of  the 
ocean.  Let  us  not  then,  mj  love,  cast  insult  upon  the  sea, 
or  cause  our  nuptials  to  be  distracted  by  alarms,  rather  lefc 
us  keep  in  store  for  ourselves  pure  and  unalloyed  delight" 
These  arguments  mingled  with  kisses  and  endearmentB, 
produced  the  desired  effect ;  and  we  passed  the  lemainda 
of  the  night  in  sleep.  Five  days  more,  brought  us  to 
Ephesus ;  Melitta's  house  was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  citj, 
it  was  spacious  and  handsomely  furnished,  and  she  had  a 
numerous  establishment.  After  ordering  a  handsome  supper 
she  proposed  that  we  should  in  the  meanwhile  yisit  her 
country-house,  which  was  not  more  than  half  a  mile  out  of 
town ;  we  rode  there  in  her  carriage,  and  then  getting  oat 
walked  about  in  the  kitchen-garden.t  Suddenly  a  female 
approached  and  threw  herself  at  Melitta's  feet ;  she  had  on 
heavy  fetters  and  held  in  her  hand  a  hoe,  her  hair  had  been  cat 
oft,  her  whole  appearance  was  squalid,  and  her  clothing  con- 
sisted of  a  sorry  timic.  ^'  Lady,"  she  exclaimed,  ^^  have  pity 
upon  one  of  your  own  sex,  who  once  was  free,  but  is  now  by 
the  caprice  of  Fortune,  a  slave." — "  Rise  up,"  replied  Melitta, 
*'  and  tell  me  who  you  are  and  from  whence  you  came,  and 
by  whom  you  have  been  thus  fettered ;  for  though  in  rags 
and  misery  your  countenance  bespeaks  good  birth." — "I 
received  this  treatment  from  your  bailiff,t"  resumed  the 

*  The  stem  of  the  yessel  was  adorned  with  the  image  of  the  tute- 
lary deity,  whence  that  part  of  the  ship  was  called  tmlela,  and  held 
■acnred  by  the  mariners. 

**  non  robore  picto 

Orhatas  decuit  fulgens  tutela  carinas." — Luoan,  iii.  510^ 
See  also,  Hor.  I.  Od.  xvi  10 ;  and  Persius  S.  vi  80. 

**  voWoi  Sk  ^vT&v  ioav  opxaroi  dfi^is'  " 

"  Well  planted  gardens." — Cowper.    Iliad.  xyL  123. 

X  Slaves  who  worked  in  the  fields,  were  under  an  oyerseer  ({«-(• 
Tpovog),  to  whom  the  whole  management  of  the  estate  was  frequently 
entrusted,  while  the  master  resided  in  the  city. 
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woman,  "becaiae  I  refused  to  gratify  his  desires  ;  my  name 
is  LacfBoa  and  I  am  from  Theasaly ;  I  throw  myaelf  upon 
your  mercy,  beseeching  you  to  release  me  from  this  wretched 
condition,  and  to  gua,rant«e  my  safety  till  I  shall  have  paid 
the  two  thouEiaud  drachmas,  for  which  Soathenes  purchased 
me  from  tho  hands  of  pirates ;  the  sum  shall  soon  be; 
raised,  and  untU  then  I  am  willing  to  remain  your  Blave^^ 
See,"  she  continued,  ■'  how  cruelly  I  have  bee 
and  opening  her  tunic  she  shewed  her  back  •  furrowed  with 
stripes,  a  pitiable  sight.  Her  voice  and  appearance  ove^'' 
whelmed  me  with  strange  feelings,  for  I  seemed  to  recog« 
nize  in  her  a  resemblance  to  Leucippe.  Addressing  her, 
"  Be  comforted,"  said  Melitta,  "  I  will  have  you  set  at 
liberty  and  will  Bend  you  home  without  ransom," — then 
speaking  to  a  slave,  "  Summon  here  Sosthenes !  "  The  un- 
happy woman  was  then  disincumbered  of  her  fetters,  and 
the  steward  made  hia  appearance  in  great  trepidation. — 
"Villain,"  said  Melitta,  "  did  you  ever  see  any  one,  even 
among  the  moat  ill-conditioned  of  my  slaves,  used  so  shame- 
fully ?— tell  me  instantly,  without  any  ahufflmg,  who  this 
female  is. " 

"MiBtreas,"  replied  the  fellow,  "all  I  know  is,  that  a 
merchant,  called  Calliathenes,  sold  her  to  me,  saying  that 
he  had  bought  her  from  soiue  pirates,  that  she  was  free- 
born,  and  named  Lacxna."  Melitta  instantly  degraded  him 
from  his  office,  but  her  she  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  her 
maid -servants,  with  orders  to  have  her  washed,  decently 
dressed,  and  conducted  to  the  city  ;  then,  after  aettling  the 
business  which  had  brought  her  thither,  we  rode  back,  and 
sat  down  to  supper.  While  we  were  thus  employed,  Sa- 
tyrUB  with  a  very  serious  countenance  motioned  to  me  to 
come  out  of  the  room :  I  did  so,  making  some  trifling  esciise, 
when  without  uttering  a  word  he  put  into  my  hand  a  letter, 
which  even  before  reading  it,  filled  me  with  couBternation, 
for  I  recognized  Leucippo's  writing ; — the  contents 
these ; — 


i 


•  ri  viira  Siayiypa^^iva— 
'  Quui  ia  libra  oum  soribantiu'  litem  calomo 
Stilia  me  totiim  u»que  nlmeia  oouuribito." 
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"  Leucippe,  to  my  master  Clitophou 
''  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  address  you  by  this  title  since 
you  are  united  in  marriage  to  my  mistress.  Although  yoa 
are  well  aware  of  my  sufferings  on  your  account,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  remind  you  of  them.  For  you  I  left  the  pro- 
tection of  my  mother  and  became  a  wanderer ;  for  yoa  I 
suffered  shipwreck  and  endured  captivity  among  pirates; 
for  you  I  became  an  expiatory  victim  and  underwent  a 
second  death ;  for  you  I  have  been  sold  to  slavery,  bound  in 
fetters,  made  to  bear  a  mattock  and  to  hoe  the  ground ;  for 
you  I  have  been  beaten  with  the  scourge ; — and  all  this 
m  order  that  you  might  become  wedded  to  another  woman 
— for  suppose  not  that  I  will  give  myself  up  to  any  other 
man  No !  I  have  borne,  and  without  a  murmur,  all  these 
ills,  and  you,  exempt  from  them,  have  been  enabled  to  form 
new  marriage  ties  ;  if  therefore  you  are  impressed  with  any 
sense  of  the  sufferings  which  I  have  undergone  for  love  of 
YOU,  urge  your  wife  to  send  me  home  in  accordance  witii 
ner  promise,  and  undertake  to  be  security  for  the  payment 
of  the  two  thousand  drachmas,  which  on  my  return,  as  I 
shall  not  be  far  from  Byzantium,  I  will  procure  and  send; 
though  supposing  you  should  have  to  pay  them  out  of  your 
own  purse,  it  will  only  be  a  trifling  compensation  for  all 
that  1  have  suffered  in  your  behalf.  Farewell,  and  may  hap- 
piness attend  your  marriage — and  remember  that  she  who 
writes  this  letter  has  preserved  her  honour  undefiled." 
Upon  reading  these  lines,  I  became  a  prey  to  a  succession 
of  conflicting  feelings  ;  love,  fear,  astonishment,  doubt,  joy, 
grief,  by  turns  took  possession  of  my  mind. 

"  Did  you  bring  this  letter  from  the  Shades  below,"  I 
inquired  of  Satyrus.  "  What  in  the  name  of  heaven  does 
all  this  mean  ?  Has  Leucippe  come  to  life  again  ?  " — "  Most 
assuredly  she  has,"  replied  he;  '*it  is  no  other  than  she 
whom  you  saw  in  the  country,  but  she  is  so  changed  in 
appearance  from  having  had  her  hair  cut  oft*,*  that  scarcely 
any  one  would  recognize  her." — "  And  are  you  going  to  stop 
short  at  this  good  news  r  "  I  asked  :  "  Do  you  mean  my  ears 
alone  to  be  gratified   and  my  eyes  to  have  no  share  in 

*  Slaves  were  not  allowed  to  wt^^r  tht^ir  hair  long. 

*'  {irttra  S^ra  ^oCXo^  wv,  KOfiqv  txu^.*' — Aristoph.  Avea,  884. 
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tile  deligtt?" — "For  heaven's  sake  be  lautioUB,"  was  his 
reply  ;  "let  ua  first  eoatrive  sometourBB  jf  action,  else  you 
will  bring  destruction  on  us  all.  Only  consider;  here  ia 
this  lady,  one  of  the  moat  diBtingmshed  ibr  rank  and  wealth 
in  Epheaus,  tnadly  in  love  with  you,  and  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  toils  without  Jioy  possibility  of  getting  free." — 
"  Talk  Dot  of  caution,"  rejoined  I,  "  it  ib  out  of  the  question, 
joy  thrilia  too  strongly  through  all  my  veins.  Think,  too, 
how  ehe  upbraids  me  iu  her  letter" — and  upon  this,  I  agaie 
eagerly  ran  over  the  contents,  fancying  I  could  see  her  in 
every  line,  and  ejaculating  as  I  read; — "  Tea,  dearest  Leu- 
cippe,  I  plead  guiliy  to  thy  charge !  Thou  bust  indeed 
endured  all  these  things  for  love  of  me !  1  have  been  the 
cause  to  thee  of  infinite  misfortune  !  "  And  upon  coming  to 
the  mention  of  the  scourgmgs  and  other  sufierings  inflicted 
upon  her  by  Sosthenea,  I  wept  as  tliough  actually  a  wit- 
ness of  their  infliction.  Rtflection  turns  the  eyes  of  the 
soul  upon  the  purport  of  what  we  read,  and  brings  eyery- 
thing  as  vividly  before  ua,  as  if  it  were  actually  being  seen 
and  done.  Suyh  was  the  influence  of  Leucippe's  words, 
that  her  allusion  to  my  marriage  made  me  blush  as 
though  I  had  been  really  surprised  in  the  commission  of 
adultery. 

"  Satyms,"  said  I,  "  what  eicusea  shall  I  offer  ?  Leu- 
oippe,  it  is  clear,  knows  everything ;  nay,  her  love  may  have 
become  changed  into  hate  !  But  teli  me  by  what  means 
she  has  been  preserved?  Whose  corpse  was  that  which 
was  buried  ?" — "  8he  will  herself  relate  everything  in  proper 
season,"  he  replied. — "What  you  have  to  do  now  is  to 
write  bai/k  an  answer,  in  order  to  soothe  her  irritation. 
I  solemnly  declared  to  her  that  you  married  your  present 
wife  against  your  will." — "  What !  did  you  really  tell  her  I 
was  married  P  Tou  have  utterly  undone  me  theji !  How 
could  you  be  guilty  of  such  folly  ?" — "  Why  tax  me  with 
folly?  The  whole  city  ia  aware  of  it." — "  But  I  sweiir  by 
Hercules  and  my  present  Fortune  that  no  actual  marriage  | 
has  taken  place."— " Nonaeuae !  you  share  her  bed." — "^1 
well  know,"  said  I,  "that  I  shall  not  be  credited,  but  T 
nevertheless  I  apeak  the  truth :  up  to  this  very  day  Clito- 
pho  has  had  no  connexion  with  Melitta;  however,  the  pre- 
sentquestion  ia,  what  am  I  to  writ  i  to  Leucippe  ?  My  mind 
2  G  2 
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18  80  confused  b}*  what  has  taken  place,  tbat  I  reaQj  know 
not  how  to  begin." — "  Upon  my  word,"  said  SatTnis, "  it  is 
out  of  my  power  to  help  you,  but  I  have  no  doubt  thatLofe 
will  suggfest  materials  for  a  letter ;  but  whatever  you  do, 
lose  no  time."     I  at  length  wrote  as  follows : — 

''  Health  to  Leucippe,  mistress  of  my  heart !  It  is  my 
lot  to  be  at  once  happy  and  unhappy ; — happy  in  that  I 
have  you  mentally  present  to  me  ;  unhappy  in  that  you  are 
really  absent  from  me.  Only  defer  pronouncing  judgment 
upon  me  until  the  truth  shall  be  cleared  up,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  example  of  your  chastity  has  been  followed  by 
uiyself  (if  chastity  may  be  spoken  of  in  men)  ;  but  if  you 
already  hate  and  have  condemned  me  unheard,  I  swear  to 
you,  by  those  gods  who  have  preserved  your  life,  that  ere 
long  you  shall  have  proof  of  my  perfect  innocence.  Fare- 
well, dearest,  and  still  give  me  a  place  in  your  affec- 
tions!" 

This  letter  I  delivered  to  Satyrus,  desiring  him  to  say  all 
he  could  in  my  favour  to  Leucippe.  I  then  went  back  to 
supper  full  of  joy,  but  not  free  from  grief,  well  knowing 
that  Melitta  would  not  allow  the  night  to  pass  without 
pressing  me  to  consummate  our  nuptials,  and,  having  reco- 
vered  Leucippe,  it  was  hateful  to  me  even  to  look  upon  any 
other  woman.  I  endeavoured  to  conceal  what  was  passing 
in  my  mind,  but  it  was  to  no  purpose,  so  at  last  I  feigned 
to  be  seized  with  a  shivering  fit. 

Melitta  guessed  that  I  was  seeking  some  excuse  for  not 
complying  with  her  wishes,  though  as  yet  she  had  no  actual 
proof.  "When,  however,  I  arose  from  table  without  finish* 
mg  my  supper,  and  retired  to  rest,  she  got  up  and  followed 
me  into  the  bed-room.  I  then  pretended  that  I  felt  much 
worse,  upon  which  she  became  very  urgent  with  me,  and 
said,  "  Why  will  you  persist  in  actmg  thus  ?  How  long  will 
you  continue  to  disappoint  me  ?  We  have  now  crossed  the 
sea,  we  are  at  Ephesus ;  the  time  is  come  for  realizing  your 
promise.  Why  should  there  be  any  more  delay  ?  How 
long  are  we  to  sleep  together  as  though  we  were  m  a  sanc- 
tuary ?*   You  place  before  my  eyes  a  refreshing  streamf,  of 

*  See  the  phrase,  "  Noctes  puras  habere." — ^PlAutus,  Asinar.  iv,  1. 
f  See  Proverbs  v.  15—18. 
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which  nevertheless  you  prohibit  me  to  drink ;  and  thongh 
sleeping  near  the  very  fountain  head,  I  am  parched  with 
thirst ;  my  coueli  may  compare  with  the  feaat  oi'  Tantalus." 
While  thua  venting  her  grief,  she  leaned  her  head  upon  my 
bosom  and  wept  ao  piteously  that  I  could  not  but  sympa- 
thiEC  with  her  sorrow ;  and  feeling  her  reproaches  to  be 
juat,  I  really  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  At  last  I  said, 
"  Believe  me,  dearest,  by  oior  country's  goda,  I  feel  an  ardour 
equal  to  your  own !  but  this  sadden  indiapoaitioa  haa  Beized 
nie,— I  know  not  from  wbat  cauae,- — and,  as  you  are  well 
aware,  without  the  blessing  of  health  it  is  in  vaiu  to  think 
of  love."* 

While  saying  thia,  I  wiped  away  her  tears,  and  solemnly 
assured  her,  that  ere  long  ahe  should  obtain  everything  she 
wished.  Not  without  great  difficulty,  however,  did  I  suc- 
ceed in  pacifying  her.  On  the  following  day  Meiitta  called 
for  the  maid-aervanta,  to  whom  she  had  committed  Leucippe, 
and  inquired  whether  every  requiaite  attention  had  been 
shewn  her.  They  replied,  that  nothing  had  been  omitted. 
Upon  this  Melitta  sent  for  her,  and  when  she  came  into 
the  room  said,  "  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  of  the  kindness 
you  have  experienced  from  me;  all  I  nak  as  a  return  is 
assistance  which  it  is  in  your  power  to  afford  me.  Now,  I 
understand  that  you  Theasalian  womenf  can,  by  your  magic, 
work  80  powerfully  upon  the  minda  of  those  you  love,  that 
their  affections,  instead  of  wandering  to  any  other  object, 
will  thenceforth  be  wholly  rivetted  on  you,  their  mistresseB. 
It  is  a  magic  potion  of  this  kind  which  I  now  want  from 
yon,  to  procure  requital  for  the  love  which  is  consuming 
me  Ton  remember,  doubtlessly,  the  young  man  who  was 
walking  with  me  yesterday  f" — "  t  suppose  you  mean  your 
Imaband,"  replied  Leucippe,  mahciously,  "  for  I  have  been 
told  by  some  of  the  household  that  he  stands  to  you  in  that 
relation." — "  A  pretty  kind  of  huaband !"  interrupted 
Melitta  ;  "  he  has  in  him  more  of  marble  than  of  manhood  j 
and  my  rival  is  a  certain  dead  Leucippe,  whose  name,  whe- 
ther waking  or  sleeping,  is  always  on  his  lips.     Four  whola 


L 


*  .    .    .     ,  "  health  in  the  humnD  frame, 

Ib  pleuant,  baaidsa  being  true  love's  Baaeti 
t  See  LucBD,  B.  vi.  60.^,  &c. 
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months  liave  I  spent  in  Alexandria,  entirely  on  his  account, 

{)i*aying  and  beseeching  him,  and  leaving  nothing  undone 
ikely  to  gain  his  love,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  for  he  remained 
as  insensible  to  my  entreaties  as  any  stock  or  stone ;  and 
when  at  length  he  did  give  way,  it  was  to  become  my  hus- 
band but  in  name  ;  for  I  swear  to  you  by  Yenus,  that  after 
sleeping  with  him  for  a  week  I  have  risen  from  his  side  as  if  I 
had  been  sleeping  with  a  eunuch ;  in  short,  I  have  £&llen  in 
love  with  a  statue,  not  a  man.*  To  use  the  words,  there- 
fore, which  yesterday  you  addressed  to  me,  '  Have  compas- 
sion upon  one  of  your  own  sex  ;'  give  me  your  aid  agamst 
the  overweening  and  unimpressible  man ;  by  so  doing  you 
will  save  my  life,  which  is  now  fast  ebbing  from  me."t 

Leucippe  was  rejoiced  at  finding  that  no  intercourse  had 
taken  place  between  Melitta  and  myself,  and  believing  it  to 
be  of  no  use  to  deny  her  magic  skill,  undertook  to  find 
suitable  herbs,  if  permitted  to  go  and  seek  for  them  in  the 
country.  These  promises  tranquillized  Melitta,  for  the 
mind  is  easily  persuaded  to  feed  upon  the  empty  hope  of 
future  good.;^  Meanwhile,  knowing  nothing  of  alltnis,  I 
was  in  great  perplexity  how  to  put  off  Melitta  during  the 
approaching  night,  and  to  contrive  a  meeting  with  Leucippe. 
In  the  evening,  Melitta,  who  had  taken  her  out  of  town  in 
a  carriage,  returned, §  and  we  had  just  began  our  supper 
when  a  great  disturbance  was  heard  in  the  men's  quail^er 
of  the  house,  and  a  sen'ant  rushed  into  the  room,  out  of 
breath,  and  exclaiming,  "  Thersander  is  alive,  and  is 
arrived!  "II 

*  See  the  anecdote  of  Lais  and  Xenocrates.   Anthon's  Classical  Diet. 

f  Siapptvffaaav. 

t  **  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast, 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest." — Pope. 

§  The  text  here  is  very  corrupt  in  the  Greek ;  the  sense  given  is  in 
accordance  with  Jacobs. 

II  **  Old  Lambro  pass'd  unseen  a  private  gate, 

And  stood  within  his  hall  at  eventide  ; 
Meanwhile  the  lady  and  her  lover  sate 

At  wassail  in  their  beauty  and  their  pride ; 
An  ivory  inlaid  table  spread  with  state 

Before  them,  and  fair  slaves  on  every  side  * 
Oems,  gold,  and  silver,  form'd  the  service  mostly, 
Mother  of  pearl  and  coral  the  less  costly." — ^Byron. 
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This  Thereander  was  no  other  than  Melitta's  huiband, 
who  was  supposed  to  bave  been  luat  at  eea,  the  report  of 
Lis  death  having  been  spread  by  two  of  his  aeryaiits  flho 
had  been  saved  when  the  ship  was  wrecked.  In  a  nioniint 
he  was  in  the  room  ;  for,  having  learnt  every  particolar  by 
the  way,  he  had  hastened  home  on  purpose  to  surprise  me. 
MeUtta,  in  great  alarm  at  an  event  bo  utterly  unlooked  for, 
started  up  and  endeavoured  to  embrace  her  husband  ;  who, 
however  thruat  her  from  him  with  great  violence,  and  then 
catching  sight  of  me  and  esciaiming,  "  So,  here  is  tlie 
spark  himself!"  he  rushed  towards  me,  and  dealt  lue  a 
tremendous  blow  in  the  face,  after  which,  aeizing  me  by  the 
hair,  he  dashed  me  to  the  ground  and  beat  me  most  unmez-- 
cil'ully.  All  this  time  I  remained  as  silent  as  if  I  had  been 
at  the  celebration  of  the  myateries,  neither  asking  him  who 
he  was,  or  why  he  uaed  ma  so ;  for,  suspecting  the  truth, 
I  had  not  courage  to  retaliate,  though  possessing  physical  J 
strength  enough  to  do  so.  I 

At  length  when  he  was  weary  of  striking  and  I  of  form-  " 
ing  conjectures  in  my  mind,  I  got  up  and  aaid,  "  Pray,  who    ' 
are  you,  and  what  do  you  mean  oy  thia  rough  usage?" 
More  than  ever  irritated  by  the  sound  of  my  voice,  he 
recommenced  his   attack   upon  nie,   and  called  aloud  for 
fetters  and  handcuffs  ;  they  were  brought,  and,  after  being 
bound  hand  and  foot,  I  was  shut  up  in  a  room.     During 
this  struggle,  Leucippe's  letter,  which  had  been  fastened 
under  my  tunic  to  the  fringes  of  my  shirt,*  fell  to  the 
ground  without  my  perceiving  it,  and  was  picked   up  by 
Melitta,  who  feared  lest  it  might  be  one  of  her  own  letters 
written  to  me ;  when,  however,  she  had  an  opportunity  ot 
reading  it  in  private  and  met  with  Leucippe's  name,  it  went 
like  an  arrow  to  her  heart,  but  having  so  often  heard  of  lier 
death  she  did  not  at  once  identify  the  name  with  the  female 
whom  she  had  set  at  liberty ;  but  aa  she  read  on,  and  felt  all 
uncertainty  upon  the  point  removed,  she  became  at  once 
the  divided  prey  of  shame,  rage,  love,  and  jealousy ; — she  . 
felt  asbamea  at  exposure  before  her  husband;    she  wm4 
enraged  at  the  contents  of  the  letter;  this  passion  yielded^ 

-oa  xi''<'>''i'X''f  Kpoadiliiiiy^v  ii  ruv  rfc  i96v^s  Bvadv 
IB  Diot,  of  Qrk.  Md  Bom.  Aotiq.,  p.  122,  -iDdiir  he  artiola  Anfr 
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to  love  on  my  account,  which  in  its  torn  was  stung  by 
jealousy  ;  but  love,  in  the  end,  remained  trimnpbant.  Ther- 
Bander,  after  the  first  ebullition  of  his  anger,  had  retired  to 
the  house  of  a  friend ;  Melitta,  therefore,  in  the  evening, 
after  speaking  to  the  slave  who  kept  guard  over  mj  i^wrt- 
ment,  came  in  privately,  having  for  precaution  posted  two 
of  her  servants  before  the  door. 

She  found  me  Ijring  upon  the  floor,  and  approaching  me 
shewed  by  her  countenance,  that  she  wished,  were  it  pos- 
sible, to  give  utterance  in  one  breath  to  all  her  various 
emotions.  '*  Wretched  that  I  am,"  she  at  length  ex- 
claimed, '*  fatal  for  me  was  the  day  when  I  first  beheld  you; 
I,  who  have  loved  so  madly  yet  so  fruitlessly;  who  still 
doat  upon  him  who  hates  me ;  who  pity  him  who  is  the 
cause  of  all  my  pain,  and  whose  love  is  not  extinguished 
even  by  injury  ana  insult !  — What  a  pair  of  juggling  plot- 
ters against  me  are  you  both !  You  have  all  along  been 
making  me  your  sport,  and  she,  forsooth,  is  gone  to  procure 
a  philtre  for  me !  Little  did  I  dream  that  I  was  seeking  aid 
from  those  who  were  my  bitterest  enemies  !*'  Thus  speak- 
ing she  threw  Leucippe  s  letter  on  the  ground ;  which  I  no 
sooner  recognized  than  a  sudden  chill  came  over  me,  and  I 
cast  my  eyes  upon  the  ground  as  if  convicted  of  a  crime. 
She  then  continued  in  the  same  strain :  "  What  misery  is 
mine !  My  husband  is  lost  to  me  through  you,  and  hence- 
forth  I  shall  be  deprived  even  of  the  barren  pleasure  which 
I  have  enjoyed,  that  of  seeing  you !  Through  you  I  have 
incurred  my  husband's  hatred,  who  believes  me  guilty  of  an 
intrigue  against  his  honour — an  intrigue  which  has  borne 
me  none  of  the  fruits  of  love,  and  from  which  all  I  gain  is 
infamy !  Other  women  receive  enjoyment  for  the  guerdon 
of  their  shame :  I  inherit  the  shame,  but  obtain  none  of  the 
enjoyment!  Barbarous  and  faithless  man,  how  can  you 
allow  a  loving  woman  thus  to  pine  away,  when  you  are 
yourself  the  slave  of  Love  ?  Did  you  not  dread  his  anger  ? 
Had  you  no  reverence  for  his  fires, — no  regard  for  his 
mysteries  ?  Had  these  tearful  eyes  no  influence  over  you, 
— more  ruthless  as  you  are  than  any  pirate ! — for  even  a 
pirate's  breast  will  be  softened  by  tears !  Neither  entreaty 
nor  opportunity,  nor  my  close  embrace,  has  persuaded  you 
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to  grant  me  so  much  ae  one  amorous  mdulgence;  nay, 
moat  insulting  of  all,  after  jouraelf  returning  my  kiBsea 
and  my  embracea,  you  have  risen  from  my  side  like  any 
woman !  What  ia  this  but  the  very  ghost  of  matrimony  P 
Eemember  also,  that  you  have  not  been  sharing  the  bed  of 
one  who  is  grown  old,  or  who  repulses  your  embraces,  but 
of  one  who  ia  young  and  ardent,  and  whom  some  might 
consider  possessed  of  charms, — eunuch  that  you  are ! — 
unseied  and  bane  of  beauty,*  listen  to  my  righteous 
imprecation ; — may  Love  requite  your  fires  as  you  have 
requited  mine!" 

Tears  foi-  a  time  choked  her  voice  ;  but  when  I  remained 
still  silent  and  with  downcast  eyes,  a  sudden  change  came 
over  her,t  and  she  then  resumed : — "  Dearest  Clitopho, 
anger  and  grief  have  hitherto  dictated  my  words,  but  love 
prompts  what  I  am  now  about  to  say  ;  for  believe  me,  how- 
ever angry,  I  still  bam  with  passion ;  however  much  wronged, 
I  still  feel  love ;  yield  to  my  entreaties  then,  and  even 
now  compassionate  me !  I  no  longer  ask  for  joys  of  many 
days"  duration,  nor  for  the  lengthened  wedlock  which  in  ray 
ioily  I  had  dreamt  of;  I  will  be  content  with  one  amorous 
embrace.  I  ask  but  a  little  medicine  to  palliate  this  pow- 
erluJ  disease, — eitinguish,  in  some  degree,  the  flame  which 
now  consumes  me!  Pardon  me  if  I  have  spoken  with  too 
much  haste  and  bitterness,  for  love  when  unsuccessfut  is 

Susbed  to  phrenzy !  Well  aware  how  unseemly  my  con- 
uct  may  appear,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  divulge  the  myste- 
ries of  Love,  for  I  apeak  to  one  already  initiated, — to  one 
who  knows  by  his  own  experience  what  my  feelings  are. 
Lovera  alone  understand  the  wounds  felt  by  those  who  love ; 
to  all  others  the  arrows  of  the  god  and  the  havoc  which  he 


given  by  JacoDa  :— ■ 
debiliUt  aut  destruit. 


mXXcOl-  /3d«av..     The  ae 


i  invidiio,  pulcbritudluia  efflcaoiam 


t  "  Her  angar  pitoh'd  into  a  lower  tuDe, 

PerhttpBthB  fault  of  her  aoft  eai  irad  nge; 

Her  wiah  was  but  to  "kill.  kiU,  kill.-  like  Lear■^ 

And  Cheu  bei'  thint  of  blood  was  quench'd  id  tei 
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makes  are  equally  unknown.  One  only  day  remainB  to  us. 
I  aak  the  performance  of  your  promise.  Hemember  the 
temple  of  Isis ;  show  regard  to  the  oaths  which  you  took 
there.  Were  you  willing  to  live  with  me,  according  to  the 
troth  you  plighted,  I  would  not  care  for  a  thousand  Ther- 
sanders ;  hut  having  recovered  your  Leucippe,  you  may  not 
wed  another ;  accordingly  I  surrender  every  claim,  and  ask 
only  what  may  ea^sily  he  granted.  It  is  vain  to  resist  my 
destiny;  all  things  evidently  conspire  against  me, — even 
the  dead  rise  up  again.  Cruel  sea,  thou  hast  home  me 
safely  only  to  plunge  me  into  greater  ruin,  hringing  hack 
to  me,  for  my  confusion,  the  very  dead.  Nor  was  it 
enough  for  Leucippe  to  revive  in  order  to  assuage  the  grief 
of  Clitopho,  hut  the  savage  Thersander  also  must  needs 
come  hack ;  And  he  has  dared  to  strike  Clitopho  before 
my  eyes  without  my  having  the  power  to  aid  him  ;  he  has 
dared  to  disfigure  that  face  upon  which  I  doat.  He  must 
have  heen  hlind  to  heauty  when  he  did  so !  Once  more  I 
entreat  you,  my  Clitopho,  lord,  as  you  are,  of  my  affections, 
give  yourself  to  me  now,  for  the  first  time  and  the  last ;  it 
will  he  to  me  as  if  many  days  were  crowded  into  one  short 
space!  so  may  you  never  more  he  deprived  of  your 
Leucippe ;  so  may  she  never  again  die  a  fictitious  death ! 
Do  not  scorn  my  love ;  it  has  produced  your  greatest  hap- 
piness ;  it  has  heen  the  means  of  restoring  to  you  Leu- 
cippe ;  had  I  never  heen  enamoured  of  you,  haa  I  never 
hrought  you  here,  Leucippe  would  still  he  dead  to  you. 
Some  thanks  are  due  to  good  fortune,  Clitopho;  he  who 
lights  upon  a  treasure  honours  the  spot  where  he  discovered 
it ;  he  huilds  an  altar,  he  ofiers  a  sacrifice  ;  he  crowns  the 
place  with  flowers;  hut  though  you  have  found  in  me  a 
treasure  full  of  love  you  despise  your  happy  fortune !  Think 
Love  to  he  addressing  you  through  my  mouth,  and  saying, 
*  In  this  matter  thou  art  bound  to  oblige  me,  thy  tutor ; 
initiate  Melitta  in  my  mysteries ;  I  kindled  the  fire  with 
which  she  bums.'  Hear  likewise  how  I  have  provided  for 
your  safety ;  you  shall  be  st^t  free  from  these  chains,  whether 
Thersander  will  or  no,  and  you  shall  find  a  place  of  refuge 
with  my  foster-brother  foi-  as  long  a  time  as  you  may 
wish.     In  the  morning  you  may  expect  to  see  Leucippe ; 
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the  is  to  pasa  the  night  in  the  country  for  the  sake  of 
gathering  herbs  h_y  moonlight,"  for  my  simplicity  was  bo 
imposed  upon,  aa  to  believe  her  n  Thessalian,  and  to  aak  of 
her  a  philtre  to  be  adminiBtered  to  you.     What  else  could 

I  do,  wheo  disappointed  in  my  wiahes,  than  have  recourse 
to  herbs  and  drugs,  the  refuge  of  those  who  are  unfortunate 
in  love.  Ton  need  be  in  no  fear  of  Thersander ;  he  has 
rushed  out  of  the  house  in  a  rage,  and  betaken  himself  to 
one  of  his  iriends.  The  deity,  indeed,  seems  to  have  pur- 
posely contrived  his  absence,  that  I  may  obtain  the  last 
favour  which  I  ask.     Let  me  then  enjoy  you,  Clitopho !" 

After  this  earnest  and  impassioned  pleading,  suggested 
by  Love,  who  is  a  mighty  master  of  eloijiieuce,+  she  undid 
the  fetters  ;  and  after  kissing  my  hands  appKed  them  to  her 
eyes  and  heart:  "Feel,"  said  she,  "how  my  poor  heart 
heats,  agitated  by  fear  and  hope.^would  that  I  could  say, 
by  pleasure ! — and  seeming  to  supplicate  you  by  its  pal- 
pitations." When,  after  setting  me  free,  she  hung  about 
my  neck  in  tears,  I  was  no  longer  proof  against  human 
weakness  ;  indeed  I  was  in  dread  of  incurring  the  wrath  of 
LoveJ  hiroselij  especially  as  I  had  now  recovered  Leucippe, 
and  was  about  to  leave  Melitta,  so  that  our  present  con- 
nexion would  be  no  consummation  of  a  marriage,  but  simply 
administering  relief  to  a  love-sick  soul.  Yielding  to  these 
reflections  I  returned  her  kisses  and  embraces,  and  though 
without  the  help  of  bed  or  other  appliances  of  amorous 
delight,  nothing  was  left  to  be  desired.     Love,  indeed,  is 

■•....  "baa  noDo  perdere  poaaum 

Neo  prahibere  modo^  simul  tic  vaga  Iiina  decorum 
Protulit  OB,  qiiin  oasa  legant,  harbaaquB  no«iite»." 

Hur.  3.  i.  8,  30, 

"  And  wh"!!  Love  speaks,  the  roioe  of  all  the  goda 
Unke  heHTeD  droWB;  witli  the  harmony. 
Never  durat  poet  touch  n  peD  to  write. 
Until  hia  iuk  were  temper'd  with  love's  aigha  ; 
0  I  then  bJB  Unea  would  rniiah  ravage  ears. 
And  pl&nt  In  tjnnta  mild  humanit;." — Lave'a  Laliour  Loit. 

I I  Venna  and  Capid  were  auppoaed  to  be  irritated  agaiogt  thoae  who 
BBoaibilitj  to  their  iuflusnoe  : — 

"  lugratatn  VeaeH  poue  auperbUm." 

Ear.  Od.  ill.  10.  D. 
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his  own  teacber,  and  an  excellent  contriyer,*  and  makes 
every  place  his  temple ;  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  im> 
promptu  amorous  intercourse  is  far  preferable  to  that  which 
IS  elaborated,  and  that  it  brings  with  it  much  more  genuine 
enjoyment. 


BOOK  VI. 

Whxit  at  length,  I  had  sufficiently  eased  Melitta's  pains, 
I  said  to  her,  *'  How  do  you  mean  to  provide  for  my  escape 
and  to  perform  your  promises  as  to  Leucippe  ?" — "Be  in  no 
anxiety  respecting  her,"  was  the  reply,  "  look  upon  her  as 
already  restored  to  your  embrace ;  but  put  on  my  clothes 
and  conceal  your  face  in  my  robe  ;  Melantho  will  conduct 
you  to  the  door,  there  you  will  find  a  young  man  who  has 
orders  from  me  to  guide  you  to  the  house  where  Clinias 
and  Satyrus  await  you,  and  whither  Leucippe  will  shortly 
come.**  While  giving  me  these  directions,  she  dressed  me 
80  as  to  resemble  her  in  appearance ;  then  kissing  me,  she 
said,  "You  look  handsomer  than  ever  in  this  attire,  and 
remind  me  of  a  picture  of  Achilles  t  which  I  once  saw. 
Fare  you  well,  dearest,  preserve  this  dress  as  a  memorial  of 
me,  and  leave  me  your  own,  that  I  may  sometimes  put  it  on 
and  fancy  myself  ui  your  embrace ;  she  then  gave  me  a  hun- 
dred gold  pieces,  and  called  Melantho,  a  trusty  servant,  who 
was  watching  at  the  door,  told  her  what  to  do,  and  ordered 
her  to  return,  as  soon  as  she  had  let  me  out.  Thus  dis- 
guised I  slipped  out  of  the  room,  the  keeper,  upon  receiving 
a  sign  from   Melantho,  taking  me  for  his  mistress   and 

*  airovpybg  yap  6  tptac  Kai  avToax^^^^C  co^cor^C)  &  passage  parallel 
to  one  in  B.  i,  avrodidaKTOi  yap  ktrriv  6  Oedc 

t  The  allusion  is  to  Achilles  disguised  in  female  attire  among  the 
daughters  of  Lycomedes.    See  Statius,  '*  Achilleis." 

'*  And  now  being  femininely  all  array'd. 
With  some  small  aid  from  scissors,  paint,  and  tweezers. 
He  looked  in  almost  all  respects  a  maid/' — Byron. 

See  Herod,  iv.  146,  where  the  Minyeans  escape  from  confinement  b| 
a  similar  device  of  their  wives. 
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making  way;  pasaing  through  an  unfrequented  part  of  the 
liouse  I  reached  a  back  door,  where  I  waa  received  by  the 
person  whom  Melitta  had  appointed  to  be  there ;  he  was  a 
iVeedman  who  had  accompanied  ua  on  our  voyage  from 
Alexandria,  and  with  whom  I  liad  already  been  intimate. 

Upon  her  return,  Melantho  found  the  keeper  preparing 
to  secure  the  room  for  the  night,  she  deairea  him  to  open 
the  door,  and  going  in,  informed  her  mistreas  of  my  escape ; 
Melitta  called  in  the  keeper,  who  seeing  the  right  bird 
flown  and  another  in  hia  place,*  was  struck  dumb  with 
astonishment :  "I  did  not  employ  this  artifice,"  said  she, 
"  from  believing  you  unwilling  to  favour  Clitopho'a  escape, 
but  because  I  wished  to  give  you  the  meana  of  clear- 
iug  youraelf  from  blame  in  the  opinion  of  Thersander. 
Here  are  ten  gold  pieces  ;  if  you  choose  to  remain  here,  you 
are  to  regard  them  aa  a  present  from  Clitopho,  if  you  prefer 
getting  out  of  the  way  they  will  help  you  on  your  journey." 
"  Miatress,"  replied  the  keeper,  whose  name  was  Pasio,  "  I 
am  ready  to  follow  your  suggestion."  It  waa  agreed,  that 
the  man  should  go  away  and  remain  in  concealment  until 
Theraander's  ajiger  had  subsided,  and  be  and  hia  wife  weru 
again  upon  good  terms.  Upon  leaving  the  house,  my  usual 
ill  Ibrtune  overtook  me ;  and  interwove  a  new  incident  in 
the  drama  of  my  life.  Whom  should  I  encounter  but 
Thersander  !  who  persuaded  by  his  friend  not  to  sleep  away 
from  his  wife,  was  returning  home. 

It  happened  to  be  the  festival  of  Diana,  the  streets  were 
full  of  drunken  fellowa,  and  all  night  long  crowds  of  people 
continued  traversing  the  public  square.  I  had  hoped  to 
encounter  no  other  danger  but  this,  but  I  was  mistaken, 
peril  of  a  worse  kind  was  still  in  store  for  me.  Sosthenes, 
the  purchaser  of  Leucippe,  whom  Melitta  had  turned  out 
of  hia  office,  no  sooner  heard  of  his  master's  return,  than  he 
not  only  continued  to  act  aa  bailiff,  but  determined  to 
revenge  himself  upon  Melitta.      He   began  by  informing 

•  rilv  iXo^cv  an-l  wapSittv,  a  proverb  nlluding  to  Dians  gubsti- 
tuUng  a  Btag  in  the  place  of  IpbtgenJa  wbea  on  Uia  point  of  being 

Ced  at  AuliB— 
"  Xey'oBwi:'  IKafov  ivTilovaa  pov  BiA 
'AfTtnis,  tauoi  a,  q»  iBao"  k/ii 
I 


■Iph.  in  Taur.  783. 
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aniinst  me,  acquainting  hie  master  with  all  which  had  taken 
phce  ;  he  then  invented  a  very  plausihle  storj  ahove  Leu- 
cippe,  for  finding  he  could  not  enjoy  her  himself  he  deter- 
mined to  plaj  pimp  to  bin  master,  and  hy  that  means  to 
alienate  him  from  nis  wife. — "Master,"  said  he,  "I  have 

Eurchased  a  maiden  of  incredible  beauty ;  words  will  not  do 
er  justice,  to  form  a  just  idea  of  her  you  must  see  her;  I 
have  been  keeping  her  purposely  for  you ;  for  I  heard  that 
you  were  alive  and  fully  oelieved  the  fact,  but  did  not  choose 
to  make  it  public,  in  order  that  you  might  have  clear  proof 
of  my  mistress's  guilt,  and  not  oe  made  the  laughing  stock 
of  a  foreigner  and  worthless  libertine ;  my  mistress  took 
her  out  of  my  bands  yesterday  and  thinks  of  giving  her  her 
freedom,  but  Fortune  has  reserved  for  you  the  possession 
of  this  rare  beauty ;  she  has  been  sent  for  some  reason  or 
other  into  the  country,  where  she  now  remains,  and  where 
with  your  leave  I  will  secure  her  until  your  arrival." 

Thersander  approved  of  his  scheme  and  bid  him  put  it  into 
execution ;  accordingly  Sosthenes  proceeded  to  the  farm, 
and  finding  out  the  cottage  where  Leucippe  was  to  pass  the 
night,  he  ordered  two  of  the  labourers  to  entice  away  the 
maids,  who  had  accompanied  her,  under  pretence  of  having 
something  to  say  to  them  in  private ;  he  then  went  aceom* 
pauied  by  two  others,  to  the  cottage  where  Leucippe  was 
now  alone,  seized  her  and  having  stopped  her  mouth,  car- 
ried her  off  to  a  lone  habitation,  where  setting  her  down,  he 
said,  "  Maiden,  I  am  the  bearer  of  great  good  fortune  to 
you,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  not  forget  me,  in  your  pros- 
perity ;  be  under  no  alarm  at  having  been  carried  off,  no 
injury  is  intended  you,  it  will  be  the  means  of  obtaining 
my  master  for  jour  admirer."  Leucippe  could  not  utter  a 
word,  so  much  was  she  overcome  by  the  sense  of  the  un- 
expected calamity.  Sosthenes  hurrying  back  informed  Ther- 
sander of  what  he  had  done,  again  extolling  Leucippe's 
beauty  to  the  skies ;  he  was  on  the  point  of  returning  home, 
but  inflamed  by  the  description,  and  having  his  mind  filled 
with  such  a  lovely  vision,*  he  determined  at  once  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  maiden  as  the  festival  was  still  on  foot,  and  the 

*  **  Nam  si  iibeBt  quod  ames,  presto  simulacra  tamen  sunt 
Illius.'* — JLucret  iv.  1055. 
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race  not  more  than  balf  a  mile.  It  was  when  od  hia 
way  thither,  that  disguised  in  Melitta's  dress  1  earner 
directly  upon  him.  Sosthenea  was  the  firat  to  recognize  me ; 
"  Here  comes  the  rake-hell  himaelf,"  eiclaimed  he,  "  mas- 
querading it,  in  my  mistresa'a  clothes!" 

Tiie  young  man,  my  guide,  who  waa  a  little  in  advance 
hearing  thia,  took  to  hia  heels  in  a  fright  without  giving  uie 
any  preTioua  warning.  I  waa  immediately  seized  bv  the 
pair,  and  the  noiae  made  by  Thersander  drew  together  a 
number  of  the  revellera,  when  he  became  louder  than  ever 
in  his  charges,  heaping  upon  me  all  manner  of  abuse,*  call- 
ing me  a  lecher,  a  cut-purse,  and  I  know  not  what  besides  ; 
in  the  end  I  was  dragged  to  the  public  prison,  thrust  in, 
and  a  charge  of  Crim.  Con.\  entered  againat  me.  The  dis- 
grace of  a  prison  and  the  abuse  gave  me  little  or  no  concern, 
for  aa  my  marriage  with  Melitta  had  been  public,  I  lelt 
confident  of  being  able  to  refute  the  charge  of  adultery ;  all 
my  anxiety  arose  from  not  having  actually  recovered  my 
Leucippe,  for  the  mind  ia  naturally  inclined  to  he  a  "  pro- 

fhet  ot  ill,"  J  our  predictiona  of  good  are  seldom  realized. 
II  the  present  case  I  augured  nothing  favourable  for 
Leucippe,  and  was  a  prey  to  fears  and  suspiciona  of  every 

Thersauder,  after  having  had  me  locked  up,  continued  on 
his  way,  and  upon  his  arrival  found  Leucippe  lying  upon 
the  grouud  and  brooding  over  what  Soathenes  bad  said. 
Grief  and  fear  were  plainly  depicted  upon  her  countenance ; 
indeed  I  consider  it  quite  a  miatake  to  any  that  the  mind  is 
invisible,  it  ma^  be  seen  distinctly  reflected  on  the  face  aa 
in  a  mirror;  m  seaaoua  of  happiness  joy  sparkles  in  the 


5  "  Great  joy  he  promia'd  to  hia  thoughla,  and  new 
Solace  In  her  return,  bo  loug  delay'd ; 
Yet  oft  hie  beart.  diTina  of  sonietliiDg  ill, 
Uiegave  him  ;  be  (he  faltering  cDeuura  felt~ — 
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eyes;  in  the  time  of  sorrow  the  countenance  is  overcast* 
and  reveals  the  inward  feelings.  A  light  was  burning  in  the 
cottage ;  upon  hearing  the  door  open,  Leucippe  raised  her 
ejes  tor  a  moment  and  then  cast  them  down  again.  It  is 
in  the  ejes  that  beauty  has  its  seat,  and  Thersander  having 
caught  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  beauty  which  (rapid  sa 
lightning)  flashed  from  hers,  was  at  once  on  fire  with  love, 
and  waited  spell  bound,  in  hopes  of  her  raising  them  again; 
but  when  she  continued  to  gaze  upon  the  ground,  he  said, 
**  Fair  maiden,  why  waste  the  light  of  thine  ejes  upon 
the  earth,  why  not  look  up  and  let  them  dart  fresh  light 
into  mine  ?" 

Upon  hearing  his  voice,  Leucippe  burst  into  tears,  and 
appeared  even  more  charming  than  before,t  for  tears  give 
permanency  and  increased  expression  to  the  eyes,  either 
rendering  them  more  disagreeable,  or  improving  them  if  pleas- 
ing, for  in  that  case  the  dark  iris,  fading  into  a  lighter  hue, 
resembles,  when  moistened  with  tears,  the  head  oi  a  gently- 
bubbling  fount ;  the  white  and  black  growing  in  brilliancy 
from  the  moisture  which  floats  over  the  surface,  assume  the 
mingled  shades  of  the  violet  and  narcissus,  and  the  eye 
appears  as  smiling  through  the  tears  which  are  confined 
within  its  lids.  Such  was  the  case  with  Leucippe;  her 
tears  made  her  appear  beautiful  even  in  grief;  and  if  after 
trickling  down  they  had  congealed,  the  world  would  have 
seen  a  species  of  amber  hitherto  unknown. J  The  sight  of 
her  charms,  heightened  as  they  were  by  her  grief  inflamed, 
Thersander ;  his  own  eyes  filled  with  moisture.  Tears  na- 
turally awaken  feelings  of  compassion,  especially  a  woman's 
tears,  and  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  the  copiousness  with 
which  they  fall ;  and  when  she  who  weeps  is  beautiful  and 
he  who  beholds  her  is  enamoured,  he  cannot  avoid  following 
her  example ;  the  magic  of  her  charms,  which  is  chiefly  in 

*  <*  A  merry  heart  maketh  a  cheerful  countenance ;  but  by  sorrow 
of  the  heart,  the  spirit  is  broken." — Prov.  xv.  13. 

f  "  As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropt.    In  brie^  sorrow 
Would  be  a  rarity  most  belov'd,  if  all 
Could  so  become  it." — Shakspeare. 

Ij:  "  Inde  fluunt  lacrymte,  stillataque  sole  rigescunt 
De  ramis  electra  novis." — Ovid.  Met.  ii  364. 
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her  eyeB,  extends  ita  influence  to  him ;  her  beauty  pene- 
trates into  Lis  aoul,  her  tears  draw  forth  hiB  own,  he  might 
dry  them,  but  he  purposely  abstaina  from  doing  ao,  for  he 
would  fain  have  them  attract  the  notice  of  the  fair  one;  he 
even  checks  any  motion  of  his  eyelids,  lest  they  should  fall 
before  the  time,  sympathetic  tears  being  the  strongest  proof 
uf  love.  This  was  the  case  with  Thersander,  he  shed  tears 
partly  because  grief  has  really  in  it  something  which  is 
mfectioua,  partly  that  he  might  appear  to  sympathize  with 
Leucippe's  sorrow.  "  Pay  her  every  attention  which  her 
state  of  mind  requires,"  said  he  in  an  under  tone  to  Sos- 
theoBs  ;  "  however  unwillingly  I  will  leave  her  for  the  pre- 
sent for  fear  of  annoying  her ;  when  she  is  more  composed 
I  will  pay  her  another  visit.  Maiden,"  added  he,  addr^sing 
her,  "cheer  up,  I  will  soon  find  means  to  dry  those  tears  of 
yours;"  and  whispering  to  Sosthenea,  "remember,"  said 
he,  "  that  you  promote  my  suit,  and  come  to  me  to-morrow 
morning,"  with  which  words  he  left  the  cottage. 

While  these  things  were  taking  place,  Metitta  had  lost 
no  time  in  sending  a  young  man  into  the  country,  who 
was  to  bid  Leucippe  return  without  delay,  as  she  had  no 
longer  any  need  of  ingredients  for  a  philtre.  Upon 
hia  arrival,  he  found  the  female  servants  in  great  trouble 
seeking  for  her  everywhere,  he  therefore  at  once  came 
back  and  informed  his  mistress  of  what  bad  taken  place. 
Melitta,  upon  learning  that  Leucippe  had  disappeared,  and 
that  I  had  been  committed  to  prison,  was  thrown  into 
violent  agitation :  though  ignorant  of  the  whole  truth  her 
auspicious  fell  upon  Soethenes,  and  being  determined  to 
ascertain  by  means  of  Thersander  where  Leuuippe  was,  she 
had  recourse  to  subtlety,  combining  with  it  a  show  of  truth. 
Upon  Thersander  coming  home  and  shouting  out,  "  So  you 
have  got  your  paramour  set  free  and  have  smuggled  him 
out  of  the  town; — why  did  you  not  accompany  him  P  why 
stop  here  ?  why  not  take  yourself  off,  and  see  how  he 
looks  now  that  he  is  in  '  durance  vile  ?'  " — "  "What  para- 
mour?" replied  Melitta  with  the  greatest  composure. 
"  What  delusion  are  you  labouring  under  ? — If  you  will 
only  calm  your  passion  and  listen  to  me,  I  will  very  soon 
erplain  the  trutn ;  all  I  wish  for  on  your  part,  is  can- 
dour; forget  any  aiandernua  reports  which  you  have  heard. 
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let  reason  take  the  place  of  anger  and  listen  to  what  I  have 
to  say. — This  youDg  man  is  neither  my  paramour  nor  jet 
my  husband ;  he  is  a  native  of  Pboeniciay  and  belongs  to 
one  of  the  first  families  in  Tyre ;  he  was  so  unfortunate  as 
to  suffer  shipwreck  and  lost  everything  which  he  possessed. 
Upon  hearing  of  his  misfortunes  I  took  compassion  upon 
him  (remembering  what  had  befallen  you),  and  received  mm 
into  my  house. 

**  Thersander,'*  said  I,  mentally,  "  may  perhaps  be  wan- 
dering about  himself,  some  tender  hearted  femaje  may  have 
taken  pity  upon  him  ;  nay,  if  as  report  says,  he  has  perished, 
I  will  shew  kindness  to  all  who  have  experienced  the  perils 
of  the  sea!  Many  are  the  shipwrecked  passengers  to 
whom  I  have  shewn  hospitality,  to  many  a  corpse  washed 
up  by  the  waves  have  I  here  given  burial ;  if  I  saw  so  much 
as  a  plank  from  a  vessel  borne  to  land,  I  drew  it  up  on 
shore,  for,  I  said,  it  may  have  belonged  to  the  ship  in 
which  Thersander  sailed !  This  young  man  was  one  of  the 
last  who  was  rescued  from  a  watery  grave,  and  in  treating 
him  with  kindness,  I  was  in  fact  honouring  you.  Like 
you,  dearest,  he  had  encountered  the  perils  of  the  deep ;  in 
him  therefore,  I  was  paying  regard  to  the  impersonation  of 
your  sufterings.  You  have  now  had  laid  before  you  the 
motives  by  which  I  have  been  influenced. — I  may  add,  that 
he  was  in  great  sorrow  for  his  wife ;  he  had  believed  her 
dead,  but  she  was  still  alive,  and,  as  he  was  informed,  in  the 
power  of  Sosthenes  our  bailiff.  The  report  proved  true,  for 
upon  proceeding  into  the  country  we  found  her  there.  It 
is  in  your  power  to  test  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  you  can 
bring  before  you  both  Sosthenes  and  the  female  of  whom  I 
speak  ;  if  you  can  convict  me  of  falsehood,  then  call  me  an 
adultress.''  Melitta  spoke,  all  along,  as  if  in  ignorance  of 
Leucippe's  disappearance,  reserving  to  herself  the  power — 
should  Thersander  wish  to  ascertain  the  truth — of  bringing 
forward  the  maid-servants  who  had  accompanied  Leucippe, 
and  who  could  solemnly  declare  that  the  maiden  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  Her  motive  was  to  persuade  Ther- 
sander of  her  own  innocence,  and  it  was  for  this  purpose 
that  she  urged  him  to  bring  forward  Leucippe.  To  give 
yet  greater  colour  to  her  artfiil  words,  "  Dearest  husband," 
she  added,  '^  during  the  time  that  we  lived  together,  you 
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hare  ncYep  diacovered  any  blot  in  my  charactcT,  neither 
sball  you  do  so  now.*  The  report,  at  present  raised 
against  me,  haa  ariaeu  from  people  being  ignorant  ot  the 
cause  which  induced  me  to  shew  kindneaa  to  thia  youug 
man ;  rumour  has  been  buay  iu  your  case,  also ;  for  you, 
recollect,  were  reported  to  have  periahed.  Now  rumour 
and  calumny  are  two  kindred  evils,  and  the  former  may  be 
called  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  Calumny  ia  sharper  than 
any  sword— more  burning  than  any  fire,  more  pernicioua 
than  auy  Siren,  while  rumour  ie  more  fluid  than  water, 
swifter  than  the  wind,  fleeter  than  any  wing  of  hird.f  No 
sooner  haa  calumny  shot  forth  a  poisoned  word  than  it  fliea 
like  an  arrow  and  wounds,  even  in  hta  absence,  him  against 
whom  it  ia  directed ;  while  whosoever  heera  this  word  ia 
readily  persuaded,  feels  his  anger  kindled,  and  turns  all  its 
violence  against  the  victim.  On  the  other  hand,  rumour 
the  offspring  of  this  shot,  fl.owB  onward  like  a  torrent,  and 
floods  toe  ears  of  every  liatener;  worda,  like  wind,  speeding 
it  on  its  course,  and, — to  use  another  similitude — the  winga 
of  the  human  tongue  bearing  it  aloft  and  enabling  it  to 
cleave  the  air.J  These  are  the  foes  against  whom  I  have 
to  contend,  they  have  gained  the  mastery  over  your  mind, 
and  have  closed  your  ears  against  my  words."  Here  she 
paused,  and  taking  his  hand  endeavoured  to  kias  it; 
plan  was  not  without  success,  for  Thersander  became  more  J 
calin,  influenced  by  the  plausibility  of  her  speech,  and  find-  J 


"  Anil  she,  although  her  maanerB  shew'd  aa  rigoar, 
Waa  deem'd  a  wotnaa  of  the  strictent  priaciple, 
8d  much  nxtohe  tbought  almoBt  invincible." — Bjroti. 
"  Fama,  malum,  quo  Don  aliud  velooiuB  ullum  ; 
Mobilitate  viget,  virHsque  aequirit  eundo." 

— Virg.  ^n.  iv.  17*. 
"  Open  your  ears  ;  for  wbioh  of  you  will  atop 
Tbe  vant  of  hearing,  when  loud  Rumour  epB»k»j 
I,  fram  the  Onent  to  the  drooping  West, 
Making  the  wind  my  posthorse,  still  unfold 
The  acta  commenced  oo  tbia  bejl  of  earth  ; 
Upon  mj  tongues  continued  slanders  ride  : 
The  nhich  in  every  language  I  pronnunce, 
Stuffing  tbe  eara  of  men  with  false  reports." 

latroductioD  to  2nd  part  of  Henty  IV, 
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ing  the  account  given  of  Leucippe  to  harmonize  with  wbl 
he  had  heard  from  Sosthenes.  His  suspicions  gave  waj, 
however,  only  in  part,  for  jealousy  when  once  it  has  gained 
entrance  into  the  mind,  is  hard  to  he  got  rid  of.  The  intd* 
ligence  that  the  maiden  was  my  wife  annoyed  him  greatly, 
and  increased  his  animosity  towards  me ;  and  saying  that 
he  should  enquire  into  the  truth  of  what  he  had  he£*d,  he 
retired  to  rest  alone. — Melitta,  on  her  part  was  very  mudi 
distressed  at  being  unable  to  perform  her  promise.  Mean- 
while Sosthenes  afler  the  departure  of  Tnersander  (whom 
he  had  encouraged  with  hopes  of  speedy  success)  agiun 
went  in  to  Leucippe,  and  assuming  a  joyful  countenance, 
"  Everything  is  going  on  satisfactorily  Lacsena,"  said  he, 
"  Thersander  is  deeply  enamoured  of  you,  and  very  probably 
i^ill  make  you  his  wife ;  this  success  is  entirely  owing  to 
me,  for  I  have  extolled  your  beauty  to  the  skies,  and  bis 
mind  sees  and  thinks  of  you  alone.  Dry  your  tears  there- 
fore, maiden,  rise  from  the  ground,  sacrifice  to  Venus  on 
account  of  your  good  fortune,  and  do  not  forget  how  much 
you  owe  to  me."  "  May  as  much  happiness  befall  you  as  you 
have  just  announced  to  me,"  was  ner  reply.  "  Sosthenes, 
believing  that  she  spoke  sincerely  and  not  in  irony,  pro- 
ceeded in  a  friendly  tone  and  manner:  "  I  will  tell  you  more- 
over who  Thersander  is ;  he  is  the  husband  of  Melitta  whom 
you  lately  saw,  his  family  is  one  of  the  first  in  Ionia,  his 
wealth  is  even  greater  than  his  birth,  but  it  is  surpassed  by 
his  kindness  of  disposition.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  his 
age,  for  you  have  seen  that  he  is  still  young  and  handsome, 
two  qualities  especially  acceptable  to  women." 

Leucippe  could  no  longer  endure  listening  to  such  non- 
sense :  "  Wicked  wretch !"  she  exclaimed,  "  how  much 
longer  do  you  mean  to  pollute  my  ears  ?  What  is  Ther- 
sander to  me  ?  Let  his  beauty  delight  his  wife,  his  riches 
benefit  his  country,  and  his  good  qualities  be  of  service  to 
those  who  need  them.  What  matters  it  to  me,  if  he  be 
nobler  in  birth  than  Codrus,  and  surpass  Croesus  in  his 
wealth  ?  For  what  purpose  should  you  enumerate  another 
man's  good  qualities  to  me  ?  Thersander  shall  receive  my 
praise,  when  he  ceases  wishing  to  do  violence  to  another's  w^ife." 
Upon  this,  changing  to  a  serious  air,  "  Are  you  jesting, 
maiden  ?"  he  asked.     "  What  have  I  to  do  with  jesting  ?'• 
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'  was  her  reply.  "  Leave  me  to  my  own  adverse  fortune  and 
'  eril  genius ;  I  know  full  well  tli'at  I  have  fallen  into  the 
power  of  villainB."  "Tou  nrnst  be  tiiciirably  crazed,"  aaid 
SoBthenea,  "  to  talk  thus.  Is  it  like  being  in  the  power  of 
villaina,  to  have  the  offer  made  to  you  of  wealth,  marriage, 
and  a  luxurious  life;  to  receive  for  your  husband  one  so 
favoured  by  the  gods,  that  they  have  actually  snatched  him 
from  the  jaws  of  death  ?"  Acd  then  he  gave  an  account 
of  the  shipwreck,  magni^cg  Theraander's  escape,  and 
making  of  it  a  greater  wonder  thau  of  Arion  and  hia 
Dolphin* 

When  he  had  finiahed  big  marvellous  tale,  and  still  Leu- 
cippe  made  no  reply,  "  Tou  had  better  consult  your  own 
interest,"  he  resumed,  "and  not  talk  in  this  fashion  to 
Theraander,  lest  you  should  provoke  one  who  is  actually 
amiable ;  for  when  once  kindled,  his  anger  knows  no  bounds. 
Kindness  of  heart,  when  it  meets  with  a  due  return,  in- 
creases, but  when  slighted,  it  soon  changes  into  angry  feel- 
ings ;  and  then  the  desire  of  taking  vengeance  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  previous  willingneaa  of  doing  good."  LeaTing 
Leucippe  for  a  time,  we  will  now  speak  of  some  of  the  other 
characters  in  this  tale.  When  Clinias  and  Satyrus  learned 
from  Melitta  that  I  had  been  incarcerated  they  imme- 
diately came  to  the  prison,  desirous  of  sharing  my  captivity; 
the  jailor,  however,  would  not  consent,  but  bid  them  at  once 
be  gone,  and  though  sorely  disappointed  there  was  no  alter- 
native. They  left  me,  therefore,  after  I  had  enjoined  them 
to  bring  me  tidings  of  Leucippe  in  tbe  morning ;  and  I 
remained  alone,  thinking  of  Melitta's  promise,  and  racked 
by  feelings  of  mingled  fear  and  hope. 

The  next  day  Sosthenes  proceeded  according  to  his  ap- 
pointment to  Theraander,  and  my  friends  returned  to  me. 
ThefBander  eagerly  inquired  whether  any  favourable  impres- 
sion had  been  made  upon  Leucippe ;  Soathenea  replied 
eraeively,  "  She  raises  objectiona  against  receiving  jou,  but 
I  scarcely  beheve  her  to  be  sincere  in  what  she  says ;  I 
nther  suspect  that  she  fears  you  may  desert  her  and  expose 
her  to  shame,  after  once  enjoying  her."  "  Let  her  dismiss 
■11  such  apprehensions,"  replied  Theraander;  "  my  feelings 

•  See  Herod,  i.  23,  21. 
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of  love  towfurds  her  are  so  ardent,  that  tb^  will  end  onij 
with  my  life.*  One  thing  alone  gives  me  uneasiness ;  I 
am  very  anxious  to  know  tor  certain  whether,  as  M^tti 
told  me,  she  is  the  wife  of  the  young  man."  Thus  dis- 
coursing they  came  to  the  cottage  where  Leucippe  was  con- 
fined ;  when  near  the  door  they  stopped  and  listened  and 
could  hear  her  speaking  to  herself  m  a  mournful  Toice. 
"  Alas !  alas !  Clitopho,  you  know  not  where  I  am  and  in 
what  place  I  am  aetained ;  neither  am  I  acquainted  with 
your  present  condition;  and  this  mutual  ignorance  aag- 
ments  our  mutual  grief.  Can  Thersander  have  surprised  yoa 
in  his  house  F  Can  you  have  suffered  any  cruel  treatment 
at  his  hands?  Often  have  I  longed  to  question  Sos- 
thenes  about  you,  but  I  was  at  a  loss  what  reason  to  assign ; 
if  I  spoke  of  you  as  my  husband,  I  feared  that  by  pro- 
voking the  resentment  of  Thersander,  I  might  produce  erU 
consequences  to  yourself;  if  I  inquired  after  you  as  af!«ers 
mere  stranger,  it  might  have  been  said  why  do  women 
meddle  with  what  in  no  way  concerns  them  r  Often  has 
my  tongue  been  on  the  point  of  speaking  but  has  refused  its 
office.  Often  have  I  ended  by  saying  to  myself,  *  Dear 
Clitopho,  faithful  husband  of  thy  Leucippe,  thou  who  eouldst 
share  the  couch  of  another  woman,  vet  without  enjoying 
her,  though  I,  in  my  jealousy  doubted  thy  fidelity,  could  1 
indeed  behold  thee  again,  after  so  long  an  interval,  and  yet 
not  snatch  a  single  kiss !'  What  if  Thersander  comes  again 
to  question  me?  Shall  I  throw  off  all  disguise,  and  dis- 
close the  plain  unvarnished  truth?  Suppose  not,  Ther- 
sander, that  I  am  a  sorry  slave ;  I  am  daughter  of  the 
Byzantian  Commandant,  wife  of  one  foremost  in  rank 
among  the  Tyrians.  I  am  no  Thessalian,  neither  am  I  called 
LacsBna.  No !  this  is  the  invention  of  pirate  violence  ;  my 
very  name  has  been  stolen  from  me !  I  am  in  reality 
the  wife  of  Clitopho,  a  native  of  Byzantium,  the  daughter 
of  Sostratus  and  Fanthea.  But,  luas!  Thersander  would 
give  no  credit  to  my  words,  or,  if  he  did,  my  freedom  of 
speech  might  be  the  cause  of  injury  to  my  be^t  beloved! 

*  '*  Wax  to  receive  and  marble  to  retain. 
He  was  a  lover  of  the  good  old  school. 
Who  still  become  more  constant  as  they  cool.*' — ^Byxon. 
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^Vlat  then?  I  will  again  atisume  the  maak— and  agaia 
my  name  shall  be  Lacaena!"  Theraander,  retiring  a  little 
from  the  door,  Baid  to  Sosthenee,  "  Did  you  hear  those 
words  of  hers,  unworthy  of  belief,  indeed,  as  to  their  tenour, 
but  full  of  the  spirit  of  love,  and  breathing  grief  and  self 
reproach  p  This  adulterous  riral  of  mine  supplants  roe 
everywhere  ;  the  villain  must  surely  be  a  sorcerer ;  Melltta 
loves,  licucippe  doats  upon  him ; — would  that  I  were 
Clitopho !' ' 

"You  must  not  show  a  faint  heart,  master,"  replied 
Sosthenes;  "you  should  go  in  at  once  and  plead  your  suit; 
she  loves  this  worthless  fellow,  it  is  true ;  but  only  because 
she  has  received  addresses  from  no  one  else ;  you  have  but 
to  insinuate  vourBelf  into  her  good  graces,  and  your  supe- 
rior nersonal  appearance  will  speedily  gain  the  day  and 
baniHD  him  from  her  heart.  A  new  lover  soon  drives  out 
the  old.  "Women  love  the  individual  while  present  and 
remember  him  when  absent  until  another  is  found  to  take 
hia  place  ;  then  he  is  soon  blotted  from  their  recollection." 
Tbersander  now  felt  emboldened,  for  one  readily  believes 
words  which  flatter  with  a  prospect  of  Huccees  ;  and  desire, 
by  dwelling  upon  its  object,  ia  sure  to  beget  sanguine  hope. 
After  waiting  a  short  time  therefore,  that  he  might  not 
seem  to  have  overheard  her  works,  he  put  on  what  he  hoped 
would  appear  an  engaging  air,  and  entered  the  cottage. 

The  sight  of  Leucippe  inflamed  hia  mind  ;  ahe  appeared 
more  charming  then  ever,  and  her  presence  acted  as  fuel  to 
the  fire  of  love  which  had  been  burning  in  hia  breast  all 
night.  He  with  difliculty  restrained  himself  from  at  once 
folding  her  in  hia  arms,  and  sitting  down  beside  her,  began 
to  talk  of  various  unconnected  triflea,  as  lovers  are  wont  to 
do  when  in  the  company  of  their  mistressea,  At  auch  times 
the  soul  is  centred  upon  the  object  of  its  love,  reason  no 
longer  guides  their  speech,  and  the  tongue  mechanically 
utters  words.*  In  the  course  of  his  address,  he  put  his  arm 
round  her  neck  with  the  view  of  kissing  her,  and  sbe  aware 
of  his  intention  hung  down  her  head  upon  her  boaom  ;  he 
used  all  his  endeavours  to  raise  her  face,  and  she  with  equal 
perseverauue  continued  to  conceal  it  the  more  and  more  { 
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when  this  mutual  struggle  bad  continued  for  some  time, 
Thereander,  under  the  influence  of  amoroua  obstinacy, 
slipped  bis  left  hand  under  her  chin,  and  seizing  her  hair 
with  his  right,  compelled  her  to  raise  her  head.  Wten  at 
length,  he  gave  over,  either  from  succeeding  in  hia  object, 
or  failing,  or  from  being  weary  of  the  aport,  Leucippe  said  to 
him  indignantly,  "  Tour  conduct  is  unfitting  and  ungentle- 
manly,  though  fit  enough  for  the  slave  Sosthenea ;  the 
master  and  his  man  are  worthy  of  each  other;  but  spare 
yourself  any  farther  trouble,  you  will  never  succeed  unless 
you  become  a  second  Clitopho." 

Distracted  between  anger  and  desire,  Thereander  was  at 
a  loss  what  to  do.  These  passions  are  like  two  fires  in  the 
Houl ;  they  differ  in  nature,  but  resemble  each  other  in  in- 
tensity ;  the  former  urges  to  hatred,  the  latter  to  love ;  the 
sources  also  of  their  respective  flames  are  near  to  one 
another,  anger  having  its  seat  in  the  heart,*  the  liver  being 
the  abode  of  love.t  When,  therefore,  a  person  is  attacked 
by  these  two  passions,  hia  soul  becomes  the  scales  in  which 
the  intensity  of  either  fiame  is  weighed.  Each  tries  to 
depress  its  respective  scale,  and  love,  when  it  obtains  its 
object  ia  generally  successful ;  but  should  it  be  slighted, 
then  it  summons  its  neighbour,  anger,  to  its  aid,  and  both 
of  them  combine  tbeir  flame.  When  once  anger  has  gained 
the  mastery,  and  haa  driven  love  from  its  aeat,  being  impla- 
cable by  nature,  instead  of  assisting  it  to  gain  its  end,  it 
rules  like  a  tyrant,  and  will  not  allow  it  (however  aniious) 
to  become  reconciled  with  its  beloved.  Pressed  down  by 
the  weight  of  anger,  love  is  no  longer  free,  and  vainly 
endeavours  to  recover  its  dominion,  and  so  is  compelled  to 
hate  what  once  it  doated  upon.  But,  again,  when  the 
tempest  of  anger  has  reached  its  height,  and  its  fury  has 
frothed  away,  it  becomes  weary  from  satiety,  and  its  effortB 
cease;  then  love,  armed  by  desire,  revives,  comes  to  the 
rescue,  and  attacks  anger  sleeping  on  hia  poat ;  and  calling 

XoXqc."— -Each.  Chos.  183. 
■f-  "  Qaum  tjbi  flogiBiu  nmor, 
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to  mind  the  injuries  done  to  the  beloved  during  ita  frenzy, 
it  grieves  and  auea  for  pardon,  and  iuvitea  to  reconciliation, 
and  promises  to  ninko  amenda  in  future.     It'  after  this  it 
raeeta  with  full  succesa,  then  it  eontinuea  to  be  all  smileB  . 
and  gentlenesa  ;  hut  if  again  repuleed  and  scorned,  then  its  J 
old  neighhour,  anger,  ia  once  more  called  in,  who  revive*  J 
his  slumbering  firea,  and  rega,inB  his  former  power.     Ther^'B 
sauder,  so  long  sa  he  was  buoyed  up  with  hopes  of  aueceed- J 
ing  in  hla  auit,  had  been  Leucippe's  bumble  servant ;  but* 
when  he  found  all  hia  expectations  daahed  to  the  ground,  I 
love  gave  way  to  wrath,  and  be  smote  her  upon  the  face.  i 
"  Wretched   alave !"    he  eiclaimed,    "  I  have  heard  your 
love-aick  lamentationa,  and  know  all ;  instead  of  taking  it 
as  a  compliment  that  I  should  speak  to  you,  and  regarding 
a  kisB  from  your  master  aa  an  honour,  you  muat,  forsooth, 
roquet  and  give  yourself  aira* ;  for  my  part,  I  beUeve  you  j 
to  be  a  strumpet,  for  an  adulterer  is  your  love !     However,,  I 
aince  you  refuse  to  accept  me  aa  a  lover,  you  shall  feel  my  I 
power  as  a  maater."  I 

Leucippe  meekly  replied,  "  Uae  me  as  harshly  aa  you 
please;  I  will  submit  to  everything  eicept  the  loss  of 
chastity,"  and  turning  to  Sostbeues,  "you  can  bear  witness 
to  my  powers  of  endurance ;  for  I  have  received  at  your 
bands  harder  measure  even  than  this!"  Ashamed  at  haviug 
bis  conduct  brought  to  light,  "Thia  wench,"  said  he, 
"  deaerves  to  be  flayed  with  the  scourge  and  to  be  put  upon 
the  rack,  in  order  to  teach  ber  better  maanera  towards  } 
maater." 

"  By  aU  means  follow  hia  advice!"  resumed  Leucippe  to  I 
Thersander,  "  be  gives  good  counsel ;  do  the  worst  which  ' 
your  malice  can    suggest ; — extend   my   bands  upon   the 
wheel ;+  bare  my  back  to  the  scourge ;  burn  my  body  in 
the  lire  ;J  smite  off  my  bead  with  the  aword ;  it  will  be  a 
novel  sight  to  see  oue  weak  woman  contend  against  all  your 

'  eXXi  cal  ikijci{p  tai  axifTi^p  irpAc  Awdvoiav." 
i  "  iri  T<ti  rpoxDu  yap  Sila'itti  irTpt0\Biiuvov 
iiirtln  a  irivavoipyiicat"— 

Arigtoph.  Pint.  S75.    Sea  alao  Virg.  ^n.  vl  61 
J  The  allusion  ia  to  tha  fire  plBoed  under  the  revolving  whea 
:iich  the  suSerer  w&a  sIdwIj-  ro&sted.    A  reference  to  this  apeoiea  in  m 
rture  will  be  found  in  ob.  SO  of  Tertulliati'a  ApologJ. 
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tortures,  yictorious  against  all !  You  brand  CHtopho  a 
an  adulterer,  and  yet  you  yourself  would  commit  adultery  1 
Have  you  no  reverence  for  your  tutelary  goddess  Diana?"* 
Would  you  ravish  a  virgin  in  the  very  city  sacred  to  & 
virgin?  O  goddess,  why  do  not  thy  shafts  avenge  the 
involt  ?"  "  You  a  virgin  forsooth  !'*  replied  Thersander, 
contemptuously ;  "  you  who  passed  whole  days  and  nights 
among  the  pirates !  Prythee  were  they  eunuchs,  or  giTen 
only  to  platonic  love,  or  were  they  blind  ?*'— "  Ask  So** 
thenes,"  said  she,  "  whether  or  not  I  preserved  my  chas- 
tity against  his  attempts ;  none  of  the  freebooters  behaved 
to  me  so  brutally  as  you  have  done ;  it  is  you  who  deserve 
the  name  of  pirate,  since  you  feel  no  shame  in  perpetrating 
deeds  which  they  abstained  fromt  doing.  You  little  think 
how  your  unblushing  cruelty  will  redound  hereafter  to  mj 
praise ;  you  may  kill  me  in  your  fury,  and  my  encomium 
will  be  this :  *  Leucippe  preserved  her  chastity  despite  of 
buccaneers,  despite  of  Choreas,  despite  of  Sosthenes,  and 
crown  of  all  (for  this  would  be  but  trifling  commendation), 
she  remained  chaste  despite  even  of  Thersander,  more 
lascivious  than  the  most  lustful  pirate  ;  and  he  who  could 
not  despoil  her  of  her  honour,  robbed  her  of  her  Ufe.* 
Again,  therefore,  I  say,  bring  into  action  all  your  engines 
and  implements  of  torture,  and  employ  the  aid  of  Sosthenes, 
your  right  trusty  counsellor.  I  stand  before  you  a  feeble 
woman,  naked  and  alone,  having  but  one  weapon  of  defence, 
my  free  spirit,^  which  is  proof  against  sword  and  fire  and 
scourge.  Bum  me,  if  you  will ;  you  shall  find  that  there 
be  things  over  which  even  the  fire  is  powerless  !*' 

*  **  Ye  men  of  Ephesus,  what  man  is  there,  that  knoweth  not  how 
that  the  city  of  the  Ephesians  is  a  worshipper  of  the  great  goddeai 
Diana  f — ^Acts  ziz.  35. 

f  "  Harpers  have  sung  and  poets  told, 
That  he,  in  fury  uncontrolled, 
The  shaggy  monarch  of  the  wood 
Before  a  virgin  fair  and  good 
Hath  pacified  his  savage  mood  ; 
But  passions  in  the  human  frame 
Oft  put  the  lion's  rage  to  shame.'' — Scott. 

X  "  Eternal  spirit  of  the  chainless  mind  1 

Brightest  in  dungeons,  Liberty  !" — ^Byron. 
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The  Bcomful  reproadiea  of  Leucippe  stirred  up  a,  tnmnlt 
of  conflicting  pasaionB  in  Tbereiwider'a  mind;  ne  was  in- 
censed by  her  taunts,  vexed  at  his  ill  auccesa,  and  perplexed 
how  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  his  deairea.  Without 
Baying  another  word  he  rushed  out  of  the  house  to  give  vent 
to  the  Btorm  and  tempest  of  hia  aoul.*  Shortly  after,  having 
conferred  with  Sosthenes,  he  went  to  the  jailor,  and  endea- 
voured to  persuade  him  to  administer  a  dose  of  poiaon  to 
me  ;  thia,  however,  the  jailor  refused  to  do,  his  predecesaor 
having  suffered  death  for  taking  off  a  prisoner  in  this  man- 
ner. Failing  in  this,  he  obtained  his  consent  to  introduce 
a  man  (who  waa  to  pasB  for  a  criminal)  into  my  cell,  under 
pretence  of  wishing  to  extract  some  secrets  out  of  me 
through  him.  The  man  had  been  previously  tutored  by 
Thersander,  and  waa  casually  to  introduce  Leucippe's  name, 
and  to  say  that  she  had  been  murdered  by  the  contrivance 
of  Melitta.  Theraander's  object  iu  persuading  me  of  her 
death  was  to  hinder  me  (in  case  I  obtained  a  verdict  of 
acquittal)  from  instituting  any  further  search  for  her  reco- 
very, and  the  name  of  Melitta  was  introduced  in  order 
that,  after  learning  Leucippe's  death,  I  might  not  entertain 
any  thoughts  of  marrying  her,  and  so  by  settling  at  EphesuB 
might  interrupt  Thersander  in  the  proaecutiou  of  his  scheraes, 
but.  on  the  contrary,  might  be  induced  to  quit  the  city 
without  delay,  from  hatred  to  Melitta  for  having  contrived 
the  death  of  my  beloved. 

As  Boon  as  this  fellow  came  near  me,  he  began  to  ptav 
his  appointed  part,  and  with  a  knavish  groant  eiclaimed, 
"  Alackoday !  wliat  a  miserable  thing  is  life  I  There  is  no 
keeping  out  of  trouble  !  It  stands  a  man  in  no  stead  to  be 
honest !     Some   cross  accident  is  aure   to   overtake  him  t 


I 


"  And  thougbU  on  thougbta,  a  countless  throng, 
Ruihed,  chuing  cDuntlesB  thoughts  along  ; 
Vatil,  the  giddf  whirl  to  cure. 
He  roae.— Soott. 
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Would  I  could  have  guessed  the  character  of  my  fellow* 
traveller,  and  what  work  he  had  been  engaged  in !''  l^ii, 
and  much  more  of  the  same  sort,  he  said  speaking  to  himself, 
craftily  endeavouring  to  attract  my  attention,  and  to  make 
me  inquire  what  it  was  that  ailed  hun.  He  did  not  succeed, 
however,  for  I  was  sufficiently  taken  up  with  my  own 
troubles,  and  he  went  on  with  his  groans  and  ejaculations. 
At  len^h — ^for  the  unfortunate  take  pleasure  m  listening 
to  another's  griefs,  finding  in  it  a  kind  of  medicine  for  their 
sorrows — one  of  the  prisoners  asked,  "  What  trick  has  tiie 
jade  Fortune  been  playing  you  P  I  suspect  that,  like  my* 
self,  she  has  laid  you  up  in  limbo  without  deserving  it." 
He  then  proceeded  to  tell  his  own  story,  giving  an  account 
of  what  had  brought  him  into  prison ;  and  having  finished, 
requested  the  other  to  favour  him  with  the  particulars  of 
his  own  misfortune.     He  of  course  readily  complied. 

"  I  left  the  city  yesterday,"  said  he,  '*  to    go  towards 
Smyrna,  and  had  proceeded  about  half  a  mile,  when  I  was 
joined  by  a  young  man  out  of  the  country.     He  saluted 
me,  and  after  walking  with  me  for  a  few  minutes,  inquired 
whither  I  was  going.     I  told  him,  and  he  said  that  luckily 
his  road  lay  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  we  proceeded  in 
company,  and  entered  into  conversation.     Stopping  at  an 
inn,  we  ordered  dinner,  and  presently  four  men  came  in 
and  did  the  same.    Instead  oi  eating,  however,  they  con- 
tinued watching  us,  and  making  signs  to  one   another. 
I  plainly  enough  saw  that  we  were  the  objects   of  their 
notice,  but  was  wholly  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  their  gestures.     My  companion  gradually  turned  very 
pale,  left  off  eating,  and  at  last  began  to  tremble  all  over. 
Instantly  they  sprang  up,  seized,  and  bound  us ;  one  of 
them  also  dealt  him  a  violent  blow  upon  the  face ;  upon 
which,  as  if  he  had  been  already  on  the  rack,  and  even 
without  a  question  being  asked  him  he  cried  out,  '  I  admit 
having  killed  the  girl!     Melitta,  Thersander's  wife,  hired 
me  to  do  the  deed,  and  gave  me  a  hundred  gold  pieces  for 
my  trouble  ;  here  they  are  every  one — ^take  them  for  your- 
selves ;  and  for  heaven's  sake  let  me  off!' " 

Upon  hearing  these  names  I  started  as  if  stung,  and  turning 
to  him,  "  Who  is  MeUtta  ?"  I  asked.—"  She  is  a  lady  of  the 
first  rajik  in  this  city/'  was  his  reply.    "  She  took  a  fancy 
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|4o  a  young  man,  said  to  be  a  native  of  Tyre ;  he  found  a 
favourite  wencb  of  his  (whom  he  bod  given  up  for  lost), 
among  the  number  of  Melitta'a  slflves,  and  she,  moved  by 
jealouay,  bad  the  girl  seized  by  the  fellow  whom  ill  luck 
made  my  fellow-traveller,  and  he,  in  obedience  to  Melitta's 
orders,  bas  made  away  with  her. — But  to  return  to  my  own 
story.  I,  who  had  never  aeen  the  man  before,  nor  had 
dealings  with  him  of  any  kind,  was  dragged  along  with 
him,  bound,  as  an  accomplice  in  his  crime;  but  what  is 
harder  than  all,  they  bad  not  eone  for,  before,  for  the  sake 
of  bis  hundred  piecea,  they  let  him  go,  but  kept  me  ia 
custody  and  carried  me  before  the  judge." 

Upon  bearing  this  chapter  of  accidents,  I  neither  uttered 
a  sound  nor  shed  a  tear,  for  both  voice  and  tears  refused 
their  office,  but  a  general  trembling  seized  me,  my  heart 
sunk  within  me,  and  I  lelt  as  at  the  point  of  death.  After 
a  time,  recovering  in  some  degree  from  the  stupor  which 
his  words  had  caused,  "How  did  the  ruffian  despatch  her?" 
I  asked,  "and  what  has  become  of  her  body?"  But 
having  now  performed  the  business  for  which  he  was 
employed,  by  stimulating  my  curiosity,  he  became  obsti- 
nately silent,  and  I  could  extract  nothing  more  from  him. 
In  answer  to  my  repeated  questions,  "  Do  you  think,"  said 
he,  at  length,  "  that  I  had  a  hand  in  the  murder  ?  The 
man  told  me  he  bad  killed  her  ;  be  said  nothing  of  the 
place  and  manner  of  her  death."  Tears  now  came  to  my 
relief,  and  I  gave  full  vent  to  my  sorrow.  It  is  with  mental 
wounds  as  with  bodily  hurts  ;  when  one  has  been  stricken 
in  body  some  time  elapses  before  the  livid  bruise,  the  result 
of  the  blow  is  seen ;  and  so  also  any  one  who  bas  been 
pierced  by  the  sharp  tusk  of  a  boar,  looks  lor  the  wound, 
but  without  immediately  discovering  it,  owing  to  its  being 
deeply  seated  ;  but  presently  a  white  line  is  perceived,  the 
precursor  of  the  blood,  which  speedily  begins  to  Sow ;  in 
like  manner,  no  sooner  have  bitter  tidmgs  been  announced, 
than  they  pierce  the  soul,  but  the  suddenness  of  the  stroke 
prevents  tne  wound  from  being  visible  at  once,  and  the 
tooth  of  sorrow  must  tor  some  space  have  gnawed  the  heart 
ere  a  vent  is  found  for  tears,  which  are  to  the  mind  what 
blood  is  to  the  body. 

It  was  thus  with  me ;   the   arrows  of  grief  inflicted  an 
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instant  wound,  but  their  result  was  imperceptible  nntal  Ae 
soul  had  leisure  to  vent  itself  in  tears  and  lamentatum 
Then,  indeed,  I  exclaimed,  "  What  evil  genius  has  deldU 
me  with  this  brief  gleam  of  joy,  and  has  shewn  me  idt 
Leucippe  only  to  lay  a  foundation  for  fresh  calamities  ?  At 
that  has  been  allowed  me  was  to  see  her,  and  I  haye  not 
been  permitted  to  satiate  even  the  sense  of  sight!  My 
pleasure  has,  indeed,  been  like  the  baseless  rabiic  of  i 
dream.  O  my  Leucippe,  how  often  hast  thou  been  lost  to 
met  Am  I  never  to  cease  from  tears  and  lamentations? 
Is  one  death  perpetually  to  succeed  another  f  On.  former 
occasions  Fortune  has  been  merely  jesting  with  me,  but  now 
she  is  in  earnest !  In  those  former  imaginary  deaths  of 
thine,  some  consolation,  at  least,  was  afforded  me,  for  thy 
body,  wholly  or  in  part,  was  left  at  my  disposal !  But  now 
thou  art  snatched  away  both  in  soul  and  bodj !  Twice  hast 
thou  escaped  the  pirates,  but  Melitta,  more  fell  than  any 
pirate,  has  had  thee  done  to  death.  And  I,  impious  and 
unholy  that  I  am,  have  actually  kissed  thy  murderess,  have 
been  enfolded  in  her  accursed  embrace,  and  she  has  anti- 
cipated thee  in  receiving  from  me  the  offerings  of  Iiove!'* 
While  thus  plunged  in  grief,  Clinias  came  to  visit  me.  I 
related  every  particular  to  him,  and  declared  my  deter* 
mination  of  putting  an  end  to  my  existence.  He  &d  all  in 
his  power  to  console  me.  "  Consider,"  he  said,  "  how  often 
she  has  died  and  come  to  life  ^gain ;  who  knows  but  what 
she  may  do  the  same  on  this  occasion  also  P  Why  be  in 
such  haste  to  kill  yourself  P  You  will  have  abundant  leisure 
when  the  tidings  of  her  death  have  been  positively  con- 
lirmed." 

"  This  is  mere  trifling,"  I  replied ;  "  there  is  small  need 
of  confirmation ;  my  resolve  is  fixed,  and  I  have  decided 
upon  a  manner  of  death  which  will  not  permit  even  the 
hated  Melitta  to  escape  imscathed.  Listen  to  my  pkui : — 
In  case  of  being  summoned  into  court*  it  was  my  intention 
to  plead  not  guilty.  I  have  now  changed  my  determina- 
tion, and  shall  plead  guilty,  confessing  the  intrigue  between 
Melitta  and  myself,  and  saying  that  we  mutually  planned 
Leucippe^s  death  ;  by  this  means  she  will  suffer  the  punish- 
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ment  which  ia  her  due,  and  I  shall  quit  this  life  which  1  so 
much  detest."— "  Talk  not  thus,"  replied  he;  "can  you 
endure  to  die  under  the  base  imputation  of  being  a  mur- 
derer, and,  what  is  more,  the  murderer  of  Leucippe  ?" — ■ 
"  Nothing  is  base,"  replied  I,  "  by  which  we  can  wreak 
vengeance  upon  our  enemies."*  "While  we  were  engaged  in 
argument,  the  fellow  who  had  communicated  the  tidings  of 
the  fictitious  maiden  was  removed,  upon  pretence  of  being 
taken  before  the  magiatrsite  to  undergo  an.  examination. 
Cliniaa  and  Satyrua  exerted  themselTcs,  but  ineffectually, 
in  order  to  persuade  me  to  alter  my  resolution ;  and  on  the 
same  day  they  removed  into  lodginge,  ao  oa  to  be  no  longer 
ujider  the  roof  of  Melitta's  foster-brother.  The  Ibllowing 
day  the  case  came  on  ;  Theraander  had  a  great  muaterf  of 
friends  and  partisans,  and  had  engaged  ten  advocatea ;  and 
Melitta  had  been  equally  on  the  alert  in  preparing  for  her 
defence.  When  the  counsel  on  either  side  had  finiBbed 
speaking,  I  asked  leave  to  addreas  the  court,  and  said, 
"  All  those  who  have  been  exerting  their  eloquence,  either 
for  Thersander  or  for  Melitta,  have  been  giving  utterance  to 
sheer  nonsense ;  I  will  reveal  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth.  I  was  once  passionately  in  love  with  a 
female  of  Byzantium  named  Leucippe  ;  she  was  carried  ofi 
by  piratea,  and  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  ahe  waa  dead. 
Meeting  with  Melitta  in  Egypt,  we  formed  a  conneiion, 
and  after  some  time  we  travelled  together  to  this  city, 
and  Leucippe,  whom  I  just  now  mentioned,  waa  found 
working  as  a  slave  upon  Thersander's  estate,  under  his 
bailiff,  Soathenea.  By  what  meana  he  obtained  possession 
of  a  free-born  female,  and  what  were  his  dealings  with  the 
pirates  I  leave  it  to  you  to  guess. 

"  Melitta,  fiadiag  that  I  had  recovered  my  former  mis- 
tress, became  apprehensive  of  her  regaining  her  intJuence 
over  my  affections,  and  contrived  a  plan  for  putting  her  to 
death.  I  entered  into  her  acliemes, — for  what  avails  it  to 
conceal  the  truth  ? — having  received  a  promise  tliat  she 

•  XPfl  ^*  "''  ifi^ovTa  /lOupWffOl  TOU  i)[Spo*. 

"  Dolua,  BO  rirtiiB,  quUiu  hogte  roquiritf  " 

^Q.  it  390. 
f  irapaOEtvii;  see  the  opeDiDj;  of  tl.e  orntiiiii  of  £achiii«   S{;(ui»l 
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would  settle  all  her  property  upon  me ;  a  man  was  fooni 
who,  for  the  reward  of  a  hundred  gold  pieces,  undertook 
the  business.    When  the  deed  was  done,  he  fled,  and  ii 
now  somewhere  in  concealment.     As  for  myself.  Lore  was 
not  long  in  taking  vengeance  upon  my  emeltv.     No  sooner 
did  I  hear  of  the  murder  being  perpetrated,  than  I  bitterij 
repented  of  what  had  taken  pkce,  and  all  my  former  fon^ 
ness  revived.     For  this  reason  I  have  determined  to  torn 
evidence  against  myself,  in  order  that  you  may  send  me 
whither  she  is  gone  to  whom  I  am  still  so  deeply  attached. 
Life   is  intolerable   to  one  who,  in   addition   to  being  a 
murderer,  loves  her  of  whose  death  he  has  been  the  cause." 
Every  one  in  court  was  utterly  astounded  at  the  unex- 
pected tenour  of  my  speech,  especially  Melitta.     The  advo- 
cates of  Thersander  already  claimed   a   triumph,t    while 
those  engaged  in  Melitta' s  behalf  anxiously  questioned  her 
as  to  the  truth  of  what  I  had  said.     She    was   in   great 
confusion;  denied  some  points,  virtually  admitted  others, 
confessed  to  having  known  Leucippe,  and  indeed  confirmed 
most  of  what  I  had  said,  with  the  exception  of  the  murder. 
This  general  agreement  on  her  part  with  the  facts  advanced 
by  me,  created  a  suspicion  against  her,  even  in  the  minds  of 
her  own  counsel,  and  they  were  at  a  loss  what  line  of  defence 
to  adopt  on  her  behalf.     At  this  critical  juncture,  while  the 
court  was  being  a  scene  of  great  clamour,  Clinias  came 
forward  and  requested  to  be  heard,  for  "  Remember,"  said 
he,  "  a  man's  life  is  now  in  jeopardy."     Obtaining  permis- 
sion to  speak,    "  Men  of  Ephesus !"   he  began,  (his  eyes 
filling  with  tears,)  "do  not  precipitately  condemn  to  die 
one  who  eagerly  longs  for  death,  the  natural  refuge  of  the 
unfortunate.     He  has  been  calumniating  himself,  and  has 
taken  upon  him   the  guilt  of  others.     Let  me  briefly  ac- 
quaint you  with  what  has  befallen  him.     What  he  has  said 
respecting  his  mistress,  her  being  carried  off  by  pirates, 
about  Sosthenes,  and  other  circumstances  which  happened 
before  the  pretended  murder,  are  strictly  true.     The  young 
woman  has  undoubtedly  disappeared ;  but  whether  she  is 
stm  alive,  or  has  been  made  away  with,  it  is  impossible  to 
say;    one  thing  is   certain,  that    Sosthenes  conceived  a 
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a  for  her,  that  he  used  her  crueUy  for  not  consenting 
I  I  his  desires,  and  that  he  was  leagued  with  pirates.  My 
I  fiiend  hetieying  her  to  be  murdered,  is  disgusted  with  life, 
and  has,  therefore  invented  this  charge  against  bimself; 
he  has  already  confessed  with  his  own  mouth  that  he  is 
anxious  to  die  owing  to  grief  at  the  loss  which  he  has 
sustained.  Consider,  I  pray  you,  whether  it  is  likely  that 
one  who  ia  really  a  murderer  would  be  so  desirous  of  dying 
with  his  victim,  and  would  feel  life  so  insupportable.  When 
do  we  ever  find  murderers  so  tender-hearted,  and  hatred 
BO  compassionate  P  In  the  name  of  the  gods,  therefore,  du 
not  believe  his  words  ;  do  not  cotidemD  to  death  a  man  who 
is  much  more  deserving  of  commiseration  than  of  punish- 
ment. If,  as  he  says,  he  really  planned  this  muraer,  let 
him  bring  forward  the  hired  assassin  ;  let  him  declare  what 
lias  become  of  the  body.  If  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
can  be  produced,  how  can  any  belief  be  attached  to  such  a 
murder  F  '  I  was  in  love  with  Melitta,'  he  says,  '  and 
therefore  I  caused  Leucippe  to  be  killed !'  How  comes  h» 
to  implicate  Melitta,  the  object  of  his  affection,  and  to  be 
so  deairoua  of  dying  for  Leucippe,  whose  death  he  com- 
passed P  la  it  usual  for  persons  to  hate  the  object  of  their 
love,  and  to  love  the  object  of  their  hatred  r  Is  it  not 
much  more  probable  that  in  such  circumstances  he  would 
hare  denied  the  crime  (even  had  it  been  brought  home  to 
him)  in  order  to  save  his  mistress,  instead  of  throwing  ' 
away  hia  own  life  an^erwards,  owing  to  a  vain  regret  for  her 
loss  ?  What  can  possibly,  therefore,  be  his  motive  for 
charging  Melitta  with  a  crime  of  which  she  is  not  guilty  ? 
I  will  tell  you,  and  in  so  doing  do  not  suppose  that  I  have 
any  desire  of  inculpating  this  lady, — my  sole  wish  is  to 
moke  you  acquainted  with  the  real  truth. 

"  Before  this  sea-faiing  husband  of  hers  came  to  life  again 
so  Buddeuiy,  Melitta  took  a  violent  fancy  to  this  young 
man,  aud  proposed  marriage  to  him  ;  he  on  his  part  was  not 
at  all  disposed  to  comply  with  her  wishes,  and  his  repug- 
nance became  yet  greater  when  he  discovered  that  hia 
mistress,  whom  he  had  imagined  dead,  was  in  slavery, 
under  the  power  of  Sosthenea.  Until  aware  who  she  was, 
Melitta,  taking  pity  upon  her,  had  caused  her  to  be  set 
at  liberty,  had  recei<'ed  her  into  her  own  bouse,  and  tranced    { 
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her  with  the  consideration  due  to  a  gentlewoman  in  dii* 
tress ;  but  after  becoming  acquainted  with   her  storj,  si 
was  sent  back  into  the  country,  and  she  has  not  been  heaid 
of  since.     The  truth  of  what  I  saj  can   be   attested  bj 
Mehtta  herself  and  the  two  maids  in  whose  companj  she 
was  sent  away.     This  was  one  thing  which   excited  waa- 
picions  in  my  friend's  mind  that  Leucippe   had  been  foullj . 
dealt  with  through  her  rival's  jealousy  ;    a   circumstsDoe  I 
which  took  place  afber  he  was  in  prison  confirmed  these 
suspicions,  and  has  had  the  effect  of^  exasperating  him  not 
only  against  Melitta  but  against  himself.      One  of  the 
prisoners,  in  the  course  of  lamenting  his  own   troubles, 
mentioned  that  he  had  unwittingly  fallen  into  the  compaDf 
of  a  man  who  had  committed  murder  for  the  sake  of  gold; 
the  victim  was  named  Leucippe,  and  the  crime,  he  said,  bad 
been  committed  at  the  instigation  of  Melitta.     Of  coune 
I  cannot  say  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  for  you  to 
institute  inquiries.      You  can  produce  the  prisoner  wbo 
made  mention  of  the  hired  assassin;  Sosthenes,  who  can 
declare  from  whom  he  purchased  Leucippe,  and  the  maids, 
who  can  explain  her  disappearance,     before    you    have 
thoroughly  inyestisated  each  of  these  particulars,  it  is  con- 
trary to  all  law,  whether  human  or  divme,  to  pass  sentence 
upon  this  unfortunate  young  man,  on  the  bare  evidence  of 
his  frenzied  words,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
violence  of  his  grief  has  affected  his  intellect." 

The  arguments  of  Clinias  appeared  just  and  reasonable 
to  many  of  those  present,  but  Thersander's  counsel,  toge- 
ther with  his  friends,  called  out  that  sentence  of  death 
ought  to  be  pronounced  without  delay  upon  the  murderer 
who,  by  the  providence  of  the  gods,  had  been  made  his  own 
accuser.  Melitta  brought  forward  her  maids,  and  required 
Thersander  to  produce  Sosthenes,  who  might  probably  turn 
out  to  be  the  murderer.  This  was  the  challenge*  mainly 
insisted  upon  by  her  counsel.  Thersander,  in  great  alarm,  \ 
secretly  despatched  one  of  his  dependants  into  the  country, 

*  TTpoKXfiffiv,  a  formal  challenge  proposed  by  a  party  to  his  oppo* 
Dent  thai  the  decision  of  a  disputed  point  should  be  determined  by 
the  evidence  of  a  third  party.  One  of  the  most  common  wan  the 
demand  or  offer  to  examine  by  torture  a  slave  supposed  to  be  cognizant 
of  the  matter  in  dispute. — See  Diet,  of  Grk.  and  Roman  Autiq. 
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1  orders  to  SoBtratuH  to  get  out  of  tbe  wsj  at  oncej 
tore  the  arrival  of  those  who  were  about  to  be  Bent  after 


Mounting  a  horse  withoat  delay, 
'  speed  to  inrorm  the  bailiff  of  thi 


lesBenger  rode  full 
danger  he  ran  of  being 


,     put  to  the  torture,  if  taken.     SoatbeueB  was  at  that  momenl 
with  Leucippe,  doing  his  best  to  soothe  her  irritated  feel- 
iogs.     Hearing  hlmaelf  nummoned  in  a  loud  voice,  he  came 
out  of  the  cottage ;  and,  upon  learning  the  state  of  matteru, 
'      overcome  with  fear,  and  thinking  the  officers  were  already 
at  hia  heels,  he  got  upon  the  horse,  and  rode  off  towarda 
'     Smyrna  ;  after  whioh  the  meaaeuger  returned  to  hia  master, 
'     It  is  a  true  paying  that  fear  drives  away  tlie  power  of  reool- 
'     lection,  tor  SoatbeneR  in  hia  alarm  for  his  own  safety  was  bo 
'      forgetful  of  everything  else,  that  he  neglected  to  secure  the 
door  of  Leucippe  a  cottage,     Indeed  alavea,  generally  speak- 
ing, when  irightened,  run  into  the  very  exceaa  of  cowardice. 
'      Melitta's    advocatea    having    given    the    above-mentioned 
'      challenge,  Thersander  came  forward  and  said,  "  We  have 
'      now  aurely  had  quite  enough  of  this  man's  silly  storiea ; 
and  I  eaunot  but  feel  aurpriaed  at  your  want  of  aenae,  who, 
after  conviL-ting  a  murderer  upon  the   strongest  possible 
evidence,  hie  own  admisaiou  of  hia  guilt,  do  not  at  ouce 
pass  sentence  of  death  upon  him  ;  whereas,  instead  of  doing 
this,  you  suffer  yourselvea   to    be  imposed   upon   by  his 
plausible  words  and   teara.     For  my  part  I  believe  him 
actuated  by  persona!  fears,  and  to  be  an  accomplice  in  the 
murder  ;  nor  can  I  see  what  possible  need  there  can  be  for 
having  recourse  to  the  rack  in  a  matter  ao  clear  already. 
Nay,    more,   I    fully  believe  him  to  have   had  a  hand  in 
another  murder ;  for  three  days  have  now  elapsed  since  I 
saw  Soathenes,  the  man  whom  they  call  upon  rae  to  bring 
forward ;  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  this  ia  owing  to 
their  contrivance,  since  it  was  he  who  informed  me  of  the 
act  of  adultery  wliich  has  taken  place,  and  having  put  him 
to  death,  they  now  craftily  call  upon  me  to  produce  the 
man,  knowing  it  to  be  out  of  my  power  to  do  so.     But 
even  aupposing  he  were  alive  and  present,  what  difference 
could  it  make  ?     What  questions  would  ho  put  to  him  ? 
'Did  he  ever  purehaae  a  certain  female?' — 'Yea.'     'Was 
this  female  in  the  power  of  Melitta  P' — '  Tea.'     Here  would 
21  2 
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be  an  end  of  the  examination,  and  Sosthenea  would  lie 
dismissed.  Let  me  now,  howerer,  address  myself  to  Gli' 
topho  and  Melitta. 

'*  What  have  jou  done,  I  ask,  with  my  slare  P — ^for  a  Bine 
of  mine  she  assuredly  was,  having   been   purchased  by 
Sosthenes,  and  were  she  still  aliye,  instead  or  haying  been 
murdered  by  them,  my  slave  she  would  still  be.**    Ther 
Sander  said  this  from  mingled  malice  and  cunning,  in  order 
that  if  Leucippe  should  turn  out  to  be  still  aliye,  he  might 
detain  her  in  a  state  of  servitude.     He  then  continued.*- 
'*  Clitopho  confessed  that  he  killed  her,  he  has  therefore 
pronounced  judgment  upon  himself.     Melitta,  on  the  other 
nand,  denies  the  crime— her  maids  may  be  brought  forward 
and  tortured  in  order  to  refute  what  she  says.     If  it  should 
appear  that  they  received  the  young  woman  from  her,  but 
have  not  brought  her  back  again,  the  question  will  aiise, 
What  has  become  of  her  ?  .Why  was  she  sent  away  ?    And 
to  whom  was  she  sent  ?    Is  it  not  self-evident  that  some  ] 
persons  had  been  hired  to  commit  the  murder,  and  that  the   | 
maids  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  this,  lest  a  number  d  : 
witnesses  might  render  discovery  more  probable  P    No  doubt 
they  left  her  at  some  spot  where  a  gang  of  ruffians  were 
lying  in  concealment,  so  that  it  was  out  of  their  power  to 
witness  what  took  place.     He  has  also  trumped  up  some 
story  about  a  prisoner  who  made  mention  of  the  murder. 
I  should  like  to  know  who  this  prisoner  is,  who  has  not  said 
a  word  on  the  subject  to  the  chief  magistrate,  but  has  com- 
municated, it  seems,  every  particular  to  him,  except  the 
name  of  his  informer.     Again,  I  ask,  will  you  not  make  an 
end  of  listening  to  such  foolery,  and  talang  any  interest 
in  such  transparent  absurdities  ?     Can  you  imagine  that  he 
would  have  turned  a  self-accuser  without  the  intervention 
of  the  deity  ?"     Thersander,  after  speaking  to  this  effect, 
concluded  by  solemnly  swearing  that  he  was  ignorant  what 
had  become  of  Sosthenes. 

The  presiding  judge,  who  was  of  royal  extraction,*  and 

*  The  events  of  this  romance  are  supposed  to  take  place  when 
Asia  was  still  subject  to  the  Persian  Empire,  but  Tatius  borrows  his 
judicial  forms  from  those  in  use  among  the  Greeks.  He  describes  the 
Trposdpog  to  be  of  royal  extractiony  probably  because  cases  ot  blood  ww9 
tned  before  that  archou,  who  was  styled  )3a<rtXevc. — Jacobs. 
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>  took  cognizance  of  cases  of  blood,  had,  in  accordance 
b  the  law,  a  certain  number  of  aaaesaors,*  men  of  mature 
i,  whose  province  it  was  to  assist  him  in  judicial  invea- 
|ation8.  After  conferring  with  them,  he  detennined  to 
__  ronoiince  sentence  of  death  upon  me,  agreeably  to  a  law 
■  which  awarded  capital  punishment  to  any  one  standing 
convicted  upon  his  own  accusation.  Helitta  was  to  have  a 
'  second  trial,  and  her  maida  were  to  be  examined  by  torture, 
Thersander  was  to  register  hia  oath,  declarator)'  of  bis 
ignorauce  as  to  Sosthenes.  I,  as  already  condemned  to 
death,  was  to  be  tortured  in  order  to  make  me  confess 
whether  Melitta  was  privy  to  the  murder.  Already  was  I 
bound,  stripped,  and  suspended  aloft  by  ropes,  while  some 
were  bringmg  scourges,  others  the  fire  and  the  wheel,  and 
Clinias  was  lamenting  loudly,  and  calling  upon  the  gods, 
when  lo !  the  priest  of  Diana  crowned  with  laurel,  was 
beheld  approaching :  the  sign  of  a  sacred  embassy  coming 
to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  goddess.  In  such  cases  there  ta 
suspensiont  of  all  judicial  punishments  during  the  days 
occupied  in  the  performance  of  the  sacrifice,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  I  was  released.  The  chief  of  the  sacred 
emoassy  was  no  other  than  Leucippe's  father.  Diana  had 
appeared  to  the  Byzantiana,  and  nad  secured  them  victoi^ 
in  the  war  against  the  Thracians,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  felt  bound  to  send  her  a  sacrifice  in  token  of  their 
gratitude.  In  addition  to  this,  the  goddess  had  appeared 
to  Sostratua  himself  at  night,  signitying  to  him  that  fte 
would  find  his  daughter  and  his  nephew  at  Ephesus.  Just 
about  this  time,  Leucippe  perceived  the  door  of  the  cottage 
to  be  left  open ;  and  as,  after  a  careful  eiamiuatlon,  Sos- 
thenes was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  her  usual  presence  of  mind 
and  sanguine  hopes  returned.  She  rememoered  how  often, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  she  had  been  preserved,  and  the 
thought  of  thifl   gave  her  increased    boldness.      Fortune 

•  Each  of  the  three  auperior  arehons  was  at  liberty  ta  have  two 
auesBors  (irdpi^poi)  cboaen  by  bimgeU',  to  assist  him  liy  advice  and 
□therwiae  in  the  performance  of  bU  various  duties. —Diet,  of  Qrk. 
and  Rom.  Antiq. 

t  During  the  absence  of  tha  aacred  vsaael  (Stupic)  OD  its  misaion  la 
DetoB,  the  city  of  Atheos  ww  purified,  and  no  crimi&al  w 
to  be  executed. 
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moreoTer  favoured  ber,  since  the  temple  of  Diana  was  Ben 
the  spot.  Accordingly,  hurrying  thithei-,  she  sought  reAige 
within  its  precincts.  The  temple  afforded  sanctuary  to 
men  and  virgins, — any  other  woman  incurred  deafch  bj 
entering  it,  unless  she  happened  to  be  a  slaye  who  had  fiome 
cause  of  complaint  afi;ain8t  her  master ;  in  which  case  she 
was  permitted  to  take  refnge  there,  and  the  matter  wu  : 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  magistrates ;  supposing  the 
master  was  acquitted,  he  took  back  his  slave,  bemg  bound 
by  oath  to  bear  her  no  ill  will  on  account  of  her  having  run 
away  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  slave  was  proved  to  have 
justice  on  her  side,  she  remained  in  the  temple,  and  was 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  goddess.  lioucippe  arrived 
at  the  temple  just  at  the  time  when  Sostratus  was  eondacfc- 
ing  the  priest  to  the  scene  of  the  trial,  in  order  to  susp^ 
the  proceedings,  and  was  very  near  encountering  h& 
father. 

When  I  was  set  free,  the  court  broke  up,  and  I  wu 
surrounded  by  a  concourse  of  people,  some  pitting  me, 
some  calling  upon  the  gods  in  my  behalf,  others  question- 
ing me.  Sostratus,  coming  by  at  the  time,  no  sooner  saw 
than  he  recognized  me ;  for,  as  I  before  mentioned,  he  bad 
formerly  been  at  Tyre  upon  the  occasion  of  a  festival  of 
Hercules,  and  had  passed  a  considerable  time  there  before 
the  period  of  our  flight.  He  at  once  knew  me,  and  the 
more  readily  because  his  dream  had  led  him  to  expect  that 
he  should  find  me  and  his  daughter  there.  Coming  up  to 
me,  therefore,  "  Do  I  see  Clitopho  ?"  said  he  ;  "  and  wnere 
is  Leucippe  ?"  Instantly  recognizing  him,  I  cast  mj  eyes 
to  the  ground  and  remained  silent,  while  the  bystanders 
related  to  him  every  particular  relative  to  my  self-accusa- 
tion. He  no  sooner  heard  what  they  had  to  say  than  vnth 
an  ejaculation  of  bitter  grief,  and  smiting  his  head  he  made 
a  rush  at  me,  and  was  very  near  pulling  out  my  eyes,  for  1 
remained  altogether  passive  and  offered  no  resistance  to  his 
violence.  At  length  Clinias  coming  forward,  checked  his 
fury,  and  endeavoured  to  pacify  him.  "  What  are  you 
about  ?"  said  he  :  "  why  are  you  venting  your  wrath  against 
him ;  he  loves  Leucippe  more  dearly  than  you  do,  for  he  has 
courted  death  from  belief  that  she  was  no  longer  in  exis- 
tence ;"  and  he  added  a  great  deal  more  in  order  to  calm  his 
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uritalion.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  coDtinued  to  vent  his 
grief,  and  to  call  upon  Diana.  "Is  it  for  this  that  thou  ha«t 
Bummoned  me  hither,  0  goddess  ?  Is  this  the  fulfilment  ot 
my  vision  ?  I  gave  credence  to  the  dreams  which  thou  didat 
send,  and  flattered  myself  that  I  sliould  find  my  daughter ! 
In  lieu  of  which  thou  ofi^erest  me,  forsooth,  a  welcome  pre- 
sent,^mj  daugtiter'a  murderer!"  Hearing  of  the  vision 
sent  by  Diana,  Clinias  was  oveijoyed.  "  Take  courage, 
sir,"  he  said;  "the  goddess  will  not  belie  herself  I  Best 
assured  your  daughter  is  alive ;  believe  me,  1  am  prophe- 
sying truth  ;  do  you  not  remark  how  wonderfully  she  has 
rescued  your  nephew  from  the  dutches  of  hia  torturers?" 

While  this  was  going  on,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
goddess  came  hurriedly  to  the  priest,  and  announced  that  a 
foreign  maiden  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple.*  This 
intelligence,  given  in  my  hearing,  inapired  me  with  newiifej 
mv  hopes  revived,  and  I  summoned  courage  to  look  up- 
"  Itfy  prediction  ia  being  fulfiJled,  sir,"  said  CUniaa,  ad- 
dressing Sostratus  -,  and  then  turning  to  the  messenger  he 
inquired,  "  la  the  maiden  handsome  F"— "  She  is  second  w 
beauty  only  to  Diana  herself,"  was  the  replj. 

At  these  words  I  leaped  for  joy,  and  exclaimed,  "  It  must 
be  Leucippe !" — "Ton  are  rignt  in  your  conjecture,"  said 
he ;  "  this  vraa  the  very  name  she  gave  ;  saying  likewise  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  one  Sostratus,  and  a  native  of 
Byzantium."  Cliolas  now  clapped  bis  bands  and  shouted 
with  delight,  wbOe  Sostratus,  overcome  by  his  emotions,  was 
ready  to  sink  upon  the  ground.  For  my  part,  in  spite  of 
my  fetters,  I  made  a  bound  into  the  air,  and  then  shot  away 
towards  the  temple,  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow.  Tlie  keepers 
pursued  me,  supposing  that  I  was  trying  to  escape,  and 
bawled  out  to  every  one  "  Stgp  him  !  atop  him !"  At  that 
moment,  however,  I  seemed  to  have  wings  upon  my  beels, 
and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  some  persons  at  length 
caught  hold  of  me  in  my  mad  career.  The  keepers  upon 
coming  up  were  disposed  to  use  violence,  to  which,  however, 
I  was  DO  longer  inclined  to  submit ;  nevertheless  they  per- 
siated  in  dragging  me  towards  the  prison.     By  this  time 
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CliniaB  and  Sostratus  had  arriyed  afc  tlie  spot;  and  tb 
former  odled  out,  "  Whither  are  you  taking  thia  man  P— lie 
is  not  guilty  of  the  murder  for  which  he  has  been  con- 
demned 1"  Sostratus  spoke  to  the  same  effect,  and  added 
that  he  was  father  to  the  maiden  supposed  to  have  been 
vnurdered.  The  bystanders,  learning  the  circumstanees 
which  had  taken  place,  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  Diana, 
and  surrounding  me  would  not  permit  me  to  be  taken  to 
prison ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  keepers  declared  that  thej 
had  no  authori^  to  set  a  prisoner  a^  liberty  who  had  heen 
condemned  to  death.  In  the  end,  the  priest,  at  the  ursenl 
entreaty  of  Sostratus,  agreed  to  become  oail,  and  to  proaiiee 
me  in  court  whenever  it  should  be  required.  Then  at 
length  freed  from  my  fetters,  I  hurriea  on  towards  the 
temple,  followed  by  Sostratus,  whose  feelings  of  joy  could 
haroly,  I  think,  equal  my  own. 

Eumour,*  who  outstnps  the  swiftest  of  men,  had  already 
reached  Leucippe,  and  informed  her  of  all  particulars 
respecting  me  and  Sostratus.  Upon  catching  sight  of  as 
she  darted  out  of  the  temple,  and  threw  her  arms  around 
her  father,  hut  at  the  same  time  her  looks  were  turned  on 
me  ;  the  presence  of  Sostratus  restrained  me  from  embrac- 
ing her,  though  I  gazed  intently  upon  her  face ;  and  thus 
our  greetings  were  confined  to  eyes. 
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Just  as  we  were  sitting  down  and  beginning  to  oony^rse 
upon  the  various  events  which  had  taken  place,  Thersander, 
accompanied  by  several  witnesses,  arrivea  in  a  great  bustle, 
and  addressing  himself  to  the  priest  in  a  loud  voice  said, 
"  I  warn  you,  in  the  presence  of  these  witnesses,  that  you 
have  acted  illegally  m  setting  at  liberty  a  prisoner  con- 
demned to  death ;  hesides  which,  what  right  have  you  to 
detain  my  slave,  a  lewd  woman,  who  is  insatiable  in  her 

*  **  Nee  tamen  Fama  yolucris,  pigr&  pennarum  tarditate  cessaverat ; 
sed  ppoiinusin  patrid.,  Dess  providentis  adorabilebeneficium,  meamqu* 
ipsius  fortunam  memorabilem,  narraverat  paBsim." — Apul.  Met.  zL 


Appetite  for  men  ?"  Eiaepernted  by  this  language,  and  not 
enduring  to  hear  her  called  a  slave  and  accused  of  lewdness, 
I  interrupted  him,  "Tou  are  trebly  a  slave*  yourself,  and 
tbe  rankest  lecher  who  ever  existed,  whereas  she  ia  free 
born,  and  pure  and  worthy  of  her  guardian  goddess?" — 
"  Dare  you  vent  your  iusolence  on  me,  convicted  felon 
that  you  are  ?"  exclaimed  he,  accompanying  his  words  with 
a  couple  of  blows,  which,  given  with  all  his  might,  caused 
the  blood  to  flow  from  my  nose  in  streams ;  in  his  haste  to 
deal  me  a  third,  he  struck  me  on  the  mouth,  and  my  teeth 
inflicting  a  severe  wound  upon  his  fingers  avenged  the 
insult  offered  to  tdj  nostrils.  Uttering  a  cry  of  pain,  he  . 
drew  back  his  hand,  and  did  not  offer  any  further  violence; 
while,  pretending  not  to  notice  that  he  was  hurt,  I  filled  the  1 
temple  with  outcries  at  the  usa^e  which  I  bad  received.  ' 
"Whither,"  I  eiclaimed,  "shall  we  henceforth  flee  to 
escape  the  hands  of  violence  ?  Where  shall  we  seek 
sanctuary,  if  Diana  ia  despiaed  ?  Lo !  I  have  been  at- 
tacked in  the  very  temple,  and  struck  in  iront  of  the  holy 
curtain  !t  I  had  supposed  that  such  acts  could  take  place 
only  in  some  howling  wilderaeas,  with  no  human  witness  to 
behold  them;  but  you — abandoned  wretch  that  you  are! 
— esercise  your  brutality  in  the  very  presence  of  the  gods  ! 
Temples  are  wont  to  afford  an  asylum,  even  to  the  guilty ; 
but  I,  who  am  wholly  innocent  and  a  suppliant  of  the  god- 
dess, have  aufiered  violence  before  the  altar, — nay,  before 
the  eyes  of  the  goddess !  The  blows  inflicted  on  me  have 
virtu^y  fallen  upon  Diana  herself !  Nor  has  your  drunken 
fiiry  been  content  with  blows,  you  have  even  dealt  wounds, 
Buch  as  one  receives  in  battle,  and  you  have  defiled  the 
sacred  pavement  with  human  blood !  Who  ever  poured  out 
such  drink  offerings  to  the  Epheaian  goddess  ?  BarbarianH 
do  so,  and  so  do  the  Tauri,  and  blood  is  sprinkled  upon  the 

•  T-pWouXoe,  a  bIuvb  through  three  generationii. 

I"  iov  rpiTiit  iyui  /iiirpic  faK^  rplJoiiXoc." 
Soph.  (Ed.  T jc.  lOo*. 

t  iv  '■oTc  I'Sc  aiXaiaQ  X'"P''"t'  lo  temp!o>,  ourtainn  aarved  i 
eapecially  to  veil  tbe  ntatue  ot  the  divinity  : — ''  Dum  velia  cnniJent 
ceductja  in  diveraum,  Dest  Teaeratalem  contpeotum  appracamui 
ApuL  Met.  iL 
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altars  of  the  Scytbian  Diana*;  but  you  have  made  a  safaee 
Scytbia  of  tbe  polished  Ionia,  and  the  gore  fit  only  vx 
Tauris  is  seen  to  flow  at  Ephesus !  Why  notproceed  pk 
farther,  and  draw  your  sword  against  me  P  l%ough  what 
need  is  there  of  swords,  the  wonc  of  a  w^ipon  has  alresdj 
been  accomplished  by  your  naked  hand  !  Yes !  your  blood^ 
stained  ana  homicidal  hand  has  done  deeds  fit  onlyfwt 
scene  of  murder  r 

Attracted  by  my  outcries,  a  crowd  of  those  who  were  in 
the  temple  flocKed  together,  who  rated  him  soundly  for  bii 
conduct,  and  the  priest  himself  said,  ^*  Are  you  not  ashamed 
to  exhibit  such  oehaviour  openly  and  in   the   temple?" 
Encouraged  by  their  presence,  "  Men  of  Ephesus !"  I  wid, 
"  you  see  how  foully  I  have  been  treated.     Yes  !  I,  a  free 
man  and  a  native  of  no  mean  city,  have  had  a  plot  contrived 
against  my  life  by  this  wicked  man,  and  have  been  preserved 
only  by  the  intervention  of  Diana,  who  has  brought  to  light 
the  falsehood  of  the  charge  against  me.     It  behoves  me 
now  to  go  forth  in  order  to  cleanse  my  face  ;  I  may  not  do 
so  within  the  temple,  least  the  holy  water  should  be  defiled 
by  the  blood  of  violence."     Thersander  was  with  diffictd^ 
forced  out,  and  muttered  to  himself  as  he  departed :  "  Your 
fate  is  already  sealed,  and  ere  long  the  law  shall  have  its 
due  ;  as  for  this  strumpet  who  would  fain  pass  for  a  virgin, 
she  shall  undergo  the  ordeal  of  the  syrinx."     When  at  last 
we  were  rid  of  him,  I  went  out  and  cleansed  my  face ;  it 
was  now  supper-time,  and  the  priest  entertained  us  very 
hospitably. 

I  could  not  summon  up  courage  to  look  Sostratus  in  the 
face,  from  a  recollection  of  what  had  been  my  conduct 
towards  him,  and  he  perceiving  this,  and  guessing  my  feel- 
ings, was  equally  imwilling  to  look  towards  me  ;  lieucippe 
also  sat  with  downcast  eyes,  so  that  the  supper  was  alto- 
gether a  very  solemn  affair.  When  however  the  wine  cir- 
culated, and  reserve  began  to  disappear  under  the  influence 


*  « 


iixovfriv  kg  yriv  Kvavkav  ^vfiTrXtiydSa 
irXdry  ijtvyovTtg  divTvxoi  vtaviat, 
Qtq,  ipiKov  7rp6<T(payfia  Kal  Ovr^putv 
'Aprkfiidi."— 

Iph.  in  Taurifl,  280. 
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of  BaocliiiB,  patroa  of  freedom  and  ease,*  the  priest,  ad- 
dreBsing  Soatratua,  said,  "  My  worthy  gue&t,  will  you  not 
favour  ua  with  your  own  biatory  ? — it  must,  I  irnaguie,  con- 
tain some  interesting  paasagee,  and  the  listening  to  such  sub- 
jecta  adda  zest  to  the  wine,"  Sostratua  readily  availed  him- 
Bcll"  of  the  opportunity  to  speak,  and  replied,  "  My  own 
etory  ia  a  very  simple  one ;  you  are  already  acquainted  with 
my  name  and  country,  and  when  I  have  added  that  I  am 
uncle  to  this  young  man  and  father  to  the  maiden,  you  have 
heard  all." — "Do  you,  son  Clitopho,  (turaing  to  me)  lay 
aside  all  bashfulneBS  and  relate  whatever  you  have  to  aay 
worth  bearing;  the  grief  and  vesation  which  I  have  en- 
dured is  to  be  attributed  to  Fortune  not  to  you  ;  heaiden,  I 
to  tell  of  past  troubles  when  one  baa  eacaped  from  them,  is  I 
a.  aource  of  pleasure  rather  than  of  grief. "f 

Upon  this,  I  detailed  all  the  events  which  had  occurred 
since  leaving  Tyre — the  voyage,  the  shipwreck,  our  being 
cast  upon  the  coast  of  Egypt,  our  felling  among  the  buc- 
caneera,  the  carrying  off  ol  Leucippe,  the  adventures  of  the 
false  stomach  contrived  by  Menelaus,  the  passion  conceived 
for  her  by  the  commander,  the  discovery  of  the  love  potion 
by  Cbffireas,  Leucippe's  second  rape  by  eorsairs,  and  the 
wound  received  by  me  of  which  I  exhibited  the  scar.  When 
1  approached  the  subject  of  Melitta,  I  related  the  story 
in  such  a  manner  aa  to  give  an  exalted  idea  of  my  own 
continence,  yet  without  being  guilty  of  any  falsehood.  I 
spoke  of  her  violent  passion  for  me,  her  urgent  but  unsuc- 
cessful entreaties  to  obtain  its  gratification,  her  munificetft 
promises,  her  grief  at  being  disappointed,  our  aubaequent 
voyage  to  Epbeaua,  the  supper,  roy  sharing  her  bea,  and 
(invoking  at  the  same  time  Diana's  name)  my  rising  from 
her  side  aa  pure  as  one  female  would  from  another,  my 
being  aeii^ed  and  put  in  prison,  my  false  acL;iisation  of  my- 
self; this  and  every  other  matter  I  detailed  down  to  t&o 
appearance  of  the  Sacred  Enibaaay,  anppresaing  only  the  I 
disgrace  of  my  connexion  with  Melitta. t 
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"  Leucippe's  adyentures,"  said  I,  in  continuation,  "  an 
stranger  even  than  mine.  She  has  been  sold  to  slayeiTthii 
been  compelled  to  labour  in  the  field,  has  been  despoiled  ol 
the  honours  of  her  head,*  of  which  you  can  see  the  tokens;" 
and  then  passing  on  to  the  conduct  of  Sosthenes  and  Tii» 
sander,  I  entered  much  more  into  detail  than  I  had  don^ 
when  speaking  of  myself.  Mj  object  in  doing  this,  wast) 
gratify  Leucippe,  in  the  hearing  of  her  &ther.  "  She  hu 
endured  every  ill  in  her  person,  said  I,  "  excepting  one,  sni 
to  avoid  that  one,  she  has  submitted  to  all  the  others ;  sni 
has  continued,  to  this  day,  father  (addressing  Sostratos), 
pure  as  when  first  you  sent  her  from  Byzantium.  It  if 
no  merit  in  me  to  have  abstained  from  consummating  tbe 
object  for  which  we  fied;  the  merit  is  entirely  on  ker 
side  for  having  preserved  inviolate  her  chastity  in  the  midsb 
of  villains,  nay,  against  that  arch  viUain,  the  shameless  and 
violent  Thersander.  Our  fiight  from  home  was  caused  hf 
mutual  love ;  but  I  can  assure  you,  father,  that  during  the 
vovage  we  were  quite  platonic,  our  intercourse  was  no 
other  than  that  of  a  brother  and  a  sister ;  and  if  there  be 
such  a  thing  fis  virginity  in  men,  I  am  still  a  virgin  as 
regards  Leucippe ;  she,  long  since  bound  herself  by  a  vow  to 
Diana.f 

"  Queen  of  love,"  ejaculated  I,  "  be  not  wroth  nor  deem 
thyself  to  have  been  slighted  by  us !  we  were  but  unwilling 
to  celebrate  our  nuptials  in  the  absence  of  the  maiden's 
father ;  he  has  now  happily  arrived ;  be  thou  present  there- 
fore, and  smile  propitiously  upon  us."  The  priest  had 
listened  open-mouthed  to  my  story,  and  Sostratus  had  been 
shedding  tears  during  the  recital  of  his  daughter's  sufier- 

*  " If  a  woman  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  glory  to  her;  for  her  hair  la 
given  her  for  a  covering." — I  Cor.  xi.  16. 

Apuleius,  Met  B.  ii.  has  a  remarkable  passage  illustratiTe  of  the 
indispensableness  of  a  fine  head  of  hair  to  constitute  perfect  female 
beauty.  "  Si  cujuslibet  eximise  pulcherrimseque  feminsB  caput  capillo 
spoliaveris  et  faciem  nativ&  specie  nudaveris,  licet  ilia  ooelo  dejecta, 
msri  edita,  fluctibus  educata,  licet,  inquam  Venus  ipsa  fuerit,  licet 
omni  Gratiarum  choro  stipata,  et  toto  Cupidinum  populo  comitata 
et  baltheo  suo  cincta,  cinnama  fragrans  et  balsama  rorans,  calva  proces* 
serit,  placere  non  poterit  nee  Vulcano  suo." 

f  See  the  beginning  of  B.  iv.  where  Diaoa  enjoins  upon  Leucippe 
the  preservation  of  her  chastity. 


"Now  that  vou  have  heard  the  account  of  our  adveii>.| 
said  I  to  our  host,"  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  c 
( "What  did  Theraaader's  parting  words  refer  to,  when  he  \ 
1  made   mention  of  the   syrinx  ?  " — "  Tou  have  a  right  to 
make  the  inquiry,"  rephed  Ue;  "and  I  am  both  able  and 
willing  to  comply  with  your  request.     It  wUl  be   aome 
return  for  the  narrative  with  which  you  have  just  favoured 
UH.     You  see  the  grove  in  the  rear  of  the  temple ;  in  it  ia 
a  cave,    entrance  into   which  ia   forbidden  to   women  in 
general,  but  is  permitted  to  maidens  who  have  preserved 
their  punty.     A  little  within  the  doora  a  syrinx  Is  sus- 
pended;  perhaps  you  Byzantians  are   already  acouaiuted 
with  the  nature  of  this  instrument ;  should  It  be  otnerwise,  J 
I  will  give  you  a  description  of  it,  and  will  likewise  relate  fl 
the  legend  of  Pan,  with  which  it  is  connected.  ^ 

"The  syrini  ia  eompoaed  of  a  certain  number  of  reed  ' 
pipes,  which  collectively  produce  the  same  sounds  as  a 
flute  ;  these  reeds  are  placed  in  regular  order  and  mutually 
compacted,  presenting  the  same  appearance  on  either  side ; 
beginniug  from  the  shortest,  they  ascend  in  gradation  to 
the  longest,  and  the  central  one  nolda  a  medium  proportion 
between  the  two  eitremitiee.  The  principle  of  this  arrange- 
ment arises  from  the  laws  of  harmony,  the  two  extremes  of 
sound  (as  well  as  of  length)  are  found  at  either  end,  and 
the  intervening  pipes  convey  downwards  a  gradation  of 
notes  80  as  to  combine  tlie  first  and  shrillest  with  the  last 
and  deepest  of  aU.  The  same  variety  of  sounds,  (as  before 
observed)  are  produced  by  Minerva's  flute*  as  by  the 
syrinx  of  Pan;  but  in  the  former  case,  the  fingers  direct  the 
notes,  in  the  latter,  the  mouth  supplies  the  place ;  in  the 
one  case,  the  performer  eloses  every  opening  except  the 
one  through  which  the  breath  is  intended  to  proceed ;  in 
the  other  case,  he  leaves  open  the  aperture  of  every  other 
reed,  and  places  his  mouth  upon  that  one  only  which  he 
wishes  to  emit  a  sound ;  his  lips  leap  (as  we  may  say)  from 
reed  to  reed  and  daucef  along  the  syrinx  ;  as  the  laws  offl 
harmony  require-I      Now,  this  syrinx  was  originally  neither 

t  Throughout  this  detcriptian  of  the  Bjrinx,  the  Ureek  tsit  is  veij   I 
corrupt :  "  locui  graviter  &lJictuH,"  is  ths  expreeaion  of  Jncobs,  «' 
gives  four  clowly  prmted  octavo  pagev  of  noted,  Co  bluciddta  iU  di 
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§ipe  nor  reed,  but  a  damsel  *  whose  charms  made  her  wd\ 
eiiirable.     Smitten  by  love,  Pan  pursued  her,  and  she  fl 
for  refuge  to  a  thicket;  the  god  still  doselj  following  ber,{ 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  seize  as  he  supposed  her  hair, 
but  lo !  instead  of  hair,  he  grasped  a  bunch  of  reeds,  which,! 
so  the  legend  says,  sprang  from  the  earth  as  she  descended! 
into  it.     Enraged  at  his  disappointment.    Pan   cut  thi 
do?m,  imagining  that  they  had  stolen  from  him  the  object 
of  his  love ;  but  when  his  search  after  her   still  proved 
unavailing,  he  supposed  the  maiden  to  have  been  changed 
into  these  reeds,  and  wept  at  his  hasty  act,  thinkingthat  in 
so  doing  he  had  caused  the  death  of  his  beloved.      He  then 
proceeded  to  collect  and  place  together  what  he  imagined  to 
DC  her  limbs,  and  holding  them  in  his  hands,  continued  to 
kiss  what  fancy  pictured  to  be  the  mangled  remains  of  the 
maiden's  body.  Deeply  sighing  as  he  imprinted  kisses  on  the 
reedsy  his  sighs  found  a  passage  through   these    hollow 
pipes,  forming  sounds  of  music,  and  thus  the  syrinx  came 
to  haye  a  yoice.     This  instrument  Pan  suspended  within 
the  cave,  and  he  is  said  often  to  resort  hither  in  order  to 
play  upon  it.     At  a  period  subsequent  to   the   event  of 
which  1  am  speaking,  he  conveyed  the  place  as  a  gift  to 
Diana,  upon  the  condition  that  none  save  a  spotless  maiden 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  it.     Whenever  therefore  the 
virginity  of  any  female  comes  into  suspicion,  she  is  con- 
ducted to  the  entrance  of  this  cavern,  and  it  is  left  to  the 
syrinx  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  her.     She  enters  in  her 
usual  dress,  and  immediately  the  doors  are  closed.     If  she 
proves  to  be  a  virgin,  a  sweetly  clear  and  divinely  ravishing 
sound  is  heard,  caused  either  by  the  air  which  is  there  stored 
up,  finding  its  way  into  the  syrinx,*  or  by  the  lips  of  the 
god  himself.    After  a  short  space,  the  doors  open  of  their 
own  accord,  and  the  maiden  makes  her  appearance,  wearing 
a  crown  of  pine  leaves.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  female 
has  falsely  asserted  her  claim  to  virginity,  the    syrinx  is 
silent,  and  instead  of  music,  the  cave  sends  forth  a  doleful 

culties.     The  translator  has  endeavoured  to  give,  what  (after  a  com- 
parison of  the  notes)  appeared  to  him  the  true  sense. 

*  See  the  same  legend,  towards  the  end  of  Longus,  6.  ii. 

+  row  rdtrov  ^vcv/ia  tx^^'^^H  fjLovaiKOt*  d^  t^v  (fvptyya  ra/uiciov. 
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Boimd,  upon  which  those  who  atteaded  her  to  the  entrance 
depart  and  leave  her  to  her  fate.  Three  days  alter,  the 
prieateBS  of  the  temple  entera,  and  finds  the  ayrinx  fallen 
to  the  ground,  hut  the  female  is  no  where  to  be  seen.  X 
have  now  told  you  everything,  and  it  is  for  you  maturely  to 
deliberate  upon  what  course  you  intend  purauing.  If,  as  I 
sincerely  hope,  the  maiden  is  a  virgin,  you  may  fearlessly 
submit  to  the  ordeal,  for  the  syrinx  has  never  falsified  ita 
character.  Should  the  case  be  otherwise,  it  is  needless  to 
suggest  what  is  the  safer  course ;  and  jou  well  know, 
what  a  female,  exposed  as  she  has  been  to  various  perils, 
may  have  been  compelled  to  submit  to,  quite  against  her 
will." 

Eagerly  interrupting  the  priest,  Leucippe  said,  "  Ton 
need  be  under  no  alarm  on  my  account,  1  am  quite  ready 
to  enter,  and  be  shut  up  within  the  cave," — "  I  rejoice  to 
hear  you  say  so,"  replied  he,  "  and  1  congratulate  you  or 
the  good  fortune  whicli  has  preserved  your  virtue."  As  it 
was  near  evening  we  retired  to  the  chambers  prepared  for 
us  by  the  priest ;  Clinias  had  not  supped  with  us  from  fear 
of  being  burdensome  lo  our  kind  hotit,  but  had  returned  to 
his  former  lodgings.  The  legend  of  the  syrinx  caused  Sob- 
trattia  much  uueastuess,  as  he  evidently  feared,  that  out  o( 
regard  to  him,  we  had  been  advancing  undue  claims  to 
chastity;  perceiving  this,  I  made  a  sign  to  Leucippe  to 
remove  as  best  she  could,  the  suspicions  of  ber  father. 
His  anxiety  had  not  escaped  her  observation,  and  eveti 
before  receiving  a  hint  from  me,  she  had  beeu  devising 
how  to  set  his  mind  at  rest.  Upon  embracing  him,  there- 
fore, as  he  retired  to  rest,  "Father,"  she  s;  d,  in  a  low 
voice,  "you  need  be  under  no  apprehension;  I  solemnly 
swear  to  you  by  Dians,  that  both  of  ua  have  spoken  nothing 
but  the  truth."  The  following  day,  Sostratus  and  the  priest 
were  occupied  in  performing  the  object  of  the  sacred  em- 
bassy, by  offeriog  the  victims;  the  members  of  the  Senate 
were  present  at  the  solemnity,  and  hymna  of  praise  resounded 
in  honour  of  the  goddess.  Thersander  also  waa  there,  and 
coming  to  the  president  he  desired  to  have  his  esse  post- 
poned to  the  next  day,  as  the  condemned  criminal  had  Dei 
set  at  liberty  by  some  meddling  persons,  uud  Sosthcn 
could  no  where  be  found.     His  request  waa  complied  wiCi 
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and  we  on  oar  part,  made  every  preparation  for  meeting  tbe 
charge  which  was  to  be  brought  against  us.  When  the 
morning  of  trial  arrived,  Thereander  spoke  as  follows:— "I 
am  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  begin,  and  against  whom  first  to 
direct  my  diarges ;  the  offence  which  has  given  rise  to  thii 
trial  involves  various  others  equal  in  importance,  and  impli- 
cates several  parties,  and  each  of  their  offences  might  snpplj 
matter  for  a  separate  trial ;  my  words  must  almost  nnavoid- 
ablv  fail  in  domg  justice  to  each  division  of  the  subject, 
and  in  my  eagerness  to  hasten  to  some  point  hitherto 
untouched,  I  must  necessarily  deal  imperfectly  with  that 
upon  which  I  am  engaged.  How  indeed  can  it  be  othe^ 
wise  in  a  case  like  this,  wherein  is  mixed  up  adultery,  im- 
piety, bloodshed  and  lawless  excesses  of  every  kind !  Where 
adulterers  are  found  murdering  other  people's  slaves,  mll^ 
derers  corrupting  other  people's  wives,  whoremongers  and 
harlots  interrupting  and  disgracing  with  their  presence 
holy  solemnities  and  the  most  sacred  places  ?  Neverthelen 
I  ^ml  proceed.  You  condemned  a  criminal  to  death — on 
account  of  what  cause,  it  matters  not — ^you  sent  him  back 
in  chains  to  prison,  there  to  be  kept  until  the  execution  of 
the  sentence;  yet  this  man  who  is  virtually  your  prisoner, 
now  stands  before  you  at  liberty  and  attired  in  white; 
aye,  and  no  doubt  will  venture  to  raise  his  voice  in  order 
to  declaim  against  me — or  rather,  I  should  say,  against  you 
and  against  the  justice  of  your  verdict.  I  demand  to  have 
the  sentence  of  the  Court  read  aloud. — There,  you  have 
now  heard  it.  'The  sentence  of  the  Court  is  that  Cli- 
topho  be  put  to  death.' — Where  then  is  the  executioner  ? 
Let  the  prisoner  be  led  away,  let  the  hemlock  *  be  admi- 
nistered— he  is  already  dem  in  law,  and  has  lived  a  day 
too  long.  And  now,  what  excuse  have  you  to  plead,  holy 
and  reverend  priest  ?  In  which  of  the  sacred  laws  do  you 
find  it  laid  down  that  prisoners,  duly  condemned  by  a  sen- 
teuce  of  the  court,  and  delivered  up  to  chains  and  death,  are 
to  be  rescued  and  set  at  liberty.  On  what  grounds  do  you 
arrogate  to  yourself  a  power  superior  to  that  of  the  judges 
and  the  Court  ?  President !  it  is  time  for  you  to  quit  your 
chair  and  to  abdicate  to  him  your  place  and  power !     Your 

*  **  sorbitio— dira  cicutee." — ^Persiua,  S.  iv.  2. 
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Rlhoritj'  is  gone,  TOUT 
.tikea  upon  himself  to  n 


,  r  decrees  nre  good  for  nought ! 
tabes  upon  himself  to  reverse  the  sentence  you  have  passed. 
—Why  any  longer  stand  among  ua,  sir  Priest,  as  a  mere 
private  individual?  By  al!  means  go  up  bigher,  take  your 
place  upon  tlie  bench  ;  issue  henceforth  your  judgments,  or 
if  it  pfeaae  you  better,  your  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  de- 
crees J  spurn  law  and  justice  under  your  feet ;  believe  that 
you  are  wore  than  man ;  claim  ibr  yourself  worship  neit 
alter  Diana,  since  you  have  already  arrogated  her  peculiar 
privilege.  Hitherto  she  alone  has  afforded  sanctuary  to 
suppliants,  but  to  suppliants,  be  it  remembered,  whom 
the  law  has  not  yet  condemned — not  those  to  whom  chains 
and  death  have  been  decreed,  for  the  altar  should  be  a 
refuge  not  to  the  wicked  but  to  the  unfortunate !  You, 
forsooth,  liberate  a  prisoner;  you  acquit  a  condemned  cri- 
minal !  Tou  therefore  arrogate  a  power  superior  to  that  of 
Diana's  self!  Who,  until  now,  ever  heard  of  a  murderer  ■ 
and  adulterer  inhabiting  the  chamber  of  a  temple,  instead  I 
of  the  dungeon  of  a  prison  ?  A  foul  adulterer  under  the  ' 
same  roof  with  a  virgm  goddess,  and  having  for  his  partner 
a  shameless  woman,  a  slave  and  runaway !  You  it  is  who 
have  entertained  the  worthy  pair  at  bed  and  board ;  nay, 
probably  have  shared  her  bed.  Tou  have  converted  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  into  a  common  brothel.  You  have 
made  her  sanctuary,  a  den  of  whoremongers  and  harlots ; 
your  doings  would  hardly  find  a  parallel  in  the  vilest  stew  ! 
So  far  as  regards  these  two  I  have  now  done,  one  will  I 
trust  meet  with  his  just  deserts,  let  the  sentence  of  the  law 
be  put  in  force  against  the  other.  ' 

"  My  second  charge  is  against  Mehtta  for  adultery ;  and  I 
here  I  need  not  speak  at  any  length,  as  it  has  already  been 
decided  that  her  maids  shall  be  submitted  to  the  torture,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  truth.  I  demand,  therefore,  to  have 
them  produced ;  and  if,  after  undergoing  the  question,  they 
persist  in  denying  their  knowledge  that  the  accused  ha« 
for  a  considerable  time  cohabited  with  her  in  my  house,  not 
only  in  the  character  of  paramour  but  of  husband,  then  I 
am  bound  freely  to  acquit  her  of  ail  blame.  But  should  the 
contrary  be  proved,  tlien  I  claim  that  in  accordance  w 
the  laws  she  be  deprived  of  her  marriage  portion,  and  that  j 
2  E  ' 
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it  be  riven  up  to  me,*  in  which  case  the  prisoner  mmt 
suffer  death,  the  punishment  awarded  to  adulterers.  Whe- 
ther, however,  he  shall  suffer  under  this  charge  or  as  a 
murderer,  matters  little ;  he  is  guilty  of  both  crimes,  and 
though  suffering  punishment  will,  in  fact,  be  evading 
justice, t — for  whereas  he  owes  two  deaths,  he  will  have  paid 
but  one.  One  other  subject  there  remains  for  me  to  toucli 
upon:  this  slave  of  mine  and  her  respectable  pretended 
father.  I  shall,  however,  reserve  what  I  have  to  say  on  this 
head  until  you  have  come  to  a  decision  respecting  the  other 
parties." 

Thersander  having  now  ended,  it  was  for  the  priest  to 
speak.  He  was  possessed  of  eloquence,  and  had  in  him  a 
large  share  of  the  Aristophanic  vein;  accordingly  he  at* 
tacked  Thersander's  debauched  manner  of  life  with  great 
wit  and  humour.  "  Bv  the  goddess,"  said  he,  "  it  is  the 
sign  of  having  a  foul  tongue,  thus  shamelessly  to  ndl 
against  honest  folks, — but  it  is  nothing  new  to  this  worthy 
gentleman,  for  throughout  his  life  the  filthiness  of  his 
tongue  has  been  notorious.  J  The  season  of  his  youth  was 
passed  among  the  lewdest  of  mankind,  among  whom  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  most  a^^ndoned  practices,  and  while 
affecting  gravity,  sobriety,  ana  a  regard  for  learning,  his 
body  was  made  the  slave  of  all  impurity.  After  a  time  he 
teft  his  father's  house,  and  hired  a  miserable  lodging,  where 
he  took  up  his  abode.  And  how  do  you  suppose  he  earned 
his  living  ?  Why,  partly  by  strolling  about  the  town  and 
singing  ballads,  partly  by  receiving  at  home  fellows  like 
himself,  for  purposes  which  I  shall  not  now  name.     AU  this 

*  By  the  Roman  law,  a  woman  convicted  of  adultery  was  mulcted 
in  half  her  (doa)  and  the  third  part  of  her  property  (bona)  and 
banished  to  some  miserable  islanc^  such  as  Seriphos. — Diet,  ot  GrL 
and  Rom.  Antiq. 

X  Here  and  elsewhere  in  the  address  of  the  worthy  priest  of  Diana 
occur  equivoques,  which,  owing  to  the  genius  of  the  English  language 
And  a  regard  for  decency  are  incapable  of  and  unfit  for  translation. 
The  commentators  illustrate  the  passage  referred  to  in  this  note  by  an 
epigram  of  Martial,  iii.  80. 

"  De  nulli  quereris,  nuUi  maledicis,  Apici ; 
Rumor  ait,  lingu8S  te  tamen  esse  males." 
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e  waa  auppoaed  to  be  cultivating  hia  mind,  and  itn- 
Hiroving  liis  education ;  whereas,  accomplished  hypocrite  ! 
'  Le  waa  but  throwing  a  veil  over  hia  ioiquitiea.  Even  in  the 
■Tcreatling  school  his  manner  while  anointing  his  body,  and 
lis  attitudes,  and  hia  always  choosing  to  engage  in  wrestling 
'  with  the  stoutest  and  comelieat  of  the  youtha,  showed  hia 
'  detestable  propeDaitiea.  Such  waa  his  character  during 
'  hia  youthful  days.  Upon  arriving  at  manhood,  he  threw 
off  the  maak,  and  exhibited  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  vices 
which  hitherto  he  had  endeavoured  to  keep  concealed. 

"  Aa  he  could  no  longer  turn  any  other  partof  hia  body  to 
account,  he  determined  thenceforth  to  esereiae  his  tongue, 
and  admirably  has  he  auccceded  in  eharpening  it  upon  tiie 
■whetstone  of  impurity,*  making  his  mouth  the  vehicle  for 
ahamelesa  apeech,  pouring  out  its  torrcnta  of  abuse  on  every 
one,  and  having  hia  effrontery  stamped  upon  his  very  face. 
Ho  baa  gone  the  length  (aa  you  have  seen)  of  coarselv 
insulting  in  your  presence  an  individual  whom  you  have 
honoured  with  the  priesthood.  Were  I  a  stranger  to  you, 
and  had  not  my  life  been  passed  among  you,  I  should  deem 
it  uecesaary  to  dwell  upon  my  own  character,  and  that  of 
my  usual  associates ;  but  there  ia  no  occasion  for  doing 
this.  Tau  well  know  how  opposite  has  been  my  way  of 
living  to  the  alanderoua  imputationa  which  he  haa  cast  upon 
me.  I  therefore  pasa  on  at  once  to  his  recent  chargea. 
I  have  set  at  liberty,  he  aaya,  a  convicted  criminal ;  and 
upun  theae  grounds  he  proceeds  to  inveigh  bitterly  against 
me,  and  applies  to  me  the  epithet  of  tyrant,  and  1  know 
not  how  many  other  hard  words.  Now  a  tyrant  is  one  who  I 
oppresses  the  innocent,  not  one  who  steps  forward  to  defend 
the  victim  of  false  accusation.  What  law,  I  demand,  sanc- 
tioned your  coriimitting  this  young  man  to  priaonf  Before 
what  tribunal  had  be  been  condemned?  What  judge  had 
pronounced  hia  sentence?  Granting  the  truth  of  every 
charge  advanced  against  him,  he  has  at  all  events  a  right  to 
a  fair  trial ;  he  has  a  ri^ht  to  be  beard  in  hia  own  defence ; 
he  has  a  right  to  be  legaDy  convicted!  If  need  be,  let 
the  law  (which  is  supreme  orer  all  ahke,)  imprison  him  ; 
until  it  has  altered  ita  decrees  not  one  of  us  can  clainx 
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authority  orer  another.  But  if  proceedings  such  as  le 
have  seen,  are  to  be  countenanced,  it  would  be  advisable  it 
once  to  close  the  courts,  to  abolish  the  tribunals,  to  depose 
the  magistrates.  With  far  greater  justice  may  I  retoH 
against  him  the  expressions  which  he  has  employed  re- 
specting  nie.  I  may  say,  President,  make  waj  for  The^ 
sander,  for  your  presidentship  is  but  an  empty  name,— it  is 
he  who  really  exercises  your  powers ;  nay,  more,  exercises 
powers  which  you  do  not  possess.  You  have  assesson, 
A^-ithout  whose  concurrence  you  can  pass  no  sentence. 
You  can  exercise  no  authority  except  upon  the  judgmeDt 
seat ;  you  cannot  sit  at  home  and  condemn  a  man  to  chaiiH 
and  prisons.  This  worshipful  gentleman,  however,  is  botii 
judge  and  jury;*  all  offices  are,  forsooth,  concenlrated in 
his  sinele  person ;  he  makes  his  house  his  court  of  justice; 
there  he  mflicts  his  punishments;  thence  he  issues  his 
decrees  and  condemns  a  man  to  chains  ;  and  to  make  mat- 
ters vet  better,  he  holds  his  court  at  night  !t  And  what  is  it 
whicii  now  finds  employment  for  his  lungs  ?  *  You  have  set 
free,*  he  says,  *  a  criminal  condemned  to  death.'  I  ask.  What 
death  ?  I  ask,  What  criminal  ? — ^for  what  crime  condemned? 
'For  murder,'  he  replies.  A  murderer!  Where,  then, 
is  the  murdered  victim  ?  She  whom  you  declared  to  have 
been  done  to  death,  stands  before  you  alive  and  well  The 
charge,  therefore,  at  once  falls  to  the  ground,  for  you  cannot 
consider  this  maiden  as  an  airy  phantom,  sent  up  by  Pluto 
from  the  realms  below !  You  are  yourself  a  murderer,— 
aye,  and  a  double  murderer.  Her  you  have  slain  by  lying 
words ;  him  you  wished  in  reality  to  slay.  I  may  add  her 
also ;  for  we  know  of  your  doings  in  the  country.  The 
great  goddess  Diana  has,  however,  happily  preserved  them 
both,  by  delivering  the  maiden  from  the  hands  of  Sosthenes, 
and  this  young  man  from  you.  As  for  Sosthenes,  you  have 
purposely  got  him  out  of  the  way,  in  order  to  escape  detec- 
tion.    Are  you  not  ashamed  to  have  your  charges  against 

*  irdvTa  kavTov  yivirai.  ^^/xoc,  jSovX^,  vpStSpog,  OTpariiyoQ, 

t  Among  the  Greeks  legal  procedings  terminated  at  sunset  •  nor 
could  decrees  of  the  senate,  among  the  Romans,  be  passed  after'  tbkt 
time  ;  hence  we  find  as  terms  of  reproach :  ''  Senatusconsulta  vesper* 
tina,*^V[i  Cicero;  and  "  advocati  noctumi"  m  Petroniua. 
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e  strangers  proved  to  be  the  vUeat  calumnies  ?     WT 
■I  have  said  will  have  sufficed  to  clear  myself;  the  defer 
|(of  the  atrangere  I  ahall  leave  to  others." 
■-     An  advocate  of  considerable  reputation  as  an  orator,  a 
m  a  member  of  the  senate,*  was  about  to  addrcas  the  court  ii 
I  behalf  of  me  and  Meiitta,  when  be  was  interrupted  by  oni 
B  of  Thersander'a  counsel,  named  Sopater : — "  Brother  Nicoa 
1^  tralua,"  said  he,  "  I  must  claim  the  right  of  being  f 
)  heard  against  this  adulterous  couple ;  it  will  be  your  ti 
I    to  reply  afterwards. 

"  What  Thersandep  said  related  only  to  the  priest,  ( 
Hcareely  touched  upon  the  caae  of  the  prisoner;  and  wl 
I  shall  prove  him  to  be  richly  deserving  of  a  two-fold  death, 
then  will  be  the  time  for  you  to  rebut  my  charges,"  Then, 
atroking  his  chin,  and  with  a  great  flourish  of  words,  he 
proceeded: — "We  have  listened  to  the  biifi'oonery  of  this 
priest,  venting  his  scurriloas  falsehoods  against  Thersander, 
and  endeavouring  to  turn  against  bim  the  language  ho  justly 
directed  against  iiimself.  !Now,  I  maintain,  tnat  throughout 
Thersander  baa  adhered  to  truth  ;  the  priest  haa  taken  upon 
himself  to  liberate  a  prisoner ;  he  has  received  a  harlot 
beneath  his  roof;  be  haa  been  on  friendly  terms  with  an 
adulterer.  Not  a  word  has  he  uttered  against  Thersander 
but  what  savoura  of  the  vileat  calumny,  but  if  anything 
especially  becomes  a  priest,  surely  it  is  to  keep  a  civil 
tongue  in  bis  head,— and  in  saying  this  I  am  but  borrowing 
hia  own  words.  However,  after  edifying  ua  with  bia  wit 
and  jeata,  he  went  on  to  adopt  a  tragic  strain,  and  bitterly 
inveighed  against  ua  for  handcuffing  an  adulterer,  and  send- 
ing him  to  prison.  I  wonder  what  it  coat  to  kindle  in  him 
this  prodigious  warmth  of  zeal  ?  Methinks  I  can  give  a 
tolerably  shrewd  guess.  He  haa  looked  with  a  longing 
eye  upon  the  features  of  theae  two  shamelesa  gucats  of  hia  , 
the  wench  ia  handaome,  the  youth  haa  a  goodly  counte- 
nance ;  both  are  well  suited  for  the  private  pleasures  of  a 
priest !  Which  of  the  two  best  served  your  turn  ?  At  any 
i-ate  you  all  slept  together  ;  you  all  got  drunk  together ; 
and  there  are  no  vritneases  to  depose  how  your  nights 
were  passed.  I  sadly  fear  me  that  Diana's  fane  has  been 
perverted  into  Aphrwiite's  temple !  It  wiU  furnish  raattt 
for  future  discussion,  whether  you  are  lit  to  be  a  pries 
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As  to  my  client  Tbersander,  every  one  knows  that  £roa' 
his  earliest  years  he  has  been  a  pattern  of  sobriety  a 
virtue;  no  sooner  was  he  arrived  at  manhoody  than  kl 
contracted  a  marriage  according  to  the  laws ;  his  choice 
was  indeed  unfortunate,  and  trusting  to  her  rank  and 
wealth,  he  found  himself  the  husband  of  a  wife  very  dii^ 
rent  from  what  he  had  expected.  There  can  be  little  donJitl 
that  she  long  ago  went  astray,  unknown  to  this  most  exen* 
plary  of  men;  it  is  plain  enough  that  latterly  she  has  cast 
off  all  shame,  and  has  indulged  her  disgraceful  propensitiei 
to  the  utmost.  No  sooner  had  her  husband  set  out  (mt 
long  voyage  than  she  thought  it  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  indulging  her  loose  desires ;  and  then  it  was  that,  un- 
fortunately for  her,  she  lighted  upon  this  '  masculine 
whore;'*  a  paramour  who  among  women  is  a  man,  and 
among  men  a  woman. 

"  Not  content  to  cohabit  with  him  in  impunity  in  a  foreign 
land,  she  must  needs  transport  him  with  her  over  an  extent 
of  sea,  and  on  the  voyage  must  needs  take  her  lascivious 
sport  in  the  si^ht  of  aU  the  passengers.  O,  shameless 
adultery,  in  which  sea  and  land,  had  both  a  share.  0 
shameless  adultery,  prolonged  even  from  Egypt  to  Ionia! 
Generally,  when  women  are  guilty  of  adultery  they  confine 
themselves  to  a  single  act,  or  if  they  repeat  their  crime,  it 
is  with  every  precaution  which  may  ensure  concealment. 
In  the  present  case,  however,  she  commits  the  sin  by  sound 
of  trumpet,  if  I  may  so  say.  The  adulterer  is  known  to 
every  one  in  Ephesus,  and  she  herself  is  not  ashamed  to 
have  brought  him  hither  like  so  much  merchandise  ;  making 
an  investment  in  good  looks,  taking  in  a  paramour  by  way 
of  freight !  She  will  say,  *  I  concluded  my  husband  to  be 
dead  ?*  *  In  that  case,*  I  reply,  *  were  vour  husband  dead, 
J  ju  would  be  free  from  criminality,  for  tnere  would  then  be 
no  sufferer  by  the  adulterous  act,  nor  is  any  dishonour  cast 
on  marriage  if  the  husband  is  no  longer  in  existence ;  but 
if  the  husband  be  alive,  the  marriage  bond  is  still  in  force, 
his  rights  over  his  wife  continue,  and  he  has,  by  her 
criminality,  suffered  a  grievous  wrong.' " 

*■  icopvoQ : — ^the  word  given  as  a  translation,  is  found  in  **  Troilui 
and  Cressida.*' 
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lEii^nder  here  interrupted    him,  "It  is  needless  to 
■  examine  any  one  by  torture,  as   was  formerly  proposed. 
fc«  I  offer  two  challenges :  one  to   this  wife  of  mine,  Melitta ; 
I  the  other  to  the  pretended  daughter  of  this  ambassador, 
a  who  ia  lawfully   my  slave."      He  then  read   aloud  ;  "  I 
I  •  Theraauder  ehaUenge  Melitta  and  Leucippe   (such  1  un- 
fa derstand  is  the  strumpet's  name)  to  submit    to  the  fol- 
iH  lowing  ordeal ; — If  the  former,  as  she  aaserta,  has  had  no 
*i   intercourse  with  this  stranger  during  the  period  of  my 
m    absence,  let  her  go  unto  the  sacred  fountain  of  the  Stys, 
-     declare  her  innocence  upon  oath,  and  then  stand  acquitted 
c     of  any  further  guOt.     Let  the  latter,  if  free-born  and  no 
B      longer  a  maiden,  remain  my  slave,  for  the  temple  of  the 
I      goddess  affords  sanctuary  to  slaves  alone ;  if,  on  the  other 
jand,  she  asserts  herself  to  be  a  virgin,  let  her  be  shut  into 
ibe  cave  of  the  syrini,"     We  immediately  accepted  this 
challenge,  being  already  aware  that  it  would  be  made. 

Melitta,  liiewise  conscious  that  nothing  improper  had 
taken  place  during  the  actual  absence  of  Thersander,  said, 
"  I  accept  the  challenge  ;  and  will  here  add,  that  during  the 
period  referred  to  I  bad  criminal  intercourse  with  no  one, 
whether  foreigner  or  citizen ;  and  I  will  ask  you,"  address- 
ing Thersander,  "  to  what  penalty  will  you  submit,  pro- 
vided the  charge  prove  grouodleas  and  calumnious  ?" — "  I 
will  submit  to  whatever  the  law  decrees,"  was  hia  reply. 
The  court  then  broke  up,  the  following  day  being  appointed 
for  the  respective  ordeals  referred  to  in  the  challenge. 
The  following  is  the  legend  of  the  Stj-gian  fountain : — 

"  There  was  once  a  beauteous  maiden,  named  Bhodopis, 
whose  supreme  delight  was  in  the  chase.  She  was  swift  of 
foot,  unerring  in  her  aim  ;  she  wore  a  head-band,  had  her 
robe  girt  up  to  the  knee,  and  her  hair  short,  after  the  fashion 
of  men.  lliana  met  her,  bestowed  many  commendations 
on  her,  and  made  her  her  companion  in  the  chase.  The 
maiden  bound  herself  by  oath  to  observe  perpetual  vir- 
ginity, to  avoid  the  company  of  men,  and  never  to  humiliate 
herself  by  submitting  to   amorous    indulgence.*      Venue 
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oTcrlipanl  tlip  oath,  nnd  was  incenfied  at  it, 
to  puMiBl)  till"  tluiiisfl  for  her  prtBumption. 
to  be  a  vuiith  of  Eplieeue,  named  Euthj 
di>>tiiigui»lii'd  niiioii<;  men  lor  beauty  as 
among  thoBC  of  lior  own  sex.  He  was  as  i 
to  t)ie  chaM  as  tlm  maiden,  and  like  her  wa 
dclif;lite  of  lovp.  One  day  when  Diana  wa 
contrivt-'d  to  make  the  game  vhich  they  wei 
in  tlic  eame  direction ;  then  addreaaing  hei 
said,  '  Do  you  see  yon  frigid  and  unloving  [ 
UB  and  to  our  mybtcries  P  The  maiden  has 
lenfilh  of  n.'giatering  an  oath  against  me 
them  both  following  a.  hind  p  Join  the  chai 
making  au  example  of  the  maiden; — you 
misy.'  Both  at  the  aame  moment  bend  t' 
against  the  hind,  but  Cupid  against  her, — t 
mark,  but  the  Bucceaeful  huntresa  herself  be 
her  arrow  pierces  the  shoulder  of  the  de< 
shaft  penptratCB  lier  heart,  and  the  result  of 
love  for  EuthynicuB.  Cupid  then  alms  a  a 
with  the  same  effect.  For  a  time  they  i 
upon  each  other;  their  eyes  are  fascinatei 
turn  away  ;•  gradually  their  inward  wour 
flamed  ;  the  fire  kitidles.t  and  love  urges  tl 
cavern  where  now  the  fountain  flows,  and  th 
their  oath.^  Diana  soon  after  saw  Venui 
readily  comprehended  what  bad  taken  p] 

From  Ioto'b  weak  ebildieh  bow  aha  lives 
Sbe  will  Qot  BUf  the  eiege  of  loTiog  ten 
K'or  bide  the  eacouiiter  of  aBBailing  e jee. 

•  The  reader  will  call  to  mind  the  "love  at  Bn 
genes  and  Cbniiclea,  bo  well  described  in  the  Tl 
Ethiopia. 

+  "  For,  oh,  Lovb'b  bow. 

Shoots  buck  and  doe ; 

The  Bhaft  coDfounds, 

Not  that  it  woundB, 

But  tickles  Btill  the  Bore." 

Troilua  and  ( 

*  Compare  ^neid,  B.  iv.  116— 12fl. 
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ihment  changed,  the  maiden  into  a  fountain,  upon  the 
where  her  chaBtity  was  lost.  For  tliis  reason,  when 
Jy  female  is  Buspeeted  of  impurity,  she  is  made  to  step 
into  the  fountain,  which  is  shallow,  reaching  only  to  midleg, 
and  then  it  ie  that  the  ordeal  takes  place.  The  oath  decla- 
rative of  chastity  is  written  on  a  tahlet,  and  suspended  from 
her  neck  ;  if  truly  svcoro,  the  fouatain  remains  unmoved  ; 
if  falsely  taken,  it  aweOs  and  rages,  rises  to  her  neck,  and 
flows  over  the  tablet." 

Nest  morning  a  great  concourse  assembled,  and  at  the 
head  came  Thersander,  with  a  confident  espresaion  of  coun- 
tenance, and  looking  at  us  with  a  contemptuous  smile. 
Leucippe  was  attired  in  a  sacred  robe  of  fine  white  linen, 
reaching  to  the  feet  and  girded  about  her  waiat ;  round 
her  head  she  had  a  purple  fillet,  and  her  feet  were  bare. 
She  entered  the  cavern  with  an  air  of  becoming  modesty. 
Upon  seebg  her  disappear  within,  I  was  overcome  by 
amtation,  and  siud  mentally,  "  I  doubt  not  your  chastity, 
dearest  Leucippe,  but  1  am  afraid  of  Pan ;  he  is  a  virgin- 
loving  god,  and  for  aught  I  know,  you  may  become  a  second 
ajrini.  Hia  former  mistress  easily  escaped  him,  for  her 
course  lay  over  an  open  plain;  whereas  you  are  shut  up 
within  doors,  and  so  blockaded  that  flight  is  out  of  tbo 
question,  however  much  you  may  wish  to  fly.  0  Pan  !  be 
tnou  propitious ;  do  not  violate  the  statutes  of  the  pla«e, 
which  we  have  religiously  observed  ;  grant  that  Leucippe 
may  again  return  to  us  a  virgin ;  remember  thy  compact 
witn  Diana,  and  do  no  injury  to  the  maiden.  While 
talking  to  myself  in  this  manner,  sounds  of  music  proceeded 
from  the  cavern,  more  ravishingly  sweet,  I  was  assured, 
than  had  been  heard  on  any  former  occasion :  the  doora 
were  immediately  opened,  and  when  Leucippe  sprang  forth, 
the  multitude  shouted  with  delight,  and  vented  execrations 
upon  Theraander.  What  my  own  feelings  were,  1  cannot 
pretend  to  describe.  After  gaining  this  first  signal  triumph, 
we  left  the  spot,  and  proceeded  to  the  place  winch  was  to  be 
the  scene  of  the  remaining  ordeal,  the  people  following 
'a  to  behold  the  spectacle.  Everything  was  in  readiness, 
tablet  was  suspended  to  Melitta's  neck,  and  she  de- 
scended into  the  shallow  fountain  with  a  smiling  counte- 
juuce.     No  change  was   perceptible  in  tbe  wcteiT,  '>N\a.'i!a. 
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remained  perfectly  still,  and  did  not  in  the  slightest  di 
exceed  its  usual  depth,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  all( 
time  the  president  came  forward,  and  taking  Melitta 
the  hand,  conducted  her  out  of  the  fountain.  Thersandi 
already  twice  defeated,  and  surely  anticipating  a 
defeat,  took  to  his  heels  and  fled  to  his  own  house,  ft 
that  the  people  would,  in  their  fury,  stone  him.  Hil 
apprehensions  were  well  founded,  for  •  some  young  ma 
were  seen  at  a  distance  dragging  Sosthenes  along;  twool 
them  were  Melitta' s  kinsmen,  and  the  others  were  servui^ 
whom  she  had  despatched  in  quest  of  him.  Thersandei 
had  caught  sight  of  him,  and  feeling  sure  that  when  put  to 
the  torture  he  would  confess  eveiything,  he  secret^  \S 
the  city,  as  soon  as  night  came  on.  Sosthenes  was  coifr 
mitted  to  prison  by  order  of  the  magistrates,  and  we  returned 
triumphant  upon  eyery  point,  and  accompanied  by  the  shouii 
and  good  wishes  of  the  people. 

Next  morning  they  whose  business  it  was*  conducted 
Sosthenes  before  the  magistrates.  Aware  that  he  was 
about  to  be  put  to  the  question,  he  made  a  full  confes- 
sion of  eyerything,  stating  how  far  Thersander  had  hmt 
the  prime  agent,  and  how  far  he  had  himself  assisted  in 
carrying  out  his  schemes!  nor  did  he  omit  to  repeat  the 
conyersation  which  had  taken  place  between  his  master  and 
him  before  the  cottage- door.  He  was  sent  back  to  prison 
there  to  await  his  sentence,  and  a  decree  of  banishment 
was  pronounced  against  Thersander.  When  this  business 
was  concluded,  we  again  returned  to  the  hospitable  dwdi- 
ing  of  the  priest,  and  while  at  supper  resumed  the  subject 
of  our  former  conyersation,  mutually  relating  any  incidents 
which  had  preyiously  been  omitted.  Leucippe,  now  that 
the  purity  of  her  character  was  fully  established,  no  longer 
stood  in  awe  of  her  father,  but  took  pleasure  in  narrating 
the  events  which  had  befallen  her.  When  she  came  to  that 
part  of  her  story  which  referred  to  Pharos  and  the  pirates, 
I  requested  her  to  give  us  every  particular  about  them, 
and  especially  to  explain  the  riddle  of  the  severed  head,  as 
this  alone  was  wanting  to  complete  the  history  of  her 
adventures.  "The  recital  will  mterest  us  all,"  I  said, 
"  especially  your  father." 

*  bi  T&vrriv  ix^^^^S  f^v  rri<TTiv, 
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"  The  unliappy  female  to  whom  yon  alJude," 
Leucippe,  "was  one  of  thut  class  who  sell  their  charms 
for  money.  She  was  inTeigled  on  board,  under  pretence  of 
becoming  the  wile  of  a  aea  captain,  and  remained  there  in 
ignorance  of  the  real  cause  for  which  she  had  heen  brought, 
paseing  her  time  in  the  company  of  one  of  the  piiatea,  who 
pretended  to  have  a  passion  for  her.  When  I  was  seized, 
they  placed  me,  as  you  saw,  in  a  hoat,  and  rowed  off  with  dl 
their  might ;  and  afterwards  when  they  pereeiTed  that  the 
TesBel  despatched  in  pursuit  was  gaining  upon  tbem,  they 
stripped  toe  wretched  womou  of  her  clothes,  which  they 
put  on  me,  making  her  dress  herself  in  mine ;  then  placing 
ner  at  the  stem  in  sight  of  the  pursuers,  they  cut  off  her 
head  and  cast  the  body  overboard,  doing  the  same  with  the 
head,  when  the  pursuit  was  given  up.  Whether  she  had 
been  brought  on  board  for  the  above  purpose,  or  in  order 
to  be  sold,  aa  they  afterwards  told  me,  I  cannot  say; 
certain  it  is  that  she  was  put  to  death  by  way  of  eluding 
the  pursuers,  the  pirates  imagining  that  I  should  fetch 
more  money  as  a  slave  than  she  would  do.  It  was  this 
determination  on  their  part  which  earned  his  just  reward 
for  Cbiereaa,  who  had  suggested  the  murder  of  the  female 
in  place  of  me.  The  pirates  refused  to  let  him  retain  ex- 
clusive possession  of  me,  saying  that  on  his  account  one 
woman  had  already  been  lost  to  them,  who  would  have  been 
a  source  of  gain.  They  proposed,  therefore,  that  1  should 
be  sold  to  make  up  the  loss,  and  that  the  money  should  be 
equally  divided.  He  replied  in  an  angry  and  threatening 
manner,  asserting  his  prior  claims,  and  reminding  them  or 
their  compact,  and  that  I  had  been  carried  off,  not  in  order 
to  be  sold,  but  to  be  his  mistress.  Upon  this,  one  of  the 
pirates  came  behind  him,  and  dealt  him  his  measure  of 
justice  by  striking  off  his  head  and  flinging  bia  body  into 
the  sea, — a  worthy  requital  of  his  perfidious  conduct  to- 
wards me. 

"  Alter  two  days'  sail,  the  pirates  put  in  at  some  place,  th( 
name  of  which  1  do  not  know,  where  they  sold  me  to 
merchant  who  used  to  traffic  with  them,  and  from  his  hant 
I  passed  into  the  poaBession  of  Soathenea," 

"  My   children,"    said    Soatratus,  when    Leueippi 
concluded,  "  I  will  now  relate  what  has  happened  to  d 
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gone,  for  it  is  but  fair  that  I  should  contribute  my 
to  the  conversation.*'  *    Upon  hearing   my  sister's 
mentioned,  I  became  all  attention,  and  said,  ^^  Fritbee,i 
uroceed ;   I  shall  rejoice  to   hear  that  she  is  still  alrr 
He  commenced  by  repeating  what  has  already  been 
tioned  respecting  Caliisthenes,  the   oracle  g^ven  to 
Byzantians,  the  sacred  embassy   sent   to   Tyre,  and 
stratagem  for  carrying  off  Calligone.     Se  went  on  to  ssj] 
'*  Caliisthenes  discovered  during  the  vojage  that  she 
not  m^  daughter ;  but  although  matters  had  thus 
out  ^uite  contrary  to  his  intentions,  he  conceived  a 
passion  for  his  fair  captive,  and  throwing  himself  at 
knees :  '  Lady,'  he  said,  '  do  not  imagine  that  I  am  a  coi 
or  a  villain ;  I  am  of  good  birth,  and  second  in  rank-  tsl 
none  in  Byzantium.    It  is  Love  who  has  compelled  me  to] 
turn  pirate,  and  to  employ  this   stratagem   against  yoaj 
Deign,  therefore,  to  consider  me  your  slave  from  this  daj 
forth.     I  offer  you  my  hand  in  marriage.     You  shall  have  for 
your  dowry  more  wealth  than   your   father   would  haie 
bestowed  upon  you,  and  you  shall  preserve  your  maiden 
state  so  long  as  you  may  please.' 

"  By  means  of  these,  and  other  insinuating  words,  be 
brought  her  to  look  favourably  upon  him,  for  he  was  hand- 
some in  person  and  possessed  a  flow  of  persuasive  language. 
Upon  arriving  at  Byzantium  he  had  a  deed  drawn  up  assign* 
ing  her  an  ample  dowry  ;  he  then  proceeded  to  make  other 
preparations,  purchased  for  her  splendid  dresses,  jewellery 
and  ornaments,  in  short,  whatsoever  was  required  for  the 
wardrobe  and  toilette  of  a  lady  of  rank  and  wealth.    Having 
done  this,  he  abstained  from  soliciting  her  virtue,  and  in  ful- 
filment of  his  promise  allowed  her  to  remain  a  maiden,  and 
thus  he  graduaUy  won  her  affections.    In  a    short  time, 
quite  a  wonderful  alteration  took  place  in  the  young  man ; 
he  became  conciliatory  in  manner,  and  prudent  and  orderly 
in  his  mode  of  living ;  he  shewed  respect  by  rising  up  before 
his  elders,t  and  was  the  first  courteously  to   salute  any 
whom  he  met ;  his  former  indiscriminate  profusion,  which 
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ity,  now  became  wisely  di- 
ta  objects  tboae  who  were 
red  a 


Ind  been  mere  lavish  prodigalit; 
rected  liberality,  choosing  for  i"" 
suffering  from  poverty  and  requi 

■'  All  who  remembered  his  former  and  dissolute  coiirse  of 
life  were  amazed  at  this  sudden  change.  He  shewed  me  the 
moat  marked  attention,  and  I  could  not  help  loring  him 
and  attributing  his  former  coaduct  more  to  an  excess  of 
open-Leartedneas  than  to  any  actual  vicious  propensities, 
and  I  called  to  mind  the  case  of  Themistocles,  who  after  a 
jouth  spent  in  licentiousness,  Id  after  life  excelled  all  hie 
countrymen  in  soundness  of  judgment  and  many  virtues.* 
I  really  felt  sorry  at  having  repulsed  hini,  when  he  was  a 
suitor  for  my  daughter's  hand,  he  treated  me  with  ao  much 
respect,  giving  me  the  title  of  father,  and  escorting  met 
whenever  I  had  occasion  to  go  through  the  forum.  He 
likewise  took  great  interest  in  military  exercises,  especially  1 
in  what  related  to  the  cavalry  department ;  he  had  a!way»J 
been  fond  of  horses,  but  hitherto  merely  to  Indulge  his  lov^d 
of  amusement  and  his  luxurious  tastes ;  yet  though  oo-^ 
tuated  by  no  higher  motives,  he  had  been  unconsciously 
fostering  the  seeds  of  skill  and  courage ;  and  eventually  his 
chief  ambition  was  to  diatioguish  himself  by  valour  and 
ability  in  the  field.  He  coutiibuted  largely  from  his  own 
private  resoujcea  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  wa«  elected 
my  colleague  in  command,  in  which  position  he  shewed  me 
a  still  greater  degree  of  attention  and  deference.  When  at 
length,  victory  declared  itself  on  our  side,  througli  the 
visible  intervention  of  the  deity ,1  we  returned  to  Byaan- 
tium,  and  it  was  decreed,  that  the  public  thanks  of  the 
State  should  be  conveyed  to  Hercules  and  Diana,  for  which 
purpose  he  was  to  proceed  to  Tyre,  while  I  was  despatched 
to  this  city.  Before  setting  out  Callistheues  took  me  by 
the  hand  and  related  evey  particular  respecting  Calligone. 
'  Father,'  he  said,  '  the  impetuosity  of  youth  led  me  away 
in  the  first  instance  ;  but  in  the  course  which  since  then,  I 


virorum  clariaaimuB  eKtitiL"- 

quod  banoria  caiiei  Eabat  a  clleatibul." — Jacobs. 
The  appediance  of  Diana  a  neatiDQed  in  B.  vii. 
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have  pursued,  deliberate  choice  and  principle  haveil  ^^^ 
fluenced  mj  actions.  I  have  scrupulouslj  respected  M  ^^^ 
maiden*8  honour,  during  a  time  of  war  and  confusion  id  ^" 
men  are  gener^j  least  inclined  to  deny  themselves  v  ^^ 
indulgence  of  their  desires.  My  intention  is  now  to  eol  ^ 
duct  her  to  her  father  s  house,  at  Tyre  ;  and  then  to  c^  ^ 
her  for  my  bride,  at  her  father's  hand,  in  accordance  ira|  ^ 
the  law.*  I  have  made  an  ample  settlement  upon  her, 
shall  consider  myself  most  fortunate,  if  he  grants 
suit ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  I  meet  with  a  repulse  he 
receive  back  his  daughter  as  pure  as  when  she  left 
home.' 

"  I  will  now  read  jou.  a  friendly  letter,  which — ^fe 
anxious  that  the  mamage  should  be  concluded — I  addresseil 
to  my  brother,  before  the  termination  of  the  war,  in  whim 
I  mentioned  the  rank  of  CaUisthenes,  and  bore  testimoujl 
to  his  good  birth,  the  honourable  position  which  he  ' 
attained,  and  his  eminent  services  in  the  field.     If  we 
our  cause  in  the  new  trial  t  moved  by  Thersander,  I  pro-1 
pose,  first  of  all  to  sail  to  Byzantium,  and  afterwards  to  I 
proceed  to  Tyre. 

Clinias  came  to  us  next  day,  with  the  intelligence  ty 
Thersander  had  secretly  left  the  city,  that  his  object  in 
appealing  from  the  recent  decision  was  but  a  pretext  to 
gam  time,  and  that  he  had  no  intention  of  following  up  the 
case.  After  waiting  three  days,  the  period  appointed  for 
taking  fresh  proceedings,]:  we  appeared  before  the  Pre- 
sident, and  having  satisfactorily  proved  by  reference  to  the 
statutes,  that  Thersander  had  no  longer  any  legal  ground 
against  us,  we  embarked  and  enjoyed  a  favourable  voyage 
to  Byzantium,  where  our  long-desired  nuptials  took  place. 
A  short  time  after,  we  sailed  to  Tyre,  which    we  reached 

*  The  law  referred  to  in  B.  iL 

''E<f>eoiQ,  an  appeal  in  order  to  obtain  a  new  trial,  vide  Diet,  of  Greek 
and  Rom.  Antiq.  p.  62. 

Jacobs  observes  thai  the  original  is  here  probably  imperfect    no 
previous  mention  having  been  made  of  a  new  trial. — &;c. 

X  wpoOiafiia.    The  term  limited  for  bringing  actions   and   prcee- 
cutions  at  Athens. — Diet  of  Qreek  and  Roman  iUitiq.  p.  797. 
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20  days  after  the  arriyal  of  Callisthenes,  and  where  I 
5ind  mv  father  preparing  to  celebrate  my  sister's  wedding 
:•  the  following  day.  We  were  present  on  the  occasion, 
id  assisted  at  the  religious  ceremonial,  offering  up  our 
lited  prayers  that  both  our  marriages  might  be  crowned 
ith  happiness ;  and  we  arranged,  after  wintering  at  Ephe- 
18,  to  proceed  to  Byzantium  in  the  spring. 


THE  END. 
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binding^  unless  the  contrary  is  expressly  stated. 


New  Volumes  of  Standard  Works  in  the  'uctrious  brancha  i 
Literature  are  constantly  being  added  to  this  Series^  which  it 
mlready  unsurpcused  in  respect  to  the  number^  variety ^  ctnd  cheafm 
of  ike  Works  contained  in  it.  The  Publishers  beg^  to  announce  Ik 
folhwing  Volumes  as  recently  issued  or  now  in  prepanUion  :— 

aoethe*8  Faust  Part  I.  The  Orimnal  Text,  with  Hayward's  Translatioi 
and  Notes,  carefully  revised,  with  an  Introduction  and  Bibliog^raphy,  by  C  A.  Bad^ 
heim,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literattire  at  King's  College, 
London.  [Immediatd}.  I 

Arttiur  Young's  Tour  In  Ireland.    Edited  by  A.  W.  Hutton,  Librarian,! 

National  Liberal  Club.     2  vols.  [^Preparin{. 

Euripides.  A  New  Literal  Translation  in  Prose.  y  E.  P.  Coleridge. 
2  vols.  5^.  each. 

Vol.  I . — Rhesus — Medea — Hippolytus— Alcestis — Heraclidae — Supplices — ^Troades— la 
— Helena. 
1 1 . — Andromache  —  Electra — Bacxhae  —  Hecuba  —  Hercules  Furens — PhoenissB- 
Orestes— Iphigenia  in  Tauris — Iphigenia  in  Aulis — Cyclops.  [See p.  i5> 

Voltaire's  Tales.    Tranr     tedby  R.  B.  Boswell.     Vol.1,     ^s,  6d.       [SeepX 

Oount  Orammont's    r  emoirs  of  the   Court  of  Charles  H.     With  the 

Boscobel  Tracts,  8f        New  Edition.    5*.  {Seef.  9. 

Gray's  Letters.    .\       Edition.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Tovey,  M.A. 

tin  tfufresi. 

Schools  and  Masters  of  Fence.    By  C.  Egerton  Castle.     New  Edition. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  [/n  the^ress. 

Montaigne's  Essays.    Cotton*s  Translation,  revised  by  W.  C.  Ilazlitt.    New 
Edition.    3  Vols.  ilnihefresi. 

Hartley  Coleridge's  Essays  and  Marginalia.    Edited  by  the  Lord  Chief  1 

Justice.  [Preparing.  I 

Hoffinann's  Works.    Translated  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Ewing.     Vol.  II. 

[In  tkeprtst, 

Bohn's  Handbooks  of  Gtemes.  New  enlarged  edition.  In  2  vols. 

Seep.  2x. 
Vol.  I.— Table  Games,  by  Major-General  Drayson,  R.A.,  R.  F.  Green,  and  'Berkeley.' 
II.— Card  Games,  by  Dr.  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.,  R.  F.  Green,  'Berkeley,   and  Baxte^ 
Wray. 

Bohn's  Handbooks  of  Athletic  Sports.    8  Vols.  [^^^  p  „, 

For  BOHNS  SELECT  LIBRARY,  step.  23. 
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STANDARD    LIBRARY. 

338  Vals.  at  y.  6d.  ca^k,  exccptiitg  thou  marked  Diktraiisi.     (591.  1 


ADDISON'S  Works. 

Hurd.      Shon  M™™ 
FluHS  of  Medals,     t  VI 


&I.FIKBI'S    TTfreeiUea.    In  Engluh 


rb.^ 


[.  C.B. 


&H£R1CAH    POETRY. - 

BACON'S    Moral    and 

IVOTkB.iiicludiDg  Essays,  Apcphthegnis, 
WlBd™  of  the  Anritnts,  New  AUantis, 
Henry  VII.,  Henry  Vlll.,  ElUabelh, 
Heniy  Prince  of  wJih,  Hbtory  of  Great 
Briuin,  Jniliu  Czaar.and  AaEUiCOS  Cssu. 
With  dnticil  aad  Kognphical  lonodiic- 
tioB  sod  Noles  by  J.  bevey,  M.A.    Vat- 

Stl  aha  PhilosopUrci!  Library. 


L  Bell. 


e  MSS., 


AND 


&C     Edit,  by 
FLETCBEK. 


B£AOHONT 

by  lllglTkaot!  "^  "■      °        ™     " 

BECKMiyNN  (J.)  HIatory  or  Ihtsu- 

BEU.  (RobBTt)— ^H  Ballads,  Ckatiar. 

BOBWELL'S  IJn  at  Johauin,  with 
the   TOUR    in   the    HEBRIDES   ind 

SUHNSONIANA.  New  Edilion,  with 
iMu  mil  AppendioB,  by  tlie  Rev.  A. 
Hu>i«.  U.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridn,  Vicaj  at  UolliliBiii,  Editor  of  the 
CatSrmigt  Edition  of  the  '  Tbealozlcal 
World  qT  Barrow.'  With  FroDtispicce  lo 
auhvoL    fivals. 

'B      {FTedeiikB)      Worka. 


brink:    (b.    ten).     Earlr    EngUali 

Lilemlnre  (to  WicUf).     By  Bernlmrd  leo 

Brink.     Tran^  by  Prof.  VL  M.  Kennedy. 

BROWNE-S   (Sir    ThomM)   Works. 

Eilil.  by  S.  Wilkin,  with  Di.  Johnion'i 


Di.  John 


Life.     By  Sir  J.  Prior.     Portrait. 

BmufS  (Bobert}.    Life   of.    By  J.  G. 

Lockhart,  D.C.L.    A  new  and  enlarnd 

edition.    With  Notes  and  Appendicei  by 

W.  Scoti  DougUis.    Poiliait. 
BTTTI.ER'S   (Bp.)  Analoey  of  Bell- 

giun,  Natuial  and  Revealed,  to  the  Con- 

Dissertations  on  Identity  and  ^irtne,  Bod 
Fifteen    Semons,      With    IntrodoclioiM, 


C  A  RAF  AS     (The)      of 


CARKEL.    The  Cannter-RevolnUl 

in    England  forthe    Re-aUbliihmeol 
Popery  and 


'.  Cary,  M.A. 
of  Proper  Mamt*.    Pmu 
Mc.  Cary'ji  last  CDmctioDS,  witk 


B  Vision  of  HelL 
,=.  Trans,  by  Rm. 
;tfa  Life,  CbroBola. 


J 


BOffjrS  UBRARIBS. 


CELLOn  CBmnrmnnto}.   Mmm&brm  off 

bjrhinuelf.    With  Notes  of  G.  P.  CmimuiL 
TYmu.  by  T.  Rotcoe.    Portrait. 

OBRT ANTES'    OalatMU     A    Paotocml 
Romanrft.   Traas.byG.  W.  J.Gyll. 

— —  Ez«mpl*r7  NoT«la.     Trmns.   by 
W.  K.  Kelly. 

— —  Dob   Qnlzot*  d«   la   MaboIuu 

Motteux'sTransUtioo  revised.  With 


Lock- 


hart's  Life  and  Notes,    t  vols. 


OHAUCBR'S  PoottoAl  Works.  With 
Poems  formerly  attributed  to  him.  Widi  a 
Memoir,  Introductioa,  Notes,  and  a  Glos* 
sary.  by  R.  BelL  Improved  edition,  with 
Plrdimuiary  Essay  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat, 
M.A.    Portrait.    4  vols. 

OLASaC  TALES,  containing  Rasselas, 
Vicar  of  Wakefield^  Gulliver's  Tfavels,  and 
The  Sentimental  Joomey. 


COLERmGE'S  (S.  T.)  Frtond.  A 
of  Essays  on  Morals,  Politics,  and  Reli- 
gion.   Portrait. 

— —  Aids  to  Rofleotioii.    ConfMMloBa 

of  an  Inquiring  Spirit;  and  Essays  00 
Faith  and  the  Common  Ihrayer-book.  New 
Edition,  revised. 

— —  Table-Talk  and  Omnlana.    By 

T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

LeotnrM  on  Shakespearo  and 

other  Poets.    Edit,  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

Omtaining  the  lectures  taken  down  in 
i8xi-xa  by  J.  P.  Collier,  and  those  de- 
livered at  Bristol  id  18x3. 

^—  Blographla  Llteraiia;  or,  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  of  my  Literary  Life 
and  Opinions ;  with  Two  Lay  Sermons. 

»—  Mlsoellanles,  .fisthetio  and 
Literary ;  to  which  is  added.  The  Thbort 
OF  Life.  Collected  and  arranged  by 
T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

OOMMINES.^S>r  Pkilip. 

CONDE'S  History  of  the  Dominion 

of  the  Arabs  in  Spain.  Trans,  by  Mrs. 
Foster.  Portrait  of  Abderahmen  ben 
Moavia.    3  vols. 

COWPER'S  Complete  Works,  Poems, 

Corre»)ondence,  and  Translations.  E^it. 
with^  Memoir  by  R.  Southey.  45  En- 
gravings.   8  vols. 

COZE'S  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of 

Marlborough.  '>^th  his  original  Corre- 
spondence, from  family  records  at  Blen- 
Iwim.   Revised  edition.   Portraits.   3  vols. 

\*  An   Atlas  of  the    plans  of   Marl- 
borough's campaigns,  4to.  xor.  6d. 


Austria.      From 


of  the  Houii 
the    FonndatioD  ofl 


Monarchy  by  JRhodoIph  of  Hapsbm^l 
?*t??***k<*  Lcop^d  IL,  xai8.i79t  L 
Archdn.   Coxc      With  Contiimadao  fa 
the  Aocessum  of  Francis  L  to  the  Ro^ 
turn  of  1848.     4  Portraits.    4V0IS. 

CUmnHOHAJPS  Idves  of  the  ni 
Eminent  British  Painters.  With  n3 
and  x6  fir«sh  Lives  hy  Mrs.  Heaton.  31a 

^ST??*  I5?7*^  •»<!  mscenaBMi 
Works.  With  Pre&ces  and  Notes,! 
dndin^  those  attribated  to  Sir  W.  S« 
Portrait.    7  vols. 

DB  LOLBOS'S  Coiifltitiitloii  of  « 

land,  tn  which  it  is  compared  both  withil 
Rmubltcan  form  of  Government  asd  i 
otter  Monarchies  of  Bnrope.  EdiL.fi 
Life  and  Notes,  by  J.  Macgiegor. 

BUKLOT'B  Bimtory  of  Fiction.  K 
Edition,  revised.  By  Henry  WHs 
e  vols.,  5*.  each. 

EDQEWpRTH'S    Stories   for  Ch 

dren.    With  8  Illustrations  by  L.  Sp« 

ELZE'S  Shakespeare.^^^^  Shakes^ 

EUERSGirs  Works.    3  vols. 

Vol.  I.— Essays,  Lectures,  and  Poem 

r.^j^i^'7"^.?***^  Traits,  Nature,  1 
Conduct  of  Life. 

Vol.  Ill.—Society  and  Solitnde-Lca 
and  Social  Aims — Miscellaneous  Pap 
(hitherto  uncollected>— May-Day,  &c7 

FOSTER'S   (John)    Ufe  and  Con 

spondence.  Edit,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.  P 
trait,    a  vols. 

Leotnres  at  Broadmead  Chap 

Edit,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.     a  vols. 

Critical  Essays  oontrlbated 

the  *  Eclectic  Review.'  Edit,  by  J. 
Ryland.    a  vols. 

Essays :  On  Decision  of  Chan 

ter ;  on  a  Man's  writing  Memoirs  of  H; 
self;  on  the  epithet  Romantic ;  on  < 
aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangeli 
Religion. 

Essays  on  the  Evils  of  Popnl 

Ignorance,  and  a  Discourse  on  the  Pro 
gation  of  Christianity  in  India. 

Essay  on  the  Improvement 

Time,  with  Notes  of  Sermons  and  otl 
Pieces. 

Fosteiiana :  selected  from  period! 

papers,  edit,  by  H.  G.  Bohn. 

FOX  (Rt.  Hon.  C.  J.)— vS'm  Carrtl. 


STANDARD  UBRARY. 


r&  i>MiUD*  uiii  r»u  or  tm 

Empire-  Complete  ■ndnnAbridged 
._: u '--luding  ihoM  o 


rariomm  Noih  :  .. 
Il,  WcDck,  Ninbqhr, 
kheii.    Tveh.    >MiiF 

HE'S  T7orka.  Tnn 
A.  Bswiing,  C.B.,  Ai 
allet  ScMl,  &c  Stc. 
L.  I.udll.— Aulabjoi 


.  VII.— PoHiu  uiil  BallBdi  in  (heori- 
Mctrei,  iodudine    Hermann    oaiJ 

.Vlfl.-Gccuvon  BorliohinBon,  Tor. 
tasso,  Epnonf,  tphigeniB,  Cl»iigo, 
fsrd  Lover,  sad  Fsllow  Calpriis, 
.  lX.~WilhB]m  Mai>tet*>  Traveli. 
lele  Ediliop. 

.  X.  —  Tour  in  lul^.    Twn  Pirti. 
lecDod  Jtesidcm 
XI.— Miuelli 


"tl" 


u>Tnve1s,Lel(en 
SwiErcrUuid,  (jAmpaiED  in  Fnucc, 
Df  Miini,  and  RMae  Tour. 
.  XII.— Euly  and  MLvellBneoiu 
rs,  indudinf  Letters  to  his  Mocher, 
Sioeraphy  and  NoLu. 
.  XII  I.— Corr»poiidence  wiih  Zcher. 
.XIV.-Rdneke  FoijWBl-Eailern 


BUITH'8  Warka.    <  lok. 

.  1.— Ufs,  Vicu  of  WsixBeld ,  Etu)i, 

.  II.— Pocnu,  PUyi,  Bee,  Cock  Lone 

.'ill.— The  Ciiiien   of  ihe  World, 

.LeatnineinEiuopo. 

.  IV.-BioKraphies,  CriticUm.,  Uln 

,    v.— Prefacei,    Natural     HiHotT, 
ra,  Goody  Two-Shoes,   Indee. 

NE,    MARLOWE,    and    BEN 


iOtJ  ( 


Tb*   BTldaiUMa, 


QRIMH'S  HoaHhold  TalM.  nnihthe 
OrigituiJ  Notes.    Trans.by  Mri.  A.  Hunt. 

OCIZOT'S  History  oFRepreientBtlTa 

GoYtmoient  in  Europe.    Triuii.  by  A.  R. 

EnellaliReTOliitloBoflltM.  From 

the  AcctiHon  of  Charles  1.  to  his  Death. 

Tniu.  by  W.  Hulitu    PorDsit. 
HlMoryof  ClTlUsatlon.    From  the 

Roman  Empire  10  the  French  Revolutioa. 

Trans,  by  W.Hailill.     PoitnJts.     3  volt. 
HAUi'S   (Rev.  Robert)  VTork*  uid 

Remains.      Memoir  by   l>r.   GrcgOTy  Vld 

Essay  bv  J.  Foster.    Portrait. 
HADFF'B   Tdloa.     The  Caravao— Tha 

Sheilih   of  Aleisndria— The   Inn   in   Ih* 

Spesiarl.    TratisIatedbyProf.S.  Mendel, 
HA'WTHORnE'S  Talea.    3  vols. 

Vol.  I.— Twice-told  Tales,  and  the  Snow 


withf 


:i.— Scarlet  Letter,  and 

ven  Gables. 

111. — Transfonnatioa,  1 


HAZLTTT'S{Vr,)  Work!.  ttoIi- 

Table-Tnlh. 

ThB  Uleratnre  oT  tha  Aga   of 

Elirabelh  add  Characters  of  Shakespearo'i 
Plays. 
EnBllaliPoetas.ndEiigllabComlo 

The  Plain  SpeiikeT.    Opiniooi  on 

Books.  Men,  and  Things. 
Bonnd    Table. 


e;f" 


il  Maps  and  Appendices. 


HOOPER'S     (O.) 


aad  Plans.     New 


BOHiTS  UBRARIRS. 


■UOOm  (Victor)  DramAtio  Works. 

Hemani— Ray  Bias— TheKing's  Dtvertioo. 
TkaniUted  by  Mrs.  Newtoa  Crosland  and 
F.  L.  Slous. 

<-—  Pooms.  chiefly  LyricaL     Collected  by 
H.  L.  WUluunft. 

BUNGAHT:  lU  History  and  Roto- 

hitioo.  with  Memoir  of  Kossuth.    Portrait. 

■UTCHXN80N   (Colonol).    Momolni 

ot    By  his  Widow,    with   her  Autobio- 
ly,  and  the  Siege  of  Lathom  House. 


rortrait 


IRTING'8    (WMlilngtOB)    Comiaoto 

Works.    15  vols. 

—  Ufa  and  Letters.  By  his  Nephew, 
Pierre  £.  Irving.  With  Index  and  a 
Porbmit.    a  vols. 

JAMES'S  (G.  P.  R.)  Lite  of  Bioliard 

Coeur  de  Lion.  Portraits  of  Richard  and 
Philip  Augustus,    t  vols. 

— —  Louis  XIT.    Portraits,    t  vols. 

JAMESON   (Mrs.)     Sliakespeare's 

Heroines.  Characteristics  of  Women.  By 
Mrs.  Jameson. 

JEAN  FAUJM.—Stg  RickUr. 

JOHNSON'S    Lives    of   the    Poets. 

Exlited,  with  Notes,  by  Mrs.  Alexander 
Napier.  And  an  Introduction  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.     3  vols. 

JONSON  (Ben).  Fowaom  ot^—See  Greem. 

JOSEPHUS  (Flavins),  The  Works  of. 

Whiston's  Translation.  Revised  by  Rev. 
A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.  With  Topographical 
and  Geographical  Notes  by  Colonel  Sir 
C.  W.  WUson,  K.C.B.    5  vols. 

JUNIUS'S  Letters.  With  WoodfaU's 
Notes.  An  Essay  on  the  Authorship.  Fac- 
similes of  Handwriting,    a  vols. 

LA  FONTAINE'S  Fables.  In  English 
Verse,  with  Essay  on  the  Fabulists.  By 
Elizur  Wright. 

LAMARTINE'S   The   Girondists,  or 

Personal  Memoirs  of  the  Patriots  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Trans,  by  H.  T. 
Ryde.  Portraits  of  Robespierre,  Madame 
Roland,  and  Charlotte  Corday.    3  vols. 

—  The  Restoration  of  Monarchy 

In  France  (a  Sequel  to  The  Girondists). 
5  Portraits.    4  vols. 

^—  The  French  Revolntion  of  1848. 

Portraits. 

LAMB'S  (Charles)  Ella  and  Ellana. 

Complete  Edition.    Portrait. 


LAMB'S  (Cluurlea)  SiMcimeiM  - 
English  Dramatic  Poets  of  the  tine  tf 
EUabeth.  With  Notes  and  the  Eztnct 
from  the  Ganrick  Plays. 

—  Talfbnrd'a  Lettors  of  Chazli 
Lamb.      New    Editioa,    by    W.  Can 

LANZI'S  HlatorT-  of  Palntiiig  ti 
Italy,  frxun  the  Period  of  the  Reviyali 
the  Pine  Arts  to  the  End  of  the  itt 
Century.  With  Memoir  and  PortaiBi 
Trans,  by  T.  Roscoe.     3  vols. 

LAFPENBERQ'S  Ensland  nnder  th 

Anglo-Saxon  Kings.  Trans,  by  B.  Thape, 
F.S.A.    a  vols. 

LESSINGPS  Dramatic  "Works.  Oa 

plete.  By  E.  BelL  M.A.  With  Memoi 
by  H.  Zunmem.     Portrait,     a  vols. 

Laokoon,  Dramatlo  Notes,  an 

Representation  <^  I>eath  by  the  Andeot 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  Beasley  and  Hek 
Zunmem.    Frontispiece. 

LOCKE'S  Fhllosopliloal  "Works,  00 

taining  Human  Understanding,Controver 
with  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Malebraodu 
Opinions,  Natural  Philosophy,  Readii 
and  Study.  With  Introduction,  Anal^ 
and  Notes,  by  J.  A.  St.  John.  Porta 
9  vols. 

Life  and  Letters,  with  Extractsfe 

his  Common-place  Books.     By  Lord  Kit 

LOCKHART  (J.  Q.y—St^  Bums. 

LUTHER'S  Tahle-Talk.  Trans,  by  ^ 
HazUtt  With  Life  by  A.  Chahneis,  a 
Luther's  Catechism.  Portrait  af 
Cranach. 

Antohiography.— vS'm  MicktUt. 

MACHIAVELLI'S    History   of  F 

rence,  The  Prince,  Savonarola,  Histori 
Tracts,  and  Memoir.     Portrait. 

MARLOWE.    Poems  ot.—SttGrun 

MARTINEAU'S  (Harriet)  Histo 
of  England  (including  History  of  the  Pea 
from  1800-1846.    5  vols. 

MENZEL'S  History    of  Gtormai 

from  the  Earliest  Period  to  1842.  I 
traits.    3  vols. 

MICHELET'S    Antoblography 

Luther.  Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.  ^ 
Notes. 

The  French  Revolution   to 

Fhght  of  the  King  in  1791.     Frontispie 

mONET'S  The  French  Revolntli 

from  1789  to  1814.    Portrait  of  Napol< 


STANDARD  LIBRARY. 


Poetical  TTorks.    With  iio  Wood 

EnEiavirgs.    ivoli. 
niTFORD'B    iniu)    Out   TUEkse. 


HOLIKEt£'8    DTMuntlo    WorKa. 

English  ProK,  ly  C.  H.  WaU,    Will 


h^    probably  as  ^ood  a    IranslatioD   of 

HOHTAac   Letters  and  Works  of 

T^y  Mary  Wortley  MoDtaeu.  Lord 
WhuDclIffE'i  Thud  kdilioaT^dilcd  by 
W.  May  Thomas.  New  and  revised 
edilioQ,    Wiih  sieel  plales.     a  vols,     51. 


inllian.    Trans,  by  J.  E.  RyLand. 
IieDturei     on     the    Hlstoi 

Christian  EJogmaa.    Tj         ■      •  - 


the  Euly  and    Middli 

Lulit  ia  Dvk  Places. 

Rybpd 

■  of  the  RiBht 

■— n  Gnildfori'    - 

Id  the  Hoi 


7« 

WTs  ; 

by  J."!? 


KORTH'S  ..    

Fiaads  North,  Baron  GuiUFard,  Ihe  Hoo. 
Sir  Dudley  Nurtb.  an  "  '     " 


North.    Edi 


North.     By  the  Hoo.  Rogtr 


'  Lovers  of  good  ..  ..,_._ 

Vlete  edilioD  of  10  junlr  fatnous  a  book, 
and  wUl  congraiulate  Uiemselves  that  it 
haa  found  >o  conifKtent  and   skilful   an 
editor  as  Dr.  Jfs»pp.'-riWi. 
OCKLET  18,)    Hlatorr.  o' the  Bora- 

and  EjcypL  ComprisinK  the  lA-m  ol 
Mohammed  and  hu  Successors  10  the 
Death  of  Abdalmelik,  the  Eleventh  Caliph, 
By  SimoD  Ocldey,  B.D.,  Porttait  of  Mo. 
hammed. 
PASCAL'S  ThOnsHtB,  Translated  from 
the  Tent  of  M.  Augu.sle  Moliuier  by 
C.  Kcgan  Peal.    3rd  ediiioo. 


PHILIP    DE  COUUmEB.    Memoirs 

Df.  CmtaiiiinEtlRHUtoriesof  LoaisXI. 
and  Charlet  \ll1.,  nod  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Buri:un'i)      With  the  History  o[ 


FLITT ARCH'S  LIVES,  Truulated,  witli 
Notes  and  Life,  by  A.  Sie<van.  M.A., 
late  FellowofTnnity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  G,  Long,  M.A     ,  vols. 

POETST  OP  AUERIOA.  Seleotlons 
from  One  Hundred  Poets,  fhioi  1776  la 


RACINE'S  (Jenn)  Driunatlc  Works, 

A    metrical    Englifh   version,    with    Bio- 
gaphical  notice.    By-  R.  Bruce  Boswell, 


th  Short  Memoir,    to  Tols. 

-  Life  of  JeniB  Chiiit,  in  Its  Hls- 

-  The   PlejitlnK  uid  TralnliiK  of   | 


(^Dturiei.  Trans,  by  E.  Foster.  Portnlli 

—  HUtory  of  Servla.  Trans,  by  Un 
Kerr.  To  which  is  added,  The  Slave  Pro- 
viaces  of  Turkey,  by  Cyprien  Robert. 

History  of  the  Latlii  and  Tea- 

P.  A.  Ash»orth,  i^*I««''of  Dt,  Gn'eul^ 
■  History  of  the  English  CoostitDtJon.' 

REUHOHT  (Alfred  Aal.Sii  Cani/ai. 

RETNOLDS'(8ir  J.)  Literary  Worka. 

With    Memoir    and  Remarks    by   H.  "' 

RICHTER   (Jean    Paul).     Levana, 

a  TteatLse  on  Education:  together  with  lh« 
Autobiography,  and  a  short  Memoir. 

Flower.Fnilt.sndThOTnFlVeaa. 

or  the  Wedded  Life,  Death,  and  Marriai* 
of  Siebenkaes,  Translated  by  Alex.  Ewing. 

EOSCOE'S  (W,)  Life  ot  Leo  X...  with 


OE'S  (W,)  Life 
.%  Hisioriea!  Docui 


Lorenso   de'  Hedlcl,  called   'Th* 

Magnihcent,'  with  Copyrighl  Note*. 
Poems,  Letters,  &c  With  Menoir  df 
Roscoe  and  Portrait  of  Lorenio. 

RUSSIA,     HlBlnt^    iit,  fiina 


BOHiTS  UBRARIRS. 


■OHILLBR'8  Works.    7  vols. 

Vol.  I.— History  of  theThirty  Yean' War. 
Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison,  M.A.    Portrait. 

Vol  II.— History  of  the  Revolt  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Trials  of  Counts  Egmont 
and  Horn,  tne  Siege  of  Antwerp,  and  the 
Disturbance  of  France  preceding  the  Reign 
of  Henry  IV.  Translated  by  Rev.  A.  J.  W. 
Morrison  and  L.  Dora  Schmitz. 

VoL  lII.-DoQ  Carlos.  R.  D.  Boylan 
»Mary  Stuart.  Melllsh  — Maid  of  Or- 
1— ni  Anna  Swanwick — Bride  of  Mes- 
sina.  A.  l«odge,  M.A.  Together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Chorus  in  Tragedy  (a  short 
Bsaay).    Engravings. 

These  Dramas  are  all  translated  in  metre. 

Vol.  IV.— Robbers— Ftesco— Love  and 
Intri^e;^Demetrius — Ghost  Seer— Sport 
of  Divinity. 

The  Dramas  in  this  volume  are  in  prose. 

Vol.  v.— Poems.    E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B. 

Vol.  VI.— Essays,  iEsthetical  and  Phllo- 
lophical,  including  the  Dissertation  on  the 
Connexion  between  the  Animal  and  Spiri- 
tual in  Man. 

Vol.  VII.  — Wallenstein's  Camp.  J. 
Churchill.  —  Piccolomini  and  Death  of 
Wallenstcin.  S.  T.  Coleridge.— WUliam 
Tell.  SirTheodoreMartin,K.C.B.,LL.D. 


and  GOETHE.     Corre- 

?K>ndence  between,  from  a.d.  i794-x8os. 
rans.  by  L.  Dora  achmitr.     2  vols. 


fP.)     Lectures  on  the 

Philosophy  of  Life  and  the  Philosof^y  of 
Language.    Trans,  by  A.  J.  W.  Morrison. 

—  The  History  of  Literature,  Ancient 

and  Modem. 
— —  The  Philosophy  of  History.  With 
Memoir  and  Portrait.     Trans,  by  J.   B. 
Robertson. 

—  Modem  Historji  with  the  Lectures 
entitled  Csesar  and^  Alexander,  and  The 
Beginning  of  our  History.  Translated  by 
L.  Furcell  and  R.  H.  Whitelock. 

— —  JSsthetic    and    Miscellaneous 

Works,  containing  Letters  on  Christian 
Art,  Essay  on  (k>thic  Architecture,  Re- 
marks on  the  Romance  Poetry  of  the  Mid- 
dle A^es,  on  Shakspeare,  the  Limits  of  the 
Beautiful,  and  on  the  Language  and  Wis- 
dom of  the  Indians.     By  E.  J.  Millington. 

8CHLEGEL  (A.  W.)   Dramatic  Art 

and  Literature.  By  J.  Black.  With  Me- 
moir by  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.    Portrait. 

SCHUMANN  (Robert),  His  Life  and 
Works.  By  A.  Reissmann.  Trans,  by 
A.  L.  Alger. 

Early  Letters.    Translated  by  May 

Herbert,    With  Preface  by  Sir  G.  Grove. 

SHAKESPEARE'S    Dramatic  Art. 

The  History  and  Character  of  Shalupeare's 
Plays.  By^  Dr.  H.  UlricL  Trans,  by  L. 
Dora  Schmitz.    2  vols. 


SHAKESPEARE  CWiUiam).  il 
Literary  Biography  by  Karl  Elze,  PLSJ 
LL.D.  Translated  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.  5s. 

SHEHTDATTS  DrAmatio  Works.  Witk { 
Memoir.   Portrait  (alter  Reynolds). 

SISMONDFS  History  of  the  Utml 
ture  of  the  South  of  £iirope.  Trans.  \\ 
T.  Roscoe.     Portraits,     a  toIs. 

SMITH'S  (Adam)  Theory  of  Mortl  | 
Sentiments  ;  with  J£ssay  on  die  First  For- 
mation of  Languages,  and  Critical  Meaoi 
by  Dugald  Stewart. 

Sii  Economic  Library, 

SMYTH'S  (ProfBMor)  Lecturei  01 
Modem  History;  from  the  Irrnpticmof^ 
Northern  Nations  to  the  close  oithe  Amai- 
can  Revolution,    a  vols. 

Lectures  on  tlie  French  RctoIii' 

tion.    With  Index,     a  vols. 

SOUTHET.— ^y**  Comber,  IVtsUyy  mi 
{Illustrated  Library)  Nelson. 

STURM'S    MomlnflT    ComxnuiiJiigi 

with  God,  or  Deyotional  MeditatUMis  Ni 
Every  Day.  Trans,  by  W.  Johnstone,  M.A. 

SULLT.    Memoirs   of  the  Duke  ofj 

Prime  Minister  to  Henry  the  Great,  ^m 
Notes  and  Historical  Introduction.  4  P(v 
tnits.    4  vols. 

TAYLOR'S  (Bishop  Jeremy)  Holy 
Living  and  Dying,  with  Prayers,  contain* 
ing  the  Whole  Duty  of  a  Christian  and  the 
parts  of  Devotion  fitted  to  all  Occasi<xi& 
Portrait. 

TEN  BRINK.— ^'w  Brink, 

THIERRY'S  Conqnest  of  England  by 

the  Normans;  its  Causes,  and  its  Conse* 
gnences  in  England  and  the  Continent 
By  W.  Hazlitt.  With  short  Memoir.  2  Pflr« 
traits,    a  vols. 

ULRICI  (Dr.)— ^i?r  Shakespeare, 

VASARI.  Lives  of  the  most  Eminent 

Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects.  By 
Mre.  J.  Foster,  with  selected  Notes.  PW' 
trait.  6  vols..  Vol.  VI.  being  an  additional 
Volume  of  Notes  by  Dr.  J.  p.  Richter. 

VOLTAIRE'S  Tales.  Translated  by 
R.  B.  Boswell.  Vol.  L,  containing  *  Ba- 
bouc,'  Memnon,  Candide,  L'Inginu,  and 
other  Tales. 

WERNER'S  Templars  in  Cyprus. 
Trans,  by  E.  A.  M.  Lewis. 

WESLEY,  the  LifiB  of.  and  the  Rise 

and  Progress  of  Methodism.  By  Robert 
Southey.    Portrait.    5*. 

WHEATLEY.    A  Rational  Illastra- 

tion  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

YOUNG  (Arthur)  Travels  in  France. 

Edited  liy  Miss  Betham  Edwards.  "Vf^th 
a  Portrait. 


HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPBICAL  LIBRARIES. 


HISTORICAL    LIBRARY. 

2J  Volume!  ai  V  ""■•*■     (S'.  I5'>  F"  ■"«■) 


don)  asiISii  Kkhard  Bur, 
iha  Original  MSS.  by  \ 


JZSBira    Memolri   of  the  CDurt  of 

England  under  the  Sluaits,  including  thi 
Plolectoiate.  3  voLa^  With  Index  and  49 
PoniaiU  (sfter Vandyke,  Leiy,  &r.|. 

Hemolri  of  tlie  Pretenders  anil 

their  AdherenUi.    6  Punraiia. 

OS&HMONT  (Coontl.  McmoirB  of 
ihe  Court  of  Cha.kf  11.  Ertiied  by  Sir 
Waller  Sco.l.  Togellier  »ilh  ihe  '  Bos- 
csbel  Traci!,'  incluiliiiK  i"o  "oi  before 
^jBblifhed,  &c.    Ntw  Ediiioe,  ihoruughly 


PEFTS'  Dlar;  anil  CoTTaepandenca, 

WithLif«  and  Nols^by  Lard  Bia-ybroDkb 
With  Appendix  coniaining  odditioiul 
Letters  aDiI  Index.  4  Toll.,  with  31  En- 
giavinn  (after  Vandyke,  Sir  P.  Lely, 
Holbein,  Kneller.  &c.^ 

N.B.— This  is  a  reprint  of  Lord  Bray- 
brooke's  fourth  and  last  edilidn.  containing 

copyright  of  the  publishera. 

MIT  GENT'S    (Irfird)    I 

Hampden,  hia  Party  ani 
Memoir.        ia    Portraits 

STRICKLAND'S  (A^es)  Uvea  of  th* 
Queena     of  England    from    the    FCormam 

pobiie^aiid  prime.    6  Portraiti.    6  vol«. 
lAie  of  Mary  Qneen    of  Bcota. 

iPorliaiU.    ivols, 
Uvea  of  the  Tndor  and  Stuart 


PHILOSOPHICAL   LIBRARY. 


17  Veil,  al  51.  each,  exctptirig  thsse 

BAOOITB  Novnm  DrBannui  and  Ad- 
vancement of  LearninE.  With  Notes  by 
J.  Devey,  M.A. 

BAX.     A  Handbook  of  the  Htatory 

of  Philosophy,  for  ibe  use  of  Students. 
V,y  E.   Belfort    Bax,    Editor   of  Kant's 

COHTE'S  FhlloBophr  of  the  Sciences. 

An  Exposition  of  tbe  Principlrs   of  Ibe 
Cntn  Si  PlUieitfhii^Pimlwi.  ^By  G.^H. 

DSAPEI 

the   Inl< 
ivok. 
BEOEL'S  PbilDsophy  of  History.    By 

KANT'S    Crlttqna   of   Pnra  Reaion. 

ProleBomena  anil  HetaphTilcal 

CouodationsofNi        '  "  "  "'  - 


:.  Belfon  Bax. 


SPINOZA'S  Chief  Works.  Traut.  wi 
latroiluction  by  R.  H.  M.  Elwei.  a  to 
Vol.  1.— Tractatu!  Tbeologioo-PolitJt 


J 


lO 


BOHirS  UBRARIBS. 


THEOLOGICAL    LIBRARY. 

15  V9IS,  at  5J.  each  {except  ChiUingwortk^  y,  6d.),     (3/.  13J.  6d.  per  set] 
EEK.     IntrodaotloB  to    the  Old       PHILO.JUDflTS,    "Works   of.   !h| 


IntrodactloB  to   the  Old 

By  Friedrich  Bledc  Tnms. 
under  the  tapervision  of  Rev.  E.  Venables, 
Rendentiary  Canon  of  Lincoln,    t  vols. 


OHILUNGWORTH'B 

Procesunts.    31.  6d. 


BellffiOB  of 


ScoleslAstloAl  mstory 
of  Eoaebtos  Pamphilos,  Bishop  of  CnKarea. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Cruse,  M.A.  With 
Notes,  Life,  and  Chronological  Tables. 

BTAGRIUB.    History  of  the  Churoh. 

-^44  Tfuodortt. 

■ARDWICK.  History  of  the  Artiolee 

•f  Religion ;  to  which  is  added  a  Smes  of 
Documents  from  a.d.  1536  to  A.D.  16x5. 
Ed.  by  Rev.  F.  Proctor. 

■ENRTV  (Matthew)  ExposltloB  of 

the  Book  of  Psalms.    Numerous  Woodcuts. 

PEARSON  (John,  DJ>.)    ExposltloB 

of  the  Creed.    Edit,  by  E.  Walford,  M.A. 
With  Notes,  Analysis,  and  Indexes. 


"Works 

nporary    of  Joseplins. 
C.  D.  Yonge.     4  vols. 

PHILOSTOROIU8.  Eooletiutkill 
History  of. — Set  Soaotnen, 

SOCRATES'  Boolesiaotloal  fllltar^ 
Comprising  a  History  of  the  Chnrdi  ta 
Constantine,  A.D.  305.  to  the  sSdi  ywd 
Theodosius  II.  With  Short  Acooontii 
the  Author,  and  selected  Notes. 

SOZOMEN'S  Eeoleslastleal  Hiiton< 
A.D.  3*4-440.  With  Notes,  PrefiatoiySft 
marks  by  V^esias,  and  Short  Mouk. 
Together  with  the  EUtclksiastical  H» 
TORT  OF  Philostorgius,  as  epitomisedhi 
RiotaM.  Trans,  by  Rev.  E.  WWford,ia 
With  Notes  and  brief  Life. 

THEODORET  and  EVAGBIUS.  & 

tories  of  the  Church  from  a.b.  33a  to  tli 
Death  of  Theodore  of  Mopsnestia,  ajx 

fi^  ;  and  from  a.d.  431  to  a.d.  544.   Wkk 
emoirs. 


.    ,'?  ^F*'!)   Chronologic^ 

Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels.    TTaas.W 
Rey.  Canoa  Venablcs. 


ANTIQUARIAN    LIBRARY 

35  Vols,  at  5j.  each.     (8/.  15J.  per  uU) 


ANai.049AXON  CHRONICLE.  —  ^r« 

Btde, 

ASSER'S  Life  of  Alfred.-^/tf  Six  O.  R, 
ChronicUs. 

BEDE'S    (Venerable)    Ecdeidaatlcal 

History  of  England.  Together  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chroniclb.  With  Notes, 
Shcurt  Life,  Analysis,  and  lAwp,  £dit.  by 
J.  A.  GUes,  D.CL. 
BOETHinS'S  Consolation  of  Philo- 
sophy. King  Alfred's  Anelo-Saxon  Ver- 
sion of.  With  an  English  Translation  on 
opposite  pages,  Notes,  Introduction,  and 
Qossary,  by  Rev.  S.  Fox,  M.A.  To 
which  is  added  the  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of 
the  Mbtres  of  Bobthius,  with  a  free 
Translation  by  Martin  F.  Tupper,  D.CL. 

BRAND'S     Popular    Antiquities    of 

England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Illus- 
trating the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  and  Pro- 
vincisu  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Super- 
stitions. By  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  F.R.S. 
Frontispiece.    3  vols. 


CHRONICLES    of  tbe    CRUSADBIi 

Contemporary  Narratives  of  Richard  Coen 
de  Lion,  b^  Richard  of  Devizes  and  Geo^ 
fre^  de  Vinsauf ;  and  of  the  Crusade  at 
Samt  Louis,  by  Lord  John  de  JoinviOe. 
With  Short  Notes.  Illuminated  Fr«Bl» 
piece  from  an  old  MS. 

DYER'S  (T.  F.  T.)  Brlttsh  PopuUl 
Customs,  Present  and  Past.  An  Accoont 
of  the  various  Games  and  Cnstoms  asso- 
ciated with  different  Days  of  the  Year  ii 
the  British  Isles,  arranged  auxording  to  die 
Calendar.  By  the  Rev.  T.  F.^^iseltoi 
Dyer,  M.A. 

EARLY  TRAVELS  IN  PALESTINBi 

Comprising  the  Narratives  of  Axcnlfi 
Willibald,  Bernard,  Saewulf,  -  Sigurd,  Ben- 

Smin  of  Tudela,  Sir  John  MaundeviUe, 
e  la  Brocqui^e,  and  Maundrell ;  all  on- 
abridged.  With  Introduction  and  Notei 
by  Thomas  Wright.     Map  of  Jerusalem. 


B  (Q.)  BHOtm^ni  of  fiarlj  Cn- 

glish    Metrical     RamuiCH,    relating     la 
Anhur,  Mtriin,  Gnyof  Wurwick,  RicWd 

&c!"wilt  Hisiorical  SiroductUmTy  V.  O. 
Hulliwdl,  F.R.S,      lUmninated  Ftonlis- 


rLORENOE    OF    ^PORCEHTER'S 

Ctuoniclc,  with  tht  Two  ContinattHoDS ; 
eomptisiiig  Annala  of  EngLUh  Hislory 
from  the  Departure  of  the  RdmAns  to  the 
Raan  of  Edwud  I.  Tnns,,  with  Note), 
br  TboTOM  Fonator,  M.A. 


QIRALDUS  CAHBBENSIS'  Hlatorl- 

c«l  Woilts.  ConlaininK  TopOBriiphj  of 
IreUnd,  ^d  Hislotr  of  Ihe  Coni|uui  dI 
Ireland,  hr  Th.  Fonsler,  M.A.  Ilinnair 
Ihtougfc  WbIm.  and  DescripLioB  .f  W.lei, 
br  Sii  R.  Coll  Koart. 
HENRT  or  HUMTIMODOWa  HU- 
(pTTof  the  Enallah,  fmni  Ihe  Romji:i  In- 
rJiaa  ID  the  Accouion  of  Uurr  II. ; 
Willi  the  Acts  of  Kiog  Stmhea,  and  Iha 


:e&0Bii 


],  vith  i)i 


CONI 


lirS 


of  Ciorlur 

Koies  b»  H^T-'Riler! 
KE3QHTI-ETS  (ThomM)  FiUry  Mr- 


added,  Eltracts  from  his 
ChronologT  of  the  Egyplians,  with  refer- 
»ce  >o  Ihe  EiDdus  of  the  UiatlilH,  By 
L,  and  J.  B.  Homer.  Mapiand  Coloiired 
View  of^Mount  Barlcal. 
HALLETB  Northern  Asttqnltle*,  or 
Literatdreoflhe 


1  Nolu  by  J.  A.   Bbckwt 


MATTHEW  FARIS'S   EnglUh   His- 

Inry,  from   ijj:  Ij  luj,.     Br  Rev.  J     ■ 
Giles,  D.C.L.  With  FroD<i;piece.  itbI 
Sh  liu  Kogt'  of  Wtitdovtr. 

MATTHEW   OF   WESTSUNSTEB'S 

Fhjwers  of  History,  esptmlly  such  as  p 
lite  to  the  atfaira  of  Britain,  from  the  b 
EJnnine  of  the  World  to  A.D.  1307.  B 
C.  D.Yonse.     ivoLl. 

MEKN1U8.  Chronicle  of,— Jh  Si 
O.  E.  ChnHKks. 

OBOERIOUS  VITAUe'  EcclealartlM- 

History  «f  England  and  Narmandy.  With 
Notes,  Inlroductisa  of  Guliot,  ud  Iha 
Critical  Notice  of  M.  DeliUe,  by  T, 
Porenet,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  [ba 
CraomcLMor  St.  EVBOULT.  WiihGam- 
ral  BDd  Chrsnolatical  Indeaes.    .  nil 

PAtTLTB  (Dr.  B.1  UfS  of  AUte«  tke 
Great.  To  vhich  is  appended  Alfi  "- 
AHC!U)-S«OMVail3IONO?ORB51U5.   1 

an  Ahi^D-Saion  GBAMMAHud  Glw 
by  B,  HiDrpe.     Froatispiece. 


ROGER  DE  HOTEDEirS  AunkU  at 

En^uh  Hiniory,  comprisiDg  the  Hintefy 
OS  England  and  of  other  Countries  ef  Bm- 
rope  ttom  jt.D.  73s  to  a.d.  ib«j.  With 
Mol«byH.  T.  Rilcy,  B.A.    9  voU. 

ROGER  OF  WEND  OVER'S  Flowan 

of  History,  comprising  the  Histary  0" 
England  from  the  Descent  nf  the  Sajrws  b 
A.D.  I91I,  formerly  iKribed  to  Millhai 
Paris.  With  Notes  aad  Indoi  by  J.  A 
Gilea,  D.CL.    i  yoli. 


Edit.,  irilh  Notes, 
Portrait  o(  Alfred. 

AM     OF 

Je  of  the  I 

Revrj.'shar^'!"  With    fll 
Giles,  ll.C.L.    FrontisiHece. 

TUI>B>TIDE   BTORIEb. 

of  Scandinavian  and  North.C 
lai  Tale^  and  Tradilioni,  ftoii 


ilh  Notes,  by  J.  A.  GUai. 


IS 


BOHiTS  UBRARIES. 


ILLUSTRATED   LIBRARY. 

78  Vols,  at  5j.  tach^  excepting  tkpse  marked  dkerwist.      (19/.  ys.  6d.persd,] 

DIDROirs  Chriatlaii   leonogrAphf; 

a  History  of  Christian  Art  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  By  the  Utte  A.  N.  Didnm.  Tms. 
by  £.  J.  Millington,  and  ccHnpleted,  widi 
Additions  and  Appendices,  by  Mainrd 
Stokes,  a  vols.  With  nnmeroos  lUnstntioos. 

Vol.  I.  The  History  of  the  Nimbus,  the 
Anreole,  and  the  Glory;  Representation 
•f  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

VoL  II.  The  Trinity;  Angels;  Devils; 
The  Soul ;  The  Christian  Scheme.  Appes- 
dices. 


(lOMph,  RJI.)  BaUIm  of 
the  British  Navy.  Revised  edition,  with 
Indexes  of  Names  and  Events,  and  57  Por. 
Iiaits  and  Plans,    t  vols. 

AHDBR8EN*8  Danlah  FaItt  Tales. 

By  Caroline  Peachey.  With  Short  Life 
9mA  ISO  Wood  EnKravings. 

ABIOSTO^  Orlando  FnrtOM.  In 
English  Verse  hy  W.  S.  Rose.  With  Notes 
ana  Short  Memoir.  Portrait  after  Titian, 
and  34  Steel  Engravings.    3  vols. 

BBOHSTEHTS  Cace  and  Chambor 

Birds :  their  NatoralHistory,  Habits,  ftc. 
Together  with  Sweet's  British  WaK' 
BLBRS.   43  Colonred  Plates  and  Woodcnts. 

BONOMI*S  NlneTeh  and  iU  Palaooa. 

The  Discoveries  of  Botta  and  L^rard 
awj^ed  to  the  Elucidation  of  Holy  Writ. 
7  Plates  and  294  Woodcnts. 

BUTLER'S    Hadlbraa,   with   Variorum 


Notes  and  Biography. 
Ilhistrations. 


Portrait  amd  a8 


CATTERMOLE'S  Evenings  at  Had- 

doa  Hall.  Romantic  Tales  of  the  Olden 
Times.  With  24  Steel  Engravings  after 
Cattennole. 

CHINAi  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and 

Historical,  with  some  account  of  Ava  and 
die  Burmese,  Siam^  and  Anam.  Map,  and 
nearly  100  Illustrations. 

CRAIK'B  (G.  L.)  Pursuit  of  Know- 
ledge under  Difficulties.  Illustrated  by 
Anecdotes  and  Memoirs.  Numerous  Wood- 
cut  Portraits. 

CRUIKSHANK'S  Three  Courses  and 

a  Dessert ;  comprising  three  Sets  of  Tales, 
West  Countiy,  Irish,  and  Legal ;  and  a 
Melange.  With  50  Illustrations  by  Cmik. 
shank. 

—  Punch  and  Judy.  The  Dialogue  of 
the  Puppet  Show ;  an  Account  of  its  Origin, 
ftc.  24  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Plates 
by  Cruikshank. 

DANTE,  in  English  Verse,  by  I.  C.Wright, 
M.A.  With  Introduction  and  Memoir. 
Portrait  and  34  Steel  Engravings  after 
Flaxman. 


DTER  (Dr.  T.  H.)  Pompeii :  its  BoiU- 
injSS  and  Antiquities.  An  Account  of  the 
Ci^,  with  full  Description  of  the  RemaiBi 
and  Recent  Excavations,  and  an  Itinoary 
for  Visitors.  By  T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D. 
Nearly  300  Wood  E^grarinKs,  Map,  and 
Plan.    js.  6d. 

Rome:    History    of   the    City,  with 

Introduction  on  recent  Excavations.  8 
Engravings,  Frontispiece,  and  a  Maps. 

GIL    BLAS.     The   Adventures  ofi 

From  the  French  of  Lesage  by  Smollett 
24  Engravines  after  Smirke,  and  xo  Etch' 
ings  by  Cruikshank.    6xa  pages.     6s. 


ORIMM'S  Gammer  Ghrethel;  or,  Ger- 
man Fairy  Tales  and  Popular  Stories, 
containing  42  Fairy  Tales.  By  E< 
Taylor.  Numerous  Woodcuts  after  1 
shajik  and  Ludwig  Grimm.     3X.  6</. 


HOLBEIN'S    Dance    of    Deatli   and 

Bible  Cuts.    Upwards  of  150  Subjects,  en- 

Saved  in  facsimile,  with  Introduction  and 
escriptions  by  the  late   Francis   Deuce 
and  Dr.  Dibdin. 
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EURIFIDEB. 
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Prose  by  O.  Bnrges,  M.A.  With  Metrical 
Versions  by  Bland.  Meiivale,  and  stkers. 

GREEK  ROMANCES  of  Hellodoma.  | 
Longus,  and  Achilles  Tatiu:  >ii.,  Tba  ] 
AdTeomresofTheagenei  and  Chiricloi;  \ 
AnsounofDaphnis  and  Chloe;  and  tATea.  1 
of  CUtopho  and  LeudpcK,  Tiaiaa.,  wilk  1 
Moles,  by  Rev  R.  Smiili,  U.A.  ' 

HELIODORUS.-i^H  Crtik  Kimiinas. 

SERODOTtJS.  Literally  trans,  by  Ro». 
Henry  Cary,  M.A.     Portrait.     31.  td. 

HESIOD,  CALLIHACHOa,  anil 
Theognis.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Giiniaphical  Nolites  by  Rev.  J.  Buks, 

tio'ni  of  H^iodl  b^' Elton;  Calliouuhu, 
by  Tyller ;  and  TKcognis,  by  Fitie. 

ROUER'S  niaiL  Id  Enelish  Prose,  witk 
Notes  by  T.  A.  Vucldey,  B.A.    Pntisil. 

Od7U«7i    Hymns,     Epigiains.    unA 

Battle  of  the  frrogs  and  Mice.  In  English 
Prose,  with  Notes  and  Memoir  by  T.  A. 


JULIAN  THE  EMPEROR.  Contninini 
Gtcgory  MaaanKii's  Two  [nvcciivBani 
Libt.nus' Monody,  wilh  Julian's  Theosophi- 
olWorhs.    BytheRev.C-W.Vint.Sl.*- 
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BOHiTS  UBRARIRS. 


JUlTUly  OOBHEUUS  HEPOSy  and 

Eatiopiat.  Trmiu.,  with  Notes,  by  Rev. 
J.  S.  Wauoo,M.A. 

JUVIMALi     PERSIUB,     8UI.PICIA| 

and  LocUraft.  In  Prose,  with  NoUt, 
Chrooolockal  Tablet,  hxigaxD/Okt^  by  L. 
E^rans,  M.A.  To  which  U  added  die  Me- 
trical Venioa  of  Juvenal  and  Peniiu  by 
Giflbrd.    Frootispiece. 

UTT.    TlM  History  of  Rom«.    Tram. 

by  Dr.  Sptllan  and  other».  4  vols.   Portrait. 

XtOHQUS.    DaphnisandChloe.— ^MC^fWit 

LUOAm  PharMdlA.  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  H,  T.  Riley. 

laUCIAirS  Di«loira««  of  tb«  Godi, 

of  the  Sea  Gods^  and  of  the  Dead.  Trans, 
by  Howard  Williams,  M.A. 

LUCRBnUS.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Introduction  by  Rev.  J.  S. 
Watson,  M.A.  To  which  u  added  the 
Metrical  Veision  by  J.  M.  Good. 

MARTIAL'S  Epignuns;  ctMnpkfu.  In 
Prose,  with  Verse  Translations  selected 
from  English  Poets,  and  other  sources. 
Dble.  vol.  (670  pages).    71.  ^tU 

M 08CH178.-%S^rr  TluocriUu. 

OTpyS  Works,  complete.  In  Prose, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction.    3  vols. 

PAU8ANIA8'  Description  of  Gtareeoe. 

Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Index,  by  Rev. 
A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.,  sometime  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,    a  vols. 

FHAIiARTS.    Bentley's  Dioaertatioiui 

upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  Themisto- 
cles,  Socrates,  Euripides,  and  the  Fables 
of  iEsop.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Prof.  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D. 

nNDAR.  In  Prose,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Dawson  W.  Turner.     To- 

C*  ,er  with  the  Metrical  Version  by  Abra- 
Moore.     Portrait. 

•PLATO'S  Works.  Trans,  by  Rev.  H. 
Cary,  H.  Davis,  and  G.  Barges.    6  vols. 

~—  Dialof^es.  A  Summary  and  Analysis 
of.  With  Analytical  Index  te  the  Greek 
text  of  modem  editions  and  to  the  above 
translations,  by  A.  Day,  LL.D. 

PLAUTUS'S  Comedies.  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.    a  vols. 

PLINY'S  NOitTtrol  History.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  by  J.  Bostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
and  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.    6  vols. 

PLINT.     The   Letters  of  Pliny  the 

Younger.  Melmoth's  Translation,  revised, 
with  Notes  and  short  Life,  by  Rev.  F.  C. 
T.  Bosanquet,  M.A. 


PLUTABCH'S  Bforals.  Theosophiol 
Essays.    Trans,  by  Rer.  C  W.  King,  M.A. 

Ethical  EflMtys.      Trans,   by  Rcr. 

A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A. 

LiTes.    Se^pmgt  7. 

PROPERTIUS,  The  Elegies  of.  With 

Notes,  translated  by  Rev.  P.  J.  F. 
Gantilloo,  M.A,  with  metrical  venioB 
of  Select  Elegies  'by  Nott  and  Eltn. 
3r.  6i^ 

QUIMTILIAirs  Ikistltatee  of  Orator7> 
Trans.,  by  Rev..  J.  S.  Watsoo,  ILA. 
s  vols. 

SALLUST,  FLORUS,  and  VELLEIDB 

Paterculus.  Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Biih 
graphical  Notices,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  MJL 

SENECA  DE  BBNEFICIIS.  Tniis> 
lated  by  Aubrey  Stewart,  M.A.     ^r.  6^ 

SENECA'S  Minor  Eeseye.  Translated 
by  A.  Stewart,  M.A. 

SOPHOCLES.    The  Trase<Uesof.   Ii 

Prose,  with  Notes,  Arguments,  and  Intzo- 
doctioo.    Portrait. 

STRABO'S  Geography.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  W.  Falconer,  M.A.,  and  H.  C 
Hamilton.  Copious  Index,  giving  Andeot 
and  Modem  Names.    3  vols. 

SUETONIUS'  Lives  of  tlie  Twelve 
Caesars  and  Lives  of  the  Grammarians. 
The  Translation  of  ThomscMi,  revised,  with 
Notes,  by  T.  Forester. 

TACITUS.  The  Works  of.  Trans., 
with  Notes,    a  vols. 

TERENCE  and  PHJEDRUS.  In  Eng- 
lish Prose,  with  Notes  and  Areiunents,  by 
H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  To  which  is  added 
Smart's  Metrical  Version  of  Phaednis. 
With  Frontispiece. 

THEOCRITUS,     BION,     MOSCHU8. 

and  Tyrtsus.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  ana 
Arguments,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A  To 
which  are  appended  the  Mbtrical  Vbr* 
SIGNS  of  Chapman.   Portrait  of  Theocritus. 

THUCTDIDES.    The  Peloponnesiaa 

War.  Trans.^  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H. 
Dale.     Portrait,    a  vols.     3«.  6^  each. 

TTRTJEUS.— Jrr  Theocritus. 

VIRGIL.  The  Works  of.  In  Prose, 
with  Notes  by  Davidson.  Revised,  with 
additional  Notes  and  Biofmtphical  Notice, 
by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A     Portrait.     3*.  fiZ 

XENOPHON*S  Works.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.,  and  Rev. 
H.  Dale.    Portrait.    In  3  vols. 
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T.  Ryruei  Jones.    i«  Woodcou.    1  roll. 

BnGklond's  Geology  and  BIlner> 

alogy.  With  Addilians  by  Piof.  Owta, 
ProC  Phillips,  and  R.  Brown.  Memoir  ot 
Backland.  Ponraft.  >  vols.  i^.  Vol.  I. 
Teal.    Vol.  II.  go  large  plates  with  letter. 


BRIDOEWAT 

Conlinwd. 

Chalmers  01 

Encmal  Nslure 

by  Rev.  Dr.  Cumming. 
—  PronVB  Troallaa 

Meteorolngy,  and  ibe  1 
Edii.  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Grit 


on  ChemlMTJi 

[aloisl  Theology. 


*°^' 


PhysioTiqry.    46?  Woodcuts.    1  vnli.    fj. 

Eldd  on  the  Adaptation  of  Ex- 
ternal Nature  lo  the  Phy.sical  CondilioB  ol 
Man.    ji.  W, 

CARPENTER'S  (Dr.  W.  B.)  ZooIokti 

A  Sysleuiatic  View  of  Ihe  Structure,  Ha- 
bits, Instincts,  and  U«es  0/  the  prind|ial 

lh™b&  Ft    "     °""       ""^  °^ 

WoadcSu-  " 


S.  Dallas,  F.L.a 
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BOHiTS  UBRARIES. 


\ 


taniMiic  Bouny.  A  complete  Introducaoo 
Id  th«  Knowledge  of  Plants.  Revised  by 
£.  LAnkcster.  M.D.,  ftc  Nomeroas 
Woodcnis.    6«. 


AwlniAl  Pli7*loiOK7. 

300  Woodcnts.    h». 


ReriMdBdi. 


on  Colour.  Containing 
tlM  Principles  of  Harmony  and  Contrast 
of  Cokmrs.  and  their  Application  to  the 
Arts ;  incloding  Painting,  Decoration, 
Taoestries,  Carpets,  Mosaics,  Glasing, 
Staining,  Calico  Printing,  Letterpress 
Printing,  Map  Colouring,  Dress,  Land- 
tcue  and  Flower  Gardening,  ftc.  Trans. 
VtC.  MarteL    Sereral  Plates. 


—  With  an  additional 
in  Colours,  71.  td. 


series  of  16  Plates 


BHNEMOSER'S   History  of  Maglo. 

Trans,  by  W.  Hewitt.  With  an  Appendix 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  best  authenti- 
cated Stories  of  Apparitions,  Dreams, 
Second  Sieht,  Table-Tuming,  and  Spirit- 
Rapping,  &c.    a  vols. 

HOCKF8  (Jabei)  Elemonts  of  Ezpori- 

mental  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Being 
tn  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Study  (» 
Mechanics,  Pneumatics,  Hjrdrostatics, 
Hydraulics,  Acoustics,  Optics.  Caloric, 
Electricity,  Voltaism,  and  Magnetism. 
400  Woodcuts. 

HUMBOLDT'S  Coamos;  or,  Sketch 

of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe. 
Trans,  by  E.  C  Ott6,  B.  H.  Paul,  and 
W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  Portrait.  5  vols. 
3f.  td.  each,  excepting  vyl.  v.,  5r. 

PersonolNarratlve  of  hlsTrATOla 

in  America  during  the  years  1799-1804. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  T.  Ress.    3  vols. 

— ^  Views  of  Nature ;  or.  Contem- 
plations of  the  Sublime  Phenomena  of 
Creation,  with  Scientific  Illustrations. 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  Ott6. 

HUNT'S  (Robert)  Poetry  of  Selenoe : 

or.  Studies  of  the  Physical  Phenomena  of 
Nature.  By  Robert  Hunt,  Professor  at 
the  School  of  Mines. 

JOTCE'8    Sdentlfle    Dtalograes.     A 

Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  For  Schools  and  Young  People. 
Numerous  Woodcuts. 

JUKES-BROWNE'S  Student's  Hand- 
book of  Physical  Geology.  Bv  A.  J. 
Jukes-Browne^  of  the  Geolo^cal  Survey  of 
England.  With  numerous  Diagrams  and 
Illustrations,  &r. 


JUKES-BROWIVE'S  "Works.-C^w/. 

——The  Stndent'a  Handbook  of 
Historical  Geology.  By  A.  J.  Tukes- 
Brown,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Geologial 
Survey  of  England  and  Wales.  With 
numerous  Diajcrams  and  Illnstratioiis.  6t 

-—The  BuUdlns  of  the  Britto 
Islands.  A  Study  in  Gec«raphical  Evolo- 
tion.  By  A  J.  Jokes-Browne,  F.Gii 
71.  6a. 

(Charles)   Knowledge  b 
A  Pofmlar  Manoal  of  Politid 


Power. 


Introduction  to  Astrologj. 
With  a  Grammar  of  Astrologv  and  Tabla 
lor  calculating  Nativities,  by  ZadkieL 

MAHTELL'S    nOr.)    Geolofflcal    Bfr 

cursions  through  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
along  the  Dorset  Coast.  Numerous  Wood" 
cuts  and  Geological  Map. 

— ^  Petrlflftctlona  and  their  Tteeh* 

ings.  Handbook  to  the  Organic  Remsini 
b  the  British  Museum.  Numerous  Wood* 
cuts.    6«. 

Wonders   of    Geoloflry;    or,  t 

Familiar  Expositioe  of  Geological  Plia» 
mena.  A  coloured  Geological  Blu  «f 
England,  Plates,  and  aoo  Woodcuts.  1 
vols.  ^s.  6d,  each. 

80HOUW8  Earth,  Plante,  andMABt 

Popular  Pictures  of  Nature.  And  Ks- 
bell's  Sketches  firom  the  Mineral  gi»p*n^ 
Trans,  bv  A.  Henfrey,  F.R.S.  C^nnd 
Map  of  the  Geography  of  Plants. 

SMITH'S  (Pye)  Oeologry  and  Serip- 
ture ;  or,  the  Relation  between  the  Scriptarei 
and  Geological  Science.     With  Memoir. 

STANLEY'S  Claeslfled   Synopsis  of 

the  Principal  Painters  of  the  Dutch  snd     \ 
Flemish  Schools,  including  an  Account  o( 
some  of  the  early  German  Masters.    By 
George  Stanley. 


STAUNTON'S 

page  21. 


Chess    "Works.  —  Sa 


STOCKHARDT'S     Experimental 

Chemistry.  A  Handbook  for  the  Study 
of  the  Science  by  simple  Earoeriments. 
Edit,  by  C.  W.  Heaton.  F.(*S.  Na- 
merous  Woodcuts. 

URE'S  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Mannftustnrt 
of  Great    Britain,  systematically  investi* 

gted ;  with  an  Introductory  View  of  its 
onparative  State  in  Foreign  Countries. 
Revised  by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  150  lUas- 
trations.    a  vols. 


or  an 


PUlosoi>h7    of   Mannfitotiires, 

n  Exposition  of  the  Scientific,  Mor2 


and  Commercial  Economy  of  the' Fact(»T 
System  of  Great  Britain.  Revised  w 
P.  L.  Simmonds.  Numerous  Fienres. 
800  pages,    js.  6d.  ^ 


REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 


BOHirS  LIBRARIBS. 


»,    Bandbook   of.      Coo- 

tatninc  *n  entire  Rcnoblicatioo  of  RaVs 
C^Uttion,  with  AdditioQt  from  ForelSB 
LaagiMget  and  Sayings,  Sentences, 
iljuanft,  and  Phrases.  5«. 
—  A  PoljKlot  of  Foroisn.  Com- 
nrisinc  French,  Italian,  German,  Datch, 
Spanun,  Portuguese,  and  Danish.  With 
ifngUsh  Translalions.    5«. 


Ld  AHTONTHS;  a, 
Kindred  Words  and  their  Oppoates^Cor 
lected  and  Contrasted  by  Yen.  C  ]■ 
Smith,  M.A.     5x. 

WBIQHT  (Th.) — S€€  Dictionmfj. 


NOVELISTS'    LIBRARY. 

13  Volumes  at  y,  6d.  each^  excepting  tk^se  marked  otherwise,    (2/.  8j.  6d.  per  set,] 

BJORNSOITS  Ame  and  the  FUhor 

Lassie.    I'lanslated  from  the  Norse  with 
an  Introduction  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A. 

T^S     Evelina ;     or,    a    Yoaag 

Km  ranee  into  the  Worid.  By  r. 
M^^u^j  (M...e.  D'Arblay).  With  Intro- 
duction and  Motes  by  A.  R.  Ellis,  Author 
of 'Sylve<^ir;&,'  &c 


BURNET'S    Evelina ; 

Lady'b  '^ '"  -  '*^ 

Bnmey 


..    CerlMa.      With 
Notes  b>  A.  R.  Ellis. 


Introductior    and 
a  vols. 


DE  8TAEL.  Corlnne  or  Italy. 
By  Madame  de  StaSl.  Translated  by 
Emily  Baldwin  and  Paulina  Driver. 


EBBR8'  EflTptlan  PxinceM. 

by  Emma  Buchheim. 


Trans. 


FIELDINGra   Jooepli    Andrewi  ud 

his  Friend  Mr.  Abraham  Adams.  With 
Roscoe's  Biography.  Cruikskank^s  IS» 
irmtioHS. 

AmeUa.     Roscoe's  Edition,  revised. 

Crmkshank*M  lUustrmH&ns,     5X. 
History  of  Tom  Joneiu  a  Foimd- 

ling.     Roscoe's    Edition.      CruikskuXi 

lUMstrmtums.    a  vols. 

GROSSFS   Maroo    Vlacontt.     Tiaoc 

by  A  F.  D. 

BIANZONI.     The   Betrotliod : 

a    Translation   of    *I    Promessi 
Numerous  Woodcuts,    x  voL     sx. 

8TOWE  (Mrs.  H.  B.)  Unole  Tom's 
Cabin :  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly.  8  foil- 
page  Illustrations. 


Sposl 


ARTISTS'   LIBRARY. 

9  Volumes  at  Various  Prices,     {2L  &f.  6d,  per  set.) 


BELL  fBlr  Charles).  The  Anatomy 
and  Philosophy  of  Expression,  as  Con- 
nected with  the  Fine  Arts.  ss.  Illustrated. 

OEMMIN.      History  of  Arms  and 

Armour  from  the  Elarliest  Period.  Bv 
Auguste  Demmin.  Trans,  by  C.  Cf. 
BU^k,  M.A,  Assbtant  Keeper,  S.  K. 
Museiun.    zgoo  Illustrations.    7s.  6d. 

FAIRHOLTS  Costume  in  England. 

Third  EkUtion.    Enlarged  and  Revised  by 
the  Hon.  H.  A.  DUlon,  F.S.A.     With 
more  than  700  Engravings.     2  vols.  51. 
each. 
Vol.  I.  History.    Vol.  II.  Glossary. 

FLAXMAN.    Lectures  on  Scnlptnre. 

With  Three  Addresses  to  the  R.  A  by  Sir 
R.  Westmacott,  R.A,  and  Memoir  of 
Flazman.    Portrait  and  53  Plates.    6s. 


HEATON'S    Conclao    History   of 

Paintin((.  New  Edition,  revised  by 
W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse.     ^, 

LECTURES  ON  PAXNTINQ  by  tfaa 
Royal  Academicians,  Barry,  Opie,  Fnseli. 
With  Introductory  Essay  and  Notes  by 
R.  Womum.    Portrait  of  FuselL     ss. 

LEONARDO  DA  YINCF8  Treatise 
on  Paintine.  Trans,  by  J.  F.  Rigaud,  R.A 
With  a  Life  and  an  Account  of  his  Works 
by  J.  W.  Brown.  Numerous  Plates,   sj. 

PLANCHE'8    History    of   British 

Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the 
zoth  Century.  By  J.  R.  Planchi.  400 
Illustratioss.    5«. 


(      2a     ) 


BOHN'S  CHEAP  SERIES. 

Price  is.  each, 

A  Series  of  Complete  Stories  or  Essays^  mostly  reprinted  from   Vols,  in 
BoktCs  Libraries^  and  neatly  bound  in  stiff  paper  cover^  with 
cut  edgeSf  suitable  for  Railway  Reading', 


ABCHAM  (Roger). 
By  Professor  Mayor. 


Scholemaiter. 


CARPENTER  (Dr.  W.  B.).  P&yti- 
ology  of  Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence. 

EMERSON.    Engrland  and  English 

Characteristics.  Lectures  on  the  Kace, 
Ability,  Manners,  Truth,  Character, 
Wealth,  Religion.  &c.  &c. 

— ^  Nature :  An  Essay.  To  which  are 
added  Orations,  Lectures,  and  Addresses. 

— ^  Representative  Men :  Seven  Lec- 
tures on  Plato,  Sweden  borg,  Mon- 
taigne, Shakespeare,  Napoleon,  and 
Goethe. 

^—  Twenty  Eesays  on  Various  Sub- 
jects. 

The  Conduct  of  Life. 

FRANKLIN  (Benjamin).  Autobio- 
graphy.   Edited  by  J.  Sparks. 

HAWTHORNE  (Nathaniel).  Twice- 
told  Tales.    Two  Vols. 

— —  Snow  Image,  and  Other  Tales. 

— ^  Scarlet  Letter. 

—^  House  with  the  Seven  Gables. 

the    Marble 


—  Transformation ; 

Fawn.    Two  Parts. 


or 


HAZLITT  (W.).    Table-talk:  Essays 
on  Men  and  Manners.    Three  Parts. 

Plain  Speaker  :  Opinions  on  Books, 

Men,  and  Things.    Three  Parts. 

—  Lectures  on  the  English  Comic 

Writers. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Poets. 

-— 7  Lectures  on  the  Characters  of 

Shakespeare's  Plays. 

Lectures  on  the  Literature  of 

the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  chiefly  Dramatic. 


IRVING    (Washington).      Lives  of 

Successors  of  Mohainined. 

Lite  of  Goldsmltb. 

Sketch-book. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller 

Tour  on  the  Prairies 

^—  Conquests     of     Qrajiada    and 
Spain.    Two  Parts. 

Lite  and  Voyages  of  Columbiu. 

Two  Parts. 

Companions  of  Colxunbus :  Their 

Voyages  and  Discoveries. 

Adventures  of  Captain  Bonne- 
ville in  the  Rocky  Moantains  and  the 
West. 

Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 

York,  from  the  beginning  of  the  World  to 
the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty. 

Tales  of  the  Alluunbra. 

Conquest  of  Florida  xmder  Her- 
nando de  Soto. 

Abbotsford  &  Newstead  Abbey. 

Salmagundi ;  or,  The  Whim-Whams 

and  Opinions  of  Launcslot  Langstaff 
Esq.  ' 

BracebHdge  Hall ;    or,  The  Hu- 

mourists. 

Astoria  ;  or,  Anecdotes  of  an  Enter- 

prise  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Woltert's  Roost,  and  other  Tales. 

LAMB  (Charles).     Essays    of  Ella 

With  a  Portrait.  ****' 

Last  Essays  of  Ella. 

Eliana.    With  Memoir. 

MARRTAT  (Captain).     Pirate  and 

the  Three  Cutters.     With  a  Memoir  of 
the  Author. 


Bohn's  Select  Library  of  Standard  Works. 

Price  IS.  in  paper  covers,  and  is,  6d.  in  cloth. 
-    I.  Bacon's  Essays.    With  Introduction  and  Notes. 
^    2.  Lessing's  Laokoon.     Beasleys  Translation,  revised,  with  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  &c.,  by  Edward  BeII,  M.A.     With  FronliBpLect. 

3,  Dante's  Inkerno.     Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary. 

4,  Goethe's  Faust.     Part  I.     Translated,  with    Introduction,  by 

■  Ann^  SwsDWicli. 

■  5.  Goethe's   Boyhood.    Being    Part    I.    of   the    Autobiography 

TranrLlaled  by  J.  Oxcnford. 

6.  Schiller's  Mary  Stuart  and  The  Maid  of  Orleans.  Trans- 

7.  The  Queen's  English.     By  the  late  Dean  Alford. 

8.  Life  and  Labours  of  the  late  Thomas  Brassev.     By  Sir 

A.  Helps,  K.C.B. 

9.  Plato's  Dialogues  :  The  Apology— Crito—Phaedo— Protagoras. 

10.  MoLifeRE'S  Plays:  The  Miser— Tartuffe— The  Shopkeeper  turned 

GeBllttnan.    Translaied  by  C.  H.  Wall,  M.A.    With  brief  MtmoLr. 

11.  Goethe's  Reeneke  Fox,  in  English  Hexameters.     By  A.  Rogers. 

12.  Oliver  Goldsmith's  Plays. 

13.  Lessing's  Plays  :  Nathan  the  Wise— Minna  von  Bamhelm. 

14.  Plautus's  Comedies:  Trinummus  —  Menaechmi  —  Aulularia — 

ij.  Waterloo  Days,     By  C.  A.  Eaton.     With  Preface  and  Notes  by 

16.  Demosthenes— On    the    Crown.     Translated    by    C.    Rann 

Kennedy. 

17.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

18.  Oliver  Cromwell.     By  Dr.  Reinhold  Pauli. 

19.  The  Perfect  Life.    By  Dr.  Channing.    Edited  by  his  nephew, 

20.  Ladies  in  Parliament,  Horace  at  Athens,  and  other  pieces, 

by  Sit  GcDtEC  Olio  TiEvelyui,  Ban. 

31.  Defoe's  The  Plague  in  London. 

2z.  iRviNG's  Life  of  Mahomet. 

23.  Horace's  Odes,  by  various  hands.  [Out  of  Print. 

34.  Burke's  Essay  on  '  The   Sublime  and  Beautiful.'     With 

Shon  MEmoir. 

25.  Haukf's  Caravan, 

26.  Sheridan's  Plays. 

27.  Dante's  Purgatorio.    Translated  by  Cary. 

28.  Harvey's  Treatise  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood 

29.  Cicero's  Friendship  and  Old  Age. 

30.  Dante's  Paradiso.    Translated  by  Cary. 

31.  Chronicle  of  Henry  Vlll.     Translated  by  Major  M.  A.  S. 


Tut  ONLY   AUTHORIZED  AND  COMPLETE    «  WEBSTER.' 

WEQSTER'S   INTERNATIONAL    DICTIONARY 


An  entirely  New  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised,  considerably  Enlar^ 


f^ 


and  reset  in  New  Type,  .^ 

Medium  \lo.  21  \Z  pages,  3500  illustrations. 

Prices:  Cloth,  £1  lis.  6d.;  half-calf,  £a  as.;    half-russia,  £255; 
calf,  £2  8s.     Also  in  2  vols,  cloth,  £\  14s. 

In  addition  to  the  Dictionary  of  Words,  with  their  pronunciation,  etr 
mology,  alternative  spellings,  and  rarious  meanings,  illustrated  by  quotatioLi 
and  numerous  woodcuts,  there  are  several  valuable  app>endices,  comprising  j 
Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World ;  Vocabularies  of  Scripture,  Greek,  Latin 
and  English  Proper  Names  ;  a  Dictionary  of  the  noted  Names  of  Fiction ;  i 
Brief  History  of  the  English  Language ;  a  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Quotations, 
Words,  Phrases,  Proverbs,  &c.  ;  a  Biographical  Dictionary  with  io,ooc 
Names,  &c. 

This  last  revision,  comprising  and  superseding  the  issues  of  1847,  1864. 
and  1880,  is  by  far  the  most  complete  that  the  Work  has  undergone  during  | 
the  sixty-two  years  that  it  has  been  before  the  public.  Every  page  has  been  • 
treated  as  if  the  book  were  now  published  for  the  first  time. 


SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS  ON  THE  NEW  EDITION. 

*  We  believe  that,  all  things  considered,  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  | 
existing  English  dictionary  in  one  volume.     We  do  not  know  of  any  work  \ 
similar  in  size  and  price  which  can  approach  it  in  completeness  of  vocabular), 
variety  of  information,  and  general  usefulness.* — Guardian, 

*The  most  comprehensive  and  the  most  useful  of  its  kind.* — National  1 
Observer,  \ 

*  A    magnificent    edition    of    Webster's   immortal    Dictionary.  *  —  Daily 
Telegraph, 

*  A  thoroughly  practical  and  useful  dictionary.* — Standard. 

*  A  special  feature  of  the  present  book  is  the  lavish  use  of  engravings, 
which  at  once  illustrate  the  verbal  explanations  of  technical  and  scientific 
terms,  and  permit  them  to  remain  readably  brief.  It  may  be  enough  to  refer 
to  the  article  on  "  Cross.**  By  the  use  of  the  little  numbered  diagrams  we  are 
spared  what  would  have  become  a  treatise,  and  not  a  very  clear  one.  .  .  . 
We  recommend  the  new  Webster  to  every  man  of  business,  every  father  of  a 
family,  every  teacher,  and  almost  every  student — to  everybody,  in  fact,  who  is 
likely  to  be  posed  at  an  unfamiliar  or  half-understood  word  or  phrase.'— 
St,  Jameses  Gazette, 

Prospectuses,  with  Specimen  Pages,  on  application, 
London :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


